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PREFACE 



This volume was intended to appear in 1914. The 
delay occasioned by the war, while it has doubtless 
enabled improvements to be made in detail, has at 
the same time made it hard to observe a meticulous 
consistency. 

Such as it is, the hope may be permitted that the 
book will be found helpful as an introduction to the 
Alexandrine literature. The scholar will readily 
understand that the limitations of this series com- 
pelled us to partial statement where full discussion 
was desirable ; he will understand, too, that to secure 
even such statement as we could attempt, we had to 
study the severest compression. In particular, it may 
be explained that, to satisfy the limits required for 
publication, a very considerable amount of work had 
to be ruthlessly jettisoned. At the same time the 
translators most cordially and gratefully acknowledge 
that the Editors of the series have done their utmost, 
by an unusual concession in the matter of notes, to 
render the volume useful. 

To enumerate the names of the scholars who have 
at one time or another given us advice on special 
v 
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PREFACE 



points might seem to exaggerate the importance of 
the book. But, while the translators are alone 
responsible for their final decisions, they gratefully 
remember among those who have aided them : 
the Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank Dyson ; Mr. W. T. 
Vesey ; Mr. E. W. Maunder ; the Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland, Professor Sampson; Professor Cossar 
Ewart; Professor E. T. Whittaker; Mr. F. J. M. 
Stratton, D.S.O. ; Dr. T. G. Smyly ; Professor A. S. 
Hunt ; Professor Burnet ; Professor Arthur Piatt ; 
Professor Phillimore ; and among the younger men 
qui olim memorabuntur, Mr. E. P. Dickie, M.C., and 
Messrs. A. and N. Porteous for help in revising the 
proofs. 

To the firm of Messrs. R. & R. Clark we owe 
our cordial thanks. Mr. William Maxwell has shown 
a warm personal interest in the progress of the work 
which is in accordance with the best traditions of 
Scottish printing. To Messrs. Clark's accomplished 
Reader we desire to offer no merely formal acknow- 
ledgement of the vigilance and scholarship by which 
the book has been materially improved. 

A. W. M. 
G. R. M. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. The Life of Callimachus 

Our authorities for the life of Callimachus are a 
f notice in Suidas s.v. Kakkifiaxos and various refer- 
ences in other authors. 

Suidas says : " Callimachus, son of Battus and 
Me sat ma, of Cyrene, grammarian, pupil of Hermo- 
crates of Iasos, the grammarian [an authority upon 
accents, Gr. Lat iv. 530 f. Keil], married the 
daughter of Euphrates of Syracuse. His sister's son 
was Callimachus the younger, who wrote an epic, On 
Islands. So diligent was he that he wrote poems in 
every metre and also wrote a great number of works 
in prose. The books written by him amount in all to 
more than eight hundred. He lived in the times of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus [reigned 285-247 b.c.]. Before 
his introduction to that king he taught grammar in 
Eleusis, a hamlet of Alexandria. He survived to the 
time of Ptolemy, surnamed Euergetes, and Olympiad 
127 [an error, see below], in the second year of which 
Ptolemy Euergetes began to reign." 

Suidas gives also a notice of his nephew : " Calli- 
machus of Cyrene, epic poet, nephew of the preceding 
son of Stasenor and Megatima, sister of Callimachus.' ' 
From this Hemsterhys conjectured that in the first 
notice also Megatima should be read for Mesatma. 

b I 
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INTRODUCTION TO CALLIMACHUS 

The most probable date on the whole for the birth 
of Callimachus is circ. 310 b.c. We learn from Vit. 
Aral. i. • that Callimachus, both in his epigrams and 
also iv Tots 7rpbs Upa£i<l>dvi]v f referred to Acatus as 
older than himself. But as they were fellow-students 
at Athens the difference of age is not likely to have 
been considerable : we may put the birth of Aratus 
in 315, that of Callimachus in 310. 

Callimachus claimed to be descended from Battus, 
the founder of Cyrene (Pind. P. iv., v., Hdt. iv. 
155 ff): Strabo xvii. 837 Acyerai & 17 Kvprfirq 
KTtcrfm Bolttov Trpoyovov rovrov kavrov <j>do-K€t 
KaXktfiaxos. In any case he belonged to a family 
of some eminence, and we learn from himself that 
his grandfather had distinguished himself in military 
affairs (Epigr. xxiii.). 

While still a young man he was, along with Aratus, 
a pupil of Praxiphanes the Peripatetic philosopher 
(author of treatises On Poetry, On History, etc.), in 
Athens (Vit. Aral, i., iv., and the Latin Vit. Arat.) 
probably circ. 287-281. 

Subsequently, as Suidas tells us, he was a teacher 
in Eleusis, a suburb of Alexandria; afterwards he 
was introduced to the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
in whose service he continued — apart from occasional 
excursions — till his death circ. 235 b.c. 

The statement in Suidas that Callimachus irapertivt 
fj*XP L T0 ^ Ev€/9y€Tov kA^^cvtos IItoAc/kuov [came to 
the throne in 247], dAv/i7r«£8os 8c /wcf, tJs Kara rb 
8evT€pov €tos [271 B.C.] 6 EvcpycTT/s Urokefmios tfpgaro 
rrjs /jao-iActas is manifestly wrong. Merkel proposed 
to read />Ay, i.e. 247. Kaibel makes a more elaborate 
conjecture, reading <i]Kfiacr€ 8* iirl rrjs 6\vfnria8os />*f > 
kolI irap€T€LV€ . . . oAvfwriaSos 8e p\y, i}s ktA., i.e. his 
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"floruit" was in Ol. 127 and he survived to the time 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, Ol. 133. No passage in his 
works implying a later date than Ol. 133, that was 
assumed as the date of his death. 

But we read in Suidas s.v. ' Apurro^dvrjs Bvfavnos 
. . . fiadrfrri^ K.aXXifid)(ov Kal ZtjvoSotov dAAa tov fxev 
vcos, tov 8c irate TjKov<T€. The natural interpretation 
here (though some would take the last sentence as a 
chiasmus) is to understand the first tov as Callimachus, 
the second as Zenodotus ; and hence it is sought to 
be inferred that Callimachus survived Zenodotus, 
whose death is put circ. 245 -235. 

Among the more distinguished pupils of Calli- 
machus were Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and Apollonius, a native of Alexandria 
or of Naucratis, but from his sojourn in Rhodes 
called "the Rhodian." With the last named Calli- 
machus had a quarrel which, purely literary in its 
origin, developed into a bitter personal feud, and 
led to Apollonius withdrawing from Alexandria to 
Rhodes. In the view of Callimachus the day of the J 
Homeric type of epic was past. That spacious type 
of poetry must now give place to a poetry more 
expressive of the genius of the age, the short and 
highly polished poem, in which the recondite learn- 
ing of the time should find expression. Apollonius, 
on the other hand, in his Argonautica sought to con- 
tinue the Homeric tradition. We are not concerned 
here to decide the dispute, but we can appreciate 
the two points of view. To Callimachus it may well 
have seemed that the long epic, written in the 
traditional ^pic language with its set phrases and 
formulae, could hardly be other than a weak and 
artificial echo of Homer : it could be no expression 

3 
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INTRODUCTION TO CALLIMACHUS 



of the living culture of Alexandria: it could have 
no originality, nothing individual (Callim. Ep. xxx.). 
To Apollonius, on the other hand, it might seem 
that for Callimachus romance was dead ; and to him, 
who deserves to be called the first of the romantics, 
Callimachus might appear even more truly 

The idle singer of an empty day, 

lifeless and " wooden " and uninspired : cf. A. P. 
xi. 275. 

The true inwardness of the quarrel may not have 
been apparent to their contemporaries or even to 
themselves, and it may have seemed to be merely a 
question of the Small Book v. the Big Book. Athen. 
ii. 72 A tells us oti Kakklfia^os 6 ypafifiariKbs to fieya 
/3i/3X.tov urov lAcyev ctvat t<£ fi€yd\(j> KaK<$, " that a 
big book is a big evil." Even if we accept the 
modern explanation that this refers merely to a 
papyrus-roll (/Si/Skiov) of inconvenient size we have 
the evidence of Callimachus himself in Hymn. Apoll. 
105 fF. : "Spake Envy privily in the ear of Apollo: 
e l admire not the" poet who singeth not songs in 
number as the sea/ Apollo spurned Envy with his 
foot, and spake thus : ' Great is the stream of the 
Assyrian river, but much filth of earth and much 
refuse it carries on its waters. And not of every 
water do the Melissae carry to Deo, but of the 
trickling stream that springs from a holy fountain, 
pure and undefiled, the very crown of waters/ " It 
might be fanciful to equate the kv/xara (schol. Hymn 
i. 17 kvfiaTa* Kaddpfiara) and Kadaprj of this passage 
with the KaQapfia of Apollonius' epigram ; but in any 
case the schol. on this passage says expressly : tyKakii 
8ia tovt(i)V rovs (TK(o7rTOVTas avrbv firj 8vvacr$ai ttomJo-cu 
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fUya 7roCrjfm } o$€V rjvay KaxrOrj 7roirj(rai rrjv 'J&Kdkrjv. 
Some have supposed that Apollon. Arg&n. iii. 932 fF. 
aKkeirjs 68c fxavris os ovtf <xra 7r<uS€S uraxriv oifc 
voy <j>pd(r(ra<r9ai kt\. was a second edition insertion 
intended to refer to those words of Callimachus, the 
crow being Callimachus, Mopsus being Apollonius 
himself. 

Doubtless Callimachus attributed the attitude of 
Apollonius to envy ; he says of himself : 6 8* r/eicrev 
Kp€<r<rova /?ao7cavi7/s, Epigr. xxiii. 4, cf. Hymn. Apoll. 
105 ; and he wrote a poem called Ibis, " of studied 
obscurity and abuse on one Ibis, an enemy of Calli- 
machus : this was Apollonius, who wrote the 
Argonauiica" (Suidas s.v. Kakkifmxos), which served 
as the model for Ovid's poem of the same name : 
Ovid, Ibis, 53 fF. "Postmodo, si perges, in te mihi 
liber iambus Tincta Lycambeo sanguine tela dabit. 
Nunc, quo Battiades inimicum devovet Ibin, Hoc 
ego devoveo teque tuosque modo. Utque ille, 
historiis involvam carmina caecis : Non sol earn 
quamvis hoc genus ipse sequi. Illius ambages 
imitatus in Ibide dicarOblitus moris iudiciique mei." 

To understand the allusion in applying the name 
Ibis to Apollonius we have only to read the descrip- 
tion of the bird in Strabo xvii. 823, where he is 
speaking of the botany and zoology of Egypt: 
" Tamest of all is the Ibis, which is like a stork in 
shape and size, and is of two colours, one storklike 
[the white or Sacred Ibis], the other all black [the 
Glossy Ibis]. Every crossing (rptoSos) in Alexandria 
is full of them, in some respects usefully, in others 
not usefully. Usefully, because they pick up all 
sorts of vermin and the offal (airoKadapimTa) in the 
butchers' shops and fish-shops (o^o7ru>Ata). They 

5 
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are detrimental, because they are omnivorous and 
unclean (7rA/i</>ayov /cat a.K<L0aprov) and are with 
difficulty prevented from polluting in every way 
what is clean and what is not theirs (twv dkkoTptwv)." 

Callimachus, as we have seen, abhorred the 
common path (E. xxx. 1 f.), and loved the pure 
spring {H. Apoll. 110f.). So his professed disciple 
Propertius iii. 1. 1 ff. says : " Callimachi Manes . . . 
Primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos Itala 
per graios orgia ferre choros. . . . Non datur ad 
Musas currere lata via . . . opus hoc de monte 
Sororum Detulit intacta pagina nostra via." To 
Callimachus Apollonius was a treader in the beaten 
track, a feeder upon the unclean. Himself he would 
not have poetry to be 

" Like a broad highway or a populous street 

Or like some roadside pool, which no nice art 
Has guarded that the cattle may not beat 
And foul it with a multitude of feet." 



2. Callimachus and the Alexandrine Library 

The statement, so unreservedly made in many works 
on Greek literature, that Callimachus succeeded 
Zenodotus as librarian of the Alexandrian library, 
would scarcely concern us here were it not that one 
observes in some recent writing remarks on the 
position of Callimachus among his contemporaries 
which proceed on the assumption that the librarian- 
ship of Callimachus is an ascertained fact. 
6 
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INTRODUCTION TO CALLIMACHUS 

The genesis of the statement is briefly this. In 
1819 F. Osann discovered in a Plautine MS. in Rome 
a scholium which professed to be based on a note by 
one Caecius on the Plutus of Aristophanes. Osann 
communicated the beginning of this scholium to 
Meineke, who published it in his Quaest. Seen. 
Spec. iii. p. 3. 

A complete copy of the scholium was published 
by F. Ritschl in his Die alexandrinischen Bibliotkeken, 
Breslau, 1838, pp. 3-4. The MS. in which it occurs 
is in the library of the Collegio Romano and is a 
fifteenth-century parchment codex of Plautus in 4to, 
designated 4.C.39, containing fifteen plays. The 
scholium occurs on the page where the Poenulus 
ends and the Mostellaria begins. It runs thus : 

" Ex Caecio in commento comoediarum Aristo- 
phanis poetae in pluto quam possumus opulentiam 
nuncupare. Alexander aetolus et Lycophron chal- 
cidensis et Zenodotus ephestius impulsu Regis 
ptolemaei philadelphi cognomento, qui mirum in 
modum favebat ingeniis et famae doctorum hominum, 
graecae artis poeticos libros in unum collegerunt et 
in ordinem redegerunt ; Alexander tragoechas, Lyco- 
phron cqmoedias, Zenodotus vero Homeri poemata 
et reliquorum illustrium poetarum. Nam Rex ille 
philosophis afFertissimus et caeteris omnibus autoribus 
claris disquisitis impensa regiae munificentiae ubique 
terrarum quantum valuit voluminibus opera demetrii 
phalerii phzxa senum duas bibliothecas fecit, alteram 
extra Regiam, alteram autem in Regia. In exteriore 
autem fuerunt milia voluminum quadraginta duo et 
octingenta. In Regia autem bibliotheca voluminum 
quidem commixtorum volumina quadringenta milia, 
simplicium autem et digestorum milia nonaginta, 

7 
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sicuti refert Callimacus aulicus Regius bibliothecarius 
qui etiam singulis voluminibus titulos inscripsit. 
Fuit praeterea qui idem asseveret eratosthenes non 
ita multo post eiusdem custos bibliothecae. hec 
autem fuerunt omnium gentium ac linguarum quae 
habere potuit docta volumina quae summa diligentia 
Rex ille in suam linguam fecit ab optimis interpre- 
tibus converti. Ceterum pisistratus sparsam prius 
homeri poesim ante ptolemaeum philadelphum annis 
ducentis et eo etiam amplius sollerti cura in ea quae 
nunc extant redegit volumina usus ad hoc opus 
divinum industria quattuor celeberrimorum et erudi- 
tissimorum hominum videlicet Concyli Onomacriti 
athenien, Zopyri heracleotae et Orphei crotoniatae. 
Nam carptim prius Homerus et non nisi dimcillime 
legebatur. Quum etiam post pisistrati curam et 
ptolemaei diligentiam aristarchus adhuc exactius in 
homeri elimandam collectionem vigilavit. Helio- 
dorus multa aliter nugatur quae longo convitio 
cecius reprehendit. Nam ol' LXXII duobus doctis 
viris a pisistrato huic negotio praepositis dicit 
homerum ita fuisse compositum. Qui quidem zeno- 
doti et aristarchi industria omnibus praelatam com- 
probarint, quod constat fuisse falsissimum. Quippe 
cum inter pisistratum et Zenodotum fuerint anni 
supra ducentos. Aristarchus autem quattuor annis 
minor fuerit ipso et Zenodoto atque ptolemaeo." 

The unknown Caecius or Cecius W. Dindorf 
(Rhein. Mus., 1830, iv. p. 232) proposed to identify 
with John Tzetzes. 

In 1839 J. A. Cramer published at Oxford his 
Anecdota graeca e codd. manuscripiis Bibliothecae Regiae 
Parisiensis. The first of the Anecdota (vol. i. p. 
3 ff.) is a short anonymous treatise Utpl KtofxyStas 

8 
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from cod. 2677, " written apparently in the sixteenth 
century " according to the Paris catalogue : but 
Cramer notes that "Catalogi autem confector 
indicare neglexit, interesse quaedam vacua folia inter 
caetera quae Codice insunt et opusculum nostrum, 
quod diversa prorsus manu scriptum videtur et 
aliquantum recentiori : ut aliunde crediderim in 
unum volumen cum prioribus coaluisse. ,, Cramer 
does not quite accept the identification of Cecius = 
Tzetzes. 

The relative portion of this treatise is as follows : 
icrrkov on 'Akk£av8pos 6 Airtokbs Kal AvKotfrpw 6 
XaX.Ki.8evs wo ZlToXefialov tov <&tka8kk<f)Ov irporpa- 

7T€VT€S TOtS (T/CT/VlKCtS 8u!)pd<i)<rav /StfikoVS. AvKO<j>pii)V 

pkv ras rrjs KWfMpStas, 'Akk£av8pos 8k rds tt}s Tpay(p8las, 
aAAa 8rj Kal rds crarvpiKas. 6 yap IItoAc/icuos, 
<f>iko\oy(OTaTos <ov, 81a ArjjurjTpLOv tov <&akr}pk(os Kal 
krkp(ov kkkoytfuov dv8p(ov } 8airdvaLS /3ao~ikiKals obravTa- 
\60eu rots j3tj3kovs €ts 3 Ak*£av8p*lav crvvrjSpoicrtv, Kal 
8wt /3i/3kioQr)Kais ravras kirkSero. fi>v rrjs Zktos fxkv 
dpiOfibs TtTpaKurpivpiai 8ur\ikiaL oKraKocria^ rrjs 8k 
Tuv dvaKTopwv kvrbs a-vfXjJLLyQv fikv /3l/3ktov dpiSfibs 
Tea'crapaKOvra fivptdSts, d/Mywv 8k Kal aTrXtov jnvpid8€S 
kvvka' fi>v tovs irivaKas xxmpov Kakkifia\os kireypd- 
\paro. 'JLpaToo-Qkvet 8k rjkiKuoTy Kakktfxdxov irapa tov 

jSaO-lActtS TO TOLOVTOV kv€TTUTT€v6l] j3lj3kLO<j>vkaKlOV. 

(An edition of this anonymous treatise corrected from 
various MSS. was published by Studemund, Philologus, 
xlvi. (1886).) 

Next in the Rhein. Mus. vi. (1847) H. Keil 
published from a MS. at Milan, " cod. Ambrosianus 
C 222 sup. 4. mai. bombycinus, saec. xiii., qui 
olim Georgii Merulae fuit" the Prolegomena to 
Aristophanes of John Tzetzes. The superscription 

9 
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ptftkos 'Apurro^dvovs Tfo-^qv <j>op€ov<r irjro<f>rjTr)v is 
followed by two versions of the Prolegomena, the 
similarity of which to the scholium Plautinum com- 
pletely confirms Dindorf's conjecture. The relative 
passages in the two versions are as follows : 

I. " Alexander the Aetolian and Lycophron the 
Chalcidian encouraged by royal bounties 
revised (SiaypduKravro) for Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus the scenic books — I mean the books 
of Comedy, Tragedy, and Satyric dramas — 
there being with them and helping in the 
correction such a librarian of so great a 
library — Eratosthenes, &v f3i/3k(i>v rovs 
WLvaKas Kakkifia^os dirtypdipaTO. Alexander 
corrected the Tragics, Lycophron the 
Comics, veavicu ?j<rav KakXtfia)(os kou 'Eparo- 
a-Oevrjs. These revised the scenic books, as 
the Aristarchuses and Zenodotuses looked 
over those of the poets." 
II. The second version, after a similar reference to 
the founding of the library, proceeds to 
mention the number of books in the two 
libraries, " whereof the number in the out- 
side library was 42,800 ; in that within the 
Court and Palace the number of € mixed ' 
books was 400,000, of ' simple and unmixed ' 
books 90,000, ws 6 KaAAquaxos 
rrjs avXrjs votc/mos /x€Ta rrfv dvopQwrw rovs 
TrwaKas avT&v direy pdxf/aro. Eratosthenes, 
his contemporary, was entrusted by the king 
with such a great library. aAAot to, KaAAi/ia- 
ypv kcu tov 'EpaTixrdevovs fiera /3pa)(yv riva 
Xpovov eycvero rrjs <rvvayu)yrjs t<ov fiCfikiov, m 
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€<fyqv y teal Siopfloxrews, teal kir avrov tov 
YLroXefiatov tov ^lAaScX^ov." 

Thus the Plautine scholium alone names Calli- 
machus as librarian, and even the phrase "aulicus 
Regius bibliothecarius " does not necessarily imply 
that he was Chief Librarian. The words, in fact 
seem rather to be merely a loose translation of the 
statement in the second version of Tzetzes. 

The Prolegomena of Tzetzes can be consulted 
conveniently in the Appendix to Nauck's edition of 
the Lexicon Vindobonense, St. Petersburg, 1867, or in 
Kaibel, Comicorum Gr. Frag. (Berlin 1899), p. 18 ff. 



3. Works 

.It will be convenient to divide these into two 
groups. 

A. Works mentioned by Suidas s.v. KaX\ifm\o^ 

His list does not profess to be complete : " among 
his books are also these." The list runs as follows : 
1. The Coining of Io. 2. Semele. 3. Settlements 
of Argos. 4. Arcadia. 5. Glaucus. 6. Hopes 
('EXttiScs). Nothing is known of any of these. 
They may not have been independent works at all, 
but merely subsections of the Aitia or other works 
mentioned below. 

Suidas then mentions 7. Satyric dramas. 8. 
Tragedies. 9- Comedies. 10. Lyrics (ftcA^). 11. Ibis 
(see above). 

Then follows a list of works presumably in prose : 
12. Museum. This, of which nothing is known, 
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may have been a sub-title of the Pinaces. 13. Tables 
of all those who were eminent in any kind of litera- 
ture and of their writings (IIiVaKcs tG>v iv 7rao-# 
irai&tp 8iakafL\f/dvT(ov Kal <5v (rvvkypa\pav) in 120 
books. 14. Table and register of dramatic poets 
chronologically, from the earliest times (ILVa£ Kal 
dvaypa<j>rj twv Kara %povovs Kal air dpxqs yevofievtov 
SiSacrKaXoyv). 

No. 14 is doubtless only a sub-title of No. 13. 
These tables were a catalogue of the books in the 
larger Alexandrian Library, i.e. part of the Brycheion 
near the Museum. Besides giving a list of an 
author's works, this catalogue contained a bio- 
graphical sketch of each author. It would seem 
that the authors were distributed in at least eight 
classes : Epic and other non - dramatic poets ; 
Dramatic poets ; Legislation (this was Pinax No. 3 ; 
Athen. 585 b, vofiov ctvo-ctitikov. . . dvkypaxpt 8* avrbv 
KaAAi/iaxos T(j> rplr^ irivaKi twv No/xa>v) ; Philosophy 
(Diog. Laert. viii. 86 ; Athen. 252 c) ; History (Athen. 
ii. 70 b) ; Oratory (Athen. 669 e KaAAi/xaxos h rrj twv 
t Pr)TopiK{oy dvaypa<j>yjy, Miscellaneous (riav 7ravTo8a7ra>i/, 
Athen. 244 a). The Pinaces gave also the opening 
words of each book and the number of lines it con- 
tained (Athen. 244 a, 585 b ; Harpocrat. s.v. *Ia>v). 

15. Table of the Glosses and Compositions of 
Democritus (ILVa£ tQv Arj/xoKpiTov yAaxrow Kal 
a-vvrayiidnav). 16. Local Month-names (Mt/i/wv irpoo-- 
■qyopLai Kara Zdvos Kal ttoAcis). 17. Foundations of 
Islands and Cities and changes of name (Ktl<t€ls 
vrj<r<ov Kal iroXttov Kal fieTovofiacrtai). Known only 
from Suidas. 18. On the Rivers in Europe. A sub- 
title of No. 23. 19- On strange and marvellous 
things in Peloponnesus and Italy. A sub-title of 
12 
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No. 24. 20. Hepl fierovofmcrlas i\6v<t)v. 21. YLept 
dv€fi(ov. Probably sub-titles of the *E0. 'Ovo/x. (see 
below). 22. On Birds (Ilepl opvtuv). This, cited by 
Athen. 388 d as He pi opviQwv, may have been a sub- 
title #f the 'E0. 'Ovofi. (see below). 23. On the 
Rivers of the World (IIcpi twv kv ry oiKovpkvyj irora- 
pov). 24. Collection of marvels in all the earth 
according to localities (Qavfidruyv rjav els aircurav rr)v 
yrjv Kara tottovs on/vayayy?}). This was used by Anti- 
gonus of Carystus. 

B. Works not mentioned in Suidas' list but known 
of from other sources. 

25. Aetia. 26. Hecale. 27. On Games (Zlepl 
aycuvtov). 28. Galatea. 29. Iambi. 30. Tpafaiov. 
31. Epigrams. 32. The Lock of Berenice (BepevUrjs 
irkoKapos) = Catullus lxvi. 33. Six Hymns. 34. 
Elegy on Sosibios. 35. 'Apo-ivorjs ya/xos, inferred 
from fr. 196. 36. Branchos. 37. U € pl XoydSwv. 
38. Customs of Barbarians. 39. On the Nymphs. 
40. 'EdviKal 'Ovofiao-laij or local nomenclature, 
Athen. 329 a ( = fr. 38). To this belonged probably 
not only the Htpl fJL€Tovop,(wias (KarovopLaxrias ?) l\6v<t)V 
(No. 20), but also the IU/h dvkpnav (No. 21), the Uepl 
opvkaiv, No. 22 above, and the M^wv 7rpo<rrjyopiai 9 
No. 16 above.. 41. On the Rivers of Asia (schol. 
Ap. Rh. i. 1165). A sub-title of No. 23 above. 42. 
Upbs Upa£i<l>dvr), Vit. Arati i. 43. 'YTro/ivr^ara 

UTTOpLKa. 

4. The mss. of the Hymns 

All the extant MSS. descend from a Byzantine 
sylloge which contained the Hymns of Homer, 
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Callimachus, Orpheus, and Proclus. A MS. con- 
taining this collection was brought from Constan- 
tinople to Venice in 1423 by Ioannes Aurispa 
(Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol. ii. 36). Neither this MS. 
nor any immediate copy of it survives, but from it 
are derived all existing MSS. of the Hymns of 
Callimachus. 

These MSS. are now divided into three families : 
E, best represented by 

m (Schneider S) = Matritensis Bibl. Nat. N 24, 
written by Constantine Lascaris at Milan in 
1464(1454 Schn.), containing Musaeus' i/eno 
and Leander, Orpheus' Argonautica and 
Hymns, the Hymns of Homer and Calli- 
machus, and a collection of ancient epigrams. 

q (Schneider Q) = Mutinensis Bibl. Estensis hi. 
Ell, written by Georgius Valla of Piacenza, 
who died in 1499 (Sandys ii. 133). Of this 
MS. Schneider had only an imperfect colla- 
tion, which he regrets, " nam codex inter 
meliores est et proxime accedere videtur ad 
codicis E [i.e. Parisinus 2763] bonitatem." 

p = Parisinus suppl. Gr. 1095 (page lost which 
contained iii. 66-145) ohm S. Petri Perusinus 
(library of S. Pierre de Pe>ouse (Perugia)). 

d (Schneider D) = Laurentianus $2, 45. The 
part of this MS. which contained Calli- 
machus is now lost, having been torn out to 
be printed in the editio princeps of Janus 
Lascaris, Florence 1494, which now repre- 
sents the lost MS. 

Other MSS. of the E-family are Schneider's V, 
i.e. the MS. from which in 1489 Angelus Politianus 
14 
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published his Latin version of the Bath of Pallas 
(Hymn v.). 

Also Schneider's E, i.e. Parisinus 2763, written 
in the fifteenth century, and containing Orpheus' 
Argonautica and Hymns, the Hymns of Callimachus 
with marginal scholia, Homeric Hymns, Moschus' 
Amor Fugiiivus ("Epois A/mwtcttjs), Musaeus' Hero 
and Leander, Hesiod's Works and Days, Shield, and 
Theogony, Theocritus' Idylls. This is the only MS. 
which places the Bath of Pallas after the Hymn to 
Demeter. 

A, best represented by 

a (Schneider A) = Vaticanus 1 69 1 , fifteenth century, 
containing Apollonius Rhodius' Argonautica 
with scholia, Orpheus' Argonautica and 
Hymns, and the Hymns of Callimachus ; 

also by Vaticanus 36 (Schneider B), fifteenth century ; 
Venetus Marcianus 480 (Schneider C), which be- 
longed to Cardinal Bessarion and was written by 
Joannes Rhosus; Urbinas 145 (Schneider K), end 
of fifteenth century. 

F, represented by 

r = Athous Laurae 587 (in the Laura monastery 
on M. Athos), fourteenth century. 

f (Schneider F) = Ambrosianus B 98, fifteenth 
century, containing Apollonius' Argonautica 
with scholl., Homer's Batrachom., Herodotus' 
Life of Homer, Horn. Hymns, and Calli- 
machus' Hymns, etc. 
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I 

As a literary form the Callimachean Hymn is the 
descendant of the Homeric. That Callimachus wrote 
his Hymns with a practical purpose, to be recited on real 
occasions of public or semi-public ceremony, is a very 
general assumption of modern scholarship. Thus Suse- 
mihl, Geschichte d. griech* Litt. in d. Alexandrinerzeit, 
i. 358 : " Sie waren ohne Zweifel bestimmt bei festlichen 
Gelegenheiten declamirt zu werden " ; and to the same 
effect Couat, La Poe'sie alexandrine, p. 198 : " Les allusions 
directes qui s'y trouvent prouvent qu'ils etaient composes 
pour une recitation publique, en vue de circonstances 
determinees. lis ont le plus souveut pour objet de 
celebrer dans une fete religieuse, sous le nom d'une 
divinite, la grandeur du prince et la gloire de son regne." 
As to the truth of the assumption one may be permitted 
to be sceptical, and our scepticism is rather increased by 
the poverty of the arguments adduced in its favour, and 
the diversity of the theories advanced as to the particular 
festival contemplated in a given Hymn. It is, moreover, 
to be remembered that a poem not intended for ceremonial 
performance may be none the less alive and pertinent to 
real eveuts. It is difficult to see how Tennyson's Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington would gain either in 
poetic merit or in historical value if we knew it to have 
been actually performed in the Abbey ; and it would be 
a matter rather of personal curiosity than of literary 
18 
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interest to discover that Mr. Bridges' Elegy on a Lady 
was sung by a choir of maidens at a real funeral. 

II. — Hymn I. To Zeus 

After announcing his theme — the praise of Zeus — the 
poet refers to the rival claims of Crete and Arcadia to be 
the birthplace of Zeus. The Arcadian claim is preferred 
— Cretans are always liars (1-9). Zeus was born in 
Arcadia (10-33), thence he was conveyed by Neda to the 
Cretan cave, where he was cradled by Adrasteia, attended 
by the Dictaean Meliae, suckled by the she-goat Amaltheia, 
and fed on honey by the Panacrian bees, while the Curetes 
danced round him to protect him from Cronus (33-53). 
The mention of the Dictaean Meliae implies that the cave 
is on Dicte (cf. Arat. 33), not on Ida. The cult of the 
Idaean cave seems to have superseded that of Dicte, from 
perhaps 800 b.c. (cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 150). Zeus 
speedily exhibits precocious powers, and his elder brothers 
ungrudgingly yield to him the sovereignty of Heaven 
(53-59). His supremacy is due to his own prowess, not, 
as the old poets fabled, to the casting of lots (60-67). 
Zeus has all the attributes of the supreme king. The 
king of birds is his messenger, the kings of men derive 
their power from him, 4k 8t Aids j8a<riX^ej = Hesiod, Th. 96, 
they are his peculiar care, above all Ptolemy (67-91). 
The Hymn ends with the x ai p£™t ia 'y which is the Prayer 
proper (92-97). 

As to the date and destination of the poem, the idea 
of Richter that it was written for the accession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in 285 b.c. is rejected on the ground that 
the poem in no way suggests a coronation hymn. A 
conjecture which finds more favour is that lines 58 f., 
which tell of the elevation of Zeus over his older brothers, 
allude to the circumstances of Ptolemy's accession. 
Ptolemy Soter left five sons of whom Philadelphus was 
the youngest (Justin, xvi. 2. 7). There is no reason to 
suppose that they accepted Ptolemy's elevation with 
equanimity, nor was their fate such as to make any reference 
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to them a happy one. Recovery of the Egyptian throne 
was doubtless the ultimate objective of the stormy career 
of Ptolemy Ceraunus, who left Egypt for the court of 
Lysimachus of Thrace, where with Arsinoe II. he 
compassed the death of the crown prince Agathocles ; 
went thence to Seleucus whom he accompanied to 
Corupedion (281 b.c.) where Lysimachus fell ; next 
assassinated Seleucus and became king of Thrace, but 
shortly after (280 b.c.) fell in a battle with the Gauls 
(Justin, xxiv. 3. 4). His brother Meleagrus who 
succeeded him was almost immediately deposed. As for 
the remaining brothers, Pausan. i. 7. 1, after mentioning 
the marriage of Philadelphus to Arsinoe II., says : Se&repa 
5t dde\<pbv dir^KTeivev 'Apyatov iwifiovKevovTa wi \4yercu . . . 
dtrticTeive 8£ Kal AXXo? &8e\<pbv yeyovdra il- Efyvdlicqs, Kvwplovs 
&<t>i<rT&vTa al(r$6fi€voi. It is argued, then, that the Hymn 
belongs to a time when his brothers had not yet made any 
move against Philadelphus. But it is difficult to assert 
that there was any time after the elevation of Ptolemy 
when their hostility was not obvious. Clearly, too, the 
reference, if reference there be, may just as well be an 
admonition, reproving their hostile attitude by appealing 
to the example of Zeus and his brothers. Wilamowitz, 
Textgeschichte d. griech. Bukol. p. 55, who thinks it un- 
deniable that lines 58 f. allude to Ptolemy's succession, 
considers that the poem is dated by the absence of any 
reference to the marriage of Ptolemy and Arsinoe II. 
Couat dated it 280-275. Kaibel on certain metrical 
grounds put it later than III., V., VI., but earlier than 
II. and IV. - 
_ The preference given to the Arcadian tradition regard- 
ing Zeus is made by E. Maass, Hermes xxv. (1890), the 
basis of a theory of the destination of the poem. We 
have to do, he says, with a contamination of an originally 
purely Arcadian (Peloponnesian) saga with an originally 
purely Cretan saga in such manner that the Arcadian 
(Peloponnesian) is preferred. Now in the time of Battus 
II., circ. 570, we hear of a large accession of colonists from 
all parts of Greece to Cyrene (Herod, iv. 159), and in the 
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time of Battus III. troubles, doubtless due to this immigra- 
tion, caused the Cyreneans to apply to Delphi. On the 
advice of the oracle they asked Mautinea in Arcadia for a 
commissioner to arrange their affairs. The Mantineans 
sent Demonax as KaTaprurHjp, who distributed the popula- 
tion in three phylae : 1. Theraeans and perioeci. 2. 
Peloponnesians and Cretans. 3. All islanders (v7i<riQrai) 
(Herod iv. 161). Maass argues that the Peloponnesian- 
Cretan contamination of the Zeus tradition arose in the 
2nd Cyrenean phyle, and for a symposium of private 
persons belonging to that phyle the Hymn was written. 
Maass' theory is entirely unnecessary. Everything points 
to the original Greek settlers of Cyrene having come 
from the Peloponnesus (Arcadia-Taenarus), partly direct, 
partly by way of Crete. Thus from the first the Cyrenean 
settlement would have been precisely of the type which 
Maass desiderates and finds in the later 2nd phyle. 



As to the destination of this Hymn, Couat, p. 235, 
Susemihl i. p. 361, Maass, Hermes xxv. (1890), agree that it 
was written for the Carnean festival of Apollo at Cyrene. 
Maass, it is true, is somewhat troubled by the " Delian" 

Silm. But he gravely conjectures that a scion of the 
elian tree was grown in Cyrene and he appeals to Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen, p. 224, to «how that the palm is easily 
transplanted. Most readers will probably feel with 
Malteu {Kyrene, p. 52, n. 1) that the conjecture is "zu 
gesucht ! " We entirely agree with Malten — though not 
quite on the same grounds — that "obwohl er also von 
den kyrenaischen Karneeu handelt, hat Kallimachos 
seinen Hymnus so wenig als ein sacrales Gedicht fur 
Kyrene gedichtet wie Goethe die Walpurgisnacht fur den 
Brocken." 

The speaker throughout is the poet, and the occasion 



to visit his temple. Ere yet the God veritably comes, we 
perceive the signs of his approach in the quivering of the 



III.— Hymn II. To Apollo 



imagined 




To-day Apollo is 
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holy laurel, in the trembling of the shrine. It is time 
for the profane to withdraw. Apollo is at the gate — the 
Delian palm bows to do him homage, the cry of the swan, 
Apollo's sacred bird, is heard on high. Let the doors of 
themselves roll back ! Let the young men declare his 
praise with voice and harp ! To see Apollo is not given 
unto all : it is the proof and promise of the Elect. That 
proof and that promise shall be ours. Now Apollo is 
present in his temple — let the youths sing his praise : so 
shall their days be long in the land which Apollo gave 
unto their fathers (1-15). Now the youths raise their song 
in honour of Apollo. Be silent, all ye faithful, and hearken 
to that Paean which wins Thetis from her mourning and 
stays the tears of Niobe — whose monumental grief still pro- 
claims the sorrow and the sin of envy, of war with Heaven. 
Against Heaven, against my king : against my king, 
against Apollo ! But they who sing the praise of Apollo 
shall have their reward (16-29). Rich in gold is Apollo, 
ever beautiful and ever young, his unshorn locks shed 
dews of healing wheresoever he goes. He is the pattern 
and patron of the Archer, the Poet, the Prophet, the 
Physician, nay he is the Pastoral God (Nomios; as well, 
ever since upon earth he did such service for Admetus. 
Lastly, he is the Founder of Cities, ever since as a child 
of four years he built the Altar of Horns in Delos (29-64). 
Under his guidance was Cyrene founded (65 ff.). Lines 
65-96 are occupied with the story of Cyrene, 97-104 with 
the origin of the cry Hie Paean. Finally 105-113 contain 
the remarkable parable of Envy. 

The schol. on v. 106 says : " In these words he rebukes 
those who jeered at him as not being able to write a big 
poem : which taunt drove him to write the Hecale." It 
is generally assumed that Phthonos represents Apollonius 
Rhodius and Apollo perhaps Ptolemy. There is a striking 
parallel to v. 106 in Apoll. Rh. iii. 932 f. dfcXeifa 8de fiduns, 
fls ou5' 6<ra ircudes foaffiv \ olde v6(p ippdcrcrcurOai. But into the 
thorny chronology of the quarrel of Callimachus and 
Apollonius we cannot here enter. We can only say 
dogmatically that there is no real difficulty in the syntax 
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of odd' 6<ra : that the construction intended is b\ra tt6vtos 
ielSet, not fori or the like : that w6vtos is the sea, not the 
Euxine, as Mr. Smiley, Hermathena xxxix. (1913), following 
Voss, conjectures : and the " Assyrian river " is, as the 
schol. says, the Euphrates, not a river — Halys or Iris — in 
Leucosyria (Smiley, l.c.\ 

For the student who is interested in the relations of 
Callimachus and Apollonius we append a list of passages 
in which he may find, as he pleases, coincidence or 
"versteckte Kritik" : Call. H. i. 15 = A. i. 129; H. ii. 
79 = A. i. 431; H. ii. 96 = A. ii. 711 f. ; H. ii. 106=A. 
in. 932 f. ; H. iii. 45 = A. Hi. 881 ; H. iii. 108 = A. i. 997 ; 
H. iii. 176 = A. iii.. 1344; H. iii. 182= A. iv. 961; Call. 
Hec. i. 1. 12 = A. iv. 217; Hec. i. 2. 11 = A. i. 177; Hec. 
4=A. i. 972; Hec. 5 = A. i. 1116; Hec. 6=A. iii. 277; 
Hec. 19=A. iii. 1226; Call./r. incert. 9(a) = A. iv. 1717; 
9(b)=A. ii. 1094; 21 = A. iv. 1323 ; 64= A. i. 738; 65 = 
A. i. 1309; 112= A. iv. 1614. 

As to the date of the poem it is agreed that it must 
belong to a period when Egypt and Cyrene were friendly, 
say 258-247 b.c In vv. 26 and 27 Callimachus speaks 
of "my king" in the singular. Now we know from 
official documents that from 267/6 to 260/259 Ptolemy 
had as co-regent a son named Ptolemy. It is pretty 
generally agreed that this son was none other than the 
future Euergetes (Ptolemy III.), the reason for the dis- 
appearance of his name from 260/259 being that by his 
betrothal to Berenice, daughter of Magas, he became 
virtual king of Cyrene (see introd. and notes to the Lock 
of Berenice). If this is right, then the Hymn cannot be 
earlier than 258 b.c. Malten (Kyrene, p. 51) says that if 
the war between Ptolemy and Cyrene, of which Polyaen. 
viii. 70 speaks, is rightly placed by Niese in 250-247, then 
the poem cannot be later than 250. The words ^ripou 
$a<rCkcv<n v. 68 are much disputed. Who are " our kings " ? 
It seems natural to understand the Battiadae, to whom as 
a matter of fact the promise was made (oracles in Herod, 
iv. 155, 157 and Diodor. viii. 29), and so the words are 
understood by Maass and Studniczka. On the other 
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hand it is pointed out that the Battiad rule came to an 
end with the fall of Arcesilas IV. somewhat between 460 
and 450 b.c. Hence it is more usually supposed that the 
reference is to the Ptolemies generally or more particularly 
to Philadelphus as king of Egypt and Euergetes as king 
in Cyrene. 

The schol. on v. 26 has jScKriX^i] t<£ UroXe/jLaltp r<j> 
WtepryiTy' 5ib $k rb <f>i\6\oyov aMv etvai &s Oebv Tiiuj.. .This 
is accepted by Studniczka who, proceeding on the 
equation Apollo = Ptolemy, thinks the king referred to 
must be young, i.e. not Philadelphus but Euergetes. 
But Studniczka goes farther. He nolds that the scene 
of Cyrene's lion-slaying was originally Thessaly and that 
tradition was accepted by Callimachus in the Hymn to 
Artemis 206-8 : between that Hymn and the Hymn to 
Apollo a new version arose which transferred the scene 
to Libya : this was an invention of Callimachus intended 
to represent Cyrene as Berenice, daughter of Magas : the 
lion is Demetrius 6 /ca\6s whom Berenice slew : and the 
date of the poem is 247 when Cyrene was united to Egypt 
by the marriage of Euergetes and Berenice. 



1. The legend of the nymph Cyrene was told in the 
Eoeae of Hesiod (schol. Pind. P. ix. 6 = Hes. fr. 149) 
from whom Pindar tells the story in P. ix. Cyrene, 
daughter of Hypseus, is seen by Apollo struggling with 
a lion near Mount Pelion. In accordance with the 
prophecy of Cheiron Apollo carries her to Libya where 
she becomes mother of Aristaeus and eponym of the 
city of Cyrene. According to Acesaudrus of Cyrene 
the king of Libya at the time was Eurypylus, whose land 



kingdom as a reward for slaying the lion. Cyrene, 
having performed the feat, received the kingdom. She 
bare two sons, Autuchus and Aristaeus (schol. Apoll. Rh. 
ii. 498). According to Phylarchus she came to Libya 
fierb. ir\ci6vu)v. When her company were sent out to 



IV. — Cyrene 



was being ravaged by a lion. 
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hunt she went with them, slew the lion and received the 
kingdom. She hare to Apollo two sons, Autuchus and 
Aristaeus. Autuchus remained in Libya, Aristaeus went 
to Ceos (schoL A poll. Rh. I.e.). Apollonius's account in 
ii. 500 ff. does not mention the slaying of the lion. To 
Nonnus she is essentially the lion-slayer (Xewro^of) 
27, 263 ; 25, 1$1 ; 45, 21 ; 46, 238, etc. 

2. The story of the foundation of Cyrene is told in 
Pindar, P. iv., Herod, iv. 145 ff., Lycophron 886 ff., Apoll. 
Rh. iv. 1232 ff. The Argonauts on their way home were 
driven by the wind into the Syrtes, from which they 
carried their ship overland for twelve days and nights to 
Lake Tritonis. From this they found no outlet to the sea, 
till Triton appeared to them, in guise of Eurypylus, son 
of Poseidon, who, in return for the gift of a tripod, 
presented Euphemus with a clod of earth and showed 
them the way out. The clod, which was the earnest of 
the possession of Libya, fell overboard and landed at 
Thera. Medea declared that (1) had Euphemus taken 
the clod home to Taenarus in Laconia, then, in the course 
of the great migrations from the Peloponnesus in the 
fourth generation, his descendants would have colonized 
Libya ; (2) as it is, Euphemus will go with the Argonauts 
to Lemnus where in wedlock with a Lemnian wife he will 
beget descendants who will come to Thera, whence Battus 
will lead a colony to Libya and so in the seventeenth 
generation fulfil Medea's prophecy. 

The fulfilment came about in this way. The descend- 
ants of Euphemus were driven fronT Lemnos by the 
Pelasgians, and came to Laconia where they settled on 
Taygetus. On the ground of their ancestry they were 
admitted to citizenship at Sparta, but when they aspired 
to the kingship they were thrown into prison, from which 
they escaped again to Taygetus. At this time Theras (see 
H. ii. 74 n.) was preparing to lead a colony to Calliste 
(Thera), and he took with him a party of the Euphemid 
refugees. Finally, by order of trie Delphic oracle (for 
details see Herod, iv. 150 ff.), Battus sets out for Libya 
with a party of colonists. They reach Plateia, an island 
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off the coast of Cyrenaica, where they stay for two years. 
Things going badly with them, they consult Delphi and 
learn that they must proceed to Libya itself. They cross 
to the mainland and settle for six years in Aziris (Azilis), 
rbv v&irai kAKKhttoli <rvyK\r)lov<ri. (Herod, iv. 157, cf. Callim. 
H. ii. 89). In the seventh year the Libyans conduct them 
westward, passing Irasa by night, until .they reach the 
Kp^jvrj 'AirdWwvos where they settle. 

Here was the " Hill of Myrtles," from which Apollo 
and Cyrene watched the Theraeans dancing with the 
Libyan women — the Myrtussa of Callimachus ii. 91, the 
yivpT(b<nov atiroj of Apoll. Rh. ii. 505. Smith and Porcher, 
Discoveries at Cyrene (1864), record an inscription (No. 13) 
found near the temple of Apollo at Cyrene which is 
dedicated 'AirdXKwvt Mvprdxp, and they remark (p. 27) on 
the abundance of myrtles in the place at the present day. 
Here, too, was the imagined scene of the slaying of the 
lion by Cyrene (cf. Malten, Kyrene, p. 56). 

V. — Hymn III. To Artemis 

According to Susemihl (i. 360) the one thing certain 
about the date of this Hymn is that it was written after 
277 b.c, because lines 251-258 presuppose the invasion of 
Asia Minor by the Gauls in 278/7 b.c, and their raid 
upon the Ionian towns (Pausan. x. 32. 4), when according 
to the dubious story of the Rhodian Cleitophon Ephesus 
was betrayed to them (Plut. Parall. 15, M filler, F.H.G. 
iv. 367). The assumption is a common one, but without 
the slightest foundation. Callimachus refers to the 
burning of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus by the 
Cimmerians under Lygdamis in the seventh century 
(Strabo i. 61, Herod, i. 15). To see in this a covert 
allusion to the Celts as Couat'and others do is a perfectly 
gratuitous extravagance. 

Gercke,Rhein. Mus. xlii. (1887), p. 273 ff., sees in v. 130 ff. 
an allusion to the two Arsinoes who are the elv&repes and 
ya\6(fi: elvdrepes because Philadelphia, the husband of 
Arsinoe I., and Ceraunus, the husband of Arsinoe II., 
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were (half) brothers, and yaXdy because Arsinoe I. was 
the wife while Arsinoe II. was the sister of Philadelphia 
This would date the Hymn previous to the repudiation of 
Arsinoe I. and Philadelphus's marriage to Arsinoe II. 
Couat, on the other hand, holding that it was written for 
the festival of Artemis at Ephesus, dates it between 258 
and 248 b.c. 

E. Maass, Hermes xxv. (1890), propounds a theory for 
which there is absolutely nothing to be said, namely, that 
it was written for the Artemis festival of the Third Phyle 
at Cyrene, which, as we have seen, was made up of the 
Nijaiureu. It is enough to say here that there is not an 
atom of evidence that the Third Phyle had anything to do 
with Artemis, and the " surprising feet" from which his 
theory starts, namely, that Artemis is attended by a choir 
of Ocean nymphs, is of all things the least surprising. In 
Homer, Od. vi. 105, Artemis is attended by the nymphs, 



the far more fundamental doctrine is that the nymphs are 
daughters of Ocean. They are the female counterpart of 
the Rivers (Uorafwl) — see Hesiod, Theog. 337 ff., whose 
doctrine is followed by Callimachus in Hymn i. 35 f. And 
if the choir of Artemis here needs such a desperate 
apology, how shall we apologize for Apollonius who (Hi. 
881 ff.) like Callimachus makes her attended by the 
nymphs of Amnisus, who are at any rate grand-daughters 
of Oceanus ? 

Maass holds that the poem must belong to a time when 
Alexandria and Cyrene were friendly, thus at earliest 
circ. 260 b.c. Kaibel on metrical grounds would put it 
earlier than any of the Hymns except vi. The early date 
for which Gercke argued is accepted by Studniczka, who 
thinks the humble role assigned to Cyrene in this Hymn 
implies a time when Alexandria and Cyrene were on such 
unfriendly terms that a court poet could not well occupy 
himself with the latter. 

The lines referring to Cyrene have been the subject of 
much dispute : ^al Kvp^vrjv irapl&aao, rg wot (Sukcls | aCrrf] 
drjpTfTTjpc dtiw Kijve, Tots ivi Kouprj | 'T^rjJs irapH Ttififiov 'Ic&X/ao? 



and. though they are there 
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ififiop* M6\ov (206-8). The " Iolcian tomb," according to 
the schol., is the tomb of Pelias. Studniczka follows 
Spanheim in thinking that twop' ted\ov refers to Cyrene's 
slaying of the lion. Meineke thought the reference was 
to a hunting contest at the funeral games of Pelias. 
Malten, Kyrene, p. 53, says, " DaB der t^oj 'Ic&X/ctoi, wo 
Kyrene an Wettspieleu teilnimmt (tpfiope, sie ist also nicht 
die einzige, die dort wettkampft !), ein Hinweis auf die 
Grabspiele zu Ehren des Pelias sei, ist eine aus der Natur 
der Sache ergebende Folgerung Meinekes und Vahlens. 
DaB in Wettspielen, an denen mehrere beteiligt sind, kein 
Loweifikampf figurieren kann, ist ebenso naturlich. Also 
besteht^Kyrenes Kunst hier in einem Wettlauf inbinnen 
(row ft«)'ihrer Hunde. Dariiber kann man sich wundern, 
aber die Worte besagen dies und nichts anderes." But, 
apart from the fact that the freak race suggested receives 
no sort of support from such expressions as Hor. Ep. 
i. 18. 50 f. cum valeas et vel cursu mperare canem, not 
even Malten's authority can compel us* to assign an im- 
possible meaning (1) to rots tvi, (2) to ^ope, and (3) to 
d^Xou. tfjLfiop' ddd\ov means " won the prize," and only on 
that assumption is rots £w, " with which," perfectly natural 
Greek. Whether the contest was part of the funeral 
games of Pelias is of course a totally different question. 



VI.— Hymn IV. To Delos 

For dating this Hymn we have the references in the 

?rophecy of Apollo to the extent of the dominion of 
'tolemy Philadelphus (165-170) and to the Gauls (171- 
188). 

Apollo, prophesving of Philadelphus, says, " beneath 
whose crown shall come^ — not loth to be ruled by a 
Macedonian — both continents and the lands which are set 
in the sea, far as where the limit of the earth is and again 
whence his swift horses carry the sun." We are immedi- 
ately reminded of the more detailed account of Ptolemy's 
dominion in the xviith Idyll of Theocritus, the 'Eyicd/nov 
els nroXefiatov, where we read, 86 ff. : 
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Kod fity QoivLkcls dirori/JLverai 'Appaplas re 
koA Zi/plas At/3i/as re KeXaivwv t AWiott^wv. 
Ilafj.(pL>\oi(Tl re Tratrt Kal clIxmtcus Kl\Ik€<t<ti 
crafialvei, AvkLols re <pt\owTo\4fioi<rl re Kapcrl, 
Kal v&ctols KvicXdSeeeiv, iirel ol vaes Aptarai 
Tcbvrov iirnrXdovTi, dd\aa<ra d& iraaxt Kal ala, 
Kal irorafiol KeXddovres avdaaovrai liroXefialip. 

Into the question of the mutual relations of Theocritus 
and Callimachus we cannot here enter. Theocritus in his 
Encomium speaks of Arsinoe II. as still alive, which dates 
the poem before 270 b.c. Wilamowitz puts it during the 
First Syrian War — " als der Krieg gegen Syrien, der 274 
begonnen hat, guten Fortgang nahm, aber noch im Gange 
war" (Textge8chichte d. gr. Bukol. p. 152). If we assume 
the year 271 b.c, the year in which that war ended, as 
the date of the Hymn to Delos, the dominion of Phil- 
adelphus at that date would sufficiently justify the words of 
Callimachus. It 'included, outside Egypt, Coele Syria 
(recovered about 280), Lycia, Caria, Miletus, the island of 
Cyprus, and the Cyclades. 

The reference to the Gallic invasion (see notes on the 
passage) would suit the supposed date very well. The 
schol. on v. 175 says : " Brennus, the king of the Gauls, 
gathered together the Celts and went against Pytho, 
wishing to plunder the treasures of the god. But when 
they approached, Apollo destroyed most of them by hail. 
A few survived, and one Autigonus, a friend of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, procured them to serve him as mercenaries, 
Ptolemy wanting such an army at the moment. But they 
were equally eager to plunder his treasures. Knowing 
this he arrested them and brought them to the so-called 
Sebennytic mouth of the Nile where he drowned them. 
This is the ' common struggle' which he prophesies." 
Some regard the Antigonus mentioned above as the king 
of Macedon, others as merely a recruiting agent. The 
account of the incident in Paus. i. 7. 2 is: "When 
Ptolemy was preparing to repel the aggression of Magas 
he procured mercenaries, among them four thousand 
Gauls. Finding that these were plotting to seize Egypt, 
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he conducted them over the river to a desert island, where 
they perished by each other's hands and by hunger." 

It should be remembered, further, that from 308 b.c. 
there existed the Confederation of the Islanders — Tb 
Koivdv tuv N^o-twrwy — under the protectorate of Egypt 
and having its headquarters at Delos. See Dittenberger, 
Orient, gr. Inscr. Nos. 25, 40, 67, Syll. 2 Nos. 202, 209, 
223, 224, 471, 588. The president of the Confederation 
(vrj<rlapxos) was nominated not by the Islands but by 
Egypt. 

VII. — V. The Bath of Pallas 

No one has detected in this poem any reference to con- 
temporary events. It shares with Hymn vi. the peculiarity 
of being written in the Doric dialect, while it alone 
forsakes the heroic for the elegiac metre. On Kaibel's 
metrical theory it would come third in date, after vi. and 
iii. As to its destination, Susemihl holds that it was 
written to the order of the Argives for a festival of Pallas 
in that city. That is the view also of F. Spiro, " Prolog 
und Epilog in Lykophrons Alexandra," Hermes xxiii. (1888) 
p. 194 ff., who holds further that it belongs to a period when 
such commissions were necessary for Callimachus, the 
period which he pictures in Epigrams xxviii., xxxiv., xlvii., 
when he was living as a poor schoolmaster in Eleusis, 
before his introduction to the Alexandrian court. He 
regards v. 56, pvOos 5' ovk i/ibs d\X' tr4pu)v, a as the announce- 
ment by the poet of an artistic dogma which he was after- 
wards to express in less simple language in the Aitia : 
ppovrav d' ovk ifibv dXXd. Ai6s, frag, incert. 146 (490). In v. 
140 ff. he detects a "versteckte Kritik" of Lycophron, 
Alex. 1474 Gibfav TraXcudp BeppvKwv iray K\r)ptav , which the 
Hymn therefore according to Spiro presupposes. 

It was the custom, we are told by the schol. on v. 1, 
for the women of Argos on an appointed day to carry the 
image of Athena and the shield of Diomede to the river 
Inachus and there to wash them. The image is the 
Palladium carried off from Troy by Odysseus and Diomede 

a I cannot tell how the truth may be ; I say the tale as 
'twas said to me,'* Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 22. 
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and by the latter brought to Argos. The shield of 
Diomede was dedicated by him in Athena's temple, cf. 
Pausan. ii. 24. 2, who mentions a temple of Athena 
Oxyderces on the Acropolis at Argos dedicated by 
Diomede in memory of the day when Athena took the 
mist from his eyes that he might discern God and man 
(B. v. 127 f.). 

For the widespread custom of annually bathing the 
holy image we have to compare the Athenian Plyuteria 
(Xen. Hell. i. 4. 12, Plut Ale. 34), also Pausan. ii. 10. 4 
where, speaking of the temple of Aphrodite at Sicyon, he 
says 4<ria<n p&v 5i) is aM yvvii re vwubpos . . . xal irapdivos 
iepuxrfoTjv irriTeiov ix 0V(Ta ' ^ovrpo<p6pov rty irapdivov dvofidfovat. 
See further Ovid, Fast. iv. 336 ff. , Ammian. Marc xxiii. 3, 
Tac. Germ. 40, and for the significance of the practice 
Mannhardt, Baumkultus chapter vii., Antike Wald u. 
Feldtylte, chapter v. 

VI1L— Hymn VI. To Demeter 

Nothing can be determined as to the date of this Hymn. 
On Kaibel's metrical theory it is the oldest of all. The 
schol. on v. 1 says : " Ptolemy Philadelphus among other 
imitations of Athenian customs which he established in 
Alexandria, instituted the Procession of the Basket (rty 
rod KaK&dov irp6o5ov). For it was the custom in Athens that 
on a fixed day a basket should be borne upon a carriage 
in honour of Athena." The details of this Athenian 
celebration are entirely unknown, but it may be supposed 
that it followed more or less closely the model of 
the Athenian Thesmophoria. In that and in similar 
festivals there are three essential moments : Anodos (or 
Cathodos), Nesteia, Calligeneia, as they were called in 
the Thesmophoria. All that can be clearly distinguished 
here is that the Basket with its mystic contents is 
carried in procession to the temple of the goddess, 
attended by women, some of whom being uninitiated — 
these, if we may infer from the Athenian Thesmophoria, 
include the unmarried women — go but part of the way, 
while access to the temple is confined to the initiated 
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(v. 118 ff.) ; and, further, that the procession takes place 
after sunset (v. 7). 

IX: — Table op Dates. 

B.C. 

323. Ptolemy satrap of Egypt. 
323-321. Ptolemy under Perdiccas. 

322. Cyrene conquered and attached to the satrapy of 
. Egypt. 

321. Ptolemy marries Eurydice, daughter of Antipater. 
321-319. Ptolemy under Antipater. 

320. Ptolemy seizes Coele Syria ; establishes protec- 
torate of Cyprus. 

319-311. Ptolemy under Polyperchoni 

318. Ptolemy marries Berenice. 

313. Cyrene under Ophelias revolts from Egypt. 

311-305. Ptolemy independent satrap. % 

310-9. Birth of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Cos. 

308. Establishment of T6 Koivdv tG>v Nriaihrrw under 
protectorate of Egypt. 
Ptolemy recovers Cyrenaica : Magas, son of 
Berenice, viceroy of Cyrene. 

305-285. Ptolemy I. Soter, king of Egypt. 

285. Ptolemy II. Philadelphus associated with his 
father as king ; marries Arsinoe I., daughter 
of Lysimachus. 

283. Death of Ptolemy I. Soter. 

280-79. Invasion of Gauls. Ptolemy recovers Coele 
Syria. 

277. Ptolemy repudiates Arsinoe I. and marries his 

full sister Arsinoe II. 
Revolt of Magas of Cyrene, who marries 

Apama, daughter of Antiochus. 
273-1. First Syrian War; Lycia, Caria, etc., fall to 

Egypt. 

270. Death of Arsinoe II. Philadelphus. 

270-258. Co-regency of Ptolemy III. Euergetes. 

267-3. Chremonidean War. 

262. Defeat of Egyptian fleet at Cos. 
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258. Death of Magas of Cyrene, who had betrothed 
his daughter Berenice to Ptolemy, afterwards 
Ptolemy Euergetes. 
257-6. The affair of Demetrius the Fair at Cyrene. 
Ptolemy Euergetes king of Cyrene. 
Second Syrian War. 
247. Death of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 
247. Ptolemy HI. Euergetes. Cyrene united to Egypt 
by marriage of Ptolemy III. to Berenice, 
daughter of Magas. 
Third Syrian War. 
221. Death of Ptolemy III. 
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KAAAIMAXOT TMNOI 



I. — EIE AIA 

ZiTjvos Hot tL k€V aXXo irapa (nrovhfjaiv deiSeiv 
Xwiov rj 0€ov avrov, del fieyav, alev dvaKra, 
YlrjXayovwv 1 eXarrjpa, hiKaairoXov ovpaviSrjai; 

7tcos Kai fiw, At/era lov deiaofiev ijc Avkcliov; 
ev hovfj fidXa Ovfjuos, eirel yevos dfufrrfpurrov. 6 
Z*€v, are fiev y \haioimv ev ovpeal <f>aai yeveadai, 
Zi€v, ere 8' ev 'ApKaSiy norepoL, ndrep, eif/evaavro; 
" Kprjres del tf/evarar 99 /cat yap rd</>ov, <L ava, 

G€LO 

Jtprjres ereKTrjVavro' crv 8' ov Oaves, eaal yap alei. 

1 mjXaybvtay E.M. ; mjkoybvw. The reading of the mss. 
HrjKoybvwv {TnfkoybvW t&v yiy&vrwv rrapb. rb £k wrj\ov yevia0ai 9 
rovrian tt)s yijs schol.) was corrected by Salmasius and 
others from E.M. 8. v. UrjXaybw ol ylyavTes, KaXX//xaxos 
44 ILrjkaybvwv iXariipa" Cf. Hesych. 8.V., Strabo vii. 331, 
fr. 40. 

a Mountain in Crete. 
6 Mountain in Arcadia. 

c This proverbial saying, attributed to Epimenides, is 
quoted by St. Paul, Ep. Tit. i. 12, " One of themselves, a 
prophet of their own, said, The Cretans are always liars, 
evil beasts, idle bellies" (/ca/cA Oypla, yaaripes dpyal), and 
seems to be alluded to by Aratus, Phaen. 30 ei irebv 6j. 
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I.— TO ZEUS 

At libations to Zeus what else should rather be sung 
than the god himself, mighty for ever, king for ever- 
more, router of the Pelagonians, dealer of justice to 
the sons of Heaven ? 

How shall we sing of him — as lord of Dicte a or 
of Lycaeum & ? My soul is all in doubt, since 
debated is his birth. O Zeus, some say that thou 
wert born on the hills of Ida a ; others, O Zeus, say 
in Arcadia; did these or those, O Father, lie? 
" Cretans are ever liars." e Yea, a tomb, d O Lord, for 
thee the Cretans builded; but thou didst not die, 
for thou art for ever. 

The explanation given by Athenodorus of Eretria ap. 
Ptolem. Hephaest. in Photii Bibl. p. 150 Bekk. is that 
Thetis and Medea, having a dispute as to which of them 
was the fairer, entrusted the decision to Idomeneus of 
Crete. He decided in favour of Thetis, whereon Medea 
said, " Cretans are always liars " and cursed them that they 
should never speak the truth. The schol. on the present 
passage says tnat Idomeneus divided the spoils of Troy 
unfairly. 

* The Cretan legend was that Zeus was a prince who was 
slain by a wild boar and buried in Crete. His tomb was 
variously localized and the tradition of " the tomb of Zeus " 
attaches to several Dlaces even in modern times, especially 
to Mount Iuktas. oee A. B. Cook, Zeus, vol. i. p. 157 ff. 
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CALLIMACHUS 



iv 8e are HappaoLji 1 'Pety t4k€V, f)xi> p>dXiara 10 

€<JK€V OpOS 0dfWOLGL 7T€piGK€7T€S' ZvOcV 6 X&P°S 
Upos, ovSe Tt fllV KVXprt\p.€VOV EtAcifltHTj? 
ipnerov ov8e yvvr) im/iicr/eTai, dXXd i 'Pcfys 
dyyvyLOV KaXiovai Xex<*>t>ov 'AmSai^e?. 
€vda a 9 €7T€t p/f]TT\p jicydXcov dVc^/caTO koXttojv 
avTLKa Si^rjro poov vSaros, to K€ tokolo 15 
Xvfiara ^vtAcooxuto, reov 8* evl xpGna Xoiaaai. 
AdSwv dAA' ovtto) jxeyas eppecv ov8* 'Epu- 
fiavOos, 

XevKoraros 7Torafiwv, en 8' dfipoxos r)cv Smaaa 

*ApKa8ir)' jjlgXXcv Se fidX evvSpos KaXeeadai >, 

avrts" €7T€t TrjfiovSe, 'Per) or iXvcaro fjLiTprjv, 20 

rj iroXXas i<f>v7T€p0€ aapcoviSas vypos y \da>v 

rjeipcv, iroXXas 8e McAay &Kyy\a€v dfjid£as, 

7toXXgl 8e Kapvicuvos 2 aVa> Stepov 7rep iovros 

IXvovs ifidXovTO KLva>7r€Ta, viaaero 8' dvrjp 25 

7T€^0? VTrkp K/)50tV T€ 7roAuOTldV 8 T€ M€T(X)7TrjV 
Soft aXeOS' TO 8c 7ToXX6v vStOp V7TO TTOOoIv €K€LTO. 

/cat p viT djjLrjxaviijs axo/xevrj <j>dro ttotviq. 
'P«V 

1 Happaaly Lascaris ; napvaaly. 

2 Kapvtwos Arnaldus, cf. Paus. viii. 34, Plin. iv. 6; 
Kaplu)Pos mss. 

8 n-oXi/oriop schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 1172 ; ToXforeiop mss. and 
schol. Pind. O. vi. 146 ; cf. Nicand. T. 792, 950, A. 466. 



* Arcadia. 6 Cf. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1240. 

c Goddess of birth. d Tne ancient Arcadians (schol.). 

* River in Arcadia. 

* Melas] Dion. Per. 415 ff. 'ApMes 'ATtdavrjes virb <TKo*d)v 
'Epvfx&vdov, tvOa M l\as, 80i Kpadts, Xva ptei vypds *Ia<ov, fa 1 Ka ^ 
3S 
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In Parrhasia a it was that Rheia bare thee, where 
was a hill sheltered with thickest brush. Thence 
is the place holy, and no fourfooted b thing that hath 
need of Eileithyia c nor any woman approacheth 
thereto, but the Apidanians d call it the primeval 
childbed of Rheia. There when thy mother had 
laid thee down from her mighty lap, straightway she 
sought a stream of water, wherewith she might 
purge her of the soilure of birth and wash thy body 
therein. 

But mighty Ladon* flowed not yet, nor Eryman- 
thus/ clearest of rivers ; waterless was all Arcadia ; 
yet was it anon to be called well-watered. For at 
that time when Rhea loosed her girdle, full many a 
hollow oak did watery Iaon* bear aloft, and many 
a wain did Melas-f carry and many a serpent above 
Camion/ wet though it now be, cast its lair ; and a 
man would fare on foot over Crathis A and many- 
pebbled Metope, 1 athirst : while that abundant water 
lay beneath; his feet. 

And ^^Aen in distress the lady Rheia said, " Dear 

<by6yios firjK^verai ti8a<ri A&Scw. Herodot. i. 145 has "QXeuos 
&v t$ UeTpos rroTCLfibs fieyas 4<ttL Strabo 386 has "OXevoy, trap' 
Sv rrorafibs fiiyas MAas where it has been proposed to read 
rap* dv <Jleipo$> and to omit MAas. M. T. Smiley, in 
Classical Qu. v. (1911) p. 89 f., suggests that the Styx is 
meant, which supplies tne waterfall near Nonacris in North 
Arcadia and later becomes a tributary of the Crathis (Paus. 
viii. 18. 4). When Leake discovered; the waterfall in 1806 
the natives did not know the name Styx for it but called it 
the Black -Water (Mavro nero) or the Dragon Water. The 
name UeTpos in any case suggests a connexion with the 
underworld. 

9 Carnion or-Carion, river in Arcadia, Paus. viii. 34. 
* Crathis, river in Arcadia (and Achaea), Paus. vii. 25. 11, 
viii. 15. 5, viii. 18. 4. 

' Metope, river in Arcadia. 
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" Tata <f>iXrj, T€K€ Kal crv' real 8* (bStves i\a<f>pai" 
et7T€ Kal dvravvaaaa derj puiyav vif/odi Tn\yyv 30 
Trkffeev opos OKriTrrpcp' to Se oi St^a ttovXv hUcrrq, 
€K 8* €X*€V jxeya x^vpua' t60l XP° a <f>cu$pvvaaa, 

<&Va* T€OV GTT€lp<X)G€ i N48t) 84 <T€ 8wK€ KOfll&W 1 

Kevdfiov eao) VLprjratov, Xva Kpv<f>a iraihevoio, 
7Tp€a/3vTaTr) Nvp,<f>4a)v at \xiv tot€ puaiwaavTO, 35 

7TpWTL(TT7J y€V€fj 2 /X€TCt y€ SrVya T€ ^>L\vp7jV T€. 

ov8* dXlrjv a7T€T€iG€ Oerj X^P LV » dXkd to x^vpua 
Kelvo NdSrjv ovopurjve' to puev irodi irovkv KaT avro 

K.aVKO>V(X)V TTToAUdpOV, O Ae7Tp€LOV* 7T€^aTtOT<U, 

avp,<f>€p€Tai NrjpijL, 7raAatOTaToy 84 puiv v8o>p 40 

VlCUVol* 7TLVOVGL AvKOOWq? apKTOlO. 

€$T€ ®€vas aireXeLTrev efti-f&vto&oto </>€povaa, 
Za€v 7raT€p, rj Nvpb</yrj ae (Qeval 8' eaav iyyvdi 

TOVT&Kl TOL 7r4a€, 8atpLOV, CLTr\ 6p<f>aX6s' €V0€V 

9 Opb<f>d\iov p,€T€7T€LTa tt48ov KaXeovai K*®/ov€s. 
Za€V, ok 8e KvpfidvTcuv €Tapai 7rpoo€7rr)XVvavTO 45 

1 KOfdfav A ; Kofitaaat other mss. 
2 Tpunlarr} yeve^i Schneider. 
• Airptov mss. ; corr. Wass. 
* yviwol mss. 

a Cf Paus. iv. 33. 1, "The Messenians say that Zeus 
was reared among them and that his nurses were Ithome 
and Neda, after whom the river got its name." Cf. viii. 
38 ff. 

6 Styx, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, Hesiod, Th. 361. 
c Philyra, daughter of Oceanus, mother of Cheiron by 
Cronus. 

d Paus. iv. 20. 2. The river Neda rises in Mount 
Lycaeon, flows into Messenia and forms the boundary 
between Messenia and Elis. Cf. Strabo 348 who says it 
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Earth, give *birth thou also! thy birthpangs are' 
light." So spake the goddess, and lifting her great 
arm aloft she smote the mountain with her staff ; 
and it was greatly rent in twain for her and poured 
forth a mighty flood. Therein, O Lord, she cleansed 
thy body ; and swaddled thee, and gave thee to 
Neda a to carry within the Cretan covert, that thou 
mightst be reared secretly : Neda, eldest of the 
nymphs who then were about her bed, earliest birth 
after Styx ft and Philyra. c And no idle favour did 
the goddess repay her, but named that stream 
Neda d ; which, I ween, in great flood by the very city 
of the Cauconians/ which is called Lepreion,^ mingles 
its stream with Nereus/ and its primeval water do the 
son's sons of the Bear/ Lycaon's daughter, drink. 

When the nymph, carrying thee, O Father Zeus, 
toward Cnosus, 1 ' was leaving Thenae 1 — for Thenae 
was nigh to Cnosus — even then, O God, thy navel 
fell away : hence that plain the Cydonians-? call the 
Plain of the Navel.* But thee, O Zeus, the com- 
panions of the Cyrbantes 1 took to their arms, even 

rises in Lycaeon from a spring which Rheia caused to flow 
in order to wash the infant Zeus. 

* A people of Triphylia, Horn. Od. iii. 366. 

* Herod, iv. 148 says that Lepreon in Triphylia was 
founded by the Minyae* after driving out the Cauconians. 

9 i.e. the sea. 

* Areas, the ancestor of the Arcadians, was the son 
of Zeus and Lycaon's daughter Callisto who was changed 
into a bear. 

' Town in Crete. 

* Cydonia, town in Crete. 

* Schol. Nicand. Alex. 7 '0fi<f>a\6s 7&/> t6tos h Kp^rp, ws ical 
KaXKL/juxot ' triae . . . KtfSwm. Diodor. v. 70 tells the story 
(he says Zeus was carried by the Curetes) and gives the 
name of the place as Omphalos and of the plain around as 
Omphaleion. 1 Corybantes. 
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At/cratat MeAtat, ae 8* €Kol[jllg€V 'ASp^oreta 
XLkvco 1 evt xpvaico, ait 8' idrjaao irLova p,a£dv 
alyds 'A/JLaAdetrjs, iirl 8k yXvKV Krjpiov efipcos. 
yivro yap i^amvata HavaKpiSos epya jxeXlaarr^s 
'ISatots 1 iv opeaaL, rd re icXeiovaL IldVa/cpa. 60 
ovXa 8k Kovprjrizs ae 7T€pl 7rpvXiv <hpyr\aavro 
T€vx*a> 7T€7rXtfyovT€s, 2 Xva Kpovos ovaaiv rjxV v 
dcrm'Sos elaatoi /cat p,rj aeo Kovpi^ovros •. 

KaXoL fl€V 7j€^€V, KOlXoL 8' €Tp(L<f>€S, OVpdvi€ 2t€V, 

6£i> 8* dirffirjoas, raxwol 84 toi tfXOov lovXot. * 65 
dXX' en 7Tai8vds €<bv i<f>pdooao irdvra reXeca • 
rco rot /cat yvarrol 7TpoT€prjy€V€€s 7rep iovres 
ovpavov ovk ijjLtyrjpav ix* lv imSal&iov oIkov, 
^jbrjvaiol 8' ov trdp/nav dXrjOies tfarav aotSot* 

<f>dvro 7rdXov KpovCSrjoi Siar/H^a Scoftara vetfiai' 60 
rls 84 k err* 0vXvjJL7ra> re /cat *Ai8i KXrjpov ipvooai, 
o? jLtaAa fir) vcvirjXos; in laalrj yap 4olk€ 
7rrjXaa0ai' rd 8k roaoov oaov Sid ttXclotov e^ovox. 

lff€v8oLfJL7}V dloVTOS <X K€V 7T€7t18oL€V aKOtrfv. 

ov <T€ dewv iacrfjva irdXoi deaav, epya 8c x^P^> v > 66 
1 \etKV(fi mss. 1 v. I. TeirXiyy&res. 



a The ash-tree nymphs, cf. Hesiod, Th. 187. 

6 Of. Apoll. Rh. iii. 132 ff. Atds reptKaWis ddvpfia \ kcivo, 
t6 ol irolri<re (pLXij rpo<pbs 'Afynjoreta | Arrfxp iv 'Idaly in v^ma 
Kovpl^ovn | acpaipav 4vrp6xoXov ; i.q. Nemesis, sister of the 
Curetes (schol.). 

0 The nymph or she-goat who suckled Zeus ; Diodor. v. 
70, Apollod. i. 5, schol. Arat. 161, Ovid, Fast. v. 115 ff. 

d Mountains in Crete (Steph. Byz. s.v. Udvaicpa). Zeus 
rewarded the bees by making them of a golden bronze 
colour and rendering them insensible to the rigours of the 
mountain climate (Diodor. v. 70). 

• Apollodor. i. 4, " The Curetes in full armour, guarding 
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the Dictaean Meliae, a and Adrasteia 6 laid thee to 
rest in a cradle of gold, and thou didst suck the rich 
teat of the she -goat Amaltheia, c and thereto eat 
the sweet honey-comb. For suddenly on the hills 
of Ida, which men call Panacra,* appeared the works 
of the Panacriaji-^bee. And lustily round thee 
danced the Quretes^a war-dance/ beating their 
armour, that GtomiS might hear with his ears the 
din of the shield, but not thine infant noise. 

Fairly didst thou wax, O heavenly Zeus, and fairly 
wert thou nurtured, and swiftly thou didst grow to 
manhood, and speedily came the down upon thy 
cheek. But, while yet a child, thou didst devise 
all the deeds of perfect stature. Wherefore thy 
kindred, though an earlier generation, grudged not 
that thou shouldst have heaven for thine appointed 
habitation.^ The ancient poets spake not altogether 
truly. For they said that the lot assigned to the 
sons of Cronus their three several abodes. h But who 
would draw lots for Olympus and for Hades — save 
a very fool ? for equal chances should one cast 
lots ; but these are the wide world apart. When I 
speak fiction, be it such fiction as persuades the 
listener's ear! Thou wert made sovereign of the 
gods not by casting of lots but by the deeds of thy 

the infant in the cave, beat their shields with their spears 
that Cronus might not hear the child's voice." 

f TpOXis, the Cretan name for the irvpplxv (Aristotle fr. 
476, schol. Pind. P. ii. 127) or dance in armour (Pollux iv. 
96 and 99). 

* This has been supposed to refer, to the fact that Ptolemy 
Philadelphia was the youngest of the sons of Ptolemy Soter. 
See Introduction. 

* Homer, 11. xv. 187 ff.; cf. Apollodor. i. 7, Pind. O. 
vii. 54 ff. 
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ar\ r€ pirj to re Kapros, o /cat 7T€Aa? ctaao 8i<f>pov. 
dyKao 8* oiojv&v fidy* \m^Lpo\ov dyyeXiojrrjv 
aa>v repdojv a r ifJLOL<H <fUXois ivhe^ia <f>aivois. 
ctAco 8' al£r)6jv o rt fyiprovrov ov av ye wjcov 

€JJL7T€pdlJLOVS , OVK avhpd aaK€07TaXoV s OV JJL€V dotSdV* 70 

aAAd rd jjl€V fiaKapeaaw oXi^oaiv adOi 7rapr}Ka$ 
aAAa fjueXciv irepouaL, av 8' iijeXeo irroXidpxovs 
ovtovs, &v V7r6 X e ^P a yewfJiopos, &v tSpis cdxp^s, 
cUv iperrjs, (Lv iravra* ri 8 s ov Kpariovros vtt layyv; 
clvtIkcl xaA/djas' fiev vSelofiev 'H^ataroto, 75 
T€vxr}<rras 8' "Aprjos, €7TaKTrjpas 8e Xltojvtjs 
'AprejJLiSos, Oot/fov 8e Xvprjs ed elSoras otfjuovs' 
€K 8e Aids jSaatA^cs*, €7T€l Alos ovSev av&KTWv 
dciorepov tG) /cat afe 1 rerjv eKpivao Xd£iv. 
ocokcls Se irroXLedpa <f)vXaaa€p.€v , t£eo 8* auros 1 go 
aKprja iv iroXUaaw, iiroiftios ot T€ St/c^at 
AaoV wo OKoXvfja ot t* fyiraXiv Idvvovaw 
iv Se pvrj<f>€VL7jv efiaXes a<f>iaw, iv 8* dAts oXfiov 
irdai fiev, ov fidXa 8' fow. &t/c€ 8c T€Kp,rjpaa0ai 
rjficTepo) fieSeovrr Trepnrpo yap €vpv jSc/fy/ccv. 85 
eairipios kclvos ye reAct Ta /ccv fjpi vorfay 
iaitipios tol fieyiara, rd puelova 8', efire votfarj. 
ot oe ra ftev ttA€iojvi, Ta o oi>x €vt, tow o a7ro 
irdpmav 

avros avrjv eKoXovaas, eveKXaoaas 8e jicvourfv. 

• X a W € l JL *Y a > KpoviSrj 7Tavv7T€pTaT€, SdVrop idojv, 90 

1 <r<f>€ Bentley ; at/n. 

a Bia and Cratos appear as personifications of the might 
and majesty of Zeus in Aeschylus, P. V. 9 Hesiod, Th. 385, etc. 

* The eagle. 

0 Artemis Chitone (Chitonea, Athen. 629 e), so called from 
the tunic (chiton) in which as huntress she was represented ; 
not, as the schol. says, from the Attic deme Chitone. 
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hands, thy might and that strength a which thou hast 
set beside thy throne. And the most excellent of 
birds b didst thou make the messenger of thy signs ; 
favourable to my friends be the signs thou showest ! 
And thou didst choose that which is most excellent 
among men — not thou the skilled in ships, nor the 
wielder of the shield, nor the minstrel : these didst 
thou straightway renounce to lesser gods, other cares 
to others. But thou didst choose the rulers of cities 
themselves, beneath whose hand is the lord of the 
soil, the skilled in spearmanship, the oarsman, yea, 
all things that are : what is there that is not under 
the ruler's sway ? Thus, smiths, we say, belong to 
Hephaestus ; to Ares, warriors ; to Artemis of the 
Tunic/ huntsmen ; to Phoebus they that know well 
the strains of the lyre. But from Zeus come kings ; for 
nothing is diviner than the kings of Zeus. Wherefore 
thou didst choose them for thine own lot, and gavest 
them cities to guard. And thou didst seat thyself 
in the high places of the cities, watching who rule 
their people with crooked judgements, and who rule 
otherwise. And thou hast bestowed upon them 
wealth and prosperity abundantly ; unto all, but not 
in equal measure. One may well judge by our 
Ruler, d for he hath clean outstripped all others. At 
evening he accomplisheth that whereon he thinketh 
in the morning ; yea, at evening the greatest things, 
but the lesser soon as he thinketh on them. But the 
others accomplish some things in a year, and some 
things not in one ; of others, again, thou thyself 
dost utterly frustrate the accomplishing and thwartest 
their desire. 

Hail ! greatly hail ! most high Son of Cronus, 
* Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 285-247 b.c. 
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8<oTop a7T7)fjLovLr)s* Tea 8' epy/xara Tt? kcv aelSoi; 
ov y£v€T , ovk earat, tls 1 kcv 2 A to? cpy/xar* dcto-at. 8 
, X ai P € ir aT€ P> X ai P av " L ' oloov o aperrjv r otyevos 

I T€. 

j our apenqs arep oApos eiriorarai avopas aegeiv 
ovt* aperf} a<f>€VOLO* SiSov 8* apeTqv re /cat oAfiov. 96 

i 

1 &rrcu • Wf vulg. * Kev mss. ; *ai Wilamow. 

8 delo-cu Blomf. ; deLaot or dcfoei mss. 
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giver of good things, giver of safety. Thy works 
who could sing ? There hath not been, there shall 
not be, who shall sing the wprks of Zeus. Hail! 
Father, hail again ! and grant us goodness and pros- \ 
perity. Without goodness wealth cannot bless men, / 
nor goodness without prosperity. Give us goodness 
and weal. 
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II.— EIS AIIOAAQNA 

Otov 6 rcbiroXXcovos iaeiaaro 8d<f>vivos op7rq£, 
ota 8* SXov to fieXadpov eKas, eKas Sorts aXirpos* 
kcu 877 ttov ra dvperpa koXco 7to81 <S>olfios dpdaaer 
ov% Spaas; iirevevaev S AtfXios rj8v n <f>olvi(; 
itjamvrjs, S 8e kvkvos iv rjepi koXov deL8ei. 5 
avrol vvv Karoxrjes dvaKXiveade rruXdtov, 
avral 8e KXrjtSes' S yap Beds ovKen \iaKprr\v 
oi 8e veot, fwX7rqv re kol is X°P° V ivrwevOe. 

JmoXXcov ov navrl cfraeiverai, dXX* S res iaOXos* 
5s fiw t8rj, fieyas odros, os ovk t8e, Xltos iKetvos. 10 
oif/ofied 9 , co 'E/cae/oye, /cat ivvo/jLed 9 oimore Xiroi. 
p/f\re GLCOTrrjXrjv KiOapw p^r aifjo<f>ov typos 
rod OotjSou rovs 7ral8as *X €LV i^rj/ji^aavros, 
el reXeetv fidXXovat ydfiov noXirfv re Kepeladai, 
eoTTjUew 8e ro relxos in dpxaioiai depeOXois. 15 



° The palm-tree by which Leto supported herself when 
she bare Apollo. Cf. H. Delos 210, Horn. H. Apoll. 117, 
Od. vi. 162 f., Theogn. 5 f. The laurel and the palm 
are coupled in Euripides, Hecuba, 458 ff. 

6 For the association of the swan with Apollo cf. Hymn to 
Delos 249 ; Plato, Phaedo, 85 ; Manilius v. 381 " ipse Deum 
cygnus condit. " 

0 The schol. on v. 12 remarks that Callimachus emphasizes 
the presence of the God because " it is said in the case of 
prophetic gods that the deities are sometimes present 
48 
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How the laurel branch of Apollo trembles ! how 
trembles all the shrine ! Away, away, he that is 
sinful ! Now surely Phoebus knocketh at the door 
with his beautiful foot. See'st thou not ? the Delian 
palm a nods pleasantly of a sudden and the swan b in 
the air sings sweetly. Of yourselves now ye bolts be 
pushed back, pushed back of yourselves, ye bars! 
The god is no longer far away. And ye, young men, 
prepare ye for song and for the dance. 

Not unto everyone doth Apollo appear, but unto 
him that is good. Whoso hath seen Apollo, he is 
great ; whoso hath not seen him, he is of low estate. 
We shall see thee, O Archer, and we shall never be 
lowly. Let not the youths keep silent lyre or noise- 
less step, when Apollo visits c his shrine, if they 
think to accomplish marriage and to cut the locks of 
age, d and if the wall is to stand upon its old founda- 

{iTilhi/Uiv), sometimes absent (diro%i€U'), and when they are 

? resent the oracles are true, when absent false." Cf. Find, 
iv. 5 otic dwoddfxov 'AirAXXowos tvx&tos. The Delphians 
celebrated the seventh day of the month By sios — the birthday 
of Apollo — when he was supposed to revisit his temple, and 
the seventh of the holy month (Attic Anthesterion) was 
celebrated by the Delians when Apollo was supposed to 
return to Delos from the land of the Hyperboreans. 
(W. Schmidt, Qeburtstag im Altertum,p. 86.) Cf. Verg. A. 
iii. 91. 

4 i.e. if they are to live to old age. 
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CALLIMACHUS 
rfyaddfjirjv tovs 7raXSas, errel x*Xvs ovkct depyos. 

€V(f>7JIJL€LT y dlOVT€9 eiT ' AlToXAcOVOS OLOlSfj. 
€V<f>7jlJL€l Kal 7TOVTOS, OT€ k\€IOVOW OLOlSol 

fj Kidapiv rj r6£a, AvKwpeos circa <S>ol/3ov. 

ov8e ®ens 'A^iA^a KLVvperai alXiva /jLrjTrjp, 20 

ornroff* ir) 7ratrjov ir) 7rairjov aKovarj. 

Kal fjiev 6 SaKpvoeis aVajSaAAerai dXyea irirpos, 
ocms evl Opvylrj Siepos Xldos eorrjpiKTai, i 
^idpfiapov ami yvvaiKos 6i£vp6v tl ^aiWcrjs'. 
Ir) Ir) cfrOeyyeode' kolkov fiaKapeooiv ipi£eiv. 25 
os fidxerai fiaKapeooiv, c/xa) [SaoiXrji /xa^otro* 
ocms ifico jSaaiAqi, /cat * AttoXXcjvi fidxoiro. 
tov x°pov a>7rdAAa>i>, o n oi Kara dvfxov detSei, 
Tifirjoer Swarai ydp, errel Ail 8e£ids fjcrrai. 
oz)8' 6 x°P°S rov OoijSov 6^' ev fiovov r)fiap deloei, 30 
ecm ydp evvfivos' rls av oi pea OotjSov delSoi; 

Xpvcrea TwrroXXcovi to t evhvrov rj r emrropTrls 
rj re Xvprj to t de/JLfxa to Avktlov rj re <f>apeTprj, 
Xpvoea Kal ra WStAa' rroXvxpvoos yap 9 Arr6XXo)v. 
Kal he rroXvKreavos' Tlvd&vl K€ reKfirjpaio . 35 
Kal /xev 1 del koXos Kal del veos' ovrrore Oot/fou 
1 Kal fikv e ; other mss. Kal kcp. 



a i.e. the lyre, originally made by Hermes from the shell 
of a tortoise, ifyacdfirtv = Well done ! 

* Lycoreus, by-name of Apollo, from Lycoreia, town on 
Parnassus above Delphi : Strabo 418. 3 viripKeircu 5' afrrifc if i 
AvK(bp€ia i<fS o(5 rbirov wpbrepov tdpvvro ol Ae\<pol \nrkp tov Upov, 
Legends of its foundation in Pausanias x. 6, 2-3. 
AvKwpeloio Apoll. Rh. iv. 1490. 

6 Though Hit not iij, is the usual form, it is perhaps better 
here to write the aspirated form to suit the suggested 
etymology from tei " shoot." See w. 97-104 for the legend. 

d Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, had, according to Horn. 
II. xxiv. 602 ff., six sons and six daughters, who were slain by 
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tions. Well done the youths, for that the shell a is 
no longer idle. 

Be hushed, ye that hear, at the song to Apollo ; 
yea, hushed is even the sea when the minstrels 
celebrate the lyre or the bow, the weapons of 1 
Lycoreian Phoebus. 6 Neither doth Thetis his mother 
wail her dirge for Achilles, when she hears Hie c 
Pae'eon, Hie Pae'eon. 

Yea, the tearful rock defers its pain, the wet 
stone that is set in Phrygia, a marble rock like a 
woman d open-mouthed in some sorrowful utterance.^ . 
Say ye Hie ! Hie ! an ill thing it is to strive with the 
Blessed Ones. He who fights with the Blessed Ones \ 
would fight with my King 6 ; he who fights with my 
King, would fight even with Apollo. Apollo will 1 
honour the choir, since it sings according to his heart ; 
for Apollo hath power, for that he sitteth on the right 
hand of Zeus. Nor will the choir sing of Phoebus for 
one day only. He is a copious theme of song ; who 
would not readily sing of Phoebus ? 

Golden is the tunic of Apollo and golden his 
mantle, his lyre and his Lyctian^ bow and his 
quiver : golden too are his sandals ; for rich in gold 
is Apollo, rich also in possessions : by Pytho mightst 
thou guess. And ever beautiful is he and ever 

Apollo and Artemis respectively, because she boasted over 
their mother Leto, who had but two children. Niobe was 
turned into a stone, and this was identified with a rude rock 
figure on Mount Sipylos near Smyrna which is still to be 
seen. The water running down the face of the rock was 
supposed to be Niobe 's tears — ivda \tdos irep iovaa Oc&v 4k 
irfdea Wroec, Horn. I.e. 617, cf. " Phrygium silicem," Stat. S. 
v. 3. 87. 

• Ptolemy III. Euergetes, according to the schol. But 
see Introduction. 

f Lyctos, town in Crete. 
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OrjXeirjar 9 ov8 9 oaaov eni yyoos fjXO€ irapevals. 
al 8e KOfiai dvoevra tt48(x) \elj3ovaw eXaia* 
ov XIitos 9 A7t6XXo)vos dnocrrd^ovdiv edeipai, 
dAA' avrrjv iravaKeiav ev dcrrc'C 8 9 to kcv €K€tvai 40 
7rp<OK€S epa^e iriowow dicqpia irdvr iyevovro. 
rdxyfl 8 9 dfJL<f>LXa</yrj9 ov ns roaov oaaov 
9 Att6XXo)v 

Kelvos OLarevrrjv ZXax dvepa, KeTvos doiSov 
(Ootj8a> yap Kal to£ov emrpeiferaL Kal doiStf), 
K€cvov 8e Opial Kal fxavries' €K 84 w OotjSou 46 
hyrpol SeSaaoxv dvdpXrjaiv Oavdroio. 

OoijSov Kal N6jmov KiKXrjaKOfJLcv c^ert Kelvov, 
i£6r 9 in 9 Afi<f>pv(ja(p ^evylnhas €rp€<f>€V hnrovs 

Tjl04oV V7T 9 €pO)TL K€KaVfl4vO£ 'AS/X^TOtO. 

peld K€ povfioaiov reXedoi nXeov, ov84 K€V atyes 60 
SevonTo f$p€<j>4a)v cTrt/x^AaSes* 1 fjav 9 Att6XXo)v ' 
PoaKO/jbdvrja 9 6<f>daXfjLov iTrqyayev ov8 9 dydXaKres 
oues ov8 9 aKvdoi, Traaai 84 kcv etev vnapvoi, 
rj 84 K€ fiovvoTOKos 8i8vjjl7]t6kos atipa y4vovro. 

Ootj8a> 8* 4ott6[L€Voi noXias SieficTprjaavTO 65 
dvdpa)7TOL' OoZ^o? yap del TToXieaoi <f>iXrj8€t 
KTi£ofjL4vr)<jr 9 , avros 8e OefieiXia Ooi/fos 1 v<f>alvei. 
T€Tpa4rr}s rd npcora de/xelXia OoTpos €7rrj^€ 
KaXfj iv 'Oprvyirj 7T€pt,rjy4os iyyvOi Ai/x^s*. 

"AprcfiLS dypwvGowa Kaprjara owe^es alywv 60 

}Zvv8id8a)v <f>op4€crK€V, 6 8 9 enXcKe /fco/xoV 'AttoAAcov. 

1 fievenrjK&des v. I. in schol. ; ivtprjK&fa Schneider, cf. 
Hesych. ipfirjX&Sas atyas, 

a As a personification Panaceia appears frequently as the 
daughter of Asclepius. In the Hippocratean oath she is 
named after Apollo, Asclepius, and Hygieia. Such " all- 
healing" virtue was in early times ascribed to various 
plants (Tldvaices Xci/at&veiov, 'AaKXriwleior, etc.). 
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young : never on the girl cheeks of Apollo hath 
come so much as the down of manhood. His locks 
distil fragrant oils upon the ground ; not oil of fat 
do the locks of Apollo distil but very Healing of 
All.° And in whatsoever city those dews fall upon 
the ground, in that city all things are free from harm. 

None is so abundant in skill as Apollo. To him 
belongs the archer, to him the minstrel; for unto 
Apollo is given in keeping alike archery and song. 
His are the lots of the diviner and his the seers ; and 
from Phoebus do leeches know the deferring of death. 

Phoebus and Nomius b we call him, ever since the 
time when by Amphrysus c he tended the yoke- 
mares, fired with love of young Admetus. d Lightly 
would the herd of cattle wax larger, nor would the 
she-goats of the flock lack young, whereon as they feed 
Apollo casts his eye ; nor without milk would the ewes 
be nor barren, but all would have lambs at foot ; and 
she that bare one would soon be the mother of twins. 

And Phoebus it is that men follow when they map 
out cities.* For Phoebus evermore delights in the 
founding of cities, and Phoebus himself doth weave 
their foundations. Four years of age was Phoebus 
when he framed his first foundations in fair Ortygia/ 
near the round lake.^ 

Artemis hunted and brought continually the 
heads of Cynthian goats and Phoebus plaited an 

6 Cf. Pind. ix. 65. 

e River in Thessaly where Apollo tended the flocks of 
Admetus. Cf. Verg. O. iii. 2 " pastor ab Amphryso." 
4 King of Pherae in Thessaly. 

• Hence Apollo's titles 'ApxTV^s* KWotijs, etc. 
' Delos. 

* A lake in Delos. Cf. H. iv. 261, Theognis vii, Apollo 
is born 4x1 rpoxoeiWi Xlpvy, and Eur. I.T. 1104. 
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SeljJLdTO fiev Kepdeacnv iSidXia, nrjie 8e )8co/xov 
€K Kepdcjv, Kepaovs 8e iripi^ xm^dXXero roiyovs. 
<58' e/xadev rd npcora OzpLeiXia OotjSos" iyeipeiv. 
<t>otfios Kal padvyeiov ifirjv ttoXlv €<f>paae Barry 65 
Kal Aipvrjv eaiovri Kopa£ rfynjaaro Aa<S 
Sextos' olKLarfjpi 1 Kal ajfioae ret^ea 8<I)0€iv 
rjiiGTepois fiaaiXevaiv del 8* evopKos 'AttoAAojv. 

OJIToXXoV, 7ToXXoi <7€ Bo7]8p6/JUOV KoXeOVCTl, 

7toXXoI 8e KAdpiov, 7rdvT7] 8e rot ovvo/xa ttovXv 9 70 
avrdp iya) lHapvelov i/xol irarpcoiov ovtoo. 
YiirdpTT\ roi, KapvcU, to 8rj TrpdjTicrrov cSedXov, 
Sevrepov ad Qrjp-q, rplrarov ye fiev dcrrv Kvptfvqs. 

€K fl€V <T€ YiTTapTqS €KTOV ytVOS Ot8l7To8aO 

rjyaye Qrjpalyjv is aTTOKTiaw e/c 8i <re Qtfprjs 75 
odXos 'ApicrTOTeXrjs 'AaftvoriSi irdpdero yalrj, 
Sec/xe 8e rot /xaAa KaXov avaKTopov, ev 8e 7r6Xrji 
OrjK€ reXeac^opLTjv €7T€Tqcriov, fj ivl 7toXXoI 
vardnov ttltttovglv eir Icr^Lov, to dva, ravpoi. 
Irj Irj Kapv€i€ TroXvXXire, aelo 8k j8a)/xol 80 
avOea fiev <f>op4ov(JW iv etapi roaaa irep *£lpai. 
1 oiKHrrrjpi Bentley ; olKurrfy. 

a The KeparJjy (Plut. The*. 21, Dittenb. Syll. 2 No. 588, 
172), pw/xbs Kep&Ttvos (Plut. Sollert. animal. 35), made 
entirely of horns, was one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. Cf. Anon. De incredib. 2 ; Ovid, Her. 21. 99. 

6 Battus (Aristoteles), founder of Cyrene, birthplace of 
Callimachus. 

c The raven was one of the birds sacred to Apollo. 
d The Battiadae. See Introduction. 

e Boedromius : Et. Mag. s.v. BorjdpopuAv 6tl iroXtfxov 
ffvardvTos 'Adyvalois Kal 'EXewriWois ffvjj./j.axfocwTos "lwvos . . 
4vlKrj<rav 'Adrjvaiot. dird odv ttjs tov CTpaTev/iaros (Horjs r^s iirl rb 
&<ttv dpafxo6<nji 6 re 'Att^XXwv ~Borj5p6/xios iKX^dtj Kal rj $v<rla koI 6 
fify, Kal rd BorjSpdfua ireXeiro ioprifi. According to schol. txPV< r€v 
avrois 6 debs fiera f$orjs briOfodai rots woXefxlon. Doubtless the 
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altar.* With horns builded he the foundations, and 
of horns framed he the altar, and of horns were the 
walls he built around. Thus did Phoebus learn to 
raise his first foundations. Phoebus, too, it was who 
told Battus 6 of my own city of fertile soil, and in 
guise of a raven c — auspicious to our founder — led his 
people as they entered Libya and sware that he 
would vouchsafe a walled city to our kings. d And 
the oath of Apollo is ever sure. O Apollo ! many 
there be that call thee Boedromius/ and many there 
be that call thee Clarius/: everywhere is thy name 
on the lips of many. But I call thee Carneius 9 ; for 
such is the manner of my fathers. Sparta, O 
Carneius ! was thy first foundation ; and next 
Thera ; but third the city of Cyrene. From Sparta 
the sixth h generation of the sons of Oedipus brought 
thee to their colony of Thera ; and from Thera lusty 
Aristoteles * set thee by the Asbystian-* land, and 
builded thee a shrine exceeding beautiful, and in the 
city established a yearly festival wherein many a 
bull, O Lord, falls on his haunches for the last time. 
Hie, Hie, Carneius I Lord of many prayers, — thine 
altars wear flowers in spring, even all the pied 
flowers which the Hours lead forth when Zephyrus 

Athenians associated the name with help given them by 
some superhuman champions (por)dp6noi=poad6ot t Pind. iv. 
vii. 31). Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt Ath&n, p. 171. 

f Clarius, by-name of Apollo, from Claros near Colophon. 

9 Carneius, by-name of Apollo in many Dorian states, as 
Sparta, Thera, Cyrene. 

* The genealogy is Oedipus — Polyneices— Thersander — 
Tisamenus — Autesion— Theras, who led the colony to Thera 
and who is sixth descendant of Oedipus according to the 
Greek way of reckoning inclusively. Cf. Herod, iv. 147. 

' Battus. 

' The Asbystae were a people in the Cyrenaica. 
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TTOlKlX ayiV€VGL ^€<f>VpOV 7TV€LOVTOS €€pO*r)V, 

Xeifian he KpoKOv rfivv del 8e tol devaov 7rvp, 

Ov8d 7TOT€ X#tfoV 1TCpt'pO<7K€TCLt> CLvOpaKOL T€(f)p7). 

$ p exdprj l JL *Y a ®oi(3os, ore ^cocrrfjpes 'ILvvovs 86 
dvepes wpxfooLVTO fierd ^avOrjai AifSvaaais, 

oi 8* OV7TO) TrqyfjdL 1 Kvprjs ehvvavro TTeXdaaai 

Aco/otees*, 7TVKivrjv 8c vdirais v A£iA«> evaiov. 

rovs fiev dva£ t8ev avros, erj 8* eirehei^aTO vv/JL<f>rj 90 

arras eirl Mvprovcrarjs KeparcoSeos, fjx L Xeovra 

^ifrqls KaT€7T€<f>v€ flocov alviv Ev/ouotAoio. 

ov KeLvov x°pov el8e 2 Oewrepov aXXov 'AttoAAcov, 

ovSe iroXei too eveifiev d^eAat/xa, roaaa Kvprfvj), 

fjUHoofievos npoTepris dpiraKrvos. ovSe fiev avrol 96 

BarriaSai OotjSoto irXeov Oeov aXXov ereiaav. 

irj irj ircufjov aKovofiev, ovveKa tovto 
AeA^dV rot npdjTiarov e<f>vpiViov evpero Xaos, 
fjfios iKrjpoXlrjv xpv°'e< j w e7Te8eLKVvao to£wv. 

Tlvdd) TOl KOLTIOVTI OVVqVTeTO SdlfJLOVlOS Otfp, 100 

alvos o^ts". tov fiev av Karrjvapes dXXov in aXXa> 
fidXXcov (Lkvv oiarov, eirqvTiqae 8e Xaos, 
" Iri irt iravrjov, lei BeXos" ev6v ae tiWTnp 
yeivar aoo-orjTrjpa, to o egen Keiuev aeiorj. 

6 Q>d6vos 'AnoXXoovos eif ovara Xddpios etnev 105 
1 Trryaiffi schol. Pind. P. iv. 523 ; irrjyijs. 
2 tveifJLe A ; tteifie EF, 

a Cyre: stream at Cyrene which after running some 
distance under ground reappears at the Temple of Apollo as 
the fountain of Apollo (Herod, iv. 158, Pind. P. iv. 294). 

* Azilis or Aziris where the Theraeans with Battus dwelt 
for six years before they went to Cyrene (Herod, iv. 157 ff.). 

* Cyrene. 

d i.e. " Myrtle-hill " in Cyrene. See Introduction, p. 26. 

* Eurypylus : prehistoric king of Libya, who offered his 
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breathes dew, and in winter the sweet crocus. 
Undying evermore is thy fire, nor ever doth the 
ash feed about the coals of yester-even. Greatly, 
indeed, did Phoebus rejoice as the belted warriors of 
Enyo danced with the yellow-haired Libyan women, 
when the appointed season of the Carnean feast came 
round. But not yet could the Dorians approach 
the fountains of Cyre, a but dwelt in Azilis 6 thick with 
wooded dells. These did the Lord himself behold and 
showed them to his bride c as he stood on horned 
Myrtussa d where the daughter of Hypseus slew the 
lion that harried the kine of Eurypylus. e No other 
dance more divine hath Apollo beheld, nor to any city 
hath he given so many blessings as he hath given to 
Cyrene, remembering his rape of old. Nor, again, is 
there any other god whom the sons of Battus have 
honoured above Phoebus. 

Hie, Hie, Pae'eon, we hear — since this refrain did 
the Delphian folk first invent, what time thou didst 
display the archery of thy golden bow. As thou 
wert going down to Pytho, there met thee a beast 
unearthly, a dread snake/ And him thou didst slay, 
shooting swift arrows one upon the other; and the 
folk cried "Hie, Hie, Pae'eon, shoot an arrow!" A 
helper 9 from the first thy mother bare thee, and eyer 
since that is thy praise. 

Spake Envy* privily in the ear of Apollo: "I 

kingdom to anyone who should slay the lion which was 
ravaging his land. Cyrene slew the lion and so won the 
kingdom (Acesandros of Cyrene in schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 498). 

f In Strabo 422 Python is a man, surnamed Draco. 
Pytho was popularly derived from the fact that the slain 
snake rotted (irddw) there, i f Hf**e J 

9 Callimacnus seems to adopt the old derivation of 
&o<r<rrrrJip from 6<raa (voice). Thus doaarrr^p= /3cw/06oj. For 
^4Z*ri cf. H. iv. 275. * See Introduction, p. 22. 
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ou/c aya/xat rov aotoov o£ ouo oaa ttovtos* aecoet. 

" *A<jcrvplov 7TOTCLfJLOLO fieyas poos, dAAa ra 7roAAa 
Xv/JLara yfjs Kal noXXov i<f> 9 vSari CFvp<f>erov lA/cct. | 
ArjoT 8* ot5/c dVo navros vScop <f>op4ovm MeAtaaat, 110 
dAA' ^n? KaOapri re /cat axpdavros avipir^i 
mSa/co? ££ leprjs oXtyrj Ai/3as aKpov a(x)TOv." 

V€OLTO. , I 

1 006fos I (Vat. 1379), L (Mosquensis), schol. Gregor. i 
Naz. Catal. MSS. Clark, p. 35 ; <f>66pos. I 
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admire not the poet who singeth not things for J 
number as the sea." a Apollo spurned Envy with his ' 
foot and spake thus : " Great is the stream of the , 
Assyrian river, 6 but much filth of earth and much j 
refuse it carries on its waters. And not of every 
water do the Melissae carry to Deo, c but of the 
trickling stream that springs from a holy fountain, 
pure and undefiled, the very crown of waters." ; 

Hail, O Lord, but Blame — let him go where Envy 
dwells ! i 

• Cf. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 932. * Euphrates. 

c Deo = Demeter, whose priestesses were called Melissae 
(Bees) : Porphyr. De antro nympharum 18 ical tAs Aforp-pos 
Upelas ws rrjs yBovUkt 0eas fv5<m6as Me\f<r<ras ol iraXaiol iKdXovy 
afrrfy re ttjv Kdprjv MeXiri&Sij (Theocr. xv. 94). 
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III.— EIS APTEMIN 

"Aprejjuv (ov yap iXa<f>pov aeiSovream Xadeadai) 
Vfiveoficv, rfj roija Aaya>/?oAtat re /xe'Aoirat 
-/cat x°P°$ dfuftiXaffis /cat iv ovpeaiv hfjidaaOai, * 
apXfAevoi, 1 <hs ore narpos efa^o/Mewf yovdrecrai 
nals €tl Kovpl^ovaa rdSe npoaeeme yovija 5 
" 80s /xot napd^viqv aldiviov, anna, cfrvXdavew, 
/cat 7ToXva)vviJ,ir]v , tra /x^ /xot Oot^Sos" ^pl^rj. 
00s o iovs /cat rof a — ca, narep, ov ae. (papcrprjv 
ov8* atrea> /xeya to£ov ifiol KvkXo)7T€S olcttovs 
aurt/ca rexyqaovraiy i/xol 8* evKafines defifjua' iq 
dXXd <f>a€(T<f>opi7]v re /cat es* yoVt> fiexP 1 ^trcuva 
faWuorflat AcyyajroV, tv* dypia drjpla /catVa>. 
Sos* Sc /xot i^rjKovra xopln8as 'H/ccavtVas 1 , 
ndvas clvereas, ndaas ert TratSas dfiiTpovs. 
80s 84 fJLOL dfi(/>L7T6Xovs 'A/ivtatSas 1 ct/coat vvfi<f>as, 15 
at re /xot €v8pop,i8as re /cat o777tot€ firjK€Tt 
Xvyicas 

px\T iXd<f>ovs )8aAAot/xt, Ooovs Kvvas eS ko/jlcolcv, 
80s 8e jxoi ovpea navra* noXw 8e /xot rjvrcva veifiov 
rjvTLva Xijs' crnapvbv yap or "Apre/xis aarv /car- 

1 Apxnwoi Blomfield; c/. fr. 9 6 and now ^&ia iii. 1. 56, 
Herodian i. p. 471, ii. p. 190 and p. 252 Lentz ; dpxV*"« 
or &px6f*>wos mss. " ** * ^ 
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Artemis we hymn — no light thing is it for singers 
to forget her — whose study is the bow and the 
shooting of hares and the spacious dance and sport 
upon the mountains ; beginning with the time when 
sitting on her father's knees — still a little maid — 
she spake these words to her sire : " Give me to 
keep my maidenhood, Father, for ever: and give 
me to be of many names, that Phoebus may not vie 
with me. And give me arrows and a bow — stay, 
Father, I ask thee not for quiver or for mighty 
bow : for me the Cyclopes will straightway fashion 
arrows and fashion for me a well-bent bow. But 
give me to be the Bringer of Light a and give me to 
gird me in a tunic 6 with embroidered border reaching 
to the knee, that I may slay wild beasts. And 
give me sixty daughters of Oceanus for my choir — 
all nine years old, all maidens yet ungirdled ; and 
give me for handmaidens twenty nymphs of Amnisus c 
who shall tend well my buskins, and, when I shoot 
no more at lynx or stag, shall tend my swift hounds. 
And give to me all mountains ; and for city, assign 
me any, even whatsoever thou wilt : for seldom is 
it that Artemis goes down to the town. On the 

a </xo(r<l>6po$ is one of the titles of Artemis ; cf. v. 204, 
Eur. Iph. in T. 21. 
6 See note on v. 225. 

c Amnisus, river in Crete. Cf. Apoil. Rhod. iii. 877 ff. 
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ovp€<Jiv olK'qaa}, TToXeaiv 8* im/JLeUjo/jLCLi dvSpiov 20 
[movvov or oijelrjcrw V7T* (hhivzaai yvvaiKes 
T€ip6yi€vai /caAeouox fiorjOoov, fjai jxe Mot/>at 
yewo/jLevrjv to irparrov €TT€K\rjp<x)aav dptfyeiv, 
OTTL fJL€ KCtl TlKTOVCra KCtl OVK rJXyrjae <f>€pov<ja 
fjLrjrrjp, aXX* djJLoyrjTi <f>lX<x)v aTTedrfKaro yviawP 25 
&S v\ ttcus elirovaa yeveidhos rjdeXe narpos 
ai/jacrOai, noXXds 8e /jLdrqv iravvacraTO xetpas", 
p<€XP L S * va favcreie. irarrjp 8* iirivevae yeXdaaas, 
<f>fj 8e /carappe^cov "ore p.oi rotavra fleatvat 
tIktolcv, tutOov k€V iyo) fyXy/xovos "Hprjs 30 
X<oofi€m]s dXcyoLfjLL. <f>ep€V, re/cos, oaa zQeXripLos 
alrl^eLs, /cat 8* aAAa Trarrjp €tl jJLei^ova Scucxet. 
rpls 8e/ca rot irroXLeOpa /cat ov\ €Vcl irvpyov oirdaao}, 
rpls Se/ca rot irroXUBpa, ra firj Oeov aXXov deijeiv 
ctcrerat, aAAa fjuovrjv ere /cat 'AprefiiBos /caAeccrflar 35 
noXXds 8e £vvfj iroXias Sia/jLeTptfcracrOai 
IA€<Jcr6y€o>s vqcrovs re* /cat ev irdor\(jiv ecroirat 
'ApT€/Ju8os /3a)fJLoi T€ /cat oAcxca. /cat p,€V dyviats 
€cror) /cat Xifievecrcriv cmoTCOTros'." cSs 1 o fiev elirwv 
/jlvOov €7T€Kprjr)V€ Kaplan. /3atv€ 8c KOVpTJ 40 
Aeu/cdv im KprjTatov opos K€Kop,r)p,4vov vXrj- 
ivOev iir 'ii/ceavoV* iroXeas 8* iireX^aro vu^as, 
irdaas elvdreas, irdaas en TratSas' dybtrpovs. 
^atpc Se Katparos 1 irorap.6s fteya, X 01 */ 06 T^fltfe, 
ovv€kcl dvyaripas A^ronSt iripLTrov 1 d/JLop^ovs. ^ 
1 trifiwov schol. Nicand. 7%. 349 ; wifxircv or tt4/jl7T€iv. 

a Artemis in one aspect is Eileithyia=Lucina. She is 
said to have been born before Apollo and to have assisted 
at his birth. Hence her birthday was put on the 6th of 
Thargelion (Diog. L. ii. 44), while Apollo was born on the 
7th. (W. Schmidt, Oeburtstag im Altertum, p. 94.) 

» Hence her title ivodla, A. P. vi. 199. 
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mountains will I dwell and the cities of men I will 
visit only when women vexed by the *harp pangs 
of childbirth call me to their aid a — even in the 
hour when I was born the Fates ordained that I 
should be their helper, forasmuch as my mother 
suffered no pain either when she gave me birth or 
when she carried me in her womb, but without 
travail put me from her body." So spake the child 
and would have touched her father's beard, but 
many a hand did she reach forth in vain, that 
she might touch it. And her father smiled and 
bowed assent. And as he caressed her, he said : 
" When goddesses bear me children like this, little 
.need I heed the wrath of jealous Hera. Take, 
child, all that thou askest, heartily. Yea, and other 
things therewith yet greater will thy father give 
thee. Three times ten cities and towers more than 
one will I vouchsafe thee — three times ten cities 
that shall not know to glorify any other god but 
to glorify thee only and be called of Artemis; 
and many cities will I give thee to share with 
others, both inland cities and islands ; and in them 
all shall be altars and groves of Artemis. And thou 
shalt be Watcher over Streets b and Harbours. 6 " 
So he spake and bent his head to confirm his words. 
And the maiden fared unto the white mountain of 
Crete leafy with woods ; thence unto Oceanus ; and 
she chose many nymphs all nine years old, all 
maidens yet ungirdled. And the river Caeratus d 
was glad exceedingly, and glad was Tethys that 
they were sending their daughters to be hand- 
maidens to the daughter of Leto. 

c As goddess of mariners she is called Euporia, Limenitis 
etc. So Ni/<w(r6os, Apoli. Rh. i. 570. 

d River near Cnossus in Crete, Strabo 476. 
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adOi Si ¥Lvk\(x)7t<is /Acre/ctaflc* tovs fiiv €T€t/jl€ 
1{r)otp ivl Atrrdprj (AiTrd^rj viov, aAAa tot €aK€V 
ovvofid oi MeXiyovvis) erf aKfjuoow 'H^at'oroto 
iaraoTas irepl /JLvSpov iir^iyeTO ydp \iiya epyov 

LTnTelrjV T€TVKOVTO TloCr€lSd(x)Vl TTOTLOTprjV . 50 

at vv[A<f>ai 8' eSSetaap, ott<x)s tSoK-atva. iriXaypa 
7Tprj6crtv 'Ocraatotatv 1 ioiKOTa, 7raat 8* vtt 6<f>pvv 
<f>dea jxovvoyXrjva cra/cet tou T€T/>a/?06ta> 
SetvoV vnoyXavaoovra, /cat 07r7rdVe 8ol>7toj> aKovaav 
•aKfJLOVos r)xrjoavros irrl 2 jLteya ttovXv t drjfia 55 
<f>vado)v avT&v re fiapvv arovov a$€ yap AiTvrj, 
ade Si TpLvaKirj, Zt/cai>a>j> eSos 1 , afe 8c yeiT&v 
'IraAtiy, fieydXrjv Si fior)v inl Kvpvos dvWei, 
€$0* ol y€ paiarfjpas dcipdfJLcvoi vrrip <jj/jlo)v 
7^ ^aA/coV C*lovra KafuvoOcv r)i alSrjpov 60 
a/LtjSoAaSts 1 t€tvttovt€s cm 8 /Wya ixoxOr]a€iav . 
tco cr<f>4as ovk craAacrcrav dtcqSics 'Q/ccaptpat 
ovt dvTTjv ISdeiv ovt€ ktvttov ovaaL SixOai. 
ov v€fjL€ois* Kelvovs ye 4 /cat at fjudXa firjK€Ti TVT0al 
ovSdiTOT d<f>piKTl fiaKapiov opoaycri OvyaTpes. 65 
aAA* ore Kovpdcov Tts 1 aVetflca firjTdpi T€VX OL > 
firjTTjp fiiv Ru/cAa^as" ifj cm mxtSt /caAtorpet, 
"Apyr)v fj TiTepOTrrjv' 6 Si Scbfiaros e/c /iu^aroto 
€px€T(ii 'Ep/iet^s' ottoSit} Kexprjfiivos 5 afflfj* 

1 6ffa€lot<riv (-7)<riv) ; corr. Meineke. 2 ^7rZ Bentley ; iwel. 
» ^ri Stephanus, Bentley ; ^irei. 
* kcIvovs U ; corr. Meineke. 
5 KexpLfitvos in marg. e ; Kexpei^os in marg. T(aurinensis). 



* Sicily. * Corsica. 

« It is hard to determine the sense of d/x/3o\a$/s. The 
schol. says ^/c ^tafiox^s, t.«. in succession or alternately. 
The same difficulty attaches to &pfMjdriy and Afipokidip, 
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And straightway she went to visit the Cyclopes. 
Them she found in the isle of Lipara — Lipara in 
later days, but at that time its name was Meligunis 
— at the anvils of Hephaestus, standing round a 
molten mass of iron. For a great work was being 
hastened on : they fashioned a horse-trough for 
Poseidon. And the nymphs were affrighted when 
they saw the terrible monsters like unto the crags 
of Ossa: all had single eyes beneath their brows, 
like a shield of fourfold hide for size, glaring 
terribly from under ; and when they heard the din 
of the anvil echoing loudly, and the great blast of 
the bellows and the heavy groaning of the Cyclopes 
themselves. For Aetna cried aloud, and Trinacia* 
cried, the seat of the Sicanians, cried too their 
neighbour Italy, and Cyrnos 6 therewithal uttered 
a mighty noise, when they lifted their hammers 
above their shoulders and smote with rhythmic 
swing c the bronze glowing from the furnace or 
iron, labouring greatly. Wherefore the daughters 
of Oceanus could not untroubled look upon them 
face to face nor endure the din in their ears. No 
shame to them ! on those not even the daughters 
of the Blessed look without shuddering, though 
long past childhood's years. But when any of the 
maidens doth disobedience to her mother, the 
mother calls the Cyclopes to her child — Arges or 
Steropes ; and from within the house comes Hermes, 

which the scholiasts interpret usually as either = &irb wpooi/xlov 
or as = " by spurts " (e.g. Pind. N. x. 62, where among other 
explanations in the scholia one is ovk 4<p€^ijs^ i.e. not 
continuously). *■ The combination of AnpoX&dTiv with £eLu) 
in Horn. it. xxi. 364, Herod, iv. 181 might suggest that 
here too d/x/3o\a$fs should be taken with fclovTa in the sense 
of " sputtering," but the order of words is against that. 
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auri/ca Trjv Kovprjv fMOpfJuvocrcTai, 7) 8e reKOVcrrjs 70 
8 wet iaco koXitovs defxevrj im <f>a€Oi ^ctpas 1 . 

KOVpCL, (TV Sc 1TpOT€pO) 7T€p, €TL TpL€T7jpOS COVCTd, 

e5r' efJLoXev Atjto) ere jjl€T* dy/caAi'Seacrt, (frepovaa, 
t H<f>aloTOV KaXiovros ottojs 6wrf\pia. Soltj, 
Bp6vT€a> (re arifiapoZGiv i<f)€<j<Tap,€vov yovdrecrai, 75 
orrjdeos €K jxeydXov Xacrlrjs i8pd£ao ^amy?, 
wXoi/jas Se pL7j<f>i' to 8* arpi\ov elain /cat vvv 
fiecrcrdriov aripvoio /LteVet /xepos, <bs ore Koparjv 1 
</>o)t6s iviSpvdeicra ko/jltjv inevelfiaT 9 dXa>7rr]{j. 

ra> fidXa dapGaXerj <j<f>€ rdSe TTpooeXe^ao rrj/JLOS. 80 
" KvkXo>7T€s 9 K'qflOl 2 n Kv8o>viov €t 8* dy€ TO^OV 
^8* lovs koIXtjv re /cara/cA^tSa PeXejjLvwv 
T€v£aT€* /cat yap iyd) ArjrayLas warrep ^KttoXXojv. 
at Se k iy<b robots fioviov Satcos rj rt ireXcopov 
Orjpiov dypevcrco, to 8e K€v 1&6kXo)tt€S eSoicv." 85 
€W€7T€S* oi 8* ercAecrcra^* a<j>ap 8* amXiaaao, oat- 

atifja 8' eVt GKvXaKas 7rdXw rjtes' t/ceo 8' a5Ati> 

*ApKa8iKrjv em Havos. 6 8e Kpea XvyKos €Tajjuv€ 

MatpaAt^s', Iva ol ro/caSes 1 kvv€s ethap eSotev. 

tIv 8* 6 y€V€irjTris 8vo fjbev Kvvas rjfucrv Trrjyovs 90 

1 ic6fxTji Vindob. 318, Vossian. 59. 
1 xii/iol Meineke ; 1) 1j /uot. 

a Kexpyi^vos of mss. is probably correct. This participle 
in late poetry is used in the vaguest way to indicate any- 
sort of condition. 

6 6trT-/jpLa, tA inrkp rod Idetv 5Qpa (schol.), were gifts given 
on seeing for the first time a new-born child (schol. Aesch. 
Eum. 7 ; Nonn. v. 139). Very similar is the birthday-gift 
proper, the ddats ycptOXios or yev40\ia' t& 4tI rjj TpJrrfi rjp-tpq 
8Qpa (Hesych.). Phoebe gave the oracle at Delphi as a 
birthday gift to Phoebus. More usually 6TrHipia=&vaKa- 
XuTTTtpia, gifts given to the bride by the bridegroom on 
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stained" with burnt ashes. And straightway he 
plays bogey to the child and she runs into her 
mother s lap, with her hands upon her eyes. But 
thou, Maiden, even earlier, while yet but three years 
old, when Leto came bearing thee in her arms at 
the bidding of Hephaestus that he might give thee 
handsel b and Brontes c set thee on his stout knees — 
thou didst pluck the shaggy hair of his great breast 
and tear it out by force. And even unto this day 
the mid part of his breast remains hairless, even as 
when mange settles on a man's temples and eats 
away the hair. 

Therefore right boldly didst thou address them 
then : " Cyclopes, for me too fashion ye a Cydonian d 
bow and arrows and a hollow casket for my shafts ; 
for I also am a child of Leto, even as Apollo. And 
if I with my bow shall slay some wild creature or 
monstrous beast, that shall the Cyclopes eat." So^ 
didst thou speak and they fulfilled thy words. 
Straightway didst thou array thee, O Goddess, and 
speedily again thou didst go to get thee hounds ; 
and thou earnest to the Arcadian fold of Pan. And 
he was cutting up the flesh of a lynx of Maenalus * 
that his bitches might eat it for food. And to 
thee the Bearded/ God gave two dogs black-and- 

seeing her for the first time ; Pollux ii. 59 dm-^pia t& dupa tA 
iraph. rod icpGnw Itibvros rfjv vi)\i.<f>t\v vvfuplov diddfieva. Cf. iii. 
36 r& bk irapd. rod dvdpbs Si56/xeva 25ya Kai drrr^pta kolI &va- 
KakvTrrfipia. . . . Kal irpo<r<f>0€yKTifipia iKdXovv. Moeris 205. 24 
dwrfipia 'Attikuj, i.vaKaKvirr'fjpia ' EXXtjiu/uDs. 

c The three Cvclopes, sons of Gaia, were Brontes, 
Steropes, Arges (Hesiod, Th. 140). 

Cretan, cf. Stat Th. iv. 269 "Cydonea harundine," 
vii. 339 ** Cydoneas sagittas." 

0 Mountain in Arcadia. 

f Cf. Horn. H. Pan 39. 
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rpels 8e napovalovs 1 €va 8' atoXov, ol pa Xiovras 
avrovs aS ipvovres, ore 8pd£aivro Sepdcav, 
elAtcov * €tl Qojovtcls eir avAiov, eirra o coco/ce 
ddaaovas avpdcov KvvoaovpiSas, at pa Sta>£at 
cS/ctorat vefipovs re Kal ov jjbvovra Xaycuov, 95 
/cat Koirrjv iXd<f>oto /cat varpixos k*vda /caAtat 
orrj/jbrjvai, /cat £op/cos" €tt* Xyyiov rjyrjaacrdai. 

€V0€V a7T€pXOfJL€V7J (jl€rd /Cat KVV€S i(T<T€VOVTo) 

eSpes €7tI TTpoixoXfja opzos rod Tlappaaloto 
OKaipovaas iXd<f>ovs, /iteya rt xpcos" at jxep €7r' oxOtjs lOfi^; 
atcp ipovKoXeovro /xeAa/Lt^^tSos' 'Avavpov, 1 
fidcraovzs rj ravpOL, Kepdojv 8* direXdpiiTeTO xpuadV 
i£a7Tivr)s 8* craves T€ /cat 6V 7rort Ov/jlov Genres 

" TOVTO K€V 'ApTC/itSoS" 7TpO)rdypLOV d^LOV €17]." 

tt4vt k*aav at iraaai' iricrvpas 8* lAes aifca Beovaa 105 

vo(7<^t KWoSpofjLirjs, Iva toi Boov dpfia <f>€p(oai. 

ttjv 8c /xtW KeAaSovros' wep irorayiolo <f>vyovaav 

*}{pr)s iwealrjcrw, deOXtov 'Hpa/cA^t 

varepov 3 6<f>pa yevoiro, irdyos Kcpweto? ISe/cro. 

"Aprc/Ltt HapOevlr) Tltvoktovc, yipvata fjbdv rot 110 
evrea /cat C<oirq, xpvoeov 8* i&vijao 8i<f>pov, 

1 rrapovatovs Schneider after M. Haupt who conjectured 
wapwalovs, cf. Hesych. *.trc>. irapw&s and irdpwos, Arist. 
ix. 45, etc. ; irapovartovs. 

* cIXkop e, c/. Nonn. 25. 188 ; cIXov A. 

8 tiffrepov scnol. Apoll. Rh. i. 996 ; DaraTov. 



° The ancients differed as to whether iriryfc meant black 
or white (Hesych. s.w. iriyy6s and irriyecrifi&Wifi). 

b It is by no means certain that the mss. icapovarlovs is 
wrong, "with hanging ears." irapovalovs is based upon 
Hesych. s.w. wapwds, irdpwos, Aelian, H.A. viii. 12, 
Arist. JEf.^. ix. 45, Dem. De cor. 260. Should we read 
Hapavatovs, i.e. Molossian? 
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white,** three reddish, 6 and one spotted, which pulled 
down c very lions when they clutched their throats 
and haled them still living to the fold. And he gave 
thee seven Cynosurian d bitches swifter than the winds 
— that breed which is swiftest to pursue fawns and 
the hare which closes not his eyes*; swiftest too 
to mark the lair of the stag and where the porcupine/ 
hath his burrow, and to lead upon the track of the 
gazelle. 

Thence departing (and thy hounds sped with 
thee) thou didst find by the base of the Parrhasian 
hill deer gambolling — a mighty herd. They always 
herded by the banks of the black-pebbled Anaurus — 
larger than bulls, and from their horns shone gold. 
And thou wert suddenly amazed and saidst to thine 
own heart : " This would be a first capture worthy of 
Artemis/ ' Five were they in all ; and four thou 
didst take by speed of foot — without chase of dogs — 
to draw thy swift car. But one escaped over the 
river Celadon^ by devising of Hera, that it might be 
in the after days a labour for Heracles/ and the 
Ceryneian hill received her. 

Artemis, Lady of Maidenhood, Slayer of Tityus, 
golden were thine arms and golden thy belt, and a 
golden car didst thou yoke, and golden bridles, 

c ad iptiovres, common in Oppian and Nonnus, is appar- 
ently a misunderstanding of the Homeric a&eptiovres (=&va- 
Feptovres). 

d Arcadian, cf. Stat. Th. iv. 295 "dives Cynosuraferarum." 
* Oppian, Cyneg. iii. 511 f. 
/Oppian, ibid. 391 ff. 

v. ApoUodor. ii. 5. 3 *' The third labour which he 
(Eurystheus) imposed on him (Heracles) was to bring the 
Cerynean hind (KepwiTiv €\a<pov) to Mycenae alive. This 
was a hind ... with golden horns, sacred to Artemis. " 
Cf. Pind. O. iii. 29. 
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iv 8 9 ifidXeu xpvaeta, Serf, KefidSeaot ^aAo'd. 

7TOV 84 <T€ TO TTp&TOV K€pO€LS 0%0S rjp£aT OL€Lp€LV / 

Aifiq) em ®pr\iKi, rodev /3op4ao feardif 

€pX€Tai dxXalvoiai Svaaea Kpvfidv dyovaa. 115 

TTOV 8* €TCL/JL€S 7T€VK7]V, 0.770 8c <f>Xoy6$ fjlfjGLO 7Tolrj£ / 

Mvcrcp 4v OvXvixttcx), <f>a€Os 8* everj/cas dvrfJLrjv 
aapearov, to pa irarpog diroordlfivai KepavvoL. 
TToavaKi 8* dpyvpeoLO, Oerj, ireiprjaao ro^ov; 
irpcoTOV inl irreXi'qv, to Se Sevrepov fjicas inl 8pvv, 120 

TO Tp'lTOV aVT €7TL dfjpa. TO T€TpdTOV OVk4t* €7tI 

aXXd fiiv €is <i8iK(x)v efiaXes ttoXlv, ol re irepl a<f>4as 
ol T€ 7T€pl £elvovs aXiTrjpLova 7ToXXd T^XeCTKOV, 
o^erAtor ots tvvtj xaXeTrrjv ifi/xd^eat opyrjv 
KTqved <f>LV Xoljjlos 2 /cara/Jooveerai, 4pya 8e irdyyr), 125 
K€ipovTat, 8c yipovrzs i<f> 9 vidcrw, al 8e yvvaiKts 
rj j3Xr]Tal OvrjaKOvai A^ouSe? rje <f>vyovcrai 
tiktovoiv ra>v 8 ov8ev im a<f>vpov dpdov dv4orrj. 
ots* 84 K€v €V/Ji€i8i]9 T€ Kal IXaog avydacrqai, 
KeLvois c5 [lev dpovpa </>4p€i ordyyv, eS 8e y€v40Xr) 130 
T€Tp<nr68<x)v , e5 8' oXfios deferar ot5S' inl crfjjjia 
€pXOVTai 7rXrjv e#re TroXvxpoviov tl <f>4pa>ow 
ov8k 8ixoaraalr) Tpcoei y4vos, rj T€ Kal €v ir€p 
oIkovs icrrrjcoTas iaivaro' rat 8c dvojpov 
elvdTepes yaXoco tc fxlav irepl 8l<f>pa TidevTai. 135 
iTOTVia, tcov etrj fjuev e/xot <f>lXos ogtls dXrjd'qs, 
etrjv 8' avros, dvaaaa, /xeAot 8e jjlol alcv dotS^* 

1 dijy Editor ; bpvv. 2 \i/a6s A. 

8 tG>v 5' mss. ; corr. Cobet 4 oOs d and Paris. 456. 

* elv&repes = wives whose husbands are brothers ; ya\6(p = 
wife and sister(s) of one man. (Horn. II. vi. 3T8.) Gercke, 
Rh. Mus. 
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goddess, didst thou put on thy deer. And where 
first did thy horned team begin to carry thee ? To 
Thracian Haemus, whence comes the hurricane of 
Boreas bringing evil breath of frost to cloaldess men. 
And where didst thou cut the pine and from what 
flame didst thou kindle it? It was on Mysian 
Olympus, and thou didst put in it the breath of 
flame unquenchable, which thy Father's bolts distil. 
And how often goddess, didst thou make trial of 
thy silver bow ? First at an elm, and next at an oak 
didst thou shoot, and third again at a wild beast. But 
the fourth time — not long was it ere thou didst 
shoot at the city of unjust men, those who to one 
another and those who towards strangers wrought 
many deeds of sin, froward men, on whom thou wilt 
impress thy grievous wrath. On their cattle plague 
feeds, on their tilth feeds frost, and the old men cut 
their hair in mourning over their sons, and their 
wives either are smitten and die in childbirth, or, if 
they escape, bear births whereof none stands on 
upright ankle. But on whomsoever thou lookest 
smiling and gracious, for them the tilth bears the 
corn-ear abundantly, and abundantly prospers the 
fourfooted breed, and abundant waxes their prosper- 
ity : neither do they go to the tomb, save when they 
carry thither the aged. Nor does faction wound their 
race — faction which ravages even well-established 
houses : but brothers wife and husband's sister set 
their chairs around one board. a Lady, of that 
number be whosoever is a true friend of mine, and 
of that number may I be myself, O Queen, and may 
song be my study for ever. In that song shall be the 

xlii. (1887), p. 273 ff., sees an allusion to Arsinoe I. and 
Arsinoe II. 
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tjj evi fiev Atjtovs ydfios eaaerai, iv 8e av 7roXXrj, 
iv 8e Kal 'AnoXXcov, iv 8* ot creo irdvTes aedXoi, 
iv 8e Kvves Kal ro£a Kal avrvyes, at re ere peia 140 
OrjrjTrjv <f>opeovoiv, ot* e? Atos oIkov iXaVV€L£. 
evBa rot avTio<x)VT€s ivl irpofioXfjai 84x 0VTaL 
oirXa fiev 'Etpfielrjs *AKaKrjoios, avrdp 'AnoXXcov 
drjplov orrt <f>€prjG0a' irdpoide ye, 1 irplv irep t/ce'cr0ai 
Kaprepov *AXKet8r)V vvv 8* awceVt tovtov aeOXov 145 
lOot/Jos e^et, to los ydp delsXj^^^Q^uaKfia^ 

i €OT7)K€ 1Tp6 7TvXeO)V 7TOTl8eyfJL€VOS, €t Tt <f>4pOVGa 

iveiai ntov eSeofta*/ deol 8* iirl irdvres e/cetVco 
oXXtjktov yeXowai, fidXiara 8e irevdeprj avrrj, 
i Tavpov ot* e/c 8l<f>poLO fidXa fieyav rj o ye 2 xAow^p 150 
%Ka7rpov omcrOiSloio <f>epot tto86s darralpovTa' 
nKepSaXeai jjlv&o) ere, Berj, fidXa TcpSe irivvoKei 
^ " fidXXef KaKoi>9 Art drjpas, Iva Ovtjtol ae fiorjdov 
d)S ifjie KiKXrjcrKwcrw . 3 ea irpoKas rfie Xayo)ovs 
ovpea fSoaKeoOar tL 8e Kev* npoKeg rj8e Xaycjol 155 
pe£eiav; crves epya, aves <f>VTa XvfiaLvovTai. 

v /cat fioes avQpdynoiai KaKov fieya* fidXX* iirl /cat 
f 

TOVS. 

a>s eveirev, Tax^vos 8e fieyav irepl dfjpa irovelro. 
ov yap o ye 4>pvyirj irep vito 8pvl yvla Oecodels 

1 ye Blomf. ; M. 
2 6 ye d ; fire. 
s KiK\fi<rK<a<nv F and Voss. 59 ; -owriv AE. 
4 rl Kev. 



« Cf. the Homeric epithet of Hermes, 'A*(k?p"a, //. xvi. 
185, etc. 

6 Heracles, as son of Amphitryon son of Alcaeus. 
According to ApoJlodor. ii. 4. 12, Alcides was the original 
name of Heracles, the latter name having been bestowed 
upon him by the Pythian priestess when he consulted the 
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Marriage of Leto ; therein thy name shall often-times 
be sung ; therein shall Apollo be and therein all thy 
labours, and therein thy hounds and thy bow and thy 
chariots, which lightly carry thee in thy splendour, 
when thou drivest to the house of Zeus. There in 
the entrance meet thee Hermes and Apollo : Hermes, 
the Lord of Blessing," takes thy weapons, Apollo 
takes whatsoever wild beast thou bringest. Yea, so 
Apollo did before strong Alcides 6 came, but now 
Phoebus hath this task no longer ; in such wise the 
Anvil of Tiryns c stands ever before th egates, waiting 
to see if t hou wilF"come Koine with^somT lat morsel. 
And all tfie gods laugh at him with laughter unceas- 
ing and most of all his own wife's mother d when he 
brings from the car a great bull or a wild boar, 
carrying it by the hind foot struggling. With this 
cunning speech, goddess, doth he admonish thee : 
" Shoot at the evil wild beasts that mortals may call 
thee their helper even as they call me. Leave deer 
and hares to feed upon the hills. What harm could 
deer or hares do ? It is boars which ravage the tilth 
of men and boars which ravage the plants ; and oxen 
are a great bane to men : shoot also at those." So 
he spake and swiftly busied him about the mighty 
beast. For though beneath a Phrygian* oak his 

oracle after he had gone into exile for the murder of his 
children. Heracles asked the oracle where he should dwell 
and he was told to settle in Tiryns and serve Eurystheus 
for twelve years. 

c There is no reason whatever to suppose that &k/m<ov here 
has any other than its ordinary sense of anvil, used meta- 
phorically, as in Aesch. Pers. 52. It has been sometimes 
supposed to mean unwearied =&K&fiaTos. 

d Hera, mother of Hebe; 

« *« Phrygia, a hill in Trachis where Heracles was burnt " 
(schoL). 
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navcrar aor)<payir)s' ctl ot napa vrjovs €K€ivrj, 160 
rrj ttot dpoTpi6(x)VTi awrjVT€70 0eto8a/LtaiTt. 

^ crot 8' 'A/tvtcrtaSes' /Liey wro ^evyA^t XuOclcras 
^n\\ovaiv /ce/taSa?, irapd 8c cr^tcrt 7rot;Au vefieaOac 
"Hprjs €K AetfJLcbvos dfirjadfievai fyopiovaw 

d)KvdoOV 1 Tpi7T€T7}\oV, O Kdl AtO? llTTTOl ehoVGLV 165 

iv /cat ^puo-etas' V7ro\r)vi8as eTrXrjaavro 
v&aros, 5<f>p' eAa^otcrt ttotov Bvp.dpp.evov etrj. 
aim? 0 irarpos oop.ov epxear ot oe cr €9 eoprjv 
irdvres 6p,a>s /caAcouov crv 8' 'A7roAAciH>t irapifceis. 

TjVLKa 8* at vvp,<f>cu ae ^ KVKXc&crovrai 170 

dyxoOt 7T7jyda)v Alyv7TTiov *\v(dttoZo 
fj Hirdvrjs (/cat yap II train? cr€0€v) 77 o>t At/tvatsV . 
17 tva, Sat/zov, 'AAas* ' Apa<f>rjvl8as olKTjaovaa 
tfAdes diro YiKvOlrjg, diro 8' €t7rao r£6p.ia Tavpcov, 

p,Tj V€lOV T7Jp,OVTOS €/Ltat j8o€S" €tJ>€/Ca pLLG0OV 175 

T€Tpdyvov T€p,voi€v vtt oXKorpito dporrjpr 
rj ydp K€V yviai T€ /cat altera K€Kp,rjv 'tat 

1 wkMoov e, c/l Hesych. s.v. ; ukMcov. 



° When Heracles was passing through the land of the 
Dryopes, being in want of food for his young son Hyllus, 
he unyoked and slaughtered one of the oxen of Theiodamas, 
king of the Dryopes, whom he found at the plough. War 
ensued between the Dryopes and Heracles, and the Dryopes 
were defeated, and Hylas, son of Theiodamas, was taken as 
a hostage by Heracles (Apollodor. ii. 7. 7, Apoll. Rh. i. 
1211 ff., Ovid, lb. 488). Hence Heracles £ot the epithet 
Bouthoinas, schol. Apoll. Rh. 7.c.,Gregor. Naz. Or. iv. 123. 
The Lindian peasant who was similarly treated by Heracles, 
and who, while Heracles feasted, stood apart and cursed 
(hence curious rite at Lindos in Rhodes, where, when they 
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flesh was deified, yet hath he not ceased from 
gluttony. Still hath he that belly wherewith he met 
Theiodamas a at the plough. 

For thee the nymphs of Amnisus rub down the 
hinds loosed from the yoke, and from the mead of 
Hera they gather and carry for them to feed on 
much swift-springing clover, which also the horses 
of Zeus eat ; and golden troughs they fill with water 
to be for the deer a pleasant draught. And thyself 
thou enteresl thy Father s house, and all alike bid 
thee to a seat ; but thou sittest beside Apollo. 

But when the nymphs encircle thee in the dance, 
near the springs of Egyptian Inopus 6 or Pitane c — 
for Pitane too is thine — or in Limnae d or where, 
goddess, thou earnest from Scythia to dwell, in Alae 
Araphenides/ renouncing the rites of, the Tauri/ 
then may not my kine cleave a four-acred 0 fallow 
field for a wage at the hand of an alien ploughman ; 
else surely lame and weary of neck would they come 

sacrifice to Heracles, they do it with curses, Conon 11, 
Apollod. ii. 5. 11. 8, Lactant. Inst. Div. i. 21) is identified 
with Theiodamas by Philostr. Imag. ii. 24. Cf. G. Knaack, 
Hermes xxiii. (1888), p. 131 ff. 

6 Inopus in Delos was supposed to have a subterranean 
connexion with the Nile. 

c On the Eurotas with temple of Artemis. 

d This may be the Athenian- Limnae (so schol.) ; but there 
was a Limnaeon also in Laconia with temple of Artemis and 
an image supposed to be that carried off by Orestes and 
Iphigeneia (Paus. iii. 7) from Taurica. 

• Attic deme between Marathon and Brauron with temple 
of Artemis (Eurip. Iphig. in T. 1446 ff.). 

f In the Crimea, where Artemis was worshipped with 
human sacrifice (Eurip. I.e., Ovid, Trist. iv. 4, Ex Ponto 
iii. 2, Herod, iv. 103). 

« The typical heroic field (Horn. Od. xviii. 374, Apoll. 
Rh. iii. 1344); cf. Od. vii. 113. 
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KOTTpOV €7TL TTpoyCVOLVTO , KCLL €t HTV/JL<f>aLL&€S 

€iva€Ti£6iA€vai K€pa€\K€€$, at [iiy apiarai 

refjLVtiv cSA/ca fiadeiav €7T€L deos ovttot 4k€lvov 180 

^A0e Trap* 'HeXtos kclXov x°P°* v > aXXa OerjTaL 

8l<f>pOV €7TLOT7jOaS, TOL 8c <f)OL€a /JLrjKVVOVTOLl . 

tls 8e vv tol vrjaiov, ttolov 8* opos euaSe ttXglotov, 

TLS 06 AL/JLrjV, 7TOLTJ 0€ 7TOALS / Tl^O. O efO^a VVJJL<f>€<X)V 

<f>lXao, /cat Tro/as' rjp<oL8as tones' eTalpas; 185 

667T€, C/eiy, CTV /X€J> OLfJLfJLLV, €yOJ O €T€pOLOLV a€LGO). 

vrj(T<ov \ikv AoXlxrj, ttoXlcdv 8e rot euaSc IlepyTy, 

Trjl5y€TOV 8' 6p€lDV, Xl[1€V€S y€ /JL€V JUtVpLTTOLO . 

e^o^a 8' aAAaa>j> ro/orwtSa <f>iXao vvfufrrjv, 

iXXo<f}6vOV BpLTOfJLapTLV €VOK0TT0V fjS 7TOT€ MlVOJS 190 
7TTOL7)0€LS VTT* €p<Jt)TL KaT€8pafJL€V OVp€OL Kp^T^?. 
7j 8* OT€ /JL€vXa<TLr](TLV V7TO SpVOL KpV7TT€TO VVfl<f>rj, 
aAAOT€ 0 €LafJL€V7JGLV O O €W€d fJLTJVaS €</>OLTCL 

7rat7raAa re Kprj/xvovs T€ kol ovk aviiravae Slcoktvv, 

fJL€0(f)* OT€ IXap7TTO/JL€Vr] KOL Si) O^cSdv 7]XaTO ITOVTOV 195 

TTprjovos iij vnaTOLO kol evdopev els aXufjajv 
Slktvcl, ra cr<f>* icrdaxrav odev /j,€T€7T€LTa KvScdvcs 
vv/j,<f>r)v jjl€V Alktvvolv, opos 8' odev rjXaTO vvfu/yq 
Alktcllov jKaXeovoLv, aveamjoavTo 8e /3a)jjL0vs 

Upd T€ p€^OVOL' TO 8e OT€<f)OS f\\LQ.TL K€LVO) 200 

rj ttltvs fj axwos, fAvproLo 8e X € fy € S uOlktol' 



a i.e. from Epirus. For the great size of the 'Hiretpwrt/tal 
fides see Aristotle, H.A. iii. 21, who says that when milking 
them the milker had to stand upright in order to reach the 
udder. Both Stymphaea and Tymphaea seem to be attested, 
though the latter seems to have the better authority (Steph. 
Byz. 8.v. T6fi<f>ri). 

b Hesiod, W. 436. 

0 Doliche: either Euboea (E.M. s.v. E00oia), E. Maass, 
Herme8xxv. (1890), p. 404, orlcaros (Steph. Byz. s.v/Iicapos), 
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to the byre, yea even were they of Stymphaean" 
breed, nine 6 years of age, drawing by the horns ; 
which kine are far the best for cleaving a deep 
furrow ; for the god Helios never passes by that 
beauteous dance, but stays his car to gaze upon the 
sight, and the lights of day are lengthened. 

Which now of islands, what hill finds most favour 
with thee ? What haven ? What city ? Which of the 
nymphs dost thou love above the rest, and what 
heroines hast thou taken for thy companions ? Say, 
goddess, thou to me, and I will sing thy saying to 
others. Of islands Doliche c hath found favour with 
thee, of cities Perge, d of hills Taygeton, e the havens 
of Euripus. And beyond others thou lovest the 
nymph of Gortyn, Britomartis/ slayer of stags, the 
. goodly archer ; for love of whom was Minos of old 
distraught and roamed the hills of Crete. And the 
nymph would hide herself now under the shaggy 
oaks and anon in the low meadows. And for nine 
months he roamed over crag and cliff and made not 
an end of pursuing, until, all but caught, she leapt 
into the sea from the top of a cliff and fell into the 
nets of fishermen which saved her. Whence in after 
days the Cydonians call the nymph the Lady of the 
Nets (Dictyna) and the hill whence the nymph 
leaped they call the hill of Nets (Dictaeon), and 
there they set up altars and do sacrifice. And the 
garland on that day is pine or mastich, but the hands 

or an island off Lycia (Steph. Byz. s.v. AoXtx^i ' vr)<ros vpbs Tj} 
At/irfp, u>? KaXXfyiaxos). 

d In Pamphylia, with temple of Artemis, Strabo 667. 

e In Laconia. 

* Britomartis or Dictyna, a Cretan goddess sometimes 
represented as an attendant of Artemis, sometimes regarded 
as identical with her. 
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Srj tot€ yap 7T€7tXoigw €V€(T)(€to fivpaivos ofo? 

rrjs Kovprjs, or* €<f>€vyev 50€v fieya x<*>v aro lAVpTO)* 

O&rt dvaacr 9 €VO)7n <f>a€a<f>6p€, /cat he ak KeLirqs 

KprjTaees KoXeovaw iTrcovvfJLLrjv <X7r6 vvjJL<f>r)s. 205 

/cat /xrjv Kvprjvrjv iraplaaao, rfj ttot eSaj/cas" 

avrrj drjprjTrjpe 8vo) Kvve, rots eVt Kovprj 

f Ytfrrjls Trapa rvfifiov *\(I>Xkiov efifiop* didXov. 

/cat Ke^aAou ^avdrjv dXoxov Arjiovlhao, 

7TOTVta, crrjv 6/x66rjpov iOrjKao 9 /cat 8e ae <f>aal 21ti 

KaXrjv 'AiTt/cAetav taov <f>a€€aai <f>iXr}(jai, 

at TrpGrrai Boa t6£cl kcu d/x<f) 9 (Sj/jloktl <f>aperpas 

toSoKovs i(f)6prj(Tav' daiXXcoroi 8c <f>w JjfJLOt 

he&repol /cat yvpivos act 7rap€<f>aiv€TO /za£os. 

fprqaas 8* ert irdyxy 7ro8oppcoprjv 9 AraXdvT7]v, 215 

Kovprjv 'Iaatoto cfvoktovov 'A/o/caatSao, 

/cat 6 KVvrjXaaLrjv re /cat evcrroxtyv cSt'Sa^a?. 

ou fttv iirikXqroi KaXvScoviov dypevrrjpes 

fjL€/jL(f)OVTai K&Trpoio* rd yap <rr\prf\ia vikt\s 220 

'Ap/caStiyv clcrfjXOev, ex €L ^ * Tt Brjpo^ oSdVras" 

ovSe fi€V 'YAatoV re /cat d<f>pova 'Pot/cov eoXira 

ovhe 7T€p ixOalpovras ev "At8t fiajfA'qcraaOaL 

toI;6tw ov ydp a<f>w Xayoves <n/V€7ruft€V(TOVTai, 

rdcov MawaXir) vaev <f>6vco aKpcopeia. 

TTOTVia 7TOvXv/A€Xa0p€, TToXvTTToXl, X a fy € XlT(OV7] 225 

MtA^ra> €7ri8r)/j,€' ere yap Troirfaaro NiyAcus" 

« Artemis in Ephesus, Sparta, etc. 6 Cyrene. 

« " The tomb of Pelias " (schol.). See Introduction. 

* Procris. • Mother of Odysseus. 

' The ms. &<t6\(\)u>toi is quite unknown. The transla- 
tion assumes a connexion with A<rt\\a. 
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touch not the myrtle. For when she was in flight, 
a myrtle branch became entangled in the maiden's 
robes ; wherefore she was greatly angered against 
the myrtle. Upis, a O Queen, fairfaced Bringer or 
Light, thee too the Cretans name after that nymph. 
Yea and Cyrene thou madest thy comrade, to whom 
on a time thyself didst give two hunting dogs, with 
whom the maiden daughter of Hypseus 6 beside the 
Iolcian tomb c won the prize. And the fair-haired 
wife d of Cephalus, son of Deioneus, O Lady, thou 
madest thy fellow in the chase ; and fair Anticleia,' 
they say, thou didst love even as thine own eyes. 
These were the first who wore gallant bow and 
arrow - holding quivers on their shoulders ; their 
right shoulders bore the quiver strap/ and always 
the right breast showed bare. Further thou didst 
greatly commend swift-footed Atalanta/ the slayer 
of boars, daughter of Arcadian Iasius, and taught her 
hunting with dogs and good archery. They that 
were called to hunt the boar of Calydon find no 
fault with her ; for the tokens of victory came into 
Arcadia which still holds the tusks of the beast. 
Nor do I deem that Hylaeus * and foolish Rhoecus, 
for all their hate, in Hades slight her archery. For 
the loins, with whose blood the height of Maenalus 
flowed, will not abet the falsehood. 

Lady of many shrines, of many cities, hail ! God- 
dess of the Tunic, 1 ' sojourner in Miletus ; for thee 

9 Atalanta took a prominent part in the hunt of the Caly- 
donian boar, and received from Meleager the hide and head 
of the boar as her prize (Paus. viii. 45). 

* Hylaeus and Rhoecus were two centaurs who insulted 
Atalanta and were shot by her (Apollod. iii. 9. 2). 

' Chitone, by-name of Artemis as huntress, wearing a 
sleeveless tunic ix LT & v ) reaching to the knees. 
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rjyefjLovrjv, ore vrjvalv drqyero KeKpomrjOev. 
Xrjaias 9 l/JL^paair) TrpurroQpove, aol 8* ' AyafjueiAVtov 
irqhakiov vrjos <r<f>€T€pr]s iyKardero vrja> 
fieiXiov a7T\otrjs, ore oi KareSrjcras drjras, 23* 
TevKpwv rjViKa vijes 'A^aa'Sc? acrrea K'qSeiv 
€7rXeov d/xcf^ 'EXevrj 'PafivovolSi Ov/juodetaai. 

fJL€V toi UpoiTOS ye 8vco €Ka0l<Ja<lTO vrjovs, 
dXXov /aw Koplrjs, ort oi ovveXi^ao Kovpas 
ovpea 7r\a£ojjL€vas 'A^vta, 1 top 8' ivl Aovools 23 
'Hfieprj, ovv€kcl Ovfiov am dypiov elXeo iraihwv. 
vol /cat 'A/x-afovtSe? TroXipuov liTidv[ir\Teipai 
€V 7tot€ 7rappaXlrf 'E^cctoj Pperas iSpvaavro 
<f>rjyco vno npepLvcp, reXeaev 8e rot Upov c l7r7rar 
avral 8', 05m dvaaaa, ncpl irpvXw (bpxfoavTo 24 

7TpCOTa fJL€V €V OO.K€€GGLV €V07rXlOV, CLvdl 0€ KVkXcO 

orrjadflevai x°P° v evpvv VTriqeiaav 8e Xlyeiai 

XeiTTaXeov ovpLyyss, Iva p'qaacooiv 2 ofiaprfj' 

ov ydp no) vefipeia 8t* oorea rerp'qvavro, 

€pyov *A0r]valr]s iXd<f>a) kclkov eSpa/xe 8* rjx*** 24 

Za/oSta? €? re vo/jlov Ti€p€KvvQiov. at 8e noSeaaiv 

ovXa KaT€KpordXi£ov, €7T€tfj6<f>€OV hk <f>aperpaL. 

1 i^elvia. mss. ; corr. Spanheira. 
2 ir\i}<r(<r)wa , ti' M98. ; vXlaauxriv Arnaldus ; jrtyrabxnv de Jan. 



a Neleus, son of Codrus, founder of Miletus (Strabo, 633). 

h Artemis Hegemone as leader of colonists (Paus. viii. 37). 

0 i.e. Athens. d Cape in Samos. • River in Samos. 

f Artemis was worshipped in Ephesus with the title 
UpuyroSpovlrj (Paus. x. 38. 6). For rock-cut throne on Mount 
Coressus at Ephesus cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. p. 140 f. 

v The AirXota is sometimes described as a storm, sometimes 
as a dead calm. 

h Epithet of Helen as daughter of Nemesis, who was 
worshipped at Rhamnus in Attica. 

* King of Argos. 
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did Neleus a make his Guide, 6 when he put off with 
his ships from the land of Cecrops. 6 Lady of 
Chesion d and of Imbrasus/ throned/ in the highest, 
to thee in thy shrine did Agamemnon dedicate the 
rudder of his ship, a charm against ill weather/ 
when thou didst bind the winds for him, what time 
the Achaean ships sailed to vex the cities of the 
Teucri, wroth for Rhamnusian * Helen. 

For thee surely Proetus * established two shrines, 
one of Artemis of Maidenhood for that thou didst 
gather for him his maiden daughters/ when they 
were wandering over the Azanian k hills ; the other 
he founded in Lusa 1 to Artemis the Gentle,"* because 
thou tookest from his daughters the spirit of wildness. 
For thee, too, the Amazons, whose mind is set on 
war, in Ephesus beside the sea established an image 
beneath an oak trunk, and Hippo n performed a holy 
rite for thee, and they themselves, O Upis Queen, 
around the image danced a war-dance — first in 
shields and in armour, and again in a circle arraying 
a spacious choir. And the loud pipes thereto piped 
shrill accompaniment, that they might foot the dance 
together (for not yet did they pierce the bones of 
the fawn, Athene's handiwork, 0 a bane to the deer). 
And the echo reached unto Sardis and to the Bere- 
cynthiani' range. And they with their feet beat 
loudly and therewith their quivers rattled. 

* For their madness and cure cf. Paus. ii. 7. 8, viii. 18. 7 f. 

* Azania in Arcadia. 1 In Arcadia. 

m For the temple of Artemis Hemera or Hemerasia at 
Lusa cf. Paus. viii. 18. 8. 

* Queen of the Amazons, no doubt identical with 
Hippolyte. 

0 The flute (cu'Xos) invented by Athena (Pind. P. xii 22) 
was often made from fawn bones, Poll. iv. 71, Athen. 182 e, 
Plut. Mor. 150 e. p In Phrygia. 
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K€lVO 84. TOt /JL€T€7T€ira 7T€pl fip€TaS €VpV 0€/4€tAoi> 

ScojJLrjOrj, rod 8' ovre Oeoorepov oifjerai rjcos 
ov8* a<f>V€i6T€pov pia K€v Ylvdcbva irapiXBoi. 250 
tco pa /cat rjXaivwv aXaira^iixev rjTreiXrjae 
AvySa/u? vfipiOTrjS' iirl 8e crrparov l7rm)/jLoXy(ov 
L rjyaye 1 Ki/j,jjL€pl<ov tfjafiddop tow, ol pa nap 9 avrov 
y k€kXijjl€voi valovm fiods iropov 'Ivaxicovrjs . 

5 8etA6? fiaaiXdcov, oaov t)Xlt€V ov yap e/ieXXa/ 265 

OVT aVTOS TiKvOtyvS* 7TaXllJL7r€T€S OVT€ TLS aXXoS 

oaacuv eV Xcl/xcovl Kavcrrplco ecrrav a//,a£at 
voorqaew 9 E<f>eaov yap act Tea ro£a irpoKeirai. 

TTorvta Movvixirj At//,€i>oo7cd7re, X a W € ^€pairj. 
p.r\ Tt? aripJ\(jr\ ttjv "Apreiiw ov8k yap Otvet 260 
f3a>[j,6v aTipsqoavTi 2 KaXol ttoXiv fjXOov ay coves* 
fir)8* iXa<f>7i/3oXirjv p>r]8' evcrroxtyv ipiSaivew 
ov8e yap 'ArpetSrjs oXiyco cm KOfnraae /xiadcp' 
fjirjSe Tiva pivaaOai ttjv irapdivov ov8e yap *Qtos, 
ov8e fiev 'Qapicov dyadov yd/xov i/Avrfcrrevaav 265 
fji7)8€ xopov <f>€vy€iv evvavaiov ov8e ydp c l7T7ra> 
d#cAauT€t 7T€pl jScoftoV aTreLiraro KVKXdxraaOai* 
X a W € peycL Kpelovaa /cat evdvrrjaov dotSfj. 

1 IjXaae Et. Oud. Et. M. s.v. t<ros. 

2 iTififcavTi e and Vindobon. 318; drifidaaPTi Af; dn- 
/ui<r<rajrri Schneider. 



a A people living on the north of the Black Sea. 
b The Cimmerian Bosporus, which was named after the 
Cow (fious), i.e. Io, daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. 
0 The Cayster is a river in Lydia. 

d Harbour of Athens, where Artemis had a temple 
(Paus. i. 1. 4). 

e Artemis Pheraia is Artemis as Hecate from Pherae in 
Thessaly (Paus. ii. 23. 5). 
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And afterwards around that image was raised a 
shrine of broad foundations. Than it shall Dawn 
behold nothing more divine, naught richer. Easily 
would it outdo Pytho. Wherefore in his madness 
insolent Lygdamis threatened that he would lay it 
waste, and brought against it a host of Cimmerians a 
which milk mares, in number as the sand ; who 
have their homes hard by the Straits 6 of the Cow, 
daughter of Inachus. Ah ! foolish among kings, 
how greatly he sinned ! For not destined to return 
again to Scythia was either he or any other of those 
whose wagons stood in the Caystrian c plain; for 
thy shafts are ever more set as a defence before 
Ephesus. 

O Lady of Munychia, d Watcher of Harbours, hail, 
Lady of Pherae*! Let none disparage Artemis. 
For Oeneus-f dishonoured her altar and no pleasant 
struggles came upon his city. Nor let any contend 
with her in shooting of stags or in archery. For the 
son^ of Atreus vaunted him not that he suffered 
small requital. Neither let any woo the Maiden ; 
for not Otus, nor Orion wooed her to their own 
good. Nor let any shun the yearly dance ; for not 
tearless to Hippo * was her refusal to dance around 
the altar. Hail, great Queen, and graciously greet 
my song. 

f King of Calydon in Aetolia, who neglected to sacrifice 
to Artemis. In anger she sent the Calydonian boar to 
ravage his land. 

9 Agamemnon, who shot a stag which was sacred to 
Artemis and boasted of the deed (Soph. Electr. 566 f. t 
Hygin. Fab. 98). This led to the AirXom at Aulis and the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 

* Queen of the Amazons, who founded the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. 
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17)V L€pTjV, (O UVfJL€, TIVCL XpOVOV 7] 7TOT A aCtaetS" 

ArjXov, 'AttoXXcjvos KOvpOTp6<f>ov ; /j,€V airaaai, 
KvKXdSes, at vrjacov UpcoraraL €iv dAt /cetirat, 
evvfivor ArjAo? 8' iOeXei ra 7rparra <f>€p€<jOcu 
€K Movadcuv, ort Oot/W do tSacov fieSeovra 6 

XoVO€ T€ KCU (J7T€lp(JDO€ /Cat 0)$ 0€OV yjv€0€ TTp(A)T7). 

d)S Mouaai rov ololSov o firj IIt//,7rA€tai> delay 2 
exOovaiv, tco? OotjSos 1 orts AiJAoto XddrjTCU. 
ArjXa) vvv olfirjs airoSdaaojJLCu, ci? av 'AttoAAcov 
Kwflto? atvrjorj fie (frlXrjs dXeyovra TiOijvrjs. 10 

Kclvrj 8* ^ve/xocaaa /cat arpoiros old d* oXlttXtj^ 
afflvlrjs /cat /xaAAov inlSpofios rj€7T€p Ittttols 
ttovtco ivearqpiKTCLi' 6 8* d/i</>i € 7rot>Ais' iXioooov 
*lKaplov 7ToXXrjv dtropidooeTai vSaros axyiqv 
ra> o<f>€ /cat IxOvfioXrjes dAtVAoot iwdooavro. 15 
dAAd ot oi V€/jL€crrjTov evl 7rpa)Trjot Xeyeodai, 

OffiTOT €S y Q>K€aVOV T€ KOL €£ TtTTpt'Sa Trjdw 

vrjooi doXXl^ovTCU, det 8* egapxos ooevei. 

fj 8* oiriOev OotVtaaa fier 9 lyyia JZvpvos SirqSei 

1 et iror' Reiske. But the text is quite right. 
2 dcla-y schol. Lyeophr. 275 ; delect. 

a Fountain in Pieria near Mt. Olympus, sacred to the 
Muses. 6 Cynthos, mountain in Delos. 

0 The Icarian sea, so called from Icarus, son of Daedalus, 
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What time or when, O my soul, wilt thou sing of 
holy Delos, nurse of Apollo ? Surely all the Cyclades, 
most holy of the isles that lie in the sea, are goodly 
theme of song. But Delos .would win the foremost 
guerdon from the Muses, since she it was that bathed 
Apollo, the lord of minstrels, and swaddled him, and 
was the first to accept him for a god. Even as the 
Muses abhor him who sings not of Pimpleia a so 
Phoebus abhors him who forgets Delos. To Delos 
now will I give her share of song, so that Cynthian b 
Apollo may praise me for taking thought of his dear 
nurse. 

Wind-swept and stern is she set in the sea, and, 
wave-beaten as she is, is fitter haunt for gulls than 
course for horses. The sea, rolling greatly round 
her, casts off on her much spindrift of the Icarian c 
water. Wherefore also sea-roaming fishermen have 
made her their home. But none need grudge that 
she be named among the first, whensoever unto 
Oceanus and unto Titan Tethys the islands gather 
and she ever leads the way. d Behind her footsteps 
follow Phoenician Cyrnus, 6 no mean isle, and 

who fell into it when his father and he attempted to fly from 
Crete with artificial wings to escape the wrath of Minos. 
(Strabo 639, Diodor. iv. 77.) 
4 See Introduction. 

e Corsica, colonized by the Phoenicians. 
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ovk ovott) Kal Ma/cpts* 'A/fairta? 'EAAoTrt^cov 20 
ZaoSa> 0' [fiepoeaaa Kal fjv inevq^aTO T&wrpis 
i£ vSaros ra np&Ta, aaol 84 jjllv out imfidOpcov. 

K€lVaL JJ.€V TTVpyOlGl 7T€plOK€7T€€aaW ipVjJLVdl, 

ArjXos 8' 5 AiToAXcwr tL 8c <m/3apd>T€pov ZpKOs; 
rclx^a [lev Kal Xaes viral pnrrjs K€ irdaoiev 25 
HTpvpLOvlov fiopdao 9 dcos 8' del darv^dXiKTos* 

AijAc <f>lXr), TO tO? <T€ /3o7)96oS <ifjL<f)Lf3€f3r]K€V. 

el 8c Xirjv noXees oc irepiTpoxocDOiv aoiScu, 
nolrj 1 ivnrXe^u) ce; rt rot dvpufjpcs aKovoai; ^ 
77 cis" 2 ra 77/HOTioTa /Lteya? ^eos ovpea delvcov 30 
ao/H TpvyX&xwi, to ol LcXxwcs erevgav, 
vyaovs elvaXlas elpyd^ero, vdpde 8e 7rdaas 8 
€/c vedrcov c3^At<7<7€ /cat euxe/cuAiac daXdacnrj; 
Kal rds [lev Kara fivaaov, Iv* rj7r€ipoio XdOcovrai, 
7rpvfiv69€v ippi£<j0<T€' <7€ 8' ovk eOXufftv dvdyKY), 35 
aAA' d<f>€TOs TreXdyzaaw iiT€7rX€€s, ovvopua 8' 001 - .* 
'Acrrcpirj to iraXaiov, inel (iaOvv rjXao Ta<f>pov 
ovpavodtv <f>€vyovaa Atos 1 yd/xov acrripi Icrrj. 

TO(f>pa JJL€V OV7TO) GOl ^/DUCTO? €7T€/XtOy€TO ArjTO), 

ro<f>pa 8* €T 'Acrrepir] cm Kal ov8£tt(jd 6/cAco A^Aos"' 40 
iroXXaKi o"€* Tpoi^rjvos diro ^avOolo TToXlxyv\S 

' 1 rolrj MSS. 2 x' M8S. 

* 64 ird<ras mss. ; 5' 4\&<r<ras Meineke ; 5' 4ir&pas Schneider. 
4 iroXXd/a <r' marg. Taur. , corr. Meineke ; iroXXd/m 4k. 

a Euboea, which "was also called Ellopia from Ellops, son 
of Ion (Strabo 445, Steph. B. s.v. 'EWowla.) 

b Sardinia. e Cyprus (schol.). 

d iiclpadpov (Horn. Od. xiv. 449, Callim. Hec. 31, Apoll. Rh. 
i. 421) is properly the fee for entering a ship ; cf. Eustath. 
on Horn. I.e., Hesych. 8.v. = vav\ov. Here=fee for setting 
foot in Cyprus. Cf. Nonnus xiii. 457 Tld<f>ov . . . 4£ v5&tq»> 
Mfiadpov dvepxofJ-h-qs 'A<f>po8lTTjs. 

e Strymon, river in Thrace. (d#' oD 6 popas' Irpv/xoviov 
popiao, Steph. B. s.v.) 
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Abantian Macris* of the Ellopians, and delectable 
Sardo, 6 and the isle 0 whereto Cypris first swam from 
the water and which for fee d of her landing she 
keeps safe. They are strong by reason of sheltering 
towers, but Delos is strong by aid of Apollo. What 
defence is there more steadfast ? Walls and stones 
may fall before the blast of Strymonian e Boreas ; 
but a god is unshaken for ever. Delos beloved, such 
is the champion that encompasses thee about ! 

Now if songs full many circle about thee, with 
what song shall I entwine thee ? What is that 
which is pleasing unto thee to hear ?. Is it the tale 
how at the very first the mighty god? smote the 
mountains with the three-forked sword which the 
Telchines^ fashioned for him, and wrought the 
islands in the sea, and from their lowest foundations 
lifted them all as with a lever and rolled them into 
the sea ? And them in the depths he rooted from 
their foundations that they might forget the main- 
land. But no constraint afflicted thee, but free upon 
the open sea thou didst float ; and thy name of old 
was Asteria/ since like a star thou didst leap from 
heaven into the deep moat, fleeing wedlock with 
Zeus. Until then golden Leto consorted not with 
thee : then thou wert still Asteria and wert not yet 
called Delos. Oft-times did sailors coming from the 
town of fair-haired Troezen* unto Ephyra-7 within 

f Poseidon. 

9 Mythical artificers, " notique operum Telchines, " Stat. T. 
ii. 274- ; 8. iv. 6. 4-7. 

* As if from aster = star. Stat. A. i. 388 " instabili Delo." 
1 Troezen, son of Pelops, founder of Troezen in Argolis 

(Strabo 374, Paus. ii. 30. 8, Steph. B. s.v.) 

* Ephyra, old name of Corinth (Paus. ii. 1. 1, Strabo 338, 
Steph. Byz. s.v.) 
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ipXOflCVOl 'E<f>Vp7)v8€ TiapCOVLKOV €v8o0L KoXlTOV 

vavrai €7T€GK4^avro f Kal it; *IZ<f>vpr]s dviovrcs 
ot jLtev er owe toov avoi, av be arewoio trap ogw 
eSpafxes JLvpbrroio iropov /cava;^8a piovros, 46 
XaAiaSifoJs 8* avrfj/jiap dvrjvajjLevrj dXos vScop 
p.4o$> is 'AOrjvalcov npoaevq^ao Ilovviov aKpov 
fj Xtoi> rj vy\aoio 8id/3poxov vSari puaarov 
Ilapdcvlijs (ov7ra) yap erjv Za/Ltos), fjx l a€ vvfiff>ai 
y€LTOV€S 'AyKalov MvKaXrjaalSes 1 i^elviaaav. 50 

rjvlKa 8' 'A7rdAAcovt yevidXiov ofiSas V7r4(TX€S, 
tovto rot avTrjfioifiov aAtVAoot ovvop? ZOevro, 

OVV€K€l> OVk4t aSrjAoS €7t4tt\€€S 9 oAA' cVJ 7TOVTOI; 

KVfjLaaw Alyaloto 7to8<ov ivediqKao pi£a$. 
f ov8 9 "HpTjvKorcovaav V7r4rp€aas' 7} p,€v andacus 66 

Scivov iire^pcofiaTO Acxomcw at Au 7ral8as 
i£4<f>€pov, Arjrot 8e 8iaKpi86v, otta/ca /xovvr) 
ZiTjvl T€K€iv yj/xeXXe <f>i\alr€pov "Apeos via. \ 
t<o pa Kal avrrj p,€V gkottv^v ex^v alOipos etaco 
<r7T€pxofJL€irq p.4ya Srj tl Kal ov </>ar6v 9 efoye §€ 
Arjra) ' 60 

T€lpOjJL€V7]V <1)8X(JL' 8vOJ 84 Ot €UXTO <f>pOVpOl 

yatav £ttottt€Vovt€s , 6 fiev tt48ov rjneLpoio 
rjfievos vtfnjArjs KOpv<f>rj$ em QpijiKos Atpuov 
dovpos "Aprjs €<j>v\au(j€ cmv evreai, toj 84 ol vmroi 
ATrrdp.vxov fiop4ao irapa ott4os tjvXl^ovto' 66 
1 M.vica\ri<r<rl8€s Blomf., cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. ; MvKaXrjvldes. 

a Parthenia, old name for Samos (Steph. Byz. s.v.). 

b Mycale lies on the mainland, opposite Samos, or which 
Ancaeus, son of Zeus or Poseidon and Astypalaia, was the 
mythical king. Steph. Byz., s.v. MuKa\7/<r<r6s, says £ori Kal 
6pos MvKaXTja-ffds ivavriov Z&fiov' Kal MvKaXrjirals t6 Qtj\vk6v. 

0 Stat. T. viii. 197 " partuque ligatam Delon." 

* Apollo. 
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the Saronic gulf descry thee, and on their way back 
from Ephyra saw thee no more there, but thou hadst 
run to the swift straits of the narrow Euripus with 
its sounding stream. And the same day, turning 
thy back on the waters of the sea of Chalcis, thou 
didst swim to the Sunian headland of the Athenians 
or to Chios or to the wave- washed . breast of the 
Maiden's Isle,° not yet called Samos— where the 
nymphs of Mycalessos, 6 neighbours of Ancaeus, enter- 
tained thee. 

But when thou gavest thy soil to be the birth- 
place of Apollo, seafaring men gave thee this 
name in exchange, since no more didst thou float 0 
obscure (aSrjkos) upon the water, but amid the 
waves of the Aegean sea didst plant the roots of thy 
feet. 

And thou didst not tremble before the anger of 
Hera, who murmured terribly against all child- 
bearing women that bare children to Zeus, but 
especially against Leto, for that she only was to bear 
to Zeus a son d dearer even than Ares. Wherefore 
also she herself kept watch within the sky, angered 
in her heart greatly and beyond telling, and she 
prevented Leto who was holden in the pangs of 
child-birth. And she had two look-outs set to keep 
watch upon the earth. The space of the continent 
did bold Ares watch, sitting armed on the high top 
of Thracian Haemus, and his horses were stalled by 
the seven-chambered cave* of Boreas. And the 

• Cf. Stat. Th. vi. 100 "Dat gemitura tellus : non sic 
eversa feruntur Ismara, cum fracto Boreas caput extulit 
antro." The cave of Boreas lay in the far North-east (Plin. 
N.ti. vii. 10 ; Soph. Ant. 983, schol. ; Apoll. Rh. i. 826 ; Sil. 
It. Prin. viii. 513 ; Serv. Verg. A. x. 350, xii. 366 ; [Plutarch], 
De fluv. 14. 5). 
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7} 8' em vrjadcov irdprj gkottos €Vp€idcov 
fjoro Kopr) Qav/xavros iiratijaaa Mt/Ltavrt. 
€vO* ot ficv TToXieaaw oaais €7re/?aAA€TO Arjrcb 
filfivov a7T€iAr]Tr}p€S aTr€Tp<i>7T(x)v Se Se^ccflat. 
<f>€vy€ puev 'Ap/caSt^, </>€vy€V 8' opos Upov Avyrjs 70 
HapOevtov, <f>€vy€v 8* 6 yipcov fjL€TO7na0€ OcvetoV. 1 
<f>€vy€ 8* 0A77 HeXoTTTjls ocrrj 7ra/>a/c€/cAtrat 'IaO[jL<p, 
efjLTrXrjv AtyiaXov re /cat "Apyeos* ov yap c/cetVaj 
drpamrovs €7Tdrrja€v, inel Xdx^v "lvaxpv "Hprj. 
<f>€vy€ /cat 'Aovirj rov eva Spojiov, at 8' i<f>€7rovro 75 . 
AlpKrj re Hrpo<f>lr] re p,€Xap,ifrq<f>i8os izxovacu 

9 la/JL7)VOV X*P a TTOTpOS, 6 8* €t7T€TO 7ToAA6V OTTHjOcV 

'Aaconds fiapvyovvos, iircl 7T€7raAa/CTO Kcpavvto. 
rj 8' vnoSivrjOeLaa xopov dir€7ravaaTo vvp,<l>r} 
avroxOcov McXirj /cat U7roxAoov €o^€ irapecqv 80 
rjXiKos daO/JLalvovaa irepl hpvos, cos ?8c x a ^ Tr ) v 
aciofjLevrjv 'EAt/caVo?. €/x,at 0€at, et7rar€ Mofoxat, 
tJ p ireov iyivovro rore Spves rjviKa NvfJL<f>ai; 
Nvp,<f>cu fjuev x aL P 0V(Tlv > ° T€ 8pvas opifipos de^€L, 
% Nv/x^at 8' afi kXglIovctw, ore Spvalv ovk€tl <f>vXXa. 86 
rats fiev er ^AttoXXcov VTroKoXmos atva xoAdJfl^, 
1 $ev€i6s Arnaldus ; $6?<u6s. 

a Iris (Stat. Th. x. 123). 

* Mimas, mountain in Ionia opposite to Chios. 

e Auge, daughter of Aleos, king of Tegea. Her father, 
warned by an oracle that his sons would perish by a 
descendant of his daughter, made her a priestess to Athena. 
She became, however, mother of Telephus by Heracles and 
gave birth to her son on the hill Parthenium in Arcadia 
(Diodor. iv. 33. 7 ff.). Of. Paus. viii. 48. 7, who says at 
Tegea Eileithyia was worshipped as Atiyri iv ybvaai because 
Auge bare her son there. But he mentions another story 
which said, Telephus was exposed on Parthenium. 

d The autochthonous founder of Pheneos, town in 
Arcadia (Paus. viii. 14. 4). 
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other kept watch over the far-flung islands, even 
the daughter a of Thaumas seated on Mimas, 6 whither 
she had sped. There they sat and threatened all 
the cities which Leto approached and prevented 
them from receiving her. Fled Arcadia, fled Auge's c 
holy hill Parthenium, fled after her aged Pheneius, d 
fled all the land of Pelops that lies beside the 
Isthmus, save only Aegialos* and Argos. For on 
those ways she set not her feet, since Inachus/ 
belonged unto Hera. Fled, too, Aonia^ on the 
same course, and Dirce h and Strophia, 1 ' holding the 
hands of their sire, dark-pebbled Ismenus^'; far behind 
followed Asopus,* heavy-kneed, for he was marred 
by a thunderbolt. And the earth-born nymph 
Melia ' wheeled about thereat and ceased from the 
dance and her cheek paled as she panted for her 
coeval oak, when she saw the locks of Helicon 
tremble. Goddesses mine, ye Muses, say did the 
oaks come into being at the same time as the 
Nymphs? The nymphs rejoice when the rain 
makes the oaks to grow ; and again the Nymphs 
weep when there are no longer leaves upon the 
oaks. And Apollo, yet in his mother's womb, was 

* Aegialos sometimes denoted the whole district from 
Sicyon to Buprasium (Steph. Byz. *.«.), t.«. Achaia (Paus. 
v. X. 1, vii. 1. 1, Strabo 333), here more strictly the district of 
Sicyon (which was also called Aegiale, Paus. ii. 6. 5). 

1 Iiiachus, river in Argolis. 
9 A on ia= Boeotia. 

* Dirce, river at Thebes. 

* Strophia, unknown river of Boeotia. 
' Ismenos, river of Boeotia. 

* River in Boeotia. 

^ The Meliae or Ash-nymphs were of the same class as 
the Dryads or Hamadryads. The Melia referred to here 
was the sister of Ismenus. For the general idea cf. Stat. 
SUv. i. 3. 59 ff. 
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<f>04y{;aTO 8' ovk areXccrrov dTTtiXrjoas cm Qtffirj' 
" ©^/fy, Ttwrc TaAawa ror avriKa 7t6tjiov iXdyx^ts; 
\jJ\ttu) fM'q fi dcKovra /Jidfco fMavreveaOat. 
OV7TO) poi HvO&vi /xeAet Tpi7ro8rjios eSprj, 90 
oiSc Tt 7rco reOvrjKev 6<f>is /xcyas', aAA' ert /cetvo 
drjplov alvoyev€iov diro HXclgtoio KaQipirov 
Hapvrjcrov VL<f>o€VTa 7T€pi<7T€<f>€i iwea kvkXois' 
dAA* €/JL7rqs ipea) n TOfAa>T€pov rj diro 8d<f>vrjs. 
<f>€vy€ 7Tp6aa)' raxwos ere /ct^o-o/xat o1\kxti Xovacov ^6 
to£ov ifAOV crv 8c T€Kva KaKoyXwaaoto ywaiKos 
eXXaxes. ov av y* e/xeto <f>lXrj rpo<f>6s ov8e Kt0at- 
pebv 

caaerar cvaydcDV 8c Kal evayeeaai [AcXoLfArjv" 
a>s ap' Atjto) 8e iierdrpoiros adris €%cop€t. 

dAA* oV 'AxaudSes fxiv dirqpvriaavTO tt6Xt]€S 100 
ipXOfM€V7]v, *J£Xlkt] t€ HocretSdcwos iraiprj 
T&ovpd T€ Acfa/xcvoto fioocrraais 0t/ad8ao, 
Stiff 8* €7ri QcaaaXlrjv noSas €Tp€7T€, fevye 8' 
"Avavpos 

Kal fJueydXrj Adpicra Kal at XcipaWScs 1 a#cpat, 

<f>€vy€ 8e #cai II i/vetos' iXiaaofJuevos Sid Tefxmiuyv. 105 

"HpTJ, OOl 8* €T(- TfjfAOS dv7]X€€S T\TOp €K€lTO 

ot58e KCLTeKXdcrOrjs re Kal tpKTtcras, rjviKa 7777x619 
d/JL<f>OT€povs opeyovcra iidrr\v itfrOey^aro rota 



a The dragon which occupied or watched Delphi and 
which Apollo slew ; cf. Hymn Apoll. 100 ff. , Horn. Hymn 
Apoll. 282 ff. 

6 River at Delphi. 

c The laurel of the Pythian priestess at Delphi. * 
d Niobe, daughter of Tantalus and wife of Amphion of 
Thebes, had twelve children — six sons and six daughters — 
who were slain by Apollo and Artemis because Niobe 
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sore angered against them and he uttered against 
Thebe no ineffectual threat : " Thebe, wherefore, 
wretched one, dost thou ask the doom that shall be 
thine anon ? Force me not yet to prophesy against 
my will. Not yet is the tripod seat at Pytho my 
care ; not yet is the great serpent a dead, but still that 
beast of awful jaws, creeping down from Pleistus, 6 
wreathes snowy Parnassus with his nine coils. Never- 
theless I will speak unto thee a word more clear than 
shall be spoken from the laurel c branch. Flee on ! 
swiftly shall I overtake thee and wash my bow in blood. 
Thou hast in thy keeping the children of a slanderous 
woman. d Not thou shalt be my dear nurse, nor 
Cithaeron/ Pure am I and may I be the care of them 
that are pure." So he spake. And Leto turned 
and went back. But when the Achaean cities refused 
her as she came — Helice/ the companion of Poseidon, 
and Bura/ the steading of Dexamenus, the son of 
Oeceus — she turned her feet back to Thessaly. 
And Anaurus fled and great Larisa and the cliffs 
of Cheiron * ; fled, too, Peneius, coiling through 
Tempe. 

But thy heart, Hera, was even then still pitiless 
and thou wert not broken down nor didst have 
compassion, when she stretched forth both her arms 

boasted of the number of her children as compared with 
Leto, who had but two. 

* Cithaeron, mountain in Boeotia. 

f Helice, town in Achaia with temple of Poseidon 
Heliconios (Paus. vii. 24. 5, Strabo 384, cf. Horn. 77. xx. 404). 
Helice was daughter of Selinus and by Ion mother of Bura 
(Paus. vii. 1. 2, vii. 25. 5). 

9 Bura, town in Achaia, where Dexamenos a Centaur had 
great cattle-stalls (schol.). In E.M. 8. v. Bov<ra he is called 

* Pelion in Thessaly, home of the Centaur Cheiron. 
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" Nu/x^ac QcaaaXlSes, Trora^iov y4vos> ehraTe irarpl 
KoifArjcrcu p,£ya ^u/xa* TTepnrXi^aoBt ycvclw HO 
XiacrofMevat ra Z77V09 €v uSart reKva TCKcadai. 
YIt)V€L€ O0td>ra, rt aW/xotow ipi&is; 
cS ndrcp, ov [jltjv Xttttov didXiov afJifafidfirjKas. 
7) pa Tot a>o at€t raxyvoi 770069, 17 €7T €/x€to 
[aovvoi iXa<f>pi£ovcri, ireiroiqaai 8e 7r€T€cr0cu 115 
crrjfAepov €£a7nvrjs; o o avrjKOos. a> ep,ov ax"os, 
ttoZ <J€ </>€pa); fAeXeoi yap a7T€ipriKa<n rivovres. 
YirjXiov c5 QiXvprjs w^rjiov, aAAa <rv /jlgwov, 
fxelvov, inel Kal drjpcs iv ovpeai 7roAAa/a crelo 
dilxoTOKOvs dihlvas airripeicravro Aeatvat." 120 
rr}v 8* apa Kal YIt)V€l6s a/xct/fero SaKpva Xelficov 
" Arjroi, 'AvayKalrj fieydXr] Oeos. ov yap eyatye 
TTorvia acts d)hivas aVatVo/xac* otSa Kal aXXas 
Xovcrafjuevas air ifjueXo Ac^catSas" aAAa p.01 "Hp?) 
SaiffiXes r)7T€lXr)cr€v \ a7ravyacrai, otos efeSpos 126 
ovpeos i£ virdrov gkottit^v %X €l > °*S K * p€ta 
fivacroOev igepvcreic. rl /x^oo/xat; fj diroXicrOai 
rjSv ri toi Ht)V€lov; ltcd ireirpai^evov fj/Jiap' 
rXqcro/Juai €tV€Ka aeto Kal cl fieXXoifju podcov 
SitffaXerjv apmuiTiv lx<*>v althvtov Zppetv 130 
Kal fiovos iv TroTapLOicrw drifMOTaros KaXeecrOai. 
rjvlS' iyai' tL 7T€ptaad; KaXet fiovov T&lXtfOviav " 
• €?7T€ Kal rjpa>r)(T€ \iiyav poov. aAAa oi "Aprjs 
Hayyalov 7rpo0iXvfMva Kaprjara jiiXXev deipas 
ifxfiaXeew Slvrjaiv, diTOKpv^jai 8i peeOpa* 135 

p Among the daughters of Peneios are Iphis, Atrax, 
Tricca, Menippe, Daphne, and, according to some, Cyrene. 

* Cheiron was the son of the union of Cronus and PhUyra 
on Mt. Pelion (Pind. P. iii. 1 f., ix. 30, etc.). 

0 The reference is to the helplessness and shapelessness 
of the lion cub at birth. Cf. Aristotle, De gen. animal, iv. 6 
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and spake in vain : " Ye nymphs of Thessaly, off- 
spring of a river, a tell your sire to hush his great 
stream. Entwine your hands about his beard and 
entreat him that the children of Zeus be born in his 
waters. Phthiotian Peneius, why dost thou now vie 
with the winds? O sire, thou dost not bestride a 
racing horse. Are thy feet always thus swift, or are 
they swift only for me, and hast thou to-day been 
suddenly made to fly?" But he heard her not. 
" O burden mine, whither shall I carry thee ? The 
hapless sinews of my feet are outworn. O Pelion, 
bridal chamber of Philyra, 6 do thou stay, O stay, 
since on thy hills even the wild lionesses oftentimes 
lay down their travail of untimely birth." 0 Then 
shedding tears, Peneius answered her: "Leto, 
Necessity is a great goddess. It is not I who refuse, 

0 Lady, thy travail ; for I know of others who have 
washed the soilure of birth in me — but Hera hath 
largely threatened me. Behold what manner of 
watcher keeps vigil on the mountain top, who would 
lightly drag me forth from the depths. What shall 

1 devise ? Or is it a pleasant thing to thee that 
Peneius should perish ? Let my destined day take 
its course. I will endure for thy sake, even if I 
must wander evermore with ebbing flood and thirsty, 
and alone be called of least honour among rivers. 
Here am I ! What needeth more ? Do thou but call 
upon Eileithyia." He spake and stayed his great 
stream. But Ares was about to lift the peaks of 
Pangaeum d from their base and hurl them in his 
eddying waters and hide his streams. And from on 

rk /Up dSidpdpixrra (rxeSbv yevvq., KaBdirep dXdjirqt &pkto$ \4(av. 
The sense of (bfids is precisely that of crudus in Stat. 
Th. iv. 280 "quercus laurique ferebant Cruda puerperia." 
d Mountain in Thrace. 
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vtffoOe 8' ia/juapdyrjac kcu dom'Sa rvipev aKWKrj 
Sovparos* rj 8' iXeXUjev evoirXiov* erp€fM€ 8' "Ocrarjs 
ovpea kcu TrecMov KpawaWov at re Svafaets 
icrxaTial Hlvdoto, (f>6ficp 8' (bpxrjcraTO iraaa 
0€crcraAt7y to to? yap air* aWt'Sos 1 efipcfiev 1 fjx os ' 140 
d)$ 8* Siren* Alrvalov opeos irvpl TV^ofievoLO 
actovrai /xf%a irdvrct KarovSaioto yiyavros 
els €T€p7jv Bpiaprjos €7rco/xt8a KivvfAevoio, 
OepfAacrrpcu 2 tc $p£\LOVcnv i$ 'H^ataroto 7rvpdyprr\s 
epya 0* SfMOV, Scwov 8c TrvpiK^Tol re XefirjTes 149 
/eat TpLirohes ttLtttovt€s €7t' aAArJAots 1 lax^vcri' | 
Trjfios eyevr' apafios craKtos togos evKVKXoto. 
Ilrjveids 8* owe auTts" c^afero, filfive 8' 6^olu>s 
Kaprepos cos ret TTptora, Oods 8* icrrqcrctTO Slvas, 
elaoKe ot Kotos' €k4kX€TO " aco^eo ^aioco!/, 1501 
G(i^€0' fJLrj crv y* ifielo irdOrjs kclkov ctvaea rrjahe 
avr* iXcrjfAoavvrjs, xdpiros 8e rot eaaer 9 d/xot/?^." 

#eat noXXd irdpoiOev incl Kapcv cart^c vr\aovs 
elvaXias' at 8' ou ^tv eTrepxoixeirqv iSexovro, 
ov Xnrapov vqcaaiv 'E^tvaScs' opfiov €X ovcrat > 155 
ov8* TjTis VLepKvpa <f>iXo^€wcordTrj aXXcov, 
T lpiS €7T€t TTdcrrjcnv i<f> 9 v^nqXolo Mi/juavros 
criT€pxoii€V7] fxdXa noXXov direr pamw at 8' vtt 

OfJLOKXfjs 

iravcrvhirj <f>ofiiovTO Kara poov rjin-wa riry^oi. 

1 tppefier e ; tfipafxev A ; tppaxcv other mss. 
* (fepfidtrrpai Hesychius ; OepfiaOarpai. 

° Of. Frazer, (?.B. 8 , Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. p. 197 : "The 
people of Timor, in the East Indies, think that the earth 
rests on the shoulder of a mighty giant, and that when he is 
weary of bearing it on one shoulder he shifts it to the other 
and so causes the ground to quake." Ibid. p. 200: "The 
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high he made a din as of thunder and smote his 
shield with the point of his spear, and it rang with a 
warlike noise. And the hills of Ossa trembled and 
the plain of Crannon, and the windswept skirts of 
Pindus, and all Thessaly danced for fear: such 
echoing din rang from his shield. And even as 
when the mount of Aetna smoulders with fire and all 
its secret depths are shaken as the giant under earth, 
even Briares, shifts to his other shoulder,* and with 
the tongs of Hephaestus roar furnaces and handi- 
work withal ; and firewrought basins and tripods ring 
terribly as they fall one upon the other: such in 
that hour was the rattle of the fair-rounded shield. 
But Peneius retired not back, but abode his ground, 
steadfast even as before, and stayed his swift eddying 
streams, until the daughter b of Coeiis called to him : 
" Save thyself, farewell ! save thyself ; do not for my 
sake suffer evil for this thy compassion ; thy favour 
shall be rewarded." 

So she spake and after much toil came unto the 
isles of the sea. But they received her not when 
she came — not the Echinades c with their smooth 
anchorage for ships, nor Cercyra which is of all other 
islands most hospitable ; since Iris on lofty Mimas d was 
wroth with them all and utterly prevented them. 
And at her rebuke they fled all together, every one 
that she came to, along the waters. Then she came 

Tongans think that the earth is supported on the prostrate 
form of the god Moooi. When he is tired of lying in one 
posture, he tries to turn himself about, and that causes an 
earthquake." 

* Leto, daughter of Coeiis and Phoebe. 
0 At the mouth of the Achelous. 

* " Windy Mimas," Od. iii. 172. Mountain in Erythraea : 
opposite Chios. 
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(byvyirjv SiprctTa Kocw, MepoTrrjiSa vrjcrov, 160 
t/cero, XaA/aoTnjs" Upov p,vxov r)pa)ivrjs. 

dXXd € 7TCu8ds €pVK€V <-7TOS ToSe *' JJLTj (TV y€, firjT€p, 
Tfj fJL€ T€KOlS. OVT OVV €7U/X€/X^0/Zat 0V&€ jJLCyalpCO 

vrjcrov, incl Xmaprj re /cat evfioros, et vv tis dXXr)' 
aXXd ol 4k MoipecDv tis 6<f>€iX6/A€Vos Oeds dXXos 165 
ccrrt, TiatDTrjpcDv V7TCLTOV yevos' (5 VTTO [XlTpr\V 
tfcrat ovk dcKovaa Ma/c^SoVt Koipavttodai 
afM<f>0T€prj fjbccroy €ia /cat a? TreXayeacri KadrjvTai, 
p>€XP L S onov Trepdrr) tc /cat ornroQev d>K€€s Ittttol j 
HeXiov <f>op€ovcriv 6 8* etaerai rjdea irarpos. 170 ^ 

/cat vv ttot€ £vvos ns iX^vaerai ctfifiiv acOXos 
vcrrepov, orrrror dv ol fiev i<f>* 'EXXrjvecrcn /xa^at- 

pav | 
pappaptKrjv /cat KcXtov dvacrrrjaavTcs "Aprja 
oifjiyovoi Tirfjves d<f>* icnrepov icrxaroojvros j 
pdaajvrai vi<f>d8€crcriv ioiKorcs r) tcrdpiOfioi 175 « 

Tclpecrtv, rjviKa rrX^lcrra /car* r)epa fiovKoXiovrai, 
<f>povpca /cat [/ccfyxat AoKpcov /cat AcXfoSes a/cpat] \ 
/cat neSla Kpt<7o , ata /cat 7}7T€tpot[o ^a/>ayyes > ] 1 
dp,<f>nT€pifrT€w<ji)VTat, t8a>ox 8c mova Karrvov 2 
yelrovos afflop,€voio, /cat ovk4ti /xovvov aKovfj, 180 ' 

1 The best mss. and the Aldine (1513) have only Qpotpi* < 
/cai (177) and koX ireUa Kpi<r<raia Kal ilireipoi (178). The worda | 
in brackets are a worthless attempt to supply the lacunae I 
and are found only in the late and inferior mss. (Schneider's - 
LMNO). i 

2 Kapwbv mss. ; corr. Reiske. 

I K in g of Cos (Steph. Byz. s.w. Kwj and M<W) ~ 

- c Ptolemy II Philadelphus, son of Ptolemy I. Soter and 
Berenice, was born in Cos in 310/9 b.c. Tfce ftfe of the I 
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unto primeval Cos, the isle of Merops, a the holy 
retreat of the heroine Chalciope, 6 but the word of 
her son restrained her : " Bear me not, mother, here. 
I blame not the island nor have any grudge, since a 
bright isle it is and rich in pasture as any other. 
But there is due to her from the Fates another god, c 
the most high lineage of the Saviours d ; beneath 
whose crown shall come — not loth to be ruled by a 
Macedonian — both continents and the lands which 
are set in the sea, far as where the end of the earth 
is and again whence his swift horses carry the sun. 
And he shall know the ways of his sire. 

Yea and one day hereafter there shall come upon 
us a common struggle, when the Titans of a later day 
shall rouse up against the Hellenes barbarian sword 
and Celtic war," and from the furthest West rush on 
like snowflakes and in number as the stars when 
they flock most thickly in the sky ; forts too [and 
villages of the Locrians and Delphian heights]^ and 
Crisaean plains and [glens of the mainland] be 
thronged about and around, and shall behold the 
rich smoke of their burning neighbour, and no longer 

birth of Philadelphus is now settled by the discovery of a 
new fragment of the Marmor Parium (A then. Mitth. xxii. 
[1897]) which has : &pxovtos y A0fyri<ri 'lepofiv^fiopos (310/9 B.C.) 
UroXcfjutlov 6 vlbs iv Kwt iyivero. Cf. Theocrit. xvii. 58 ff. 

d Soter, or Saviour, a title of the Ptolemies. 

• From 300 b.c there was a great southward movement 
of the Celts from the Balkan peninsula. In 280/279 they 
invaded Greece, where they attacked Delphi, out were 
miraculously routed by Apollo. It was shortly after this 
that a body of them settled in the district of Asia after- 
wards known as Galatia (circ. 240 b.c). 

' The readings here translated are an attempt in the 
inferior mss. to supply the lacunae. They have no intrinsic • 
value. 
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aAA' 17817 TTapa vrjov dmavydtpivro cfxiXayyas 1 
8vcr/JL€V€a)v, 77877 8c napa rpmohecraw ifxelo 
<f>doyava /cat ^cucrrfjpas avcuSeas ixOofAevas re 
acnrlhas, at TaXdrrjai kclktjv 686v a<f>povi <f>vXa) 
crrrjcrovrai' ricov at /xev i/xol yepas, at 8* cm NetAa) 185 
ev TTVpl tovs <t>op€ovras aTTOiTvevaavTas ISovcrcu 
K€iaovT(u fiaaiXrjos deOXia 7roXXd kcl[i,6vtos. 
icrcrofieve riroAeftate, rd rot fAavnjia <f>aivw. 
alvrjcreis fieya 877 rt rov elaen yaarepL [xdvriv 
varcpov 77/zaTa 7rdVra. <w 8c gvjJLpdXXco, p/qr^p* 190 
cart SiciSofievrj Tts* ev vScltl vrjaos dpairj, 
TrXa^ojievrj TTeXdyeaw 770869 8c ot ovx €vl xjchptti, 
aAAd TTaXippolri i7Tivrjx €Taf ' dvOepiKos a>$, 
evOa votos, €V0 9 efipos, 07777 <f>op€7)cri OdXacrcra. 
777 fie <j)ipois' kcIvtjv yap iXcvacat €t? iOeXovcrav." 195 

at fi€V Toaaa Xeyovros direrpcxov civ dXl vrjcror 
'Acrrepirj ^tAdftoA7re, ot; 8* JLvpoirjOe Karrjeis, 
Ku/cAaSas 1 oiffOfievT) ir^pvqyias, ov rt 7raAatdV, 
dAA' €rt rot fieTomaOe Tepalamov elireTO <J>vkos* 
. • . .200 

<t>X€%<LS €7T€t 7T€plKaUo ^TTVpt, 2 

rXrjixov* vtt ojStWoat $apvvo[xivr)v opococra* 
" *Hprj, tovto fxe pe£ov o toi <f>lXov ov yap aTrctAds' 
v/xerepas i</>vXa{;a' iripa, rrepa els ifi€ Atjtol" 
1 tfxiXayyej mss. ; corr. Bentley. 

* The better mss. leave a vacant space for line 200 and of 
line 201 have only <p\t£as iirel ircpiKaUo irvpl (icrjpi emend. 
Bentley). Only the late and inferior mss. (Schneider's 
LMNO) supply torys 6' h idca^vi KaroiKTelpaca AyrC* \ <f>vicos 
Hirav KCLTt<p\€%as, or similar words ; a very bad attempt to fill 
the lacuna. Some verb of speaking seems necessary. 



• a In the course of the revolt of Magas of Cyrene Ptolemy 
f hiladelphus had enrolled a body of Gallic mercenaries. 
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by hearsay only ; but already beside the temple 
behold the ranks of the foemen, and already beside 
my tripods the swords and cruel belts and hateful 
shields, which shall cause an evil journey to the 
foolish tribe of the Galatians. Of these shields 
some shall be my guerdon ; others, when they have 
seen the wearers perish amid fire, shall be set by 
the banks of Nile a to be the prizes of a king who 
laboured much. O Ptolemy who art to be, these 
prophecies I declare for thee. Greatly shalt thou 
praise in all the days to be him that prophesied 
while yet in his mother's womb. But mark thou,- 
mother : there is to be seen in the water a tiny 
island, wandering over the seas. Her feet abide not 
in one place, but on the tide she swims even as a stalk 
of asphodel, where the South wind or the East wind 
. blows, whithersoever the sea carries her. Thither do 
thou carry me. For she shall welcome thy coming." 

When he had spoken thus much, the other islands 
in the sea ran away. But thou, Asteria, lover of 
song, didsf come down from Euboea to visit the 
round Cyclades — not long ago, but still behind thee 
trailed the sea-weed of Geraestus . . . since thy 
heart 6 was kindled, seeing the unhappy lady in the 
grievous pangs of birth : " Hera, do to me what thou 
, wilt. For I heed not thy threats. Cross, cross 
over, Leto, unto me." 

They became rebellious and attempted to make themselves 
masters of Egypt Ptolemy enticed them into a desert 
island formed by the branches of the Nile, where he left 
them to die by famine and mutual slaughter (Paus. i. 7. 2). . 
See Bouche* - Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, i. p. 167 ; 
Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 124 ff. The date 
of the revolt of Magas is round about 278 B.C., and thus 
about the same date as the Gallic attack on Delphi. 
* Translating *%>t. 
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€W€7T€S* rj 8' dprjrdv 1 aXrjs diT€7ravaaTO Xvyprjs, 205 
efero 8* 'Ivojttoio napa poov, ovre fidOiarov 
yaia tot' i^avirjatv, ore 7rXrj0ovTt, peidpcp 
NctAoS 1 WTTO KpTJfMVOLO Karepx^rat AWi07rfjos' 
Xvcraro 8e £<x)vrjv, diro 8* €kX10yj epiraXw oj/xois 
<J)olviKOS ttotI Trpipvov dfjbrjxctvLTjs vtto Xvyprjs 210 

T€lpOfJ,€Wr]' VOTLOS 8k S«X XP°°S €pp€€V tS/OCtSs" . 

€?7T€ 8' dXvaOfJbawovcra " tL [xryripa, Kovpe, fiapvveis; 
avrr] toi, (frlXe, vrjaos tTTiirXdiovcja OaXdaar). 
yeiv€0, yelveo, Kovpe, Kal t^ttios e£i#t koXttov" 
vvfufia Aids (tapvOvfic, av 8' ovk dp' HfxeXXes airvaros 215 
8r)v efievac toitj ae 7Tpoa48papi€v dyyeXi&ns , 
clrre 8' er daOfJuaivovaa, <f>6^a) 8* dve/xlayeTO fivOos, 
""Hprj Tifjurjeacra, 7roXv TTpovyovaa Oedcov ' 
or) ixkv iya>, ad 8e irdvTa, av 8c Kpclovaa KaOrjcrcu 
yvqalrj QvXvfAiroio, Kal ov X*P a SctSt/xev dXXrjv «$20 
OrjXvTeprjv, av 8\ avaaaa, rov ainov ctacat dpyrjs. 
ArjT(6 to i fMLTprjv dvaXverai evoodi vr\aov. 
dXXai fi€V ndaai p,w diriarvyov ov8* cSe^ovTO* 
'Acrrepirj 8* ovofxaarl irapepxofievrjv ittdXeaaev, 
'Acrreplrj, ttovtolo kolkov adpov otaOa Kal avrr], 225 
dAAa, <f>lXr], Sui/aaat ydp, dp,vv€iv, irorvia, 8ovXols 

Vfl€T€pOlS, ot VeiO 7r48oV TTCLTeOVCTlV €<f>€T/lfj 

r) Kal vtto xpuaciov iSeOXiov t£e kvcdv a>s, 

'ApT€/ll8oS r}TLS T€, doi)S OT€ 7TaU<7€T(U dypTJS, 

t£ei OrjprjT€ipa Trap* "yyzaiv, ovara 8* avrrjs 230 
opOa fjidX, alev erot/xa Oerjs vnoSexOai S/jlokX^v 
rfj Ik4Xtj Qav/iavros vtto Opovov ?£ero Kovprj. 

K€LV7j 8' Ol58e7TOT€ a<f>€T€prjS €mA7?0€T(U eoprjs, 

ov8* ore ol XrjOaiov iirl Trrepov vttvos ipctarj, 

1 dprjTbv Dilthey ; Afyrfrov. 
* See note on Hymn iii. 171. 6 See note on Hymn ii. 4. 
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So didst thou speak, and she gladly ceased from 
her grievous wandering and sat by the stream of 
Inopus, a which the earth sends forth in deepest 
flood at the season when the Nile comes down in 
full torrent from the Aethiopian steep. And she 
loosed her girdle and leaned back her shoulders 
against the trunk of a palm-tree, 6 oppressed by 
grievous distress, and the sweat poured over her 
flesh like rain. And she spake in her weakness : 
"Why, child, dost thou weigh down thy mother? 
There, dear child, is thine island floating on the sea. 
Be born, be born, my child, and gently issue from 
the womb." O Spouse of Zeus, Lady of heavy anger, 
thou wert not to be for long without tidings thereof : 
so swift a messenger hastened to thee. And, still 
breathing heavily, she spake — and her speech was 
mingled with fear : " Honoured Hera, of goddesses 
most excellent far, thine am I, all things are thine, 
and thou sittest authentic queen of Olympus, and 
we fear no other female hand ; and thou, O Queen, 
wilt know who is the cause of thine anger. Leto is 
undoing her girdle within an island. All the others 
spurned her and received her not ; but Asteria 
called her by name as she was passing by — Asteria, 
that evil scum of the sea : thou knowest it thyself. 
But, dear Lady, — for thou canst — defend thy servants, 
who tread the earth at thy behest." 

So she spake and seated her beside the golden 
throne, even as a hunting hound of Artemis, which, 
when it hath ceased from the swift chase, sitteth by 
her feet, and its ears are erect, ever ready to receive 
the call of the goddess. Like thereto the daughter 
of Thaumas sat beside the throne. And she never 
forgetteth her seat, not even when sleep lays upon 
her his forgetful wing, but there by the edge of the 
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dAA* avrov fieydXoLO ttotl yXcoxLva OpovoLo 
tvtOov aTTOKXivaaa Kaprjara XdxpLos evSei. 
ov8e 7tot€ £a>V7)V dvaXveraL ovSe rax^Lag 
eVSoo/xtSas 1 , jirj ol tl /cat al<f>vi8iov enos €L7Trj 
86(7770X49. r) 8* dXeyewov d\XaaTfjoacra 7Tpoar)v8a 
" ovTW vvv, oj T/qvos oVct'Sea, /cat yafAeoicrdc 
XdOpia /cat tlktoltc K€KpvfjLfM€va, /JLrjS' 50l SctAat 
8v<rroK€€s jjLoyeovcnv dAerotSesy dAA* oOi <f>a)Kat, 
etvdAtat tlktovctlv, ivl cnriXdh^aaiv ipr/pois. 
^Aareplrj 8* ov84v tl papuvo/icu clW/ca rrjaSe 
d/X7rXaKirjs, ov8 9 eanv oiroys dmoBvuia p££to, 
roaaa Scot fxdXa yap re kclk&s c^aptcro-aTO Arjro r 
dAAa p,w €K7rayX6v rt ac/Jt'^Oftat, ovveK i/xeio 
84/jlvlov ovk i7rdT7jcr€, Atos 1 8* dvOeiXero ttovtov" 
r) fiev €<fyq' kvkvol 8e Oeov fieXnovTeg dotSot 
Mtjovlov Ila/CTcoAoi/ eKVKXojcravTO Xlttovt€s 
ifiSofidKis 7T€pl ArjXov, eTTrjtiaav 8k Xox^lrj 
M.ovcrd(x)v opviOes, dotSoraTOt 7r€T€rjvtov' 
evOev 6 Trals roaadaSe Xvprj cVeS^craro ^opSds 1 
vorepov, ocrcraKi kvkvol in* (hSlvcomv deLcrav. 
oySoov ovk4t aeLaav, 6 8' €K0op€v, at 8' irrl p,a- 
Kpov 

vvfAtfraL Ai/AtaSe?, iroTafMov yivos dpXCLLOLO, 
chrav 'FiXeLdvlrjs Upov fidXos, avrUa 8* aWrjp 
X<iXk€Os dvrqxrjcre SLairpvcrLrjv SXoXvyrjv, 
ov8' "Hprj v€fA€<rqcr€v, iirel x^Xov iijeXero Zeus'. 
Xpvcred tol tot€ irdvra de/xet'Ata yclvero, AijAe, 
XP V€r <$ 8e rpoxoeacra 7ravrjfi€pos eppce Xl/xvrj, 
Xpva€LOV 8' iKOfirjac yevidXLOV Zpvos iXairjs, 
Xpvcrtp 8e nXij/xvpe fiaOvs 'Ivconos 4XlxO€ls. 

1 Si ol mss. ; 84u) Reiske. 
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great throne with head a little bent aslant she sleeps. 
Never does she unloose her girdle or her swift 
hunting-boots lest her mistress give her some sudden 
command. And Hera was grievously angered and 
spake to her : " So now, O shameful creatures of 
Zeus, may ye all wed in secret and bring forth in 
darkness, not even where the poor mill-women bring 
forth in difficult labour, but where the seals of the 
sea bring forth, amid the desolate rocks. But against 
Asteria am I no wise angered for this sin, nor can I 
do to her so unkindly as I should — for very wrongly 
has she done a favour to Leto. Howbeit I honour f 
her exceedingly^ for that she did not desecrate my I 
bed, but instead of Zeus preferred the sea." I 
She spake : and with music the swans, a the gods' 
own minstrels, left Maeonian Pactolus and circled 
seven times round Delos, and sang over the bed of 
child-birth, the Muses' birds, most musical of all birds 
that fly. Hence that child in after days strung the 
lyre with just so many strings — seven strings, since 
seven times the swans sang over the pangs of birth. 
No eighth time sang they : ere that the child leapt 
forth and the nymphs of Delos, offspring of an 
ancient river, sang with far-sounding voice the holy 
chant of Eileithyia. And straightway the brazen 
sky echoed back the far-reaching chant and Hera 
grudged it not, because Zeus had taken away her 
anger. In that hour, O. Delos, all thy foundations 
became of gold : with gold thy round lake b flowed all 
day, and golden foliage thy natal olive-tree put forth 
and with gold flowed coiled Inopus in deep flood. 

° Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1300 f. &re /caXA v&ovtos &r' 6<ppvai 
KdKTwXoio kvkvoi Kivf)<Fwnv ibv fiiXos. 
6 See note on Hymn ii. 59. 
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avTrj 8c xP vcr * oto ovSgos elXeo 7rcu8a, 
h> V efidAev koXttoiow, tiros 8' €<f>0£y£ao tolov 265 
" cS fJLeydXrj 7roAuj3a>/x€ ttoXvtttoXi iroXAd <f>€povaa, 

TTlOVeS fpTZipol T€ KOI CLl 7T€pwal€T€ VrjCTOI,' 

avrrj 1 iyd) TOirfSc, Svarjporos, aAA* an ifxeco 
A77A109 'AttoXXwv KCKArjcrerai, ov84 tis aXXrj 
ycudwv ToacrovSe Beep TrefaX-jcrcTCU aXX(p, 270 
ov Kepxyls Kpelovn YloactSdcovi Aetata*, 2 
ov irdyos 'Ep/xcnj KvXX-qvios, ov Ati Kptf-mr), 
(1)9 iyd) 9 A7ToAAa)vr Kal ecrcrofiai ovkctl nXayKTq." 
cSSc av fiev /carcAcfas" o 8c yXvKvv eanaae /zafdV. 
tw Kal vrjadwv dyicoTaTr] ifjdn Keivov 27^ 

kX^TJ, 'AnoXXcDVOS KOVpOTpofos* "ovSd <J 'ElW> 

ov8* *Ai8rjs ov8* 17T7TOL imcrrcljSovoiv "Aprjos' 
dXXd tol d/Ji<f>L€T€ls SeKarrj^opoi alkv dirapxoX 
7T€p,7rovTCu, navai 8e x°P 0V S dvdyovai 7r6Xrj€s, 

at T€ TTpOS TjOLTJV CU 0' €(T7T€pOV CLl T dvd jJL€Cr07]V 280 

KXrjpovs icrrqaavro, Kal ot KaOvncpOe fiopeirjs 
oiKia dwos €X ovcrL > iroXvxpovuorcLTOV af/xa. 
oi p,4v rot, KaXd/JLrjv re Kal Upa Spdyfiara irpdroi 
daraxvwv <f>opeovaiv • a AcoSoii^fli 8 HeXaoyol 

1 aXrn\ Reiske. 2 Aexafou Herasterhuis. 

8 AwSAvijOl marg. Taur. ; Awdcfr^e. 

° i.e. Cenchreae, one of the harbours of Corinth ("bimaris 
Corinthi "), the other being Lechaeum. 
* In Arcadia. 

c The Hyperboreans, who suffered neither disease nor 
age (Pind. P. x. 41, O. hi. 16 ; Hesiod fr. 209 ; Herod, iv. 1 
32; Diodor. ii. 47; Strabo 341; Plin. N.H. iv. 89, vi. 34 
and 55 ; Mela i. 12 f., iii. 36). There is a useful recent 
discussion by Otto Schroeder in Archiv /. Religionswissen- 
schafi, viii. (1904-5) p. 69 ff. The meaning of the name is 
much disputed. Pindar, O. iii. 55, takes it to mean the 
people behind Boreas," the north wind. Modern sugges- 
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And thou thyself didst take up the child from 
the golden earth and lay him in thy lap and thou 
spakest saying : " O mighty and of many altars and 
many cities, bounteous Earth ! rich continents and ye 
islands set around lo ! I am as thou see'st — hard of 
tillage ; yet from me shall Apollo be called ' of 
Delos/ and none other among all lands shall be so 
beloved by any other god : not Cerchnis ° so loved 
by Poseidon, Lord of Lechaeum, not Cyllene's hill b 
by Hermes, not Crete by Zeus, as I by Apollo ; and 
I shall no more be a wandering isle." Thus didst 
thou speak and the child drew the sweet breast. 

Wherefore from that day thou art famed as the 
most holy of islands, nurse of Apollo's youth. On 
thee treads not Enyo nor Hades nor the horses of 
Ares ; but every year tithes of first-fruits are sent to 
thee : to thee all cities lead up choirs, both those 
cities which have cast their lots toward the East and 
those toward the West and those in the South, and 
the peoples which have their homes above the 
Northern shore, a very long-lived race. c These d 
first bring thee cornstalks and holy sheaves of 
corn -ears, which the Pelasgians of Dodona, who 

tions are vwip + £6pa, hill, " the people over the hills," 
or i.q. Ilep0e/>^es, Herod, iv. 33, cf. Hesych. irepfeptes' 

d The version of Calliraachus is that the offerings come 
from the Hyperboreans to Dodona, thence to Malis, then to * 
Euboea, then to Delos. Herodotus says the offerings came 
from the Hyperboreans to Scythia, then from tribe to tribe 
till they reached the head of the Adriatic, thence to Dodona, 
then to Malis, to Carystus in Euboea, then to Andros, then 
to Tenos, and thence to Delos. Pausanias, i. 31. 2, says the 
Hyperboreans gave them to the Arimaspi, they to the 
Issedones, then the Scythians carried them to Sinope, then 
they passed through Greece to Prasiae in Attica, and were 
then carried by the Athenians to Delos. 
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rrjX60€V e/cjSatVoiTa 1 ttoXv TTpdyriara. Sexovrai, 28f 
yrjXex^es 0€pamovT€s doiyqroio Ae/fyros" 
Sevrepov 'lepov dorv /cat ovpea M-qAlSos atrjs 
epxovrac KetOev 8c SianXwovoLv 9 Af}dvra)v 
€is dyaOov irthLov ArjXdvrLOv ovS* ert fxaKpos 
6 nXoos ILvfiolrjOcv, iirel oeo yelroves opfAoi. 29( 
TTpGyraL rot raS' eveiKav diro £avOa)v ^ ApifxacnTCov 
0v7TL9 re Ao£a> re /cat €vaia>v 'E/cae/oy^, 
Ovyar€p€s Bopeao, /cat dpoeves ol tot 9 dpcaroi 
rjiOew ov8* ol ye 7ra\ifA7T€T€S ot/caS' Ikovto, , 
evfJLOLpoi 8' iyevovro, /cat a/cAecs* ovttot e/cctvot. 291 
7) rot ArjXidSes fJ,€V, or' evrfxrjs i5/z€i>atos > f 
^flea Kovpdcov [MopfivooeTCU, rjXiKa xairqv 
TrapOeviKais* TratSes" 8e Oipos to irpGyrov IovXcdv 

dpO€V€S TjL0€OLOtV d7TapXOfJL€VOl <f)Op€OVOW. 

'Aoreplrj Ovocooa, ok [jlcv TT€pL t dfJL<f>l T€ vijooL 300 
kvkXov inoL'qoavTO /cat <bs x°P° v dfjL<f>cfidXovTO' 
ovre oia)7TrjXrjv ovt d*po<f>ov ovXos i0€ipais 
"Eo7T€pos, aAA* atet o€ /caTajSAeVet dfjL^L^orjTov . 4 
ol fj,€V viratihovoi vofiov Avklolo yepovros, 
ov rot diro SdvOoio OeoTTpoiros rjyayev 'QXrfV 30fi 
at 8e 7ro8t 7rXrjooovot, ^o/otTtSes" do^aXes ofiSas. 
Sfj tot€ /cat GT€<f>dvoioi /JaptWrat Ipov dyaXfia 

1 dafialvovTa Meineke. 
2 irapdevuccus marg. e ; wapBeviKaL 

a The famous Au>5u>pcuov xaX<ceio»> (Suid. s.v. $ Steph. Byz. I 

s.v. AwdAvr), cf. Strabo, vii. fr. 3) is discussed by A. B. Cook, | 

" The Gong at Dodona" in J.H.S. xxii. (1902) p. 5 ff., who i 

thinks the various allusions may be harmonized if we assume I 

that the original 1 " gong " was the row of resonant tripods ' 

round the sacred enclosure, and that later (say 4th century I 

b.c.) these were replaced by a more elaborate gong consist- ' 
ing of two pillars, on one of which was mounted the figure 
of a boy holding a whip formed of three chains tipped 
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couch upon the ground, servants of the caldron 0 
which is never silent — far first receive, as these 
offerings enter their country from afar. Next they 
come to the Holy town and mountains of the Malian 
land ; and thence they sail across to the goodly 
Lelantian plain b of the Abantes ; and then not long 
is the voyage from Euboea, since thy havens are nigh 
thereto. The first to bring thee these offerings from 
the fair-haired Arimaspi c were Upis and Loxo and 
happy Hecaerge, daughters of Boreas, and those who 
then were the best of the young men. And they 
returned not home again, but a happy fate was theirs, 
and they shall never be without their glory. Verily 
the girls of Delos, when the sweet-sounding marriage 
hymn affrights the maidens' quarters, bring offerings 
of their maiden hair to the maidens, while the boys 
offer to the young men the first harvest of the down 
upon their cheeks. 

Asteria, island of incense, around and about thee 
the isles have made a circle and set themselves about 
thee as a choir. Not silent art thou nor noiseless 
when Hesperus of the curling locks looks down on 
thee, but ringing evermore with sound. The men 
sing the song of the old man of Lycia — the very song 
which the seer 01en d brought thee from Xanthos : 
the maidens of the choir beat with their feet the 
steadfast ground. Then, too, is the holy image laden 

with buttons which, when moved by the wind, beat upon 
a bronze Xtpys mounted upon the other pillar. Cf. Callim. 
fr. 111. 6 In Boeotia. 

c For the Arimaspi see Herod, iv. 13 ff. 

* Prehistoric poet from Lycia (Xanthos is a river in 
Lycia); Herod, iv. 35 says he wrote the hymn sung at 
Delphi in honour of the Hyperborean maidens. Cf. Paus. 
ix. 27. 2, Suid. s.v. 'OX^. 
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KwrpiSos apxaiqs dpi-qKOOV, rjv 7tot€ Qrjacvs 
elaaro avv TralSeaaiv, ore KprjrrjOev aWtfAct. 
ot xaXeirov fJLVKrjfjba /cat dypiov vta <f>\ry6vr€S 311 
Haaicfrdrjs /cat yva[iin6v eSos gkoXiov AafivplvQov, 

TTOTVIOL, GOV TTCpl ^COfMOV €y€lpO[JLCVOV Kl0apl<7/JLOV 

kvkXlov (hpxtfacLVTO, x°P°v yyqcraro Qrjcrcvs. 
evOev dei^coovra OetopiSos Upd OotjSa) 
Ke/cpom'Sat 7TCfj,7T0vai, rorrriia vr\ds eKclvqs. 311 
'Atrrepir] 7roAv/?a)/z€ 7toAvXAitc, tls 8e <J€ vav~ 

T7)S ^ t 

€fM7T0p09 Atyatoto TraprjAvOe vr]l Oeovarj; 
o$x ovto) fJieydXoi fxiv iirnrvtlovow drjrai, 4 
XP €L <*) 8* ottl rdx^crrov dyei rrXoov, dAAd rd Aaicfyq 
a)K€€9 icrtciAavro /cat ov 7rd\iv adris izfirjcrav, 32( 
TTplv fieyav rj 1 aeo ficofidv xmo irArjyfjcrw iAUjai 
prjaaofievov /cat 7Tp£[xvov dSa/crdcrat dyvdv iAairjs 
X^ipcLS dTToarpiifsavTas' a A^Atds evpero vvfAcfyq 
rraLyvia KovpL^ovn /cat 'A7rdAAa>vt yeAaorw. 

LOTLT] CO VqOLOV CVCCTTIC, X a W* f 1 ^ a ^ T7 J> ^ 

X&tpoi 8' 'AnoAAcov re /cat rjv iAox^vaaro 2 ArjTco, 

1 fUyav ij (If) mss. ; /A€7d\?^Wilamowitz. 
1 j)y iXoxefoaro mss. ; ^ A. Stephanus ; ff <r0' A. Meineke ; 
f) VeX. Schneider ; fjv i\ox^<rao Wilamow. 



a The Minotaur. 

* Pasiphae, daughter of Helios, wife of Minos, king of 
Crete. 

c The ship in which Theseus carried to Crete the seven j 
maidens and seven boys as an offering to the Minotaur. « 
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with garlands, the famous image of ancient Cypris, 
whom of old Theseus with the youths established 
when he was % sailing back from Crete. Having 
escaped the cruel bellowing and the wild son* of 
Pasiphae b and the coiled habitation of the crooked 
labyrinth, about thine altar, O lady, they raised the 
music of the lute and danced the round dance, and 
Theseus led the choir. Hence the ever-living offer- 
ings of the Pilgrim Ship c do the sons d of Cecrops 
send to Phoebus, the gear of that vessel. 

' Asteria of many altars and many prayers, what 
merchant mariner of the Aegean passes by thee with 
speeding ship ? Never do such mighty winds as that 
blow upon him, but though need urges the swiftest 
voyage that may be, yet they speedily furl their sails 
and go not on board again, ere they have circled thy 
great altar buffeted with blows and bitten the sacred 
trunk of the olive, their hands tied behind their 
backs/ These things did the nymph of Delos devise 
for sport and laughter to young Apollo. 

O happy hearth of islands, hail to thyself! Hail 
also to Apollo and to her / whom Leto bare ! 

With the help of Ariadne, Theseus slew the monster (Plato, 
Phaedo, 58 b). 

d The Athenians, who vowed that if Theseus came safely 
home they would send a Oeoopla every year to Delos 
(Plato, i.e.). 

• •* In Delos it was the custom to run round the altar of 
Apollo and to beat the altar and, their hands tied behind 
their backs, to take a bite from the olive-tree " (schol. ). 

/ Artemis. 
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V.— EIS AOTTPA THE IIAAAAAOS 

"Oacrai XcoTpoxooL ras HaXXdSog £{;it€ irdaai, 

€£itc rdv tmrcjv dpn <f>pvaaaofM€vdv 
rdv iepav icraKOvaa, /ecu a Beds cvtvkos ipirew 1 * 1 

aovaOe vvv, to ^avdaL, crovaOe HeXaoyidSes . 
ovttok 'A0ap<ua fj,€yd\cu$ direvli/faro irdx^s 5 

irplv koviv L7T7T€Ldv i£eXdcrai Xayovcov, 
ov8* okgl 8r) XvOpa> TreiraXaypiiva trdvra (frdpoicra 

reu^ea rwv dSiKwv fjvQ* diro yrjyevicav, 
aAAa noXv TTpdnarov v<f>' apfAaros avxcvas hrrrayv 

Xvaapbiva irayats €kXvct€V 9 Q,Kcava> 10 
I8pa> /ecu paOdfxiyyas, ifoipacrev 8i irayema 

irdvra ^aAtvo^aycuv d<f>pov diro aro/JidTCov . 

<L it 'A^ductSe?, /ecu p,rj [ivpa jjlttjS 9 dXajSdarpcos 

(avplyycov cuto <j>66yyov vnaijovicDV 2 ), 
firj puvpa Xcor poxooi rd ITaAAaSt p,rj8* dXa/3d<7Tpa)s 15 

(ov yap *ABavala ^/>t/xara /xet/cra faXei) 
oiacre fj,r)8c KaroTTTpov del kolXov o/x/xa to nqvas 

ov8* o/ea rdv v I8a 8 Qpvi; eSt/cafcv €piv, 
ovt is opeixaXKOv /xeydXa Beds ovtc* Jjljjlovvtos 

ZfiXeipev 8lvav is Sta^atvo/xeVav 20 

1 tpw€i mss. 8 tiira£6viov e ; {>* Ai-ovtw Schneider. 

8 "Idav mss. ; corr. Bentley. 
* oid' . . . otidt mss. ; corr. Meineke, 
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All ye that are companions of the Bath of Pallas, 
come forth, come forth ! I heard but now the 
snorting of the sacred steeds, and the goddess is 
ready to go. Haste ye now, O fair-haired daughters 
of Pelasgus, haste ! Never did Athena wash her 
mighty arms before she drave the dust from the flanks 
ofherhorses — not even when, her armour all defiled 
with filth, she returned from the battle of the 
lawless Giants ; but far first she loosed from the car 
her horses' necks, and in the springs of Oceanus? 
washed the flecks of sweat and from their mouths 
that champed the bit cleansed the clotted foam. 

O come, daughters of Achaea, and bring not 
perfume nor alabasters (I hear the voice of the axle- 
naves !) ; bring not, ye companions of the Bath, for 
Pallas perfume nor alabasters ° (for Athena loves not 
mixed unguents), neither bring ye a mirror. Always 
her face is fair, and, even when the Phrygian b judged 
the strife on Ida, the great goddess looked not into 
orichalc c nor into the transparent eddy of Simois, nor 

a i.e. vessels made of alabaster, used especially to hold 
perfumes, cf. N.T. Matt. xxvi. 7, Mark xiv. 3, Luke 
vii. 37 ; Theophrast. De odor. 41. * Paris. 

c First mentioned Hesiod, Shield 122, Horn. H. Aphr. 9. 
Already to Plato it is only a name (rb vvv dvofiatfuevov /xdvov 
Critias 114 e, cf. schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 973). Later it was 
identified with the mixture of copper and zinc which the 
Romans called aurichalcum, i.e. brass. 
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ovS 9 "Hpa* Kvnpis Se Stauyea ^aA/coV iXotaa 

IToXkaKL TOLV CLVTOLV 81$ fJL€T€07]K€ KOJJLCLV 

a 84, 8ls i^rjKovra SiaOpeijaaa SiavXcos, 

ota irap 9 EvpaVra Tot Aa/ceSat/xoVtot 
dor e pes, ip^irepdpLCDS iverpiiffaro 1 Xird AajSotoxi 2 

X/H/xara, ras" tSta? e/cyova ^vTaAt&V 
a! K&pai, to 8' epevOos dveSpapue, irp&iov otav 

77 pooov rj aipoas kokkos e^€t ^/ootav. 
ra> /cat vuv apaev Tt 3 /co/xtfarc /xd>i>oi> 4 lAatov, 

a! Ka(rra>p, al /cat ^pterat 'Hpa/cAe^s" 
otaere /cat Kreva oi 7rayxpv(Jcov, d)$ diro \alrav 

ne^rai, Xnrapov oyxao-a/xeVa 7rAo/ca/xov. 
c£i0 9 'Aflavata* 7ra/oa rot KaraOv/XLOS tAa, 

TrapOtviKoX jjLcydXcav natSes 'A/ceoroptSaV 5, 
wOdva, <f>€p€rai 8e /cat a Aio/JLTjScos dorris, 

d)S e9os 'ApycLO)v rovro TraXaiorepov 
Eu/xtJS^s' eSt'Safe, retv K€\apLoii€vos Ipevs* 

os 770/ca pcuAevTov 6 yyovs 1 em ot Odvarov 
SdfMov €TOLfJbd^ovra <f>vya reov Ipov ayaA/xa 

<PX €T ' ex<ov, K/oetoi> 8' et? opo? cpKioaro' 
Kpeiov opos* G€ 8e, SaifJLov, dnoppwyeooiv eO-qKev 

iv nerpcus, at? vw ovvopua IlaAAaTtSes'. 

eft#' 'Aflarat'a irepoeTnoXi 9 xpvaeoirrjXrji; , 
lttttcov /cat oaKetov a8o/xera irardycp. 

1 irplrf/aro mss. ; corr. Meineke. 
2 paKoiaa EF. 8 ti Bergk ; re. 

4 KOfd^are Schneider, fiQvov Ernesti ; KOfd<r<raT€ fxovvov. 
5 'Apearopidav Valckenaer. 6 xorc /JovXcvrdy mss. 



° Tibull. i. 8. 22 "saepeque mutatas disposuisse comas." 
6 Castor and Pollux, known as stars to Etirip. Hel. 138 ff., 
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did Hera. But Cypris took the shining bronze and 
often altered and again altered the same lock. a But 
Pallas, after running twice sixty double courses, even 
as beside the Eurotas the Lacedaemonian Stars, 6 took 
and skilfully anointed her with simple unguents, the 
birth of her own tree. And, O maidens, the red 
blush arose on her, as the colour of the morning rose 
or seed of pomegranate. Wherefore now also bring 
ye only the manly olive oil, wherewith Castor and 
wherewith Heracles anoint themselves. And bring 
her a comb all of gold, that she may comb her hair, 
when she hath anointed her glossy tresses. 

Come forth, Athena! A company pleasing to 
thy heart awaits thee, the maiden daughters -of 
Acestor's mighty sons. 6 And therewithal, O Athena, 
is borne the shield of Diomedes, since this is the 
Argive custom which in olden days Eumedes d taught 
them : a priest who found favour with thee : who 
on a time, when he knew that the people were 
plotting and planning death for him, fled with thy 
holy image and dwelt on the Creion hill — dwelt on 
the hill of Creion and established thee, O goddess, 
on the rugged rocks, whose name is now the Pallatid 
rocks. * 

Come forth, Athena, Sacker of Cities, golden- 
helmeted, who rejoicest in the din of horse and 

etc. ; their identification with the constellation Gemini was 
comparatively late. 

c 'AtcevTopidav has been unjustly suspected. It is quite 
correct and is a mere etymological variant for 'A/DeflTo/Hflaf, 
since &K4<ra<r0ai = &p£<ra<r0ai. See Hesych. 8.w. 

d "Once when the Heracleidae came against the Ores- 
tiadae, Eumedes, priest of Athena, was suspected by the 
Argives of wishing to betray the Palladium to the Hera- 
cleidae. Eumedes, being afraid, took the Palladium and 
came to the hill called Creion " (schol.). 
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adfiepov v8po<f>6poi fir) (idm-ere — odfiepov "Apyos 45 

ttLv€t diro Kpavdv firjS* drro ra> rrorafjiu)^ 
adfiepov at Sd>Aat ras KaiXniSas rj 's OucraSetai/ 

Tj €S ' AfJLVjJLCOVaV OLG€T€ TOLV AaVCLto. 

/cat yap 8r) XP V(J <? T€ KaL dvOemv vSara fil^as 

rj^€L <f>op/3aia>v "Ivaxos opecov 60 
rdOdva to Xoerpov ayatv /caAdV. dXXd, UeXaoye, 

(f>pd^eo fir) ovk iOcXcov rdv fiaoiXeiav i&rjs. 
os Kev iSrj yvfivdv rdv IlaAAaSa rdv noXiovxov, 

r<Lpyos iacnfteZrcu rovro TravvardrLov. 
ttotvC 'A0ai>at'a rv 2 fikv eijiOi' fiicnfya 8' iya> n 55 

ratcrS' ip€<o. fivOos 8' ovk ifios, aAA' irepiav. 

nalSes, *AQavala vvfi<j>av fiLav ev noKa Qrjfiais 

TTOvXv Tt Kdl 7T€pl 8r) <f>l\(LTO T&V €TCLpaV, 

fiaripa Teipealao, /cat ovrroKa x<x)pls tyevro* 

dXXd /cat dpx&icjv €vt inl QearrUcov 60 
fj > nl Kopcoveias r) els t AXLaprov iXavvoi 

Itttt<a)s, Hoicutcov epya Siepxofieva, 
rj 'm Kopcovetas', 8 Iva ol reOvcofxcvov aXcros 

/cat j8a>/xot 7rora/xaj kzivt em KojpaAtar 
iroXXaKis a 8alfj,(Dv viv ia> ine^daaro 8l<f)pa>, 35 

ov8 9 oapot wfi<f>av ov8e x°P 0(rraa ^ ai 
dSctat TeXiOeaKov, ok 9 ovx dyetro Xapt/cAar 

aAA' €tl /cat Tr)vav SaKpva ttoXX €fi€V€V, 
Kalnep 'Aflavata KaraOvfiiov eaaav iraipav. 

S17 7ro/ca 4 yap rriirXaiv Xvoafiiva irepovas 70 
Ittttu) €7rt Kpdva c EAt/ca)i>t'8t /caAa peolcra 

AdWo* fiecrafifipiva 8* etx opos aov^ta. 

1 T&V TOTCLfl&V MSS. 2 <ri> MS8. 

: 8 There is much uncertainty about the text here. We 
assume a very bold epanaphora. 4 totc mss. 
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shield. To-day, ye water-carriers, dip not your 
pitchers — to-day, O Argos, drink ye from the foun- 
tains and not from the river ; to-day, ye handmaidens, 
carry your pitchers to Physadeia, a or Amymone, 6 
daughter of Danaus. For, mingling his waters with 
gold and with flowers, Inachus will come from his j 
pastoral hills, bringing fair water for the Bath of i 
Athena. But beware, O Pelasgian, lest even un- ^ 
wittingly thou behold the Queen. Whoso shall \ 
behold Pallas, Keeper of Cities, naked, shall look on 
Argos for this the last time. Lady Athena, do thou 
come forth, and meanwhile 1 shall say somewhat 
unto these. The story is not mine but told by 
others. — 

Maidens, one nymph of old in Thebes did Athena 
love much, yea beyond all her companions, even the 
mother of Teiresias, and was never apart from her. 
But when she drave her steeds towards ancient 
Thespiae or towards Coroneia or to Haliartus, pass- 
ing through the tilled fields of the Boeotians — or 
toward Coroneia where her fragrant grove and altars 
are set by the river Curalius — often did the goddess 
set the nymph upon her car and there was no dalli- 
ance of nymphs nor sweet ordering of dance, where 
Chariclo c did not lead. 

Yet even her did many tears await in the after 
days, albeit she was a comrade pleasing to the heart 
of Athena. One day those twain undid the buckles 
of their robes beside the fair-flowing Fountain of the 
Horse on Helicon and bathed ; and noontide quiet 

a Spring at Argos. Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. "A<r/3u>m. 
* Spring at Argos. Cf. Apollod. ii. 1. 5, Strabo 368, Paus. 
ii. 37, etc. 

c Chariclo, wife of Eueres and mother of Teiresias. 
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djji<f)6T€pai XtoovTO, /jiecra/jLppwcu 8* eaav topai, 

7roAAa 8' aavxia rrjvo /caret;^ opos. 
Teipeaias 8* ert fitovos 1 d/xd kvoiv apn yeveia 75 

nepKa^tov Upov x&pov aveoTpefaro' 
hupaoas 8* dfyarov rt ttoti poov rjXvOe Kpdvas, 

&X€tXios' ovk iOcXtov 8' etSe rd fxr) OcpLird' 
tov 8e xoAajaa/xcj/a nep ofMtos irpoaefaacv 'AOdva 

" tLs ore, tov otfrOaXfitos ovk£t diroioopievov , 80 
co Evq/oct'Sa, xaXtirdv 686v ay aye 8at/xan>; 99 

a fiev e<f>a, ncuhos 8' o/x/xara vvi; cXafiev. 2 
iardK-q 8 8' d<f>6oyyos, €KoXXaoav yap dvcai 

ywvara /cat <f>tovdv eo\ev d/x^avta. 
a vvfM^a 8' ifioaae " ti /xot tov Ktopov epcijas, 85 

TTorvia; Totaurat Sal/xoves core <f>iXai; 
o/x/xard fJLOL rco 7rai8ds d<f>eiXeo. tckvov dXaare, 

et&es 'AOavalas cmrjOea /cat AayoVas 1 , 
dAA' ov/c deAtov 7rdAu> otfteai. c5 e/xe SetAdv, 

to opos, cb c EAt/cd»> ovkctl jJLOt napiTe, 90 
>7 pueydX dvT dXLytov iirpd^ao' SopKas oXeooas 

/cat npOKas ov 7ToXXds <f>dea naiSds cxcis." 
d /cat d/x' 4 dfJL<f>OT€paiai <f>iXov nepl 7rat8a AajSotaa 

fxdrrjp fief yoepav oItov 5 drjSovlStov 
dye fiapv /cAatotcra, fed 8' iXerjoev iraipav 95 

/cat vti/ 'Aflavata irpos rd8' eXe^ev enos 
*' 8ta ywat, /xerd irdvra jSaAeu ttolXiv ooaa 8t* 
dpydf 

el^as 1 ' eya> 8' ou rot tckvov eOrjK* aXaov. 
ov yap 'A0ai>ata yXvKcpdv niXei o/x/xara nalStov 

dp7rd£cw K/ooVtot 8' cL8e XeyovTL vd/xor 100 

1 fJLOVPOS MSS. 

8 Aa/Sep Vindob. 318 ; ^/SaXe? other mss. 
3 i<rT&Krj Buttmann ; eardOrj (4(TTd0rj). 
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held all the hill. Those two were bathing and it 
was the noontide hour and a great quiet held that 
hill. Only Teiresias, on whose cheek the down was 
just darkening, still ranged with his hounds the holy 
place. And, athirst beyond telling, he came unto 
the flowing fountain, wretched man ! and unwillingly 
saw that w hich IsTnot lawful toTie seen. And Athena 
was angere37 yet said~to him ~ n What god, O son of 
Everes, led thee on this grievous way ? hence shalt 
thou never more take back thine eyes ! " 

She spake and night seized the eyes of the youth. 
And he stood speechless ; for pain glued his knees 
and helplessness stayed his voice. But the nymph 
cried : " What hast thou done to my boy, lady ? Is 
such the friendship of you goddesses? Thou hast 
taken away the eyes of my son. Foolish child ! 
thou hast seen the breast and body of Athena, but 
the sun thou shalt not see again. O me unhappy ! 
O hill, O Helicon, where I may no more come, surely 
a great price for littl e bast, thou^ exacted . Losing a 
few gazelles and deer, thou hast taken the eyes of 
my child." 

Therewith the mother clasped her beloved child 
in both her arms and, wailing the heavy plaint of 
the mournful nightingale, led him away. And the 
goddess Athena pitied her comrade and spake to her 
and said : " Nnfrlp lady, take back all the words that 
t bnu hast, spok en in anger. It is not I that made 
thy child blind. For no sweet thing is it for Athena 
to snatch away the eyes of children. But the laws 
of Cronus order thus : Whosoever shall behold any 



4 a koI &fi Editor ; a ^v. 
5 oXktov Stephanus. 
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os K€ nv dOavdroDV, o/ca purj Oeds avros eXrjrai, 

dOp-qorj, p,iaO(t> rovrov ISeiv fieydXa). 
8ta yvvai, to p,ev ov naXivdyperov aSOi yevoiro 

epyov eircl fiocpdv <58' enevrjae 1 Xlva, 
dviKCL TO TTpOLTOV viv eyeivao' vvv he KO/JLL^eV, 105 

a> Evrjpeiha, reXOos o^eiXo/xevov . * 
TToooa fM€v d KaSfirjls is varepov efinvpa Kavael, 

noaaa 8' 'Aotoratos", rov jjlovov evxdfievoi 
natSa, rov dfiardv 'A/cTatWa, rv</>X6v theaOai. 

/cat rrjvos fieydXas ovvSpofios 'Apre/jiiSos no 
evoeZr' aAA' ovk avrov 6 re Spo/Jios air ev opeaoL 

pvaevvrai £vval rapios e/cajSoAtat, 
ottttok 2 dv ovk eOeXojv 7T€p lStj \apUvra Xoerpd 
Salfiovos' aAA' avral rov rrpiv aVa/cra Kvves 
rovraKL SeLirvrjaevvrr ra 8' vUos oarea fjbdrrjp 115 

Xeijeirai 8pvfxa>s ndvras eirepxopieva' 
oXfiLorav epeei ere /cat evaicova yeveaOai, 

i£ opeow aXaov 7rat8' viroSe^afMevav . 3 
co erdpa, rco p,rj n puvvpeo' rwSe yap dXXa 

rev %dpiv ££ ifiedev noXXd fievevvn yepa. 120 
p,dvTW €7T€L 0rjaa> viv dolhipiov ecraopLevoiaiv , 
fieya rtov dXXcuv 8ij n nepLaaorepov. 
yvcaaetrai 8* opvixas, 09 atcrios ol re rrerovrai 

r\XiBa /cat ttoIow ovk dyaftai rrrepvyes. 
7roAAa Se Botcorotcrt Oeoirpoira, iroXXd he Ka8/xa> 
Xprjaei, /cat pLeydXois varepa AajBSa/ctSat?. 
ScocrcD /cat fieya fidKrpov, 0 ol Trohas is Seov d£e2, 
8a>aa> /cat jStorco repfia iroXvxpoviov , 
1 ivkvr\fft Spanheim, Bentley ; iwivevae. 2 btrtrbTav mss. 
8 dToSei-afitvav Meineke ; an absolute solecism, but 

accepted by Wilamowitz atidgothers. 

0 Autonoe'. — —— 

6 Actaeon, son of Aristaeus and Autonoe, was torn to 
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of the immortals, when thejgod himself chooses not, 
at a heavy price sTianHiebenold. Noble lady, the 
thing that is done can no more be taken back ; since 
thus the thread of the Fates span when thou didst 
bear him at the first; but now, O son of Everes, 
take thou the issue which is due to thee. How 
many burnt offerings shall the daughter of Cadmus a 
burn in the days to come ? how many Aristaeus ? — 
praying that they might see their only son, the young 
Actaeon, 6 blind. And yet he shall be companion 
of the chase to great Artemis. But him neither the 
chase nor comradeship in archery on the hills shall 
save in that hour, when, albeit unwillingly, he shall 
l>ehold the beauteous bath of the goddess. Nay, his 
own dogs shall then devour their former lord. And 
his mother shall gather the bones of her son, ranging 
over all the thickets. Happiest of women shall she 
call thee and of happy fate, for that thou didst 
receive thy son home from the hills — blind. There- 
fore, O comrade, lament not ; for to this thy son — 
for thy sake — shall remain many other honours from 
me. For I will make him a seer to be sung of men 
hereafter, yea, more excellent far than any other. 
He shall know the birds — which is of good 
omen among all the countless birds that fly and 
what birds are of ill-omened flight. Many oracles 
shall he utter to the Boeotians and many unto 
Cadmus, and to the mighty sons of Labdacus in later 
days. Also will I give him a great staff which shall 
guide his feet as he hath need, and I will give him 
a long term of life. And he only, c when he dies, 

pieces by his^own dogs because he had seen Artemis 
bathing in Parthenius in the Gargaphian valley. Apollod. 
iii. 4. 4, Nonn. v. 287 ff., Ovid, Met. iii. 131 ff. 
0 Horn. Od. x. 494 f. 
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KCU fLQVOS, €VT€ OdvTJ, 7T€mn)fJb€VOS €V V€KV€GGL 

<f>OLraocZ^ /jbeydXcoL tl/jllos 'AyeoxAa." 
a>? <f>a/JL€va Karevevarc to 8* ivrcXes cS k em V€vcrr) 

HaXXds, ind fj,d>va 7a€vs to ye OvyaTcpojv 
8a>K€V *AOavaia, 7raTpd>ia irdvra (fcipeaOcu, 

XojTpoxooi, fJLaTrjp 8* ovris €tlktc Oedv, 
dXXa Alos Kopv<f>d. Kopv<f>a Ato? ovk imvcvei 

i/j€v8ea <kov8c Ato? 0€v8€T 2 xu <d> OvyaTqp. 

€px*T 'Aflavcu'a vvv drp€K€S' aAAa Sdx^crOe 
tolv Oeov, <S Kcopai TcSpyov 8 oaais /xcAerat, 

avv t evayopla avv r cvyfiaai avv r oXoXvyaus. 
X a fy € 0 €< *>, KaScv 8' "Apyeos 'Iva^tco. 

X a ty € itjeXdoicra, kclI is ttolXlv clStis iXdaaais 
L7moj9, Kal Aaraa>v itXapov airavra ado*. 

1 &rt v€tj<Ty Wilamowitz ; tirivetiffri. 
1 lacuna supplied by the Editor. 
3 r&pyov Boissonade ; r&pyos. 
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shall walk among the dead having understanding, 
honoured of the great Leader of the Peoples.^ " 

So she spake and bowed her head; and that 
word is fulfilled over which Pallas bows ; since to 
Athena only among his daughters hath Zeus granted 
that she should win all things that belong to her 
sire, O companions of the Bath, and no mother bare 
that goddess, but the head of Zeus. The head of 
Zeus bows not in falsehood, and in falsehood his 
daughter hath no part. 

Now comes Athena in very deed. O maidens, 
whose task it is, receive ye the goddess with pious 
greeting and with prayer, and with the voice of 
thanksgiving. Hail, goddess, and have thou Inachian 
Argos in thy keeping! Hail when thou drivest 
forth thy steeds, and home again mayst thou drive 
them with joy, and do thou preserve all the estate 
of the Danaans. 

° Hades. The title 'AyealXaos, which was used of Hades by 
Aeschylus also ( Athen. iii. 99 b), refers to his character as host 
of the dead (ol iroWol, ol irXeloves) and is to be compared with 
his titles noXvdtyfiw (Horn. H. Vem. 17,31, 430), Uo\v84kttjs 
(ib. 9), JIo\wrr)/A&vTu>p (ib. 31), Ilav8oK€tJs (Lycophr. 655). 
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To) KaXdOo) koltlovtos cm^fleyf ao"0€, yvvaiKes, 
66 Adfiarep fieya X a ^P € iroAvrp6<f>€ TrovAu/xeSt/xvc." 
tov KaXaOov Kanovra ^a/xat dacreicrOe jSejSaAot, 1 
firjS' oltto ra> riyeos /xrjS 9 vif/oOev avydcrorjaOc 
/jltj 7rals fxrjSc yvva firjo a Karex^varo \alrav, 5 
firjS? ok* afi avaXecjv aro/jLarajv 7TTva)/jL€s aVaorcH. 
"Ecnrepos €K V€<f>eajv icrKei/faro iraviKa vgZtcli, 

"EcmepOS, OGT€ 7TL€LV Aa/X-(XT€/Oa /JLCJVOS €7T€LG€V, 

apiraylpias ok dwoora jjl€T€(ttlx€v lyyia Koypas. 

7TOTVia 9 7TO)S <J€ SvVOLVTO 7To8€S <j>£p€V €OT €7TL 

SvO/xag, 10 

ear inl tojs jxeXavas /cat oira ra xpvaea /xaAa; 

ov 7Ti€s ovt dp 9 tzhes rrjvov xp^ov ov8e AocWa. 

rpls /zev 817 Sicfias y Ax€Xd)iov dpyvpoSlvav, 

ToaaaKt 8' devdcuv 7Tora/JLa>v iiripaaas €Kaarov, 

1 Schol. Plato, Symp. 218 b ko1 et ns dXXos tori p£prj\6s 
re Kal Aypoucos, TriJXas ira/4/ieyd\as rots walv iirLOeaOe] ivrevdev 
vap^drjae KaWlfxaxos iv ti/xixp A^fjLrjrpos KaXAdov t6 dipat 5* 
iwld€<r0€ ptprjKoi. 

a Kari6i>Tos might mean " comes home " but probably it is 
safer to take it as "comes in procession." Cf. K&dodos 
Herondas i. 56. 

6 i.e. dedicated on arriving at puberty. Or "hath her 
hair unbound," ue. a maiden unwed. 6f. schol. fLtfi ffriy 
&yafj.6s fori. Scott, Heart of Midlothian chap. 22, says of 
Effie Deans on her trial: "Her . . . tresses . . . which, 
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As the Basket comes, a greet it, ye women, saying 
"Demeter, greatly hail! Lady of much bounty, of 
many measures of corn." As the Basket comes, from 
the ground shall ye behold it, ye uninitiated, and 
gaze not from the roof or from aloft — child nor wife 
nor maid that hath shed her hair 6 — -neither then 
nor when we spit from parched mouths fasting. 6 
Hesperus from the clouds marks the time of its 
coming : Hesperus, who alone persuaded Demeter 
to drink, what time she pursued the unknown tracks 
of her stolen daughter. d 

Lady, how were thy feet able to carry thee unto 
the West, unto the black e men and where the 
golden apples^ are ? Thou didst not drink nor 
didst thou eat during that time nor didst thou wash. 
Thrice didst thou cross Achelous with his silver 
eddies, and as often didst thou pass over each of the 
ever-flowing rivers, and thrice didst thou seat thee on 

according to the custom of the country, unmarried women 
were not allowed to cover with any sort of cap, and which, 
alas ! Effie dared no longer confine with the snood or 
riband which implied purity of maiden fame, now hung 
unbound." 

c The second day of the Thesmophoria was a day of 
fasting, Nesteia. 

d Persephone. • The Aethiopians (schol.). 

* The garden of the Hesperides. 
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rpls 8' inl KaAAt^dpw 1 ^a/xaSts" iKaOlaoao </>p7jTL 15 
avaraXia o.7tot6s re Kal ov <f>dy€s ovSe Xoiaaa. 

/XT) fi/ri ravra Xiyco/xes a SaKpvov ay aye Arjol' 
/caAAioi>, cos TToXUaaiv iaSora 2 ridpua Bcokc* 
KaXXiov, cos KaXd/juav re Kal Upd Spdy/xara irpdra 
daraxvajv a7T€Ko\jj€ Kal h> fioas $K€ Trarfjoai, 20 
dviKa T pLTTToXepLOs dyaOdv eStSacr/ccro ri^yav 
koXXlov, cbs, Iva Kai tls V7T€p/3aalas 8 aXirjrai, 

7T IhiaOai 4 

^^\ovttco rav KwStav, en Acotlov Ipov h/aiov, 
rlv S* 6 aura koXov aXaros tTTOirjaavro HeXaoyol 25 
SivSpeaw dfi<f>iXa<f>€S' Bid kcv fioXis fyOev olotos' 
iv ttltvs, iv /JueydXai irreXiai ccrav, iv 8i Kal o^vat, 
iv 8e KaXd yXvKVfiaXa* to 8' coot' aXiKrpivov vScop 
i£ dfjuapdv dvidve. Oca 8* iirepLaivero \copco 
oaaov 'EAeuo ivi, Tpi07Tcp 0' 6 ocrov, okkoctov "Ewa, 30 

aAA' o/ca T pioirihaiaiv 6 8e£ios dx^ero 8at/za>j>, 
rovraKis a ^etpcoi/ 'JZpvaixOovos dif/aro {ScoXd 9 
aevar* excov Oepdirovras ieiKoai, irdvras iv a/c/u-a, 
irdvTas 8' av8poyiyavras oXav itoXlv apKios apat, 
dfJL<f>6T€pov 7T€X€K€G<n Kal a^lvaiaiv oirXLooas, 35 
is 8k to ras Ad/xarpos dvaiSies eSpa/xov aXaos* 
tJs 7 8c tls alyeipos, fiiya 8iv8p€ov aWipi Kvpov, 

TCp 8* €7TL Tal VVfJL<l>ai ITOtI TCOvSlOV ilf/LOCOVTO, 

1 rpls 8 M *a\\i . . . only is preserved in A ; the lacuna 
is supplied in F and late mss. 

* TCTokUoeiv ea . . . A ; lacuna supplied in F. 
8 vireppa . . . A ; lacuna supplied in F etc. 

* tt . . . A ; . . . I84<r6ai pd. 

* rlv 5' mss. ; reiS' Schneider. 

6 T/)i6iry 0* LM ; Tpioirgid' Schneider ; TpibicaiV AF ; 
Tpibwq. 0* d. 
Ms d r f,v. 
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the ground beside the fountain Callichorus,* parched 
and without drinking, and didst not eat nor wash. 

Nay, nay, let us not speak of that which brought 
the tear to Deo b ! Better to tell how she gave to 
cities pleasing ordinances; better to tell how she 
was the first to cut straw and holy sheaves of corn- 
ears and put in oxen to tread them, what time 
Triptolemus c was taught the good craft ; better to 
tell — a warning to men that they avoid transgression 
— how [she made the son of Triopas hateful and 
pitiful] d to see. 

Not yet in the land of Cnidus/ but still in holy 
Dotium^ dwelt the # Pelasgians and unto thyself 
they made a fair grove abounding in trees ; hardly 
would an arrow have passed through them. Therein 
was pine, and therein were mighty elms, and therein 
were pear-trees, and therein were fair sweet-apples ; 
and from the ditches gushed up water as it were of 
amber. And the goddess loved the place to madness, 
even as Eleusis, as Triopum/ as Enna. A 

But when their favouring fortune became wroth 
with the Triopidae, then the worse counsel took 
hold of Erysichthon. 4 He hastened with twenty 
attendants, all in their prime, all men-giants able to 
lift a whole city, arming them both with double 
axes and with hatchets, and they rushed shameless 
into the grove of Demeter. Now there was a poplar, 
a great tree reaching to the sky, and thereby the 
nymphs were wont to sport at noontide. This poplar 

° Callichorus, well (4>piap) at Eleusis, Paus. i. 38. 6. 
6 Demeter. 

9 Son of Celeus, was taught agriculture by Demeter. 
d The lacuna is supplied in LM : <0i$/raro Tpiowldrjv ^P^v 
ical olKrpbv>. • In Caria. f In Thessaly. 

» i.e. Triopium in Caria. h In Sicily. *Son of Triopas. 
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a TTpdra irXayelaa kclkov /xeXos ta^cv aAAat?. 
q.a0€TO Aa/xdrrip, ori ot ijvXov Upov dXyci, 40 
cfzre 8c xajaafieva " tLs /xot /caAd SevSpea ko7tt€l; " 
avTLKd Nt/ct7T7ra, rdv ot 776X19 apdreipav 
Sajxoalav earaaav, ielaaro, yevro 8e X €L P^ 
Gre/JL/JLara /cat jxaKtova, /caTOo/zaStav 8' e^€ /cAaSa. 
<f>& 8e 7rapai/wxoLcra kolkov /cat aVatSca ^a)Ta 45 

" T€KVOV, OTIS TCL 0€OLGLV dv€l/JL€VCL 8ev8p€a K07TT€LS, 
T€KVOV iXiVVCTOV, T€KVOV 7ToXv0€OT€ TOK€VGL, 

7rav€o /cat Otpdirovras aTTOTpeire, firj n yaXz^Qfi 
TTorvia Aa/xdTrjp, t&s Upov €KK€pa tacts'." 
rav 8* dp* VTTofiX&lsas x a ^ € ' 7T< ^ T€ P ov V* Kvvayov 50 
cjpeaiv iv TpLaploiaiv U7roj8A€7T€t dvSpa Xeaiva 
w/jlotokos, tcls <f>avrl iriXeiv ^XoavpcLrarov o/jl/jlcl, 
" xd&v" €<f>a," fir] to 1 itcXckvv jxeyav iv XP°^ v< *£ 60 • 
Tavra 8' ifiov Orjcrei orreyavov 86/jlov, <S £vt Satrap 
alev ifiois iTapoioiv dSrjv Ov/xapdas dfa>." 55 
etirev 6 irais, Ne/JLecris 8e /ca/cav iypdif/aTO <f>a)vdv. 
Aa/x-dVrj/o 8' d<f>aTov Tt /coTcWaTO^etVaro 1 8' a 2 0€us" 
WfiaTCL fiev x*-P Q{x >> K€<^aXd 8e 01 a0ar' 'OAu/xjtoo. 
ot /x€V dp 9 rjfuOvrjTes, €7ret 7W ttotviov ctSov, 
i^airLvas diropovaav ivl Spval ^aA/coy d<f>€VT€s' 6(1 
d 8' dAAcos" fJ<€V eaaev, dVay/cat'a, yap €7tovto 
heaiTOTiKdv V7t6 X € fy a > jSapw 8' dirafich/far*. ava/CTa 
"vat vat, T€vx*o Sco/jua, kvov, kvov, to <evi haiTas 
1 7e^aTo mss. ; yelvero Schneider. 2 d mss. ; ad Bergk. 

0 " As priestess " (schol.). ^> 
b Tmarus, mountain near Dodona in Epirus. ^ 
0 For strict sense of ay-torsos see note on Hymn iv. 120. 

Here it is no more than tok&s " with cubs " as in Eur. Med. 

187 tok&8os dipyfia \4ovtos. 

d Nemesis takes note of presumptuous acts and words, 

Plato, Laws 717 d. Nonn. Dion. i. 481 imitates Callimachus. 
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was smitten first and cried a woeful cry to the others. 
Demeter marked that her holy tree was in pain, and 
she was angered and said : " Who cuts down my fair 
trees?" Straightway she likened her to Nicippe, 
whom the city had appointed to be her public 
priestess, and in her hand she grasped her fillets and 
her poppy, and from her shoulder hung her key. a 
And she spake to soothe the wicked and shameless 
man and said : " My child, who cuttest down the 
trees which are dedicated to the gods, stay, my child, 
child of thy parents' many prayers, cease and turn 
back thine attendants, lest the lady Demeter be 
angered, whose holy place thou makest desolate.'* 
But with a look more fierce than that wherewith a 
lioness looks on the hunter on the hills of Tmarus 6 
— a lioness with new-born cubs,* whose eye they say 
is of all most terrible — he said : " Give back, lest I 
fix my great axe in thy flesh ! These trees shall 
make my tight dwelling wherein evermore I shall 
hold pleasing banquets enough for my companions." 
So spake the youth and Nemesis d recorded his evil 
speech. And Demeter was angered beyond telling 
and put on her goddess shape. Her steps touched 
* the earth, but her head reached unto Olympus/ 
And they, half-dead when they beheld the lady 
goddess, rushed suddenly away, leaving the bronze 
axes in the trees. And she left the others alone — 
for they followed by constraint beneath their master's 
hand — but she answered their angry king : " Yea, 
yea, build thy house, dog, dog/ that thou art, wherein 

• From Horn. II. iv. 443 "Epis ovpavif iar^pi^e icdprj Kal 
ivi x^ovi palvei. Cf. Verg. A. iv. 177, x. 767, Nonn. xxix. 
320. 

/ Cf. Aitia iii. 1. 4. 
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7TOLrja€LS' Oafjuval yap is varepov elXairLvai roc." 
d fiev roaa elnoio *EpvaixOovi Tct^e irovqpd, 65 
avTiKa ol x a ^ €7T 6v T€ kcu dypiov €/xj8aAe Xl/jlov 
aWojva Kparepov, /xeydXa 8' iarpevycro vovocp. 
axirXios, oaaa irdaairo roaojv ex €V 1p>£p°s aSns. 
eiKCLTi, Satra irivovro, SucoSc/ca 8* otvov a<f>vo<Jov 
roaaa AtceWaov yap a /cat Aa/xar/oa ^aAcWef 70 
Kal yap ra /kd/juarpi avvcopylaOrj Aiovuaos. 
ovt€ vw els ipdvcus ovre fwSeiWia iripmov 
al&ofievot, yovies, irpoxava 8' evpiaKero naaa. 
fyOov 'IrcovidBos viv 'AOavaias in deOXa 
*OpfM€vl8aL KaXiovres' an c3i> dpvrjaaro pbdnqp 75 
"ovk €v8oi, x@ L £° s Y^-P K/Dawc5i>a j8e/?a#ce 
riXdos dirairrjcrcov eKarov fioas" fyOe HoXv£<6, 

fJLaT7)p 'AKTOplCJVOS, €7T€L yd/JLOV dpTVC TTaiSl, 

dfJL(f>6r€pov Tpio7Tav re Kal vUa KLKXrjcrKOLcra. 

rdv 8i yvvd fiapvOvfios d/JLclfieTO SqKpv ^eotaa 80 

"veiral toi TpioTras, 'Epucrt%^oi/a 8' rjXaae Kairpos 

ivoov av evayKelav, o o ewea <f>a€a Keirau. 

SetAata <f>iXoT€KV€, rl 8' ovk ii/ievaao, jxarep; 

Saivvev elXairlvav tls' " iv aXXorplous ^ Ept>o^;£0an>.' , 

aycro tls vv/x^av " *JZpvcrlxOova Slgkos ervtpev" 85 

^ "enter* i£ Ittttojv" fj"iv "OOpviiroifivi 9 d/jiiOpei. 1 " 

ivSofivxos 8rj7T€LTa 7ravdfi€pos elXaTTivaaras 

rjcrOie /xvpia 7rai>rcr #ca/ca 8' i£dXXero yaarrjp 

alel fiaXXov ehovn, rd 8* is fivQov ofa daXdcraas 

aXefidrajs dxdpiara Kareppeev eiSara iravra. 90 

d)S 8e Mi/JLavTL x L( ^ v > deXico evi nXayywv, 

1 dfiidpei Ruhnken, Valckenaer ; d/u- A, d/*' E, dpidfiet d ; 
dfjJXyei F. 

° Eponymous king of Ormenion in Thessaly. 
* So called from her cult at Itone in Thessaly. 
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thou shalt hold festival ; for frequent banquets shall 
be thine hereafter." So much she said and devised 
evil things for Erysichthon. Straightway she sent 
on him a cruel and evil hunger — a burning hunger 
and a strong — and he was tormented by a grievous 
disease. Wretched man, as much as he ate, so much 
did he desire again. Twenty prepared the banquet 
for him, and twelve drew wine. For whatsoever 
things vex Demeter, vex also Dionysus ; for Dionysus 
shares the anger of Demeter. His parents for shame 
sent him not to common feast or banquet, and all 
manner of excuse was devised. The sons of 
Ormenus a came to bid him to the games of Itonian 
Athene. 6 Then his mother refused the bidding : 
" He is not at home ; for yesterday he is gone unto 
Crannon to demand a debt of a hundred oxen." 
Polyxo c came, mother of Actorion — for she was 
preparing a marriage for her child — inviting both 
Triopas and his son. But the lady, heavy-hearted, 
answered with tears : " Triopas will come, but 
Erysichthon a boar wounded on Pindus of fair glens 
and he hath lain abed for nine days." Poor child- 
loving mother, what falsehood didst thou not tell ? 
One was giving a feast: "Erysichthon is abroad." 
One was bringing home a bride : " A quoit hath 
struck Erysichthon," or " he hath had a fall from his 
car," or "he is counting his flocks on Othrys. rf " 
Then he within the house, an all-day banqueter, ate 
all things beyond reckoning. But his evil belly 
leaped all the more as he ate, and all the eatables 
poured, in vain and thanklessly, as it were into the 
depths of the sea. And even as the snow upon 
Mimas/ as a wax doll in the sun, yea, even more 

e Unknown. d Mountain in Thessaly. 

0 Hymn iv. 67 w. 
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Kal TOVTOJV €TL jJLCL^OV €T&K€TO [l4.G^ €7tI V€Vpds' 

SetAcuoj Ives T€ Kal ocrrea ficovov eXeL^Oev. 
k\cli€ fiev a fidrrip, fiapv 8' carevov al 8if dScA^at 
X<jl> fJLaaros tov €7TO)V€ Kal al 8eKa 7roAAa#a 8a)Acu. 95 
Kal 8* avros Tpioiras 7roXi,ais iirl x^P as ejSaAAe, 
rola tov ovk alovra HooeiSdcuva KaXiarpiajv 

" l/j€v8o7TaT(x)p 18c TOv8c T€OV TpiTOV, €VIT€p iy<h JJL€V 

aev re Kal AloXISos KavaKas yevos, avrdp i/xeto 
tovto to SeiXauov yeveTO fip4<f>os' aWe ydp avTOV 100 
PXrjTOV vtt* i A7ToXXa)vos ifjual X*P € $ £KT€p€i£av 
vvv 8e #ca/ca fiovfipcoaris ei> 6<j>6aXpLOiGL KaOrjTai. 
rj ol aTTocrraaov xaAe7rai> vocrov rje viv avros 
{}6crK€ Xafidiv dfial yap aTreip^Kavri Tpdire^ai, 
XVP aL t l * v pdvSpai, Keveal 84 jjlol avXues r}8r) 105 
T€Tpair68a)V i r}8rj yap a7Tapvrjoavro fidycipoi." 

dXXd Kal ovpfjas fieyaXav vireXvaav dfiaijav, 
Kal Tav ficov €cf>ayev, rav 'Eoria €Tp€cf>e jiaTqp, 
Kal tov a€0Xo<f>6pov Kal tov TroXefirjiov ittitov, 
Kal Tav alXovpov, Tav €Tpefi€ Orjpia /xt/c/ca. 110 

fjL€a</> y oKa fiev Tpionao 86/jlols evi xfrffiara kclto, I 
ficjvoi dp 9 olkclol OdXa/jLot, KaKov rfmcrravro . 
dXX' OKa tov fiaOvv oIkov dveijrjpavav 1 686vt€s, 
Kal tox 6 tco fiaoiXrjos ivl rpioBoiai KaOrjaro 
atTt£cov aKoXws re Kal eKpoXa Xvjxara SaiTos. 115 

1 dive^pavav Ernesti ; Ave^paivov mss. 

° Canace, daughter of Aeolus and Enarete, mother by 
Poseidon of Triopas (Diod. v. 61, Apollod. i. 7, iii. 4). 

6 This rendering, which takes potppwrra as abstract for 
concrete, seems better than gluttony sits in his eyes." 

c The Greek pdyeipos is butcher as well as cook. 

d At libations and sacrifices the first and last offerings 
were made to Hestia, the goddess of the family hearth. 
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than these he wasted to the very sinews : only 
sinews and bones had the poor man left. His mother 
wept, and greatly groaned his two sisters, and the 
breast that suckled him and the ten handmaidens 
over and over. And Triopas himself laid hands on 
his grey hairs, calling on Poseidon, who heeded not, 
with such words as these : " False father, behold this 
the third generation of thy sons — if I am son of thee 
and of Canace, a daughter of Aeolus, and this hapless 
child is mine. Would that he had been smitten by 
Apollo and that my hands had buried him ! But 
now he sits an accursed glutton before mine eyes. 6 
Either do thou remove from him his cruel disease or 
take and feed him thyself ; for my tables are already 
exhausted. Desolate are my folds and empty my 
byres of four-footed beasts ; for already the cooks 0 
have said me "no." 

But even the mules they loosed from the great 
wains and he ate the heifer that his mother was 
feeding for Hestia d and the racing horse and the war 
charger, and the cat at which the little vermin 
trembled. 

So long as there were stores in the house of 
Triopas, only the chambers of the house were aware 
of the evil thing ; but when his teeth dried up the 
rich house, then the king's son sat at the cross ways,* 
begging for crusts and the cast out refuse of the 

Hence the proverb a<f>' 'Eor/as Apxeedai, which sometimes 
approaches the sense of rty &<f> Upas Ku>eiv 9 indicating a last 
desperate move, or something thorough-going (c/. Germ, 
"von Hause aus." Plato, Euthyphr. 3 a, etc.). 

• There seems to be a reference to the disposal of rubbish 
at the crossways, Aesch. Cho. 97 with schol. , and offerings 
made to Hecate there, Aristoph. Plut. 594 with schol. 
Harpocr. s.v. d^vdij/xia. It seems possible that Hecate's name 
Eucoline is a euphemism for Acoline (d/coXos). 
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Ad/iarep, firj rrjvos ipXv <f>iXos, os rot, dnexOrjs, 

€17) [17)8* 6/JLOTOLXOS' 6/ZOt KGLKOyeiTOVCS €^0/OOt. 

acrare 1 irapOeviKal, Kal kirufrQiy^aaOe reKolaai 
" Adfiarep jiiya X a fy € iroXvrp6<l>€ TTOvAvfieSifivc 
X&s at 2 rov KaXaOov XevKorpux^s Imroi dyovri 120 
rdaaapes, cbs aplv pueydXa Oeos evpvdvaaaa 
XevKov eap, XevKov 8k 04pos Kal ^€t/xa <f>€poiaa 
rjijei Kal <f>divoTTCopov t cros 8' €is aXXo <f>vXa^€i. 

COS S' a7T€Ol\cOTOl KOL dvdp,7TVK€S aOTO 7TaT€Vfl€S, 

cos 7t68cls, cos K€<f>aXds 7Tavairqp€as i^opucs alei, 125» 
cbs 8' at 3 XiKvo<f>6poL XP V<T <*> TrXea XIkvcl <f>€povri, 
cos dpiks rov xpwov d<f>€Lo4a iraaaipLeada, 
pL€a<f>a rd t&s 7t6Xlos TTpvTavrjia rds dreXecrrcos, 
rds 8k reXecnfropeas 4 ttotI rdv Oedv axpis opLaprelv, 
alnves iijrjKovra Karcbrepai' at 8c 5 j8ap€tat 130 
xdns 'EActfluta relvci x^P a X a ' TL s * v dAyei, 
cos aXis, cbs avrav Ikclvov yovv ratal 8k Arjoo 
Scoael Trdvr impLecrra Kal cbs ttotI vaov iKCovrai. 

X a ^P € QzQ' Ka l TaVSe adco ttoXlv ev 0* opiovoia 
ev r evrjTTeXla, <f>€p€ 8* dypoOi vocmpia Trdvra* 135 
<f>€ppe ftoas, <f)€p€ pu&Xa, <f>€pe crrdxw, otae 0epiapi6v, 
(f>€pp€ Kal clpdvav, Iv* os dpoae rrjvos a/xao^. 6 
?Aa0t /xot TplXXicrrc picya Kpeloiaa Oedcov. 

1 Aaare F ; om. AE. 

2 x^s a * Stephanus ; x<5<rcu. 

3 ws al mss. ; corr. Meineke. 

* Te\e<r<f>opLas mss. ; corr. T. Bentley. 

5 at re mss. ; corr. Ernesti. 

6 d/xda-y Stephanus ; a/jui<r(<r)ei mss. , which may be right, 
cf. fr. incert. 16. 
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feast. O Demeter, never may that man be my 
friend who is hateful to thee, nor ever may he share 
party-wall with me ; ill neighbours I abhor. 

Sing, ye maidens, and ye mothers, say with them : 
" Demeter, greatly hail ! Lady of much bounty, of 
many measures of corn." And as the four white- 
haired horses convey the Basket, so unto us will the 
great goddess of wide dominion come bringing white 
spring and white harvest and winter and autumn, 
and keep us to another year. And as unsandalled 
and with hair unbound we walk the city, so shall we 
have foot and head unharmed for ever. And as the 
van-bearers bear vans a full of gold, so may we get 
gold unstinted. Far as the City Chambers let the 
uninitiated follow, but the initiated even unto the 
very shrine of the goddess — as many as are under 
sixty years. But those that are heavy 6 and she that 
stretches her hand to Eileithyia and she that is in 
pain — sufficient it is that they go so far as their 
knees are able. And to them Deo shall give all 
things to overflowing, even as if they came unto her 
temple. 

Hail, goddess, and save this people in harmony 
and in prosperity, and in the fields bring us all 
pleasant things ! Feed our kine, bring us flocks, 
bring us the corn-ear, bring us harvest! and nurse 
peace, that he who sows may also reap. Be gracious, 
O thrice-prayed for, great Queen of goddesses ! 

a \Uva t skull-shaped baskets, used for offering first-fruits 
to the gods (cf. Hesych. s.v. \eticva), also for winnowing 
corn and for cradles. Equivalent to Latin vannus, whence 
our " van " and " fan." 

* /Sapeta has the ambiguous sense of heavy with age 
(Soph. O.T. 17) or heavy with child — Lat. gravida. 
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I. 

Zeivos * ArapvtLrris ris dveipcro Huttolkov ovtoj 
tov MvTLXrjvaLOV, 7ratSa rov 'Yp/oaSiov 1, 

" arra yipov, Solos fie /caAel ya/xos" rj /xta /xcv 8^ 
vv/ji<f>rj Kai 7tXovto) kcu yeverj kclt ijxc, 

7j 8' €T€prj 7TpOp€prjK€' Tl \<l)lOV ; €t 8' dy€ OVfl fJLOL 5 

fiovAevaov, 7ror4prjv €ts v/xevaiov ayco." 

€?7T€V O 8e OKL7TOJVa, ytpOVTlKOV 07t\oV, dclpCLS, 

"rjvihe, K€ivoi vol irav ipeovcriv €7tos" 
ol 8' a/>* wo ir\r)yfjoi Ooas /?e/z/?i/cas' €X OVT€ $ 

€orp€<f>ov evpeiji naiSes ivl rpiohco. 10 

' KCLVOJV €pX*0, (pTJOL, fl€T lyyia. yO) fl€V €7T€0m] 

7r\r)olov ol 8* lAcyoi/* 4 4 rrjv Kara aavrov cAa." 

ravr dla)V 6 t-elvos i<f>€iaaro fiel^ovos olkov 

8pd£acr0ai, Tralhaw KXrjSova 2 ovvOefievos, 

1 'Tpp&Siov Schneider ; 'Yppadlov. 
% k\t}56vi Diog. 

• In Mysia. 

6 One of the Seven Wise Men. 

0 The peculiar Aeoiic form of patronymic in -dfiioy is 
attested by the Greek grammarians (Bekker, Anecd. ii. 634, 
Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iv. 326, etc.), who mention that Pittacus 
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I. 

A stranger from Atarneus a thus asked Pittacus 6 
of Mytilene, the son of Hyrrhas c : " Reverend 
Father, two marriages invite me. One lady is my 
equal in wealth and blood : the other is above my 
station. Which is better ? Come advise me whether 
of those I should lead to the altar." 

So he spake : and Pittacus lifted up his staff, the 
old man's weapon, and said : " Lo ! these yonder shall 
tell thee all." Now these were boys who at a wide 
crossing were spinning their swift tops with blows of 
the lash. " Follow their tracks," saith he. And the 
stranger stood by them: and they were saying: 
" Keep your own rank ! d " When the stranger heard 
the words, he laid to heart the saying of the boys 
and spared to grasp at the greater estate. Now, 

was called Hyrrhadius as son of Hyrrhas. But it is very 
likely that 'TppaSlov is right here. 

d The phrase rty /card aavrbv £Aa = '* drive your own line," 
or ** path was a proverb. Suidas a. v. , who gives not quite a 
correct rendering (" Seem to be what you are "), says some 
attributed it to the Pythian oracle, some to Solon, some to 
Chilon. It is hinted at by Aesch. Prom. v. 887 ff., where 
schol. A attributes it to Pittacus. It is imitated Aristoph. 
Clouds 25 Act we rbv oavrov Spd/nov. A. Hauvette — ** c'est-a- 
dire pousse la toupie qui est a ta ported, a ta hauteur quite 
misunderstands the phrase. 
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rrjv 8* SXiyqv <bs K€ivos is oIkLov rjyero vvfJL(f>r]V. 15 
ovro) Kal av y la)v l rrjv Kara gclvtov cAa. 

A.P. vii. 89, Diog. Laert. i. 79 f. 
II. 

E?7T€ TIS, 'H/>a/cAetT€, T€OV fJLOpOV, is 8i fJL€ haKpV 

rjyayev, ifivqadrjv 8* oaaaKis dfjL<f>OT€poi 
tjXlov iv XeaxjJ KareSvaafjuev aAAa av fj,ev ttov 9 

^€iv* ' AAiKapvrjcrev , TerpamaXai G7to8l^' g 
at 8e real ^coovaiv drjSoves, fjaw 6 ttolvtoov 

dp7raKTrj9 'AlS-qs ovk inl X € W a jSaAct. 

A.P. vii. 80, Diog. Laert. ix. 17. 

III. 2 

['Of €«u iravrri 7T€pl toiT rd<f>ov elarlv aKavdai 

KCU <Tk6\o7T€S' f}\dl/j€lS TOVS 7t68(LS, 7jV 7Tpo<rlr)s*] 

Tijjicov iLiaavOpooTTOs ivoLKeo). aAAa 7rdp€\0€ 
oifiw^eiv etnas iroXkd, rrdpeXQe fjuovov. 

A.P. vii. 320, where it is attributed to Hegesippus. Plut. 
Ant. 70 quotes the last distich as rb irtpi^epbfievov KaXXi- 

IV. 2 

X a W €LV €L7T7jS fJL€, KCLKOV K€dp, aXXd TrdpeXQt* 

taov e/xoi ^atp€tv iarl to p,rj ac yeXav? 

A.P. vii. 318. 

1 7' lu)v A.P. ; Alov Diog. 

2 Rejected by Wilamowitz. Other epigrams on Timon 
A.P. vii. 313 IF. 3 7e\ai' mss. ; 7reXaK Jacobs. 
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even as he led home the humble bride, so go thou 
and keep thine own rank. 

II.* 

One told me, Heracleitus, of thy death and 
brought me to tears, and I remembered how often 
we two in talking put the sun to rest. 6 Thou, 
methinks, Halicarnasian friend, art ashes long and 
long ago; but thy nightingales live still, whereon 
Hades, snatcher of all things, shall not lay his hand. 

III. 

[All about my grave are sharp thorns and stakes : 
thou wilt hurt thy feet if thou comest nigh :] 

I, Timon, c hater of men, inhabit here ; but go 
thou by ; curse me as thou wilt, but go. 

IV. 

Bid me not " farewell," evil heart, but go by. It 
is well with me if thou refrain from laughter. 

a Quoted Diog. Laert. ix. 17, where he gives a list of 
persons called Heracleitus : rplros l\eyelas woty-riis 'AXt/cap- 
va<r<refcj ets tv KaXXiyuaxos TrcirolrfKev o£/ra>s, T&iri rts . . . /SaXet. 
Strabo, xiv. 656, mentions among notable men of Hali- 
carnassus 'H/xi/cXeiroj 6 irotT/rfys 6 KaWifi&xov ircupos. An 
epitaph by him is A. P. vii. 465 (imitated by Antip. Sid. 
A. P. vii. 464). The epigram of Callimachus is translated in 
lonica (1858, rep. 1891) by Wm. Cory (Johnson). 

* Verg. E. ix. 51 f. " saepe ego longos Cantando puerum 
memini me condere soles. " 

c On Timon, the Athenian misanthrope, cf. Aristoph. 
Birds 1549, hys. 809 IF. ; Lucian, Timon ; Diog. Laert. ix. 
112 ; Plut. Anton. 70. Schneider assigns the first distich to 
Hegesippus, the second to Callimachus. 
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V. 

ijjlcdv, ov yap er eaai, tl rot, a kotos rj <paos 
ixdpov; 

"to gkotos' VfJL€(ov yap TrXeLoves elv 'AiSr)." 

A.P. vii. 317. 

VI. 

Koy^o? iyc!), Zt€<f>vptTi, iraXaiTepos dAAa av vvv 

KvTTpL, TieXrjvayqs avOefJia Ttp&rov e^eis*, 
vavrLXos 2 os TreXayeacriv iirenXcov, el fjuev ar\rai, 

relvas olkclcdv XaX<f>os amo 7Tpor6v<x)v, 
el Sc raXrjvalr], Xi7raprj Oeos, oSXos ipdacrcDV 5 

TToaai vlv 8 , coot €pya> rowo/xa avfJL<f>€p€raL, 
ear 9 <ett€gov irapa divas *lovXi8as, o<f>pa yevcofjuat 

aol to 7T€picrK€7TTOV iraiyviov, *Apaw6r], 

1 irdXat ripas Schneider. 2 vavrChov ; corr. Kaibel. 

8 Tro<r<rlv tv ; corr. Hermann. 



a ol irXeloves, as we say The Great Majority = the Dead:. 
Aristoph. Eccl. 1073; A.P. vii. 731, xi. 49; Suid. w\eibvw 
rQ>v v€KpG>v. 

b On a nautilus shell dedicated to Arsinoe Aphrodite of 
Zephyrium (cf. epigr. of Poseidippus in Athen. vii. 318) by 
Selenaea, daughter of Cleinias, who, we may suppose, on the 
way from Smyrna to Egypt had obtained the shell at lulis in 
Ceos. For Zephyrium cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. fori Kai &Kpa 
ttjs AlyfacTov a<f> Ijs if *' AQpodlrri Kai 'Apaiv&q Zetftvpiris Cjs 
KaWlfiaxos. See W. Deonna, Rev. Arch. 1917, Rev. de 
Vhistoire d. relig. 80 (1919). 

The epigram is quoted by Athenaeus apropos of Aristotle's 
description (fr. 316) of the nautilus : "The so-called nautilus 
{i.e. sailor) is not a polypus but resembles the polypus in the 
matter of tentacles, ft has a testaceous back. In emerging 
from the water it keeps the shell atop so as not to carry 
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V. 

Timon (for thou art no more), which is hateful to 
thee — Darkness or Light ? " The Darkness, for there 
are more a of you in Hades." 

VL b 

An old shell am I, O Lady of Zephyrium/ but now, 
Cypris, I am thine, a first offering from Selenaea : I the 
nautilus that used to sail upon the sea, if there were 
wind, stretching my sail on my own forestays, if Calm, d 
that bright goddess, prevailed, rowing strongly with 
my feet — so that my name befits my deed ! — till I 
fell on the shores of Iulis, that I might become thy 
admired toy, Arsinoe, and that in my chambers may 

water. Then it turns over and floats on the surface, hold- 
ing erect two tentacles which have a membrane between 
them, similar to the skinny web seen between the toes of 
fowls. Other two tentacles it lets down into the sea to 
serve as rudders. When frightened by the approach of 
anything it draws in its feet, fills itself with sea water and 
submerges quickly." This is the Argonaut or Paper 
nautilus. 

' c Arsinoe II. Philadelphus, who died, as we now know 
from a new fragment of the Mendes stele, in July 270 b.c, 
received divine honours and had, among others, a temple 
at Zephyrium, a promontory between Alexandria and 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, dedicated by Callicrates 
(Poseidippus an. Athen. vii. 318) 6 vatapxos, where she was 
worshipped as Arsinoe Aphrodite (Strabo 800), i.e. Aphrodite 
as patroness of sea-faring (Efto-Aota, IleAcryfa). 

d Galenaia, or Galene, a Nereid (Hes. Th. 244), was 
the goddess of Calm, cf. Eurip. Hel. 1457 ; Paus. ii. 1. 8. 
But the word is frequently used in the sense of the "calm 
sea," e.g. Horn. Od. vii. 319 i\bw<ri yaX^v-qv ; which justifies 
us in taking viv here to be the sea; cf. v-fieaatv 4p4<r<rcTai 
. . . Odvp A.P. iv. 3 6 , 30. 
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jMqbe fjuoL h> daXd^riaiv HO 9 <bs irdpos, elfxl yap 
amvovs, 

TLKTTJTaL VOT€prjs X U>€OV ClXkVOVTJS. 10 

KXclvlov dXXd OvyaTpl 8l8ov x<ty>u>. otSe ydp icrOXd 
pi^eiv Kal HfjLvpvqs iarlv an AloXlhos. 

Athen. vii. 318. 

VII. 

Tov Sa/xtoi> 2 ttovos elfu 86jjL<p rrork Oelov dot,86v 3 
Seijafjuevov, kXclo) 4 8* Hvpvrov, oaa ejraOev, 

Kal £avdfjv 'IdAetai/, ^Op^ripeiov 8k KaXcvfjuai 

ypdfjbfjia' KpeaxfrvXq), Zev <f>lX€, tovto fjueya. 

Strabo xiv. 638, Sext. Emp. Adv. math. p. 609, schol. 
Dion. Thrac. p. 163 (except the last four words). 



VIII. 

'LriqXrjV fjLrjTpvirjs, fiiKpdv 5 XlOov, €ar€<f>€ Kovpos, 
J)S filov rjXXdxOai Kal rponov olofievos* 

rj 8e rd<f>q) KXivdevra KarcKraye 7rcuSa 7T€<TOV<ra' 
<f>€7jyer€ fjL7]Tpvir}s Kal Ta<f>ov ol irpoyovoi. 

A.P.ix. 67 anonym, but attributed to Callim. by Planud. 

1 vorepya' . . . olXkvovIs Kaibel. 

* ToO Zafilov Strabo ; Kpeta<f>6\ov schol. Dion. Thrac. and 
Sext. Emp. 

8 doiSbv Sext. Emp. ; "Onypov Strabo. 
4 /cXeiw Sext. Emp. ; kXcUw Strabo. 

6 fuapav Bentley, but cf. Suid. s.v. Kwifoiov . . . elder 
iK€i<re ffT^\r}v puKpau r<£ fj.rjK€i Kal rXareiav Kal ?raxciav ir&uv . . . 
xapevdto ireaeiv tt)v (TT^Xrfv itc rod iicetffe tiif/ovs Kal Kpovvai rbv 
*Jfjuipiov Kal QavaTGxrai. 
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no more be laid, as erstwhile — for I am dead — the 
eggs of the water-haunting kingfisher. But give 
thou grace to the Daughter of Cleinias ; for she 
knows to do good deeds and she is from Aeolian 
Smyrna. 

VII. 

I am the work of the Samian, a who once received 
the divine singer in his house ; and I celebrate the 
sufferings of Eurytus 6 and of fair-haired Ioleia ; but I 
am called the writing of Homer. Dear Zeus, for 
Creophylus this is a great thing. 

VIII. 0 

A youth was garlanding the grave-pillar of his 
step-mother, a short stone, thinking that with change 
of life her nature too was changed. But as he bent 
over the grave, the stone fell and killed the boy. 
Ye step-sons, shun even the grave of a step-mother. 

a Strabo xiv. 638 "To Saroos belonged also Creophylus 
who is said to have entertained Homer and received from 
him as a gift the inscription of the poem called * The Taking 
of Oichalia' (Ot'xaX/as "AXawris). But Callimachus in an 
epigram asserts the contrary and implies that Creophylus 
wrote the poem while Homer was reputed to be the author 
on account of the alleged entertaining." Then he quotes 
the epigram. 

b Eurytus, king of Oechalia, variously localized in Thessaly 
(II. ii. 730), Messenia, and Euboea. He offered to wed his 
daughter lole, or Ioleia (Hesiod ap. schol. Soph. Tr. 263), 
to him who should defeat him in arcnery. Heracles defeated 
him, but he refused to give lole to Heracles, who thereupon 
destroyed Oechalia, killed Eurytus, and carried off lole. 

c The unkindness of the step-mother to the first family 
{wpbyovoi, so A. P. ix. 68) is proverbial in the Greek and 
Latin poets, A. P. ix. 68 and 69. 
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IX. 

*HA0€ QeairrjTOS KaOaprjv 0S0V. el 8* inl klctctov 
top T€ov ovx avrrj, Bcx/c^c, KiXevdos ayei, 

dXXo)V jJL€V KTlpVK€S €7TL fSpdXVV OVVOfJLOL KdlpOV 

<f>04yt;ovT(U, k€lvov 8 s 'EAAas del troftrjv. 

A.P. ix. 565. 

X. 

MiKprf tis, Aiovvcre, KaXa TTpr\aaovTi 7TOir)Trj A 
prjois* 6 fiev "vlkw" <f>r)vL to fiaKporarov, 

CO 0€ (TV fJLTJ 7TV€VG7]S €VO€^lOS, TjV TLS €p7)Tai 

" TTtos efiaXes " ; <f>r)cri " a/cA^oa ra yiyvofjutva." 
tco [i€pp,r)pi£avTi ra p,rj "V8t/ca rovro yevoiro 

toSttos' ijJiol 8\ covad;, rj fipaxvcrvXXafilr) . 5 

A.P. ix. 566. 

XI. 

T^Sc Sacov 6 AIkcovos ^KkolvOlos Upov vttvov 
Koifi&TtiL. dvrjcTKew fjLTj Xiye tovs ayadovs. 

A.P. vii. 451. 

XII. 

*Hi> 8i£rj Tifiapxov iv "AiSos, o<f>pa 7Tvdr)tu 

T) TL 7T€pl tffVXyS V ITClXl 7TLOS €0€(H, 

Si^ecrOcu <f>vXrjs IlroXefJialSos vUa irarpos 
Havaaviov Suets' 8* avrov iv evaefiitov. 

A.P. vii. 520. 

1 iTrtd&os Kaibel. 

° Theaetetus was the author of several extant epigrams, 
Diog. Laert. iv. 25, viii. 48; A.P. vii: 444, 499, 727. We 
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IX. 

Theaetetus a travelled a splendid path. If that 
path, Bacchus, leads not to thine ivy wreath — other 
men's names the heralds will voice a little while, but 
his skill Hellas will voice for ever. 

X. 

Short is the speech, Dionysus, of the successful 
poet : " Won," says he, at most. But if thou breathe 
not favourably and one ask, " What luck ? " " Tis a 
hard business," he says. Be these the words of him 
who broods injustice ; but mine, O Lord, the 
monosyllable ! 

XL 

Here Saon of Acanthus, son of Dicon, sleeps the 
holy sleep. Say not that the good die. 6 

XII. 

If thou seekest Timarchus c in the house of Hades 
to learn aught of the soul, or how it shall be with 
thee hereafter, seek the son of Pausanias of the 
Ptolemaic tribe, d and thou shalt find him in the abode 
of the righteous. 

may perhaps infer from A. P. vii. 49, which is on Ariston of 
Cyrene, that he belonged to that town. The reference of 
Kadapijv 686v is obscure : cf. Pind. Isth. iv. (v.) 23, 01. vi. 23 
and 73. Hauvette has " T. est entre" dans une voie 
nouvelle. " 

*. J. Montgomery : When the good man yields his breath 
— for the good man never dies (Wanderer of Switz. v.). 

0 Diog. Laert. vi. 95 mentions a philosopher Timarchus 
of Alexandria. 

d This Athenian tribe was so named in honour of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, Paus. i. 6. 8. 
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XIII. 

^vvtojxos rjv 6 ^elvos' o /cat arLxos ov jiaKpd XegcDV 
<( QrjpLs *&piaraiov T^pr]s " en ipoi SoA^o?. 

A.P. vii. 447. 

XIV. 

Kv&kov rjv eXdys, SXlyos ttovos ^ttttclkov evpetv 

kcu At,8vfj,rjv d<f>avrj9 ov ti yap rj yever). 
kcll a<f>w avirjpov fiev ipeTs erros, eyara 8c Xi^ai 

TOVO', OTl TOP K€LVO)V <58' €7T€X<*> KpLTLTjV. 

A.P. vii. 521. 

XV. 

*H p V7t6 aol Xa/otSas 1 avairaverai; 99 el top 9 Aplp,p,a 

rod Kvprjvalov 7rcu8a Xlyzis, V7T 9 ifjuoi." 
<b Xa/ot8a, tI tol vepOe; 99 itoXv gkotos.' 9 al 8* 
avoooL n; 

99 ifievSos" 6 8c UXovtojv; 99 jjlvOos" anwXo- 
jjueda. 

0 It seems best to take jijvto/ios as short of stature, cf. 
Ovid, Amor. ii. 7. 59 f. "Ossa tegit tumulus, tumulus pro 
corpora magnus, Quo lapis exiguus par sibi carmen habet " ; 
but some understand it as short of speech or swift of foot. 
The interpretations are various : 

1. The deceased was small of stature, the monument was 
small, so that the inscription, though of the shortest, was 
yet too long to be written in one line (Wilamowitz). 

2. The Planudean gives the epigram as one of several eh 
dyujuia-rds. Hence Meineke reads vir' 4/xoly 56\ixov (i.e. the 
long race) in the sense " Theris lies under me (the tomb- 
stone), <victor> in the long race." Stadtmuller reads iirbvei 
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XIII. 

Short" was the stranger: wherefore the line, 
though brief its tale: "Theris, son of Aristaeus, 
Cretan," is long for [upon] me. 



XIV. 

If thou goest to Cyzicus, it will be small trouble 
to find Hippacus 6 and Didyme : for not obscure is 
their family. And a painful message thou wilt tell 
them, yet tell them this, that I here cover Critias, 
their son. 

XV.« 

Doth Charidas rest under thee ? " If thou meanest 
the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, under me." O 
Charidas, what of the world below ? " Much dark- 
ness." And what of the upward way? "A lie." 
And Pluto? "A fable." We are undone. "This 

3. Others, taking cijvtohos as concise in speech, read X^w 
and inr* i/xol, do\tx6s. •* Th. was brief of speech : so shall the 
verse be : I shall not say much : Th., etc., rests under me : " 
too long still ! 

b For the name Hippacus cf. Pittacus, Astacus, Buttacus, 
Pyrrhacus. Ajax in his last words (Soph. Aj. 845 IF. ) appeals 
to the Sun to carry the news of his death to his father and 
mother. Epigrams in which this last appeal is made by the 
epitaph on the tomb to the passenger are numerous in the 
Anthology : A. P. vii. 499, 500, 502, 540, 544, 569, 589, 631. 
Hauvette refers to C.I.A. i. 463 ; iv. 477 e , 477 h . 

0 On Charidas, son of Arimmas of Cyrene. Arimmas is 
a short form of 'ApL/naxos and is found in Arr. Anab. iii. 
6. 8 (Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, p. 193). 
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t( ofiros i/JLos Xoyos vfjifjLiv aXrjOwos' el Se tov rjSvv 5 
/3ov\ei, UeXXaiov j3ovs pueyas elv 'At'Si?." 

A.P. vii. 524. 

XVI. 

Aaifjiova rls 8' ev ot8e tov avpiov; dviKa koX ae 
"Kappa, tov 6<f>6a\fJLOis ydil^ov ev dfierepois 

t& irepa KXavaavres eddirropLev ovhev eKelvov 
etSe 7TaTrjp ALO<f>a>v XPVP dviapoTepov. 

A.P. vii. 519. 

XVII. 

lifAOVorj. tis o eaoi; pua oaipiovas, ov a av 
eireyvcDV, 

el fjirj Tipuodeov irarpos €7rrjv ovopua 
ar'qXr] /cat MrjOvfiva, Tefj 7r6\is. rj pieya <f>rjpii 
XVP ov o-VLaadcu gov ttogw TLvdvpuevT] . 

A.P. vii. 522. 

XVIII. 

K/O^&'Sa T7jV 7ToXvflv9oV, €7TL(TTafJL€VrjV KdXd 7Tal£et,V 

hl^qvrai Jlapuwv ttoXKolki dvyarepcs, 
rjSloTqv crvvepiOov del XdXov rj 8' dirofipL^ei 
evOdSe tov irdaais xntvov 6(f>eiX6pievov , 

A.P. vii. 459. 



a The cheapness of things in Hades seems to have 
been proverbial. Of. Callim. lamb. i. 2 4k tG>v 8kov fiovv 
KoWvpov Tncp-f)<rKov<nv and Phot. 6j3o\ov xlfxaipa' h AXdov. 
Coins of Pella had ox as type (Head, Hist. Numm. p. 212, 
cf. schol. Ambros. Theocr. i. 26) and hence may have been 
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that I say to you is the true tale, but if thou wouldst 
have the pleasant tale, a great ox costs but a copper 
in Hades." a 

XVI. 

Who knows aright to-morrow's b fortune ? When 
even thee, Charmis, whom we saw with our own 
eyes yesterday, next day we laid in the grave with 
tears. Than that thy father Diophon hath seen 
nothing more painful. 

XVII/ 

"Timonoe." Who art thou ? By the gods I had 
not known thee, were not the name of thy father 
Timotheus on thy tombstone, and Methymna, thy 
city. Great, methinks, is the sorrow of thy widowed 
husband Euthymenes ! 

XVIII. 

Crathis, of many tales, skilled in pretty jest, do 
the daughters of the Samians oft-times seek — their 
sweetest companion, always talking ; but she sleeps 
here the sleep that is due to all. 

known as j86cs IleXXatoi, as Attic drachmas were called yXavKes 
AavpeurriKal (Aristoph. A v. 1106) or UaXKdSes (Eu bul us 
ap. Poll. ix. 76), and the Corinthian coins with figure 
of Pegasus were called irwXoi (Eurip. fr. 675 = Poll. ix. 75). 
The meaning will then be that in Hades a real /Sous fdyas 
costs only a /Sou* IleXXatos. Cf. Kaibel, Hermes xxxi. (1896). 

6 Wilamowitz' rbv Atipiov is incredible. There is no such 
deity. 

e Kaibel (Hermes xxxi. (1896)) suggests that the epigram 
implies an epitaph in the form Tijmovda TipoOtov Mydv/xvalov, 
yvvb 6& 'EbBvfxiveos. 
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XIX. 

"ClfeXe firjS 9 iyivomo doal vees* ov ydp av rjfJLets* 

7ratSa Ato/cAct'Sov IumttoXw iarevofiev. 
vvv 8* 6 fjb€v elv dXi ttov. <f>€p€Tcu v€kvs, dvrl 8' 

€K€WOV 

owojjlcl /cat kcvcov crfjfia 7rap€pxofi€0a. 

A.P. vii. 271. 

XX. 

Na£u>s ovk inl yrjs edavev Avkos, dXX 9 evl ttovtoj 
vavv a/xa /cat *l*vxh v dmoXXvpievriv, 

€/JL7TOpOS Alyiv7)0€V OT €7tX€€. ^CO /Lt€V €J> Vypfl 

veKpos, iyo) 8* aAAa)? ovvofxa rvfjufios e^ow 
Krjpvaaa) TravaXqQes eiros roSe <€ <f>€vy€ OaXdaarj 5 
crvfifilayeiv ipL</>a)V, vavriXe, Svo/jlcvwv." 

A.P. vii. 272. 

XXI. 

AajSc/cenj top 7ratSa Trarr^p aWfl^/ce OtAtTTTros* 
ivddSc, T7jv 7ToXXrjv cAm'Sa, Nt/corcA^v. 

vii. 453. 

XXII. 

'Hcpoi M€AdVt7T77W eOdirropLev , rjeXiov Se 
8vop,€Vov BacrtAa) KarOave irapdeviKrj 

avrox^pl' £co€«> ydp dSeXfcov iv 7Wpl Oetoa 
ovk erXrj. SiSvfiov 8' oIkos iaciSe kclkov 
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XIX. « 

Would that swift ships had never even been! 
So should we not be mourning Sopolis, son of 
Diocleides. But now he floats somewhere in the sea, 
a corpse, and, in his stead, his name and empty tomb 
we pass by. 

XX. * 

Not on land died Lycus of Naxos, but at sea 
he saw ship and life perish together, when sailing as 
a merchant from Aegina. And he in the wet sea is 
a corpse, while I, the tomb that holds only his name, 
proclaim this message of utter truth : Flee the 
company of the sea, O mariner, when the Kids are 
setting ! 

XXI. 

Here the father laid his twelve-year son : here 
Philippus laid his great hope — Nicoteles. 

XXII. 

At morn we buried Melanippus : as the sun set 
the maiden Basilo died by her own hand; for she 
could not endure to lay her brother on the pyre and 
live ; and the house of their father Aristippus 

a Cp. A. P. vii. 496. 

6 For the cosmical setting of the Kids in December 
bringing storm, as also their heliacal rising in May, cf. Plin. 
N.H. xviii. 69 "haec (tempestates) ab horridis sideribus 
exeunt veluti Arcturo, Orione, haedis." Hor. C. iii. 1. 28 ; 
Verg. A. ix. 668. Similarly Capella, Ovid, Fast. v. 113, 
M. iii. 594 ; Arat. Ph. 158 f. ; Theocr. vii. 53. 
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TTdTpOS 9 ApLCrTL7T7rOl0 9 KCLrtf^TJCreV Se KvptfvT) 

Trdca tov evreKvov XVP op ^ovcra 86/jlov. 

A.P. vii. 517. 

XXIII. 

"Oaris* ifiov rrapd afj/jua <f>ep€LS ttoScl, KaXXi/xdxov jx€ 
tvOi Kvprjvalov rralSd re /ecu yeverrjv. 

clSeirjs 8 9 dfufxx) Kev 6 fiev Kore irarpihos ottXcjv 
fjpijev, 6 S 9 rjeLcrcv Kpeaaova paaKavtrjs* 

ov vefieais' Movacu yap ocrovs ISov ofifian ttcllScls 5 
jjLTj \o{;a), rroXiovs ovk wniBevTo <l>LXov$. 

A.P. vii. 525. 

XXIV. 

*Aora/ctSi]V tov K/o^ra tov aliroXov rjp7raa€ Nv/A<f>rj 
i£ opeos, K<d vvv Upog 'AcTTa/aS^s 1 . 

OVK€TL At/CTat^O-tV WTO SpVCTLV, OVK€Tl Ad<f>VlV 

ttoi/a€V€S, AcrraKl8rjv S 9 alev dciao/xeda. 

A.P. vii. 518. 

XXV. 

rjXar 9 d<f> 9 vifrqXov Tct^os" els 9 Ai8r)v, 



a On Battus, son of Callimachus the General and father 
of Callimachus the Poet. 

» Of. Hes. Th. 81 f. ; Hor. Od. iv. 3. 1. 

e i.e. is become a hero. Cf. Wilamowitz, l>ie Textge- 
schichte der griechisclien Bukoliker, p. 176. 
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beheld a twofold woe; and all Cyrene bowed her 
head to see the home of happy children made 
desolate. 

XXIII* 

Whosoever thou art who walkest past my tomb, 
know that I am son and sire of Callimachus of Cyrene. 
Thou wilt know them both. For the one once led 
the arms of his fatherland, the other sang songs 
beyond the reach of envy. Naught in this is there 
to surprise ; for on whom as children the Muses 
look 6 with no sidelong glance, those they do not 
reject as friends when their heads are grey. 



XXIV. 

Astacides, the Cretan, the goat-herd, a nymph 
carried off from the hill, and now Astacides is made 
holy. c No more beneath the oaks of Dicte, no more 
of Daphnis shall we shepherds sing, but always of 
Astacides. 

xxv.<* 

Farewell, O Sun, said Cleombrotus of Ambracia 
and leapt from a lofty wall into Hades. No evil 

d A. P. vii. 471, cf. xi. 354. Cleombrotus of Ambracia was 
a pupil of Plato. He was in Aegina at the time of Socrates' 
death, Plato, Phaedo 59 c. tor his suicide cf. Lucian, 
Philopatr. i. dXXd fcard KprjfxvGjv (bdotfirjp tv 4irl K€<pa\i)s 
ffKOTo8tvq<Tas, el fir\ iir^Kpa^ds /*ot, t& rdv, Kai r6 rod KXeo/xfipdrou 
T'ridrjfia tov ' A/i/Spa/aifrrou ifjLvdetjdTf iw' iftol. The work of 
Plato is the Phaedo, or On the Soul Of. Th. Sinko in Bos 
xi. (1905), pp. 1 f. 
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a£iov ovBev I8d>v davdrov kclkov, aAAa UXdrcovos 
eu to rrepl ifjvxqs ypdfifi dvaXegd/JLevos* 

A.P. vii. 471; Sext. Emp. Adv. math. p. 690; schol. 
Dion. Thrac. p. 160. 

XXVI. 

"Hpcos 'Herioovos €7rLaradpLos ' AjjL<f>i7roXiT€co 

tSpVflCU fUKpCp /JUKpOS €7Tl TTpoOvpO) 

Ao£dv o<j>iv kcu jjlovvov eyttiv £i<f>os' dvSpl S* 'JLttgico 
Ov/xcodels 7T€^6v KajJL€ TrapcpKiaaro . 

A.P. ix. 336. 

XXVII. 

"Qfiocre KaXXlyvcoros 9 Icovt8i fMrjTTOT €K€iV7]s 

€^€LV pLTjT€ <f>l\oV Kp€(JCrOVCL fJLTJTC </>lXr]V. 

ajfjLocrcv dXXd Xiyovow dXrjdea rovs iv epcort, 
opKovs firj Svvew ovar is dOavdrcov. 

vvv 8* 6 [lev dpa€vu<a> diperai irvpl' rrjs 8e raXaivrjs 5 
vvfi<f>r)S cos Mcyapecov ov Xoyos ov8 9 dpid/ios* 

A.P. v. 6. 



a Heroes were characteristically represented armed and 
on horseback and attended by a snake (indicating their 
chthonian nature). Eetion is a typical Trojan (cf. Eetion father 
of Andromache) who hates the idea of a horse in consequence 
of the wooden horse made by Epeius (Od. viii. 493), and 
so has a hero at his door who is represented on foot. 
&vdpl)(ypw$ is a mortal. Cf. Pind. 0. ii. 2 rlv' ijpwa, rlva 
5' Avdpa; 

6 Instability of lovers' vows ; cf. Ovid, Ars am. i. 633 
" Iuppiter ex alto periuria ridet amantum." 

c The Megarians : the concluding words ttjs . . . &pL0fi6s are 
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had he seen worthy of death, but he had read one 
writing of Plato's, On the Soul. 



XXVI. " 

I, a Hero, am set by the doors of Eetion of 
Amphipolis — a small statue by a small vestibule, 
with coiling snake and a sword — no more : Wroth 
with the man Epeius he has set me also by his 
house on foot. 

XXVII. * 

Callignotus swore to Ionis that he would never 
hold man or woman dearer than her. He sware : 
but what they say is true — that lovers' oaths enter 
not the ears of the immortals. And now his flame 
is a man, while of poor Ionis there is, as of the 
Megarians, c "nor count nor reckoning." 

quoted from 1 ' Callimachus in his Epigrams " by Suidas s.v. 
v/xcU & Meyapeh, where the explanation of the proverb is 
given : " Mnaseas relates that the Aegians in Achaea, 
having defeated the Aetolians at sea and captured from 
them a penteconter, dedicated a tithe at Pytho and inquired 
who were the best of the Greeks. The Pythian priestess 
gave them the oracle quoted above. A Thessalian mare, a 
Lacedaemonian woman, the men who drink the water of 
fair Arethusa . . . fyueis 5', AlyUes otfre rplroi otire T&raproi, 
otire dvoo5^KaTOL, oUt iv \6y(p otir' 4v dptd/jn}. Ion also says 
the oracle was given to the Aegians. But some think it 
was spoken to the Megarians, and quote bfiels 5' & Mryapets 
*t\., as Callimachus in his Epigrams, etc." Cf. Suid. s.vv. 
Afyteis and Mcyaptw, Steph. Byz. s.v. Atyiov, etc. 
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XXVIII. 

Ef^OV (X7TO GjJLLKpQJV 6XiyOV fSlOV OVT€ Tt SctVoV 

pe^cov ovt olSlkcjv ovhiva. Tata </>lAt], % 

MlKvAoS €1 Tt 7TOV7Jp6v €7Trjv€<Ja, [iy\T€ (TV K0V<f>7) 

ylveo jjLrjT aAAot &atfiov€$ ot fi e^crc. 

-4.P. vii. 460. 

XXIX. 

Haiooov to t aetata /cat o Tponos' ov rov aoioov 

€<JX aTOV > <*AA' OKV€U) JJLTj TO fieAlXpOTCLTOV 

T(ov €7r4ix>v 6 TLoAevs aW/za^aTO • x a tp €T€ A€7rrat 
ptfcries, 'Aprjrov gvPtovos aypvnvir\. 

A.P. ix. 50T. ^rafc" TO. iii. (West. p. 54). 

XXX. 

*E^atpa> to 7roirjjxa to kvkXikov, ovhk keXevdcp 
Xo>lp<*) rls ttoXXovs <5Se /cat cSSc <f>€pei, 

fiLaco /cat TT€pL<f>oirov ipa>fi€VOV , ovS 9 airo Kprprqs 
mvct)' ot/c^atVco Trdvra ra o^tocrta. 

Avaavirj, crv Se vat^t /caAds 1 /caAoj — <lAAa 7r/otJ/ €hr€lv 5 
rovro cra^aV *H^c5, ^qcrt Tts* " aAAo? €^€t.*' 

^. P. xii. 43. 

a The name Micylus occurs as the name of a Macedonian 
general in Diodor. xix. 88. 5. It is chosen here probably as 
suiting the context (Micylus = small). 

* On the Phaenomena of Aratus. If &otd6v of all mss. 
is right, the interpretation adopted (Kaibel, Hermes xxix. 
(1894), p. 120) seems best. It would be hazardous to take 
r. d. tax- as = r. Z<rx> and in that sense it would be better 
to read AotSQv . 

c "Odi profanum vulgus et arceo," Hor. Od, iii. 1. 1. 
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XXVIII. 

With little means I led a humble life, doing no 
dreadful deed nor injuring any. Dear Earth, if I, 
Micylus, a have praised any evil thing, be not thou 
light to me, nor light ye other Spirits which have 
me in your keeping. 

XXIX.& 

Hesiod's is the theme and Hesiod's the manner. 
I misdoubt that not to the utter end but only the 
most honeysweet of his verses has the poet of Soli 
copied. Hail subtle discourses, the earnest vigil 
of Aratus. 

XXX/ 

I hate the cyclic poem, nor do I take pleasure in 
the road which carries many to and fro. I abhor, 
too, the roaming lover, and I drink not from every 
well d ; I loathe all common things. Lysanias, thou 
art, yea, fair, fair : but ere Echo has quite said the 
word, says someone, " He is another's." 

Echo is the companion of Pan, Eros, etc. (Plut. Qu. 

viii. 711 e) and mother of lynx, the Love Charmer 
(Callim. ap. schol. Theocrit. ii. 17). Her function is 
to repeat the last word or words of a sentence— here 
*ra\6s. Cf. Ovid, Metam. iii. 368 "tamen haec in fine 
loquendi Ingeminat voces auditaque verba reportat," and ib. 
380 "dixerat, Ecquis adest, et Adest responderat Echo." 
The repeated /caX6s as part of the lover's language occurs as 
early as Pind. P. ii. 72 kcl\6s tol irldwv (pet name for ttIOtikos) 
rapd tclhtIv del /ca\6s, and Attic vases frequently exhibit 
such forms as 6 wats vaiyl /ca\6s, /caXds veavlas, 6 ttcus /ca\6s, 
paixi *raX6s, AcopSdeos Ka\6s, vaixl /caX6$. 

The punctuation after 'Hx<£ was first proposed by E. 
Petersen in 1875. The old punctuation, after <ra<pG>s, gave 
the words dXXos to Echo. d Cf. Theogn. 959 ff. 
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XXXI. 

"Ey^€t KCLl TTaXlV €t7T€ " AiOKXeOs" Ov8* 'A^A^OS" 

K€ivov tcov lep&v atcrddv€Tcu KvdOwv. 

KOlXoS 6 7TCLIS, 9 Ax€A(p€, XlTJV Kd\6s, €1 84 TL$ OU^t 

(/yrjcriv — €7ri<rTai/ir)v /iovvos £y<b rd KaXd. 

A.P. xii. 51. 

XXXII. 

0€<7O"aAi/C€ KAcoVt/cc, rdXav, rdXav, ov fid rov 6i;vv 
fjXiov, ovk eyvcov o^erAte, ttov yiyovas; 

ocrrea crol /cat jjlovvov ert rpix^S' pd ere Sai/ztov 
ovjjlos €^ei, x a ^ €7r V yjm€o Oev/iopirj; 

Hyvcov JLv&deos ere crvirqp7racr€, /cat ov yap iXdajv 5 
rov KaXov, c5 fioxOyp** €pX€7r€s dp,<f>oripois . * 

A.P. xii. 71. 

XXXIII. I 

K Q.yp€vrrjS, 'Em'/cuScs' , £v oilpem ndvra Xaycoov 
St^a /cat 7rd<rr]s txy^ 8opKaXL8os 

OTCt/fy /Cat Vuf>€TO> K€XpV)P>€VOS * f)V 84 TtS" €t777y I 

<€ rrj, r68e jSe/JA^Tat Orjplov" ovk eXafiev. 
Xovpios epws rotdcrSc* rd yap <f>€vyovra 8lo)K€lv 5 
ot8e, rd 8' iv fieaacp Keifieva TrapTrirerai. 

A.P. xii. 102. j 

1 Kcx&pwtvos Bentley. 

0 For the custom of drinking to a person in unmixed ^ 
wine cf. A.P. v. 136, 13T. For Acheious= water cf. Verg. I 
Oeorg. i. 9 " Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis." 
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XXXI. 

Fill the cup and say again " To Diocles ! " And 
Achelous a knows not of his sacred cups. Fair is the 
boy, O Achelous, and very fair : and if any denies it, 
may I alone know how fair he is ! 

XXXII. 

Cleonicus of Thessaly, poor youth ! poor youth ! 
nay, by the scorching sun I knew thee not. Where, 
poor wretch, hast thou been ? Thou hast but bones 
and hair. 6 Hath then the same doom overtaken 
thee as me, and hast thou met a hard dispensation 
of the gods ? I know — Euxitheus hath caught thee 
too : for thou, too, didst come and gaze upon the 
fair one, poor youth, with both thine eyes. 

XXXIII/ 

The hunter on the hills, O Epicydes, searches out 
every hare and the tracks of every roe, beset by 
frost * and snow. But if one say, " Lo ! here is a 
beast shot " he takes it not. Even such is my love : 
it can pursue what flees from it, but what lies ready 
it passes by. 

» Cf. Theoer. ii. 89. 

c liiis epigram is paraphrased by Horace, Sat. i. 2. 105 ff. 
" ' Leporem venator ut alta In nive sectatur, positum sic 
tangere nolhY Cantat et apponit: 'meus est amor huic 
similis, nam Transvolat in medio posita et fugientia captat. ' " 
The sentiment is a common one, cf. Ovid, Amor. ii. 9. 9 
"Venator sequitur fugientia, eapta relinquit Semper et 
inventis ulteriora petit" ; cf. ii. 19. 35 ; Sappho, frag. 1. 21 Kal 
y&p at ipeijyei rax&H 5u6£et. 
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XXXIV. 

Of8' OTL fJLOL TtXoVTOV K€V€al X*P € *> <*AA<X, Me^t7T7T€, 

pr) Xeye irpos Xaplrcov tov/jlov oveipov ifioi. 
aAyeco ttjv Sia ttovtos zttos toSc mKpov clkovwv 
vai </>lXe, twv napa oov tovt dvepaarorarov . 

A.P. xii. 148. 

XXXV. 

"Aprefii, tiv toS' ayaA/xa <S>ikqparls eloaro rfjSe • 
aAAa en) /xey 8e£cu 9 noma, rrjv Se aaw. 

-4. P. vi. 347. 

XXXVI. 

Tu> /x€, Xeovrdyx &>i>a <tvoktov€ 9 ^>r\ywov otpv 

0rjK€ " TLS ; " 'ApXWOS. " TTOIOS / " 6 Kpf}$. 

^.P. vi. 351. 
« 

XXXVII. 

BarTiaScoj 7ra/>a crfjixa <f>€pecs 7r68as ed fiev doLSrjv 
elSoros, efi 8* o?va> Kalpta avyyeXdaai. 

A.P. vii. 415. 

XXXVIII. 

C 0 AVKTIOS MeVLTCLS 

ra ro£a ravr* €7r€i7ra)V 
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XXXIV. • 

Empty of wealth, I know, are my hands. But, 
for the Graces' sake, Menippus, tell not "my own 
dream to me." a Pained through and through am I, 
when I hear this bitter saying. Yes, my friend, of 
all I have had from thee this is the most unloverlike. 

XXXV. 

Artemis, to thee Phileratis set up this image here. 
Do thou accept it, Lady, and keep her safe. 

XXXVI. 

To thee, O Lord, Strangler of the Lion, 6 Slayer of 
the Boar, I, a branch of oak, am dedicated — " By 
whom?" Archinus. "Which?" The Cretan. "I 
accept." 

XXXVII. 

'Tis the tomb of Battus' son that thou art passing 
— one who was well skilled in poesy and well skilled 
in season to laugh over the wine. 

* XXXVIII. 

Menitas of Lyctus dedicated this bow with these 

a Proverbial of what one knows well ; cf. xlix. 6. : 
6 The Strangler of the Lion (Xeovr&yxns ; cf. Kwdyxn* of 
Hermes, Hippon. fr. 1) is Heracles strangling the Nemean 
lion, a frequent type in art, e.g. on the throne at Amyclae 
&yx<*v 'Hpa/cX^s rbv \4ovtcl (Pans. iii. 18. 15). He is Slayer of 
the Boar, i.e. the JSrymanthian Boar (Paus. viii. 24. 5). 
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€0r)K€ "rrj, Ktpas rot 
SiScofu Kal <j>ap€Tpr)V, 
*2dpam' rovs 8* oiotovs 
iyovGiv c Eo7r€/o?Tai." 

XXXIX. 



A. P. xiii. 7. 



Ta 8a>pa ra<f>pohLrri 
€0tjk€ rrjv re \iLrprr\v 

fj pJXOTOVS €(f>lXrjG€ ToV T€ 7TCLV0V, 

avrovs 6* ovs £<f>6p€i rdXaiva dvpaovs. 1 5 

A.P. xiii. 24. 

XL. 

&rjp,rjTpi rfj HvXaij], 

rfj tovtov ovk HeXaoycov 
'Atf/Diaio? tov vrjov cSei/iaro, ravO 9 6 NavKparirr^s 

/cat rfj Kara) Bvyarpl 

ra 8<opa TifioSrj/xos 6 
elaaro ra>v KepSdcov SeKarcvjxara' Kal yap €v£ad* 
ovtcos. 

A.P. xiii. 25. 

XLI. 

*l€p€7) kqnTprpos iya> irore Kal itaXiv Ka/?€i/oaw, 
J)V€p, Kal iA€T€7T€iTa AwSvfJLrjvrjs 

1 Ovpaovs Bentley ; a&rous . . . 4<f>6pei Editor ; #cal tovs 
ainrovs opij rdXaiva d&paovs A.P. 

a Steph. Byz. 8.v. 'Effirepis' ir6\is Ai/Jifys, ^ vvv Bepovitcq. 
6 TroKlrris 'E<rirepiT7is. KaWl/rnxos 4v rots 'Eiriyp&fifia<Tiv. 
6 Cf. Hephaest * * 

c Acrisius, son of Abas of Argos (ovk U.e\a<ryQv). The 1 
shrine referred to seems to be implied to be at Ther- 
mopylae, cf Strabo ix. 420 '&Kpl<rios 5i twv fivyfuopcvofUvuv 
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words : "Lo! I give to thee horn and quiver, 
Sarapis ; but the arrows the men of Hesperis ° have/' 

XXXIX. 

These gifts to Aphrodite did Simon, the light o' 
love, dedicate : a portrait of herself and the girdle 
that kissed her breasts, and her torch, yea, and the 
wands which she, poor woman, used to carry. 

XL.* 

To Demeter of the Gates, to whom Pelasgian 
Acrisius c builded this shrine, and to her daughter 
under earth, Timodemus of Naucratis d dedicated 
these gifts' as a tithe of his gains. For so he vowed. 

XLI. 

Priestess, Sir, of old was I of Demeter and again 
of the Cabeiri and afterward of Dindymene e — I the 

TcpwTos &ard£cu doKei tA ircpl rods 'Afi<f>urnjovas (the Delphic 
Amphictyony) .... rty 8t ativobov UvXaiar iic&Xovv . . . 
iiretd^i kv ITi/Xats crwifrovTo, As koX Oepfioir^Xas kclXovw tOvov 
6t t% A^firjrpi ol irv\ay6pot. As UvXaios was an epithet of 
Hermes as warder of the gates of Hades (schoi. Horn. 11. 
ii. 842, cf. 7rv\rid6Kov Horn. H. Merc. 15) and the leader of 
the Pelasgians from Larissa was called Pyiaeus (Horn. II. 
I.e.), the exact significance of the epithet is somewhat 
difficult 

<* Naucratis, town in Egypt, founded by the Milesians, 
Strabo xvi. 801. 

• Dindymene = Cybeie, from Mt. Dindymus in Phrygia, at 
the foot of which lay Pessinus, the early centre of her 
worship, cf. Steph. Byz. 8. v. ALvdv/ia . . . &<f> (bv Aivdvfi^vTj ij 
'P/a, and CatulL lxiii. 13 " Dindymenae dominae." 
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r) ypijvs yevo/xrjv, r) vvv kovls, r) V [otAois 
'EXevdovs] 1 
ttoWojv TrpocrracFiT] vdojv yvvaiKcov . 
/cat fioi t£kv iyeuovro Sif dpcreva, KrjTrefjLva 9 

€K€W(x)V 5 

cvyfjpcos ivl yzpaiv €/07T€ ^atpcov. 

^4.P. vii. 728. 

XLII. 

"Hfiicrv fi€V ifwxys * TL r ° ttvzQV* v\p*i>ov 8* ovk otS 9 
elr "Epos €LT y 'AlSrjs rjpTracre, ttXt)v a<f>av€S. 

r) pd tiv is iraihuiv ttoXlv om^to; koX fiev amevnov 
7roAAa/ct <€ tt)v Sprjcmv fir) vnoSexecrde veoc." 

oS tis cnjvhi<f>f]aov' €K€LG€ yap r) XiOoXevcrros 6 
K€lvtj Kat Svcrepcos otS* otl ttov crrpiferai. 

A.P. xii. 73. 

XLIIL 2 

Et /lev €Ka>v, 'Apxiv', i7T€KWfJLacra, puvpla jjL€jjL<f>ov, 

€1 S* CLKCOV rjKO), Tr)v TTpOTT€.T€l<LV €CL. 

1 Supplement by Editor. 

2 This epigram was found on a wall in a house on the 
Esquiline in Rome (Kaibel, Herm. x. 1 ff.); cf. Kaibel, Ep. 
Or. e lap. corded, p. 502. 

0 Aulus Gellius, N.A. xix. 9, has preserved an imitation 
of this by Q. Catulus : " Aufiigit mi animus, credo, ut solet, 
ad Theotimum Devenit. sic est: perfugium illud habet. 
Qui, si non interdixem, ne illunc fugitivum Mitteret ad se 
intro, sed magis eiceret? Ibimus quaesitum. verum, ne 
ipsi teneamur, Formido. quid ago? da, Venus, consilium." 

6 Cf. A.P. xii. 166. 

c Trie language of this epigram is that of the Stoic logic. , 
irpoTrtreia, '* rashness," is opposed to dirpoirTuxrla, cf. Diog. L. 
vii. 46 T"f}v T€ dirpoTTTtaa-iav ^wKn^firfv rod irdre flet ffvyKaraHdeffdai 
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old woman who am now dust, I who in the travail 
of Eleutho was the friend of many young wives. 
And two male children were born to me and in a 
ripe old age I closed my eyes in their arms. Go thy 
way and farewell ! 



XLII.« 

Half of my soul still lives, but half I know not 
whether Love or Death hath stolen : only it is 
vanished. 6 Has it gone again to where the boys 
are ? and yet I forbade them often : " O youths, 
receive not the runaway ! " There help me, some 
one, to search ; for there somewhere of a surety flits 
that lovesick one, worthy to die by stoning. 

XLIIL* 

If of my free will, Archinus, I serenaded thee, 
blame me ten thousand times ; but if I came unwill- 
ingly, away with rashness! Wine and Love con- 

kclI yd\ ; ibid. 48 Stare/m? 8t rty iv rats &iro<f>d<T€<ri irporiTctav 
Kal 4tI ra ytvbfieva^ Cxttc elt &KO<jfxtai> Kal ekat^riyra Tptirevdcu 
rote dyvfjLvdffrovs (x 0VTas T ^ s ^wrewfaj. See von Arnim, 
Hermes, xxv. .p. 4T5 ij fjJkv awpoTrruxrla . . . &vc\ktov (cf. 
elXicev 1. 4} irapexontrr) rats /caraXijirri/cats (<f>avTa<rlats). 
For v. 6 cf. Propert. ii. 30. 24 "Hoc si crimen erit, crimen 
Amoris erit"; and in general cf. Propert. i. 3. 13 " et quamvis 
duplici correptum ardore iuberent Hac Amor, hac Liber, 
durus uterque deus"; Ovid, Amor. i. 6. 33 "Ergo Amor et 
modicum circum mea tempora vinum," and ibid. v. 59 " Nox 
et Amor vinumque nihil moderabile suadent: Ilia pudore 
vacat, Liber Amorque metu." Cf. Kaibel, Hermes xxxi. 
(1896). The last two lines of the epigram are quoted by 
rlutarch, De cohib. ira, 5. 
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"Aj<pnr)TOS kclI "Epcos* fi rjvdyKacrav, <bv 6 fxev avrcov 

eiXxev, 6 8' ovk eta ttjv irpOTrireiav iav. 1 
iXdcjv 8 9 ovk ifiorjaa, ris fj twos, aAA* €<j>!Xr]aa 5 

TTJV (pAirjV €1 TOVT €OT OOlKTJfl , aOlK€0). 

A.P. xii. 118; Cramer, Ante. Par. iv. 384. 



XLIV. 

TEAko? e^cov o ijelvos iXdvdavev cos otMqpov 
7TV€VjjLa Sta cmjdewv (eTSes;) dvrjydycro, 

TO TpLrOV T^Lk €7TIV€, T<X 8c p68d ^uAAo/foAcUITa 

T(bv8pos diro crr€<f>dvo)v 2 7rdVr' eyevovro ^a/xat • 
&7m\Tdx jxiya S77 Tf /za Sai/xovas ovk diro pvcr/xov 5 
ei/ca£oo, (f>ojp6s S* i^via ^cb/t) €/xadov. 

A.P. xii. 134. 

XLV. 

"Eoti rt vat roi> IldVa KeKpvjx/ievov, cart rt Tavrr) 

VOL fid AltoWOOV TTVp WO TtJ 07To8lfj* 

ov Oapoew firj 8tf jxe rreplnXeKe. 7roAAa/a A^flct 
rolxov xmorpdyyoiv rfovyios irorapLos* 

TCO KCU VVV SelSoiKd, M€V€^€V€, pJ\ /!€ 7Tap€LCr8vS 5 

ofiros 6 aiyipTrqs 8 efc top eparra fidXr). 

A.P. xii. 139. 

1 auxppova Bvyubv $x eLV A.P. 

2 airb (TTctpdvcov Athen. xv. 669 who quotes r& 5£ p6da . . . 
X<i/ua£ ; dn-d (rrofidruv A.P. 

8 6 (riyipirrjs Bentley ; cxreiyapvrjs. 

a With this epigram cf. Asclepiades, A.P. xii. 135. 
6 Cf. A.P. 135. 4 <T<f>iyx6cls ovk tfieve crtyavos. 
0 The sense seems to be that the poet, for whom the fire 
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strained me ; whereof the one dragged me, the other 
allowed me not to away with rashness. And when I 
came, I did not shout thine or thy father s name, 
but kissed the doorpost. If this be wrong, then I 
have done wrong. 



XLIV« 

The stranger had a wound and we knew it not. 
How painful a sigh, marked you ? he heaved when 
he drank his third cup, and the roses, shedding their 
petals, fell from his garlands all upon the ground. 6 
He is badly burnt, by the gods, my guess is not 
amiss — a thief myself I know the tracks of a thief. 



XLV.« 

There is something hidden, by Pan, there is, yes, 
by Dionysus, some hidden fire beneath these ashes. d 
No confidence have I : embrace me not. Oft-times 
the quiet river undermines the wall unmarked. So 
now I fear, Menexenus, lest this fawning gypsy e slip 
in and whelm me in love. 

of love has*burnt out, misdoubts that " still in the ashes live 

the wonted fires," and so rejects the advances of a flatterer. 

The language of v. 3 is curiously like Pind. P. ii. 82 5iar\4K€i. 

00 ol fier^x<a dpdaeos. 

d Hot. Od. ii. 1. 7 "ignes suppositos cineri dolose" 

e ffiyipmjs Bentley from Hesych. a-iyipirris * \a0poSdKnjs 9 

used of a dog which fawns only to bite. •* Gypsy " may 

render the word, ef. Theocr. xv. 48. 
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XLVI. 

et/caSt, /cat Awiov rfj tLvi; rij SeKarrj 
rjXOev 6 /3ovs V7T* dporpov ckovglos. ed y ifjuos 
# 'Epfifjs, 

e$ y ifios* ov irapa rag €t/coox fi€fjL<f>6fi€0a. 

A.P. xii. 149. 



XLVII. 

'Qs dyaOdv TloXv<f>afjLOs dvevpero rdv €7raoiodp 
TtopafjLevcp' val Yav, ovk dfjbaOrjs 6 KvKXcoift* 

at Mouo-at rov epiora KarurxyaLvovTi, OtAt7T7r€* 
Jj iravcLKes navrajv <f>dpp,a.Kov d ao<f>ia. 

TOVTO, SoK€OJ, %d AlflOS €^€t fJLOVOV €S Ttt TTOVT)pd 5 

T(hya06v €kk67jt€l rdv <£tAo7rat8a vogov. 
€<j0* dfjutv x&Kacrrd a* 1 d^etSea ttottov "E/xora* 

" tovtI, 7rat, 2 Keipev rd 7iT€pd Traihdpiov, 
ovo* oaov drrdpayov to ScSot/ca/xcs" at yap €7T<x)8al 

OLKOL TCO XaA€7Ta> TpaVfJLCLTOS dp,<f)6T€pai" 10 

A.P. xii. 150. 

1 x& KaffT 6 * Editor : x& Ka<rr fc* « 
2 tovt elwai Kaibel. 

a Ildvrifioi = Macedonian Udvafios (Hoffmann, Die Make- 
donen, p. 103) was originally the 9th month of the Macedonian 
year which began with the autumnal equinox and in which 
the months were: 1. Atos ; 2. 'AveXKaiot ; 3. AMpoiot ; 4. 
Ueplrios ; 5. Aforpos ; 6. Eav$iic6s ; 7. 'Apre/Jilffios ; 8. Aal<rtos ; 
9. ndpa/ioj; 10. Awtos ; 11. Yopmaios\ 12. 'Tirep/Jepcreuoj. 
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XLVI 

" Thou wilt be caught ! flee and save thyself, 
Menecrates ! " said I on the 20th of Panemos,* and on 
Loios the — what? — the 10th, the ox came to the 
plough unbidden. Well done, my ' Hermes, 6 well 
done ! with the twenty days' interval I find no fault. 



XLVIL' 

How excellent was the charm d that Polyphemus 
discovered for the lover. By Earth, the Cyclops 
was no fool ! The Muses, O Philippus, reduce • the 
swollen wound of love. Surely the poet's skill is 
sovereign remedy for all ill. Methinks hunger, too, 
hath this good and this alone in regard to evil : it 
drives away the disease of love. We have both 
remedies -against thee, remorseless Love : " There, 
boy ; have thy wings cut, little boy ! We fear thee, 
not a jot ; for we have in store both charms for thy 
cruel hurt." 

Panemos occurs in the calendar of Boeotia, Corinth, 
Ephesus, etc., and Loios (Homoloios in Thessaly) is also 
widely found. In the Alexandrian calendar in the time of 
the Ptolemies Panemos = June, Loios = July, approximately. 
b God of luck. 

c For the love of Polyphemus see Theocr. xi. The ms. 
reading in v. 7 seems merely to need right punctuation, o-(e) 
and'Eparra being in apposition and tKaara being loosely used 
for iK&repa. 

* The Muse. 

• Cf. Aesch. P. V. 380. 
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XLVIIL 

Trjv dXlrjv EvSrjfJiog, i<f> 9 fjs 1 dXa Xltov hrioQuyv 
X€t>fJ>£>vas fieydXovs ii-tyvyev haviiov, 

6rjK€ deoTs HafJLoOpq^i Xeywv ore rqvSe kclt* evxtfv, 
<o Xaoi, aajOels i£ a\ds c5S' Udero. 

A.P. vi. 301. 

XLIX. 

EvfjLaOirjv rjreiro SiSovg ifjue St/xo? 6 Mlkkov 
1 wf>' fa Bentley ; &<t> fa Blomfield. 

a With this epigram should be compared the inscription 
found at Kuft in 1883, now in the Cairo museum (Dittenberger, 
Orient. Oraec. Inscr. Select. No. 69) : QeoTt /xey&Xots 2a/£o0p££t 
'AtoXX^os Sawn/Mov Qripcuos rjyefjubv tuv ££w r&^etav acoOels iy 
peydXcw kivSvvojv iicrrXevaas 4k rfa 'Epvdpas daXdcraijs €&xfiv. 

The epigram is a series of puns, based on the ambiguous 
sense of &Xs as meaning either "sea" or "salt." As the 
sailor saved from the sea and its storms would dedicate 
an oflFering — a model perhaps of his ship— to the gods of 
Samothrace, so Eudemos, having escaped the storms of debt 
by frugal living, dedicates his salt-cellar because he is saved 
from salt. 

6 The Cabeiri, Herodot. ii. 51. Their worship reached 
its highest point under the Diadochi, when Samothrace 
became an asylum, e.g. for Arsinoe Philadelphos, for Perseus 
of Macedon (Gnaeus Octavius Trpoaopiuadiievos rfi 2afxo0p&Ky 
rV f/L^v davXLap irapetxe t<$ Heptrei 8tb robs deovs, Plut. Aemil. 
26). Juv. iii. 144 ** iures licet et Samothracum Et nostrorum 
aras." Hence " pii Samothraces," Statius, A. i. 832. As gods 
who protected sailors, Apoll. Rh. i. 915 ff., Theophr. Char. 25, 
Diodor. iv. 43. 1. 

c (1) Bentley's idea that v. 4 referred to the letter T, which 
Pythagoras of Samos is said to have used to denote the 
divergence of the paths of virtue and vice (Persius, Sat. 
iii. 56), and that the mask of Dionysus was set up beside a 
representation of that letter in a boys' school, has long been 
exploded. 
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XLVIII." 

The salt-cellar, whereon, by eating frugal salt 
for relish; he escaped the mighty storms of debt, 
Eudemus dedicated to the gods of Samothrace, 6 
saying, According to my vow, O people, saved from 
. salt, I dedicated this here. 

XLIX. C 

Simus, son of Miccus, offered me to the Muses, 

(2) Since Bernhardy (1822) compared Aelian, N.A. vii. 48 
and Plin. N.H. viii. 58, it has been seen that the reference is 
to the Samian Aidvvaos Kcxnvtbs or Gaping Dionysus. Pliny, 
who gives the fuller account, §ays that one Elpis of Samos 
landed in Africa and near the shore he saw a lion gaping 
threateningly (hiatu minaci). Elpis got up a tree, mean- 
while invoking father Liber (i.e. Dionysus). The lion made 

. no attempt to pursue, but lay down before the tree and 
seemed to solicit pity. Elpis then discovered that the 
threatening gape was due to a bone which had got stuck in 
the beast's jaws and that the poor animal was perishing of 
hunger. At last he ventured to descend from the tree 
and remove the bone. The lion showed its gratitude by 
supplying him with game during his stay on the shore. For 
which cause Elpis consecrated a temple in Samos to father 
Liber, which from that circumstance the Greeks called the 
temple of kcxw&s Advvaos. The epigram is now interpreted 
to mean that a schoolboy, in fulfilment of a vow, set up in 
the school a mask or bust of Aidwaos k€xw<*>s* * n which his 
gape was so exaggerated, either intentionally (Bergk') or 
through lack of skill on the part of the artist — 44 the best 
he could make or pay for " (Kaibel) — as to be ** twice that 
of the Samian A. k." Here Dionysus listens to the boys 
repeating ad nauseam lepbs 6 irXincanos — i.e. reading the 
Bacchae of Euripides, the quotation (Bacch. 494) being used 
to denote the play as we might use "Arma virumque" to 
indicate the Aermd. 

(3) G. Kaibel in Hermes xxxi. (1896) disputes the use of 
tvaap for tveipov. Comparing (with Benndorf) the similar 
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rats 1 Movaais' at 8c TXolvkos okojs tzhoaav 
avr oXiyov /jueya Scopov. iycb 8' dvd rfj&€ 1 Kexqvcb? 

icet/xat rod Sa/xtou SnrXoov 6 rpayiKOS 
iraihapLcov Aiowcros €7rrjKoos* ol 8c Xiyovatv 5 

" Upos 6 7rXoKap,os " rovp,6v ovctap e/xot. 

-4.P. vi. 310. • 

L. 

T^s 1 'AyopdvaKTos p,€ Xeye, £ev€, kioiukov ovtcqs 
ay/C€to-0at vt/ciys' fidprvpa rov 'PoStou 

UdfjifaXov, ovx ^v* 2 Ipam Sehayfjuevov, rjfuov 8' ottttJ 
to^aSt icat Au^vots 1 "Io-tSos" €l86p,€vov. 

A.P. vi. 311. 

LI. 

T^v Qpvylrjv Atcrxprjv, dyadov ydXa, ndatv iv 
iadXols 

1 r^Se ; corr. Bergk. 2 o^/c ; corr. Editor. 

epigram of Asclepiades in A.P. vi. 308, of which the last 
distich is ica/xt x6.pw Mo&rcus rbv KWfiiKbv <&8e Xdprp-a \ Tpea^&njv 
$optp(p d^KOLTo iraidaplwi'i he emends Xdprjra to x a P^ VTa an d 
thus makes the "comic old man" enjoy the din of the 
school. He thus reaches the conclusion that 6veiap has 
here its ordinary epic sense. Dionysus says he finds his 
"pleasure" in the recitation of the line, whether it be in 
the Bacchae as a whole or the particular scene from which 
the line is taken or in the fact that the boys have still to 
read the play. 

(4) But in answer to Kaibel it has to be said : jfl) The use 
of 6v€iap= dream is sufficiently attested by A.P. vii. 42. 1 
where it is probably intended to be a quotation of Suid. s.v. 
6ueiap 9 Eustath. Horn. Od. 1877. 64, etc. (2) If 6veiap means 
" pleasure " there is no point in roitubv . . . 4/xol. The poet 
must have written ip6v (or robiibv) or i/xol but not both. On 
the other hand the combination rotifibv . . . ifiol is an essential 
thing in the proverb; thus Plato, Rep. 563d, Callim. Ep. 
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praying for ease of learning. And they, like Glaucus" 
gave him a great gift for a small. And here I am 
set, gaping twice as widely as the Samian (Dionysus), 
the tragic Dionysus, hearkening to children as they 
say "Sacred is the lock of hair," b repeating "my 
own dream to me." 

L. 

Say, Stranger, that I am set up as a witness of the 
victory of Agoranax of Rhodes, a comic witness 0 
indeed — Pamphilus, not a single love-worn face but 
half of it like roasted figs and the lamps of Isis. 

LI.<* 

Phrygian Aeschra, his good nurse, so long as she 

34. 2, Suid. 8.v. ihrap, Cic. Ad Attic, vi. 9. 3. (3) But the 
last objection is decisive. It is universally assumed that 
the mask is a mask of a Ai6vv<ros Kcxnv^. But that would 
be utterly out of place, and we are expressly told it was 
6 Tpayticbs Aidvvtros. The mask was an ordinary mask of 
Dionysus. What is meant is that he is so weary of the 
" damnable iteration " (Shakespeare) of the schoolroom that 
he yawns more widely than the Gaping Dionysus himself. 
It is needless to illustrate this use of Kixn^a (Latin oscito) to 
express boredom, e.g. Aristoph. Ach. 30. 

a Horn. II. vi. 234 ff. where Glaucus "exchanged armour 
with Diomedes, golden armour for armour of bronze, the 
price of a hundred oxen for the price of nine.'* 

6 Eurip. Bacch. 

0 For the proverbial " comic witness " cf. Cic. Ad famil. 
ii. 13 "mea vero officia ei non defuisse tu es testis, cui iam 
KUfwcds /i&pTvs, ut opinor, accedit Phania. " 

Pamphilus appears as a character in the Andria and 
Hecyra of Terence ; Pamphila in Menander, Epitrep. 508 f. 
and in Terence, Eunuchus and Adelphi. 

For the mask with double face cf. Pollux iv. 141, 
Quintilian xi. 3. 74. 

a Very similar to this is A. P. vii. 663. 
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Mlkkos kclI £a>r)v oioav iyrjpOKOfjiei, 
teal </>Oi[jL€vr)v dvedrjKev €7T€a<TOfi€Voi<nv opaaOat, 
rj yprjvs fjuaarcov ws oW^et X ( *P Lras ' 

A.P. vii. 458. 

LII. 

Teaaapes at Xaptrcs" ttoti yap fiia tolls rpial Trjvais 
dprri 7TOT€7TAdcrOri kt)ti puvpoicri voret. 

evaiajv h> tt6Lglv dpi^aXos Bcpevt/ca, 

as drep ot58' aural rat Xaptrcs 1 XapiTCs. 

A.P. v. 145. 

LIII. 

T6v to koXov fieXavevvra QeoKpirov, el fih/ eft* 

T€Tpa#a fjbiaoirjs, €t Sc ^tAct, (friAeois* 
vat^t TTpos 1 evxaireaj TawfirfSeos, ovpdvie Zcu, 
Kal crv ttot rjpdaOTjs — ovk4tl fiaKpd Xeyaj. 

A.P. xii. 230. 

LIV. 

Kat irdXw, JLtAijOvia, AvicawiSos iXOe KaXevcrqs 

evXoxos (b&lvajv cSSc ovv evTOKir), 
ws roSe vvv fiev, avaaaa, Koprjs vnep, ami 8c iratSos 

varepov evwSrjs dXXo n vtjos €^ot. 

A.P. vi. 146. 

a Berenice, daughter of Magas of Cyrene, and Apame ; 
she is the wife of Ftolemy III. Euergetes and the heroine 
of the Rape of the Lock (BepepUrjs *-\6/ca/*os). Cf. ,Wil.- 
Moell. Die Textgeschichte d. gr. Bukoliker, p. 59 f. 

6 Theocr. xvii. 57. 

0 That the Theocritus of this epigram is the poet of the 
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lived, Miccus cared for in her old age with all good 
things, and when she died, he set up her statue for 
future generations to see, so that the old woman has 
received thanks for her nursing breasts. 

LII. 

Four are the Graces ; for beside those three 
another has been fashioned lately and is yet wet 
with perfume. Happy Berenice a and resplendent b 
among all — without whom even the Graces them- 
selves are not Graces. 

LIII. 

If Theocritus c with finely darkening cheek hates 
me, four times as much mayst thou hate him, or 
if he loves me, love. Yea, by Ganymede of the 
fair locks, O Zeus in heaven, thou too hast loved. d 
I say no more. 

LIV. 

Even so again, Eilethyia, come thou when Lycaenis 
calls, to bless her pains with easy birth ; so may 
thy fragrant shrine have, as now this offering for 
a girl, some other offering hereafter for a boy. 

Idylls is supported by what seem to be echoes of his poetry. 
(1) The adverbial use of t6 kcl\6v is rare in pre-Christian 
times, but occurs in Theocritus Hi. 3 and 18, cf. Herod, i. 
54, A. P. vii. 219, ps.-Lucian, Amor. iii. 26. (2) v. 4 is an 
echo of Theocr. Idyl. viii. 59 f. & ir&rep & ZeC, | oit pdvos 
Tfodadriv' kox ri> yvvaiKo<f>l\as. Further fieXavevvra would imply 
that Theocritus was still young when he wrote Idylls iii. 
and viii. and made the acquaintance of Callimachus. 
* Cf. A.P, v, 166. 
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LV. 

To XP* os w $ Q-Trexeis, 'AovcA^mc, to npo yvvaiKos 
Arjfio8iK7]s 'Aiceaajv aJ^cAcv €v£dp,€Vos, 

yw<I)GK€w rjv 8* &pa Xddrj, <7toXl> /cat puiv aTravrfls, 
<f>T]al 7rap€^€a9aL \iaprrupbr\v 6 ttwoJ;. 

A.P. vi. 147. 

LVI. 

T<J> [jl€ JZaviomra KaAAt'ortov ei/cocri p,v£ais 
irXovcnov d Kptrtou Xv^yov eOrjKe de<p 

€v£afi,€va 7T€pl iraiSos * A^cAAc'Sos * is 8* ifia <f>€yyrj 
adpiqaas <j>do€is " "Eairepe tt&s €7T€G€S ; 99 

A.P. vi. 148. 

LVII. 

<f>r)olv o fie arrjcras Evaiveros (ov yap eyarye 
yivaxjKto) viKrjs dvri p,€ rrjs I8irjs 

ayKcioOai ^aA^ctov aAc/cropa TvvSapi&rjor 
moT€Uw OatSpou 7rat8t OiAofevtSca). 

A.P. vi. 149. 

LVIII. 

'lvaxtys ecrrrjKev iv "laiSos rj QdXeto nats 

AtOXuAtS 1 T&lpljvqS fl7]TpOS V7TO(JX€(TLrj. 

A.P. vi. 150. 

LDC. 

TtV, ^dvos <L vaxrqyi; Agovtixos ivOdSe V€Kp6v 

a i.e. Sarapis, cf. Paus. ii. 4. 6 5i/o (re/itvri) 2a/><£ri5os, 4v 
Kavdofiv KaXov/xtvov t6 1-Tepov. 

6 Identified here, as often, with Io, daughter of Inachus. 
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LV. 

Know, Asclepius, that thou hast received the debt 
which Aceson owed thee by his vow for his wife 
Demodice. But if thou dost forget and demand 
payment again, the tablet says it will bear witness. 

LVI. 

To the god a of Canopus did Callistion, daughter 
of Critias, dedicate me — a lamp enriched with twenty 
nozzles : a vow for her child Apellis. Looking on 
my light thou wilt say, " Hesperus, how art thou 
fallen?" 

LVII. 

Evaenetus, who set me up, says— for I know not 
— that in return for a victory of his I am offered — a 
bronze cock — to the Tyndaridae : I believe the 
son of Phaedrus, son of Philoxenides. 

LVIII. 

In the temple of Isis, 6 daughter of Inachus, is 
set the statue of Aeschylis, daughter of Thales, in 
fulfilment of the vow of her mother, Eirene. 

LIX. 

Who art thou, O shipwrecked stranger ? c 
Leontichus found thee here a corpse upon the 

So she is called Inachis, Ovid, M. ix. 686, Propert. ii. 24. 
4, etc. 

« For the order of words cf. Hes. Sh. 78; A. P. vi. 
267. 1. 
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efipev in* atyiaXov, x& G€ rcpSe rd(f>(x> 
hdKpvGas imKrjpov iov j3iov ovSe yap avros 
TfcruxoVi aWvlrj 8' taa BaXacGOTTopel. 

A.P. vii. 277. 

LX. 

Eu8at/xan> on raAAa fiavels wpx^tos 'Opeoras 
AevKapera rdv fiav ovk ifiavrj fjuaviav 

ov8* cAa/P l^iraow ra> <&<x)K€OS arts iXeyx^i 
tov <f>iXov dXX* at XV V Spa/x* iSioa^e fiovov, 

Jj Taxa kcl tov iralpov aVciAco-c rovro irorjoas — I 
KTjya) tcjs ttoXXo)S ovk€t riuAaSas 1 . 

A.P. xi. 362. 

LXI. 

Ovtw€s y AXeioio irap€p7T€T€ 077/xa Kifjucwos, 
tore tov ^ipraiov nalSa 7rap€pxofi€voi. 

A.P. vii. 523. 

LXII. 

AXvi€ koX av yap oSSc McveKparcs ovk im 7tovXv 
JjarOa' tL g€, ijeivtov X&are, Kareipydaaro ; 
pa to Kai Kevravpov; " o p,oi 7T€7Tpa>ii4vos vnvos 
IjXOev, 6 Sc rXrip,u)v otvos e^€t TTp6<f>aow" 

A.P. vii. 725. 

LXIII. 

KwdidSes 0apO€tT€, ra yap tov Kprjrds 'E^c/x/xa 
/cetrat ei> 'Oprvyirj rofa 7rap' 'A/orc/xtSt, 

a For the gull as typical of the seafarer c/. Callim. Aitia 
i. 1. 34; A.P. vii. 295. 2; Arat. PA. 296. 

* The reading and interpretation here given were proposed 
to Dr. Rouse and others (rrof. Henry Jackson, Wilamowitz, 
etc.) by the Editor in March 1913. Almost the same inter- 
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beach, and covered thee in this tomb, with tears 
for his own hazardous life. For no quiet life is his 
either, but restless as the gull a he roams the sea. 

LX.* 

Happy was Orestes of old who, mad in all else, 
yet was not mad with the madness of Leucaretas, 
nor tried the Phocian by the one test which proves 
the friend; nay, had he produced but one drama, 
soon would he by so doing have lost his comrade — 
even as I have no more my many Pyladae. 

LXI. 

Whosoever ye be who pass the tomb of Cimon of 
Elis, know that ye pass the son of Hippaeus. 

LXIL' 

Menecrates of Aenus — for thou, it seems, wert 
not to be here for long — what, best of friends, made 
an end of thee ? Was it that which was the undoing 
of the Centaur ? d " Twas the destined sleep that 
came to me, but wretched wine has the blame." 

LXIII. 

Ye goats of Cynthus, be of good cheer ! for now 
the bow of Cretan Echemmas is laid up in Ortygia 
in the temple of Artemis, — that bow wherewith he 

S retation was given by Prof. G. A. Daviesin Classical Rev., 
lav 1913, p. 91. B 0 Similar is Athen. 436 d. 

<* Horn. Od. xxi» 295 otvos xal Kfrravpov &yaic\vTbv Evpvrlwa 

&Off€V. 
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ots vfieajv €K€va>G€v opos fieya* vvv Sc 7T€7raUTat, 
atyes, irrel cmovBas rj Oeds elpryaGaro. 

A.P. vi. 121 ; vv. 1-2 Suidas s.v. Kwdi&Ses. 

LXIV. 

OVTCDS VTJVOMJaiS, l^XOVCOTTLOV , d)S €fJL€ TTOiets 

KoifxaoBcu tfwxpols rolaoe napa TrpoBvpois* 
ovtcos vmHooais, aSt/ccorar^, <bs rov ipavrriv 

ty »\ / o> >o> wit 

koi[ul,€is, €A€ov o ovo ovap rjvriaaas. 

y€LTOV€S olKT€ipOV(Jl, GV S* OvS* OVap. Tj TToXlTj 8k 5 

avTLK avafjLvrjaet, ravrd G€ 7rdvra KOfxrj. 

A.P. v. 23. 
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made the great hill empty of you. But now he 
hath ceased, ye goats, since the goddess hath wrought 
a truce. 

LXIV« 

So mayst thou sleep, Conopion, as thou makest 
thy lover lie by this cold porch ; so mayst thou sleep, 
O most unkind, as thou makest thy lover lie ; but 
pity thou hast not met even in a dream. The neigh- 
bours pity, but thou not even in a dream. But the 
grey hair will presently remind thee of all these 
things. 6 

a This is a irapaK\av<rl$vpov or Lament at the door of the 
beloved, cf. Plut. Mor. 753 b rls odv 6 kwXiW iarl /cwfidfriv 
iirl Oupas, $8eiv t6 TrapaK\av<rL0vpov t dvadetv rd €U6via t 
irayKpaTidteLv rpds rods &vT€pa<TT&s ; ravra ykp iporriKd. 

» Cf. A.P. v. 20; Hor. Od. iv. 10. 
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AITIA 

Introduction 

The Aitia was an elegiac poem in four books. The 
title Aitia, i.e. Causes, corresponds to the Latin Origines 9 
the name of a work of M. Porcius Cato (" Senex historias 
scribere instituit. Earum sunt libri septem. Primus 
continet res gestas populi Romani, secundus et tertius 
unde quaeque civitas orta sit Italica. Ob quam rem omnes 
Origines videtur appellasse" C. Nepos, Cato iii.). It is 
probable that Cato modelled his work upon the Aitia of 
Callimachus. Among the writings which Suidas ascribes 
to Callimachus is one On the wonderful and paradoxical 
things in the Peloponnesus and Italy. It cannot be a 
coincidence that Cato " in iisdem exposuit quae in Italia 
Hispaniisque aut fierent aut viderentur admiranda." 
Attempts, like that of O. Schneider, to reconstruct the 
detailed plan of the work are rather futile. All that can 
safely be said is that the Aitia treated in a series of elegiac 
episodes all sorts of aetiological legends connected with 
Greek history, customs, and rites. The setting of the 
work was given in the form of a dream in which the poet 
imagined himself to be carried by the Muses from Libya 
to Helicon, where in answer to his questions they in- 
structed him in all manner of legendary lore. The idea 
is borrowed by the Roman Callimachus, Propertius iv. 3. 1 
" Visus eram molli recubans Heliconis in umbra," etc. ; cf. 
iii. 26. 31 f. c 'Tu satius memorem Musis (Motf<rcus fiefieXrifiivov) 
imitere Philetam Et non inflati somnia Callimachi." 
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Testimonia 

1. Apollonius (Rhodius), A. P. xi. 275. 
KaAAt/ta^os to KdOapfia, to iralyviov, 6 ijvAwos 

vovs, 

alnqs 6 ypdiftas Atria KaAAtjLta^ou. 1 

2. Diodorus, A. P. vii. 42. 

*A fieya BaTTtaSao ao<f>ov TrepLirvcrrov oveiap, 

^ 0 €T€OV K€pa(x)V OVO €A€<f>aVTOS 

rota yap dfifiw efavas, aV oi irdpos dvipes 
tSfiev, 

ap,<f>i re ddavdrovs dp,<f>i re rifiiOeovs, 

eJhi fiiv €K Aif}vrjs dvaeipas eh 'EAtKcura 5 

yjyayes ev itecraais IliepiSeaox Aepcov 
* * i * > t >/>> / t J 
at oe ot €Lpo/JL€v<o afi<f> coyiryLajv rjpcocov 

Atria /cat ixaK&pajv etpov dpLeiftoficvai. 

Vv. 1-2 Suidas s.v. oveiap. 

3. Martial x. 4. 9 ff. 

Non hie Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyiasque 
Invenies : hominem pagina nostra sapit. 

1 Ka\\[fw.xos Bentley. 

° The punctuation and consequently the meaning of this 
distich is wholly uncertain. 
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Testimonies 

1. Callimachus is the cause — the scapegoat, the 
sport, the wooden mind — who wrote the Causes of 
CaUimachus.* 

2. O greatly renowned Dream of the wise son of 
Battos, surely thou wert of horn, not of ivory. 6 For 
thou didst reveal to us such things as hitherto we 
mortals have not known, both about the immortals 
and about the demigods, what time thou didst carry 
him away from Lfbya to Helicon and didst take and 
set him in the midst of the Pierides. And they in 
answer to his questions told him the Causes, both 
touching the primeval heroes and touching the 
blessed gods. 

3. Here you will not find Centaurs nor Gorgons 
and Harpies : our pages savour of humanity. But 

6 The reference is to the famous passage in Odyssey 
xix. 662 ff. where Penelope says : " Two Gates there be of 
Phantom Dreams, these fashioned of horn and those of 
ivory. Now the Dreams which come through sawn ivory 
they deceive (Ae^a/poprai) men with words without fulfil- 
ment ; but those which come forth through the polished 
horns bring true fulfilment (Kpalvowi) for the mortal who 
beholds them"; cf. Verg.A&n. vi. 894 ff., Hor. Od. iii. 27. 
41, Stat. SHv. v. 3. 288. 
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Sed non vis, Mamurra, tuos cognoscere mores 
Nec te scire : legas Aetia Callimachi. 

4. Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 511 c Evfioplcov 6 
iTOLrjTrjs Kai K<xAAt/xa^ov *lfiis Kal ra Atria Kal 
rj AvKo<f>povos 'AAcgdvSpa Kal ra rovrois irapa- 
irXqaia yvfivdcnov els iijtfyqoiv ypa^fjuariKcov 
eKKeirat, iraiolv. 

5. Epigr. Anonym. Bern. v. 7. 

Kal rcov fjLeyicrrcov AvtLojv rrjv rerpdSa. 

° Euphorion of Chalcis in Euboea, born 276 b.c, elegiac 
and epic poet, some of whose poems were translated by 
Cornelius Gallus. Cf. Verg. Eel. x. 50, Quintil. x. 1. 56. 
His obscurity was notorious : " Ille vero nimis etiam ob- 
scurus Euphorion," Cic. De divin. ii. 64. 

* tcaialv seems a certain correction of the ms. &ira<nv. 



I. 1 

Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri xi. (1915), 1362, 
cf. L. Malten, Hermes, liii. (1918), pp. 148-179. A. Korte, 
"Zu attischen Dionysosfesten," Rhein. Mus. lxxi. (1916), 
pp. 575-578. M. P. Nilsson, "Die Anthesterien und die 
Aiora," Eranos, xv. (1916), pp. 181-200. 

The identification of this fragment as the work of 
Callimachus is established by the coincidences with extant 
fragments, as noted below. From Athenaeus, xi. 477 c 
KaXKL/xaxos 5' Notice dta/xapTdveiv tv rj) <r\rfxjb<r et twp 6vo^6.tu)v 
4tI tov oltcelov ('IkIov Grenfell and Hunt) $&ov rod 
icapb. t$ 'Ad7)t>al(f H6Xkt6t <Tvv€<TTiadivTos atiry' Kal yap 6 
Qpquchiv . . . t6 rplrov (=frag. 109, vv. 11-12) and from 
the poem itself we gather that Callimachus was the guest 
in Egypt of Pollis, an Athenian who had settled in that 
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you, Mamurra, do not wish to know your own^ 
character nor to "know yourself* : you should read 
the Aitia of Callimachus. 

4. The poet Euphorion/ the Ibis and the Aitia 
of Callimachus, the Alexandra of Lycophron, and 
similar works are given as an exercise in exegesis 
to the "sons of the grammarians/ 1 b 

5. And the Four Books c of the greatest Aitia. 

The phrase " sons of the grammarians/* as a sort of slang 
term for " students," " scholars," occurs in Athenaeus 
359 d. 

c What had been previously inferred from citations of 
the Aitia— that it was in four books— is now proved by 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1011 which contains the conclusion of 
the poem, followed by the inscription KaWifi&xov [Airljuy 6. 



country. In his new home Poll is scrupulously celebrated 
the festivals of his native Athens. On this particular 
occasion the festival celebrated was that of the Aiora, 
which was instituted (Hygin. Astron. ii. 4) in connexion 
with the epidemic of suicide among the women of Attica 
after Erigone, daughter of Icarius, hanged herself : "qualis 
Marathonide silva Flebilis Erigone caesi prope funera 
patris Questibus absumptis tristem iam solvere nodum 
Coeperat et fortes ramos moritura ligabat/' Stat. Th. xi. 
644 ff. ; cf. Silv. v. 3. 74 ff. Among the guests of Pollis 
was a merchant Theogenes from the little island of Icos 
(Strabo 436), one of the Magnesian islands. Him Calli- 
machus questions about the cult of Peleus in Icos and the 
relations of that island with Thessaly. 
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i Fr. 1, col. i. 

rjcbs ovSe TTidoiyls 1 iXdvdavev ovS* ore SovXols 

fjfAap 'Qpiareioi 2 XevKov* dyovai x° €S ' 
'I/ca^tou teal iraihds 4 dycuv iirireiov ayiarvv, 

Ardloiv OLKrioTTj, gov <f>dos, 'Hpiyovr) 
is Sairrjv ifcdXeoaev ofnjdias, iv hi vv rotat 5 

f-eivov os 9 A[l]yv7TT(x) kcuPos dv€crrpi<f>€TO 
fjL€fj,f}A<A)Kd)S lSlov tl Kara Xpi°S' ^€ y€vidXy)v 

"Ikios, 5 <o ijvvrjv etxov iyeb KXioirjv 
ovk emra£, 6 dXX 9 atvos 'OfirjpiKos, 7 alev o/xotoy 

cos Oeos, ov ijjevS-qs, is rov o/xotov ayet. 10 
8 kolI yap 6 QprjLKLrjv jxkv diricrrvye ^avSov dfJLvemv 9 

1 ifws TtdoiyLs, i.e. the Pithoigia, first day of the 
Anthesteria. For ^$ = day cf. Horn. Od. xix. 571, etc. 

2 'Opforetoi x<4«, the Feast of Pitchers, second day of the 
Anthesteria, which was celebrated on the 11th (Pithoigia), 
12th (Choes), and 13th (Chytroi) of the month Anthesterion 
(Harpocr. s.v.). At the Choes it was the custom that each 
guest should drink by himself: Kad&ircp iv rots Xov<rlv 
eburXpvvTai fUv ykp /car' Idlav, Athen. vii. 276 c. The aetio- 
logical legend was that, when the matricide Orestes came 
to Athens during the celebration; of a public festival, 
Demophon or Pandion, king of Athens, wishing to be 
hospitable but unwilling for religious reasons that an 
unpurified murderer should eat and drink with others, 
ordered a pitcher (xoOs) of wine to be given to each guest 
separately. Hence was established the Choes or Feast of 
Pitchers (Athen. x. 437 c, Suid. s.v. x*«, Eur. I.T. 947 ff.). 

8 SotfXois . . . \evK6r, because on the day of the Choes 
slaves enjoyed great licence, Athen. x. 437 e. For similar 
occasions of licence for slaves cf. id. iv. 139 f, 149 c, xiv. 639. 

4 'ItcapLov xatWs, i.e. Erigone, daughter of Icarius. Icarius 
was an Athenian who was taught the knowledge of the vine 
by Dionysus. He was killed by some peasants to whom 
he had given wine. His daughter Erigone or Aletis (i.e. 
wanderer), guided by her dog Maera, round his grave on 
Hymettus. In her grief she hanged herself on a tree over 
her father's grave. Erigone became the constellation Virgo, 
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I. 1 



Nor did the morn of the Broaching of the Jars 
pass unheeded, nor that whereon the Pitchers of 
Orestes bring a white day for slaves. And when he 
kept the yearly festival of Icarius' child, thy day, 
Erigone, lady most sorrowful for Attic women, he 
invited to a banquet his familiars, and among them 
a stranger who was newly visiting Egypt, whither 
he had come on some private business. An Ician 
he was by birth, and I shared one couch with him 
— not by appointment, but not false is the saw of 
Homer that God ever brings like to like ; for he, 
too, abhorred the wide-mouthed Thracian draught 

her father became Arcturus or Bootes, Maera became Sirius. 
Dionysus caused a plague of madness to fall upon the 
Athenian women, who hanged themselves as Erigone had 
done. To end the plague the festival of the Aiora (" which 
they call Eudeipnos," E.M. 8. v. aldpa) was founded. A 
song sung on these occasions was cailea dXrjris, Athen. xiv. 
618 e, Poll. iv. 55. Cf. Apollod. iii. 14. 7, and Hesych. s.w. 



5 Icos, an island off the coast of Thessalian Magnesia 
(Strabo ix. 436) where Peleus died. Cf. A. P. vii. 2 iceMei 
xal QctlSos yafUnfy if /3paxtf/3w\os "Ikos. 1*cy should be read 
for Ky in schol. Pind. P. iii. 167, and schol. Eur. Tr. 1128, 
and 'IkIov for oUelov, Athen. xi. 477 c. 

6 iirir&Z : Callim. fr. 327 (E.M. s.v. iwird^ xapd KaWiftdxv 
iirlppTjim, Hellad. Chrestom. ap. Phot Bibl. p. 532. 36 a 
Bekker), Arat. 380, and now Iamhi i. 239. 

7 atvos 'O/A^piKdf : Horn. Od. xvii. 218 ii>$ alel rhv bfiotov &y€i 
0e6s ujs rbv b/AOiov. 

8 ll-14=fr. 109, cited k*1 yip . . . t6 rplroy, Athen. xi. 477 c 
dyfyaro . . . fapoToreiv : 11-12 cited Athen. x. 442 f &ir4<rrvy€ 

. . . olvoToreiv, cf. Athen. xi. 781 d (olvoTroretv), Macrob. Sat. • 
v. 21. 12 dyfyaro . . . fapoiroTetv. 

9 dfwffTiv is the draught or custom of drinking dfiv<rrl or 
dwewrrl, cf. Eur. Rh. 419, 438, Poll. vi. 25, Anacr. fr. 64, 
Cratin. fr. 291, Epicharm. fr. 34, etc. There is no clear 
case of 4fw(ms=drinking-cup. 
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olvo7TOT€tv, oXiyco 8' rjScro Kiaavfilcp. 1 
tw fih> iyo) rdS 9 eAcfa TrepLcrrelxovros aXeLaov 2 
to rpirov, eSr y iSdrjv ovvopua koX y every 

fJLaX €7TOS To8' dAijdeS O T OV fJLOVOV vSdTOS 

alaav 15 
dAA' en. Kal Xiaxqs olvos €X €W efleAcr 
rr)v rjfieis, ovk iv y[a]p apvoTrjpecroi* <f>opelrai 

ovSi fiw els d [revets] 6<f>pvas olvoxocov 
alrijaeis 6p6co[v] or 9 iAevdepos ar/xcva 5 aalvei, 

/?aAAco/zev x a ^ e7T <? <f>dpfJLaKov iv ironan, 20 
Qevyeves, oaa[a] 8' ifieio a[e]0ev irdpa dvpos 
aKovaai 

Ixalvei, 6 rdSe /xot A[e]£ov [dv€ipop,€v]a>' 
MvpfiiSovajv iacrrjva' 1 r[L irdrpiov u]/x/xt oefieaOai, 

II^Aca, k<os "I/ca> fuv[a ra OeaaaAiJicd, 8 
rev 8' eveKev yqreiov 9 18 [. ,]vr[. . . a]/>TOV 10 e^ovaa 25 

1 <5\fy<f> KuravpLy : all sorts of cups might be provided and 
the guest took his choice (Lucian, Cronosolon 18). It was 
usual to proceed from smaller cups to larger, Diog. L. i. 
104 "EWrjves dpxbpevoi fifr iv fUKpoTs tIvovvi, Tr\7)<r0ivTcs Si 
iv fiey&\ois, Cic. In Verr. ii. 1. 66 "fit sermo inter eos et 
invitatio ut Graeco more biberetur. hortatur hospes, 
poscunt maioribus poculis." But the use of small cups was 
regarded as characteristically Greek, Athen. xi. 432 e, 
cf. Xen. Symp. ii. 26, Athen. xi. 461 ff. For Thracian 
drinking cf. Hor. C. i. 27. 1 ff. 

■ Different modes of circulating the cup in Athen. xi. 
463 6 5' 'ArriKds iK fUKpwv lirt&£ta, 6 61 QerraXticds iKTib/xara 
vpoirlvei 6r(f) hv fiovKuvTai fieyd\a. 

* 15-16 : cited anonymously, Athen. i. 32 b, with a line 
of Simonides (hence the three lines appear as Simonides fr. 
88 in Bergk P.L.O.). /xdX] Athen. ydp. dXV in] Athen. 
d\Xd rt. Xiaxw] tetjxns Athen. (except L). 

4 dpv<rrfipe<r<rt : 6r<p flip odv 6 otvos dptfercu, dpwmto, Poll, 
vi. 19 ; cf. x. 75. With it the cup-bearers fill the individual 
cups from the Kpar^p. 
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of wine and liked a little cup. To him I said, as 
the beaker was going round for the third time, 
when I had learnt his name and lineage : " Verily 
this is a true saying, that wine wants not only its 
portion of water but also its portion of talk. So— 
for talk is not handed round in ladles, nor shalt thou 
have to ask for it, looking to the haughty brows of 
the cup-bearers, on a day when the free man fawns 
upon the slave — let us, Theogenes, put talk in the 
cup to mend the tedious draught ; and what my 
heart yearns to hear from thee, do thou tell, me in 
answer to my question. Wherefore is it the 
tradition of thy country to worship Peleus, king of 
the Myrmidons? What has Thessaly to do with 
Icos ? And why with a leek and . . . loaf does a 

• drfUva = dovXov. Et. Flor. p. 51 Miller dry^v 6 
SovXos' KaXKlfiaxos (fr. 538), cf. E.M. s.w. drfify, drives, 
schol. Nicandr. Alex. 172 and 426. The form Arpevos 
(cf. fr. 538) is recognized by Hesych. 8. v. Arfievov . . . 
oUtrnv, and Eustath. Od. 1750. 62 (Od. xiv. 63). Verb 
dTfiievciv, Nicandr. Alex. 172 ; noun drfuvLri, Manetho vi. 59 ; 
A. P. ix. 764; and obscure adjective, drfitvios, Nicandr. 
Alex. 178 and 426.- 

• lx<ilv€i: only here, = fx*'?* c f *x<wa<r0(«)l Herondas 
vii. 26. 

7 Mvppudbvwv ia<rriva — fr. 508 (Herodian. he monad, p. 17. 6 
Dindorf) iaaijv. 6 olicurHjs, Mvppuddvwv iaaijva, KaWlfiaxos. 

• 9c(T(raXt]#cd E. Lobel, cf. fr. 372 (TlrjXefo iv K<p {leg. 
"iKtp) Tfl vfyrtp drvxfocLS rbv (flov plmpus real ivtaS^vtas dTidavev, 
d)j Kal KaXklfjLCLxos fiaprvpei, schol. Pind. P. iii. 167), and 
schol. Eurip. Tr. 1128 Kal TrpoaeXdeiv (sc. rbv IfyX&x) 6ta 
XCLfAwva rjj <"l>jcy tq v^<np Kal i-evurdivra \mb 1A6\wv6s nvos 
"AfiaPTOS iK€i Kara\v<rai rbv fiLov. 

• yfyreiov : Athen. 372 a mentions the leek at the Theoxenia 
in Delphi. 

10 f5' [£XX]ut[ip &]prov Malten, cf. Hesych. fKXvrts' ir\aKovs 
Tts ; cf. 4X\frrr}s, Cramer, Anecd. Or. ii. 44, and /. O. xii. 3. 
330 iX\&rav Kal Aprov. 
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col. ii. 

rjpcoos Ka[6]6Sov wafts 1 

dSoTCS (OS €V€7TOv[(Jl 

K€LV7]V Tj 7T€pl GTjV [ 

ovd 9 ireprjv eyvcojca* t[ 

ovara fivOeiadai /?o[ 2 30 
r[avr 9 ] ifM€0€v \4£avTo[s 

t\j>La]fiaKap, 3 iravpcw o[\f}i,6s iaai fxera, 
\yavTi\Xiris el vr\w efx^S" fttov aAA* ifios alwv 

[&vfj,aaiv ai]0vlr)s* fca[AAoy iacpKiaaTo 
• ••••• 

1 26 S. The sense cannot be made out. ic&dodos may- 
mean ' procession,' as in Herond. i. 56, so f|/>. K&6. t procession 
in honour of a hero. 

2 pc{v\€o] Wilamowitz. 
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girl ... at the procession in honour of the hero ? 
As those who know say . . . that or about thine 
. . . and I know no other. . . When I had 
said this [the stranger answered and said] : " Thrice 
blessed, verily thou art happy as few are, if thou 
hast a life that is ignorant of sea-faring. But my 
life is more at home among the waves than is the, 
sea-gull/ ' 

8 32-34=fr. 111. 2-4, Stobaeus, Serm. lix. 10. 11. Th« 
first line of fr. Ill, which Stobaeus I.e. cited separately, is 
now shown to have no connexion with lines 2-4. dW ijibt 
. . . i<r(fiicl<raTo is quoted] as by Callimachus in schol. Arat. 



6s vijiy ; Nauck el for fc. 

4 alOvlris : the gull is the type of the seafarer ; Callira. 
Ep. lix. aWvlrj 8' Tea OaXcurffOTOpet, Aelian, Epp. Fust. 18 
iiriKvixarl^i teal X&pov filov tfj ; cf. Aratus 296. 




Bentley corrected vavriXfyj 
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1. 2 

The subject of this fragment is the story of Linos. 
According to Pausan. i. 43 Psamathe, daughter of 
Crotopus, king of Argos, became mother of Linos by 
Apollo. In fear of her father she exposed the child who 
was killed by her father's dogs. Apollo sent Poine to 
punish the Argives. Poine carried away the children 
from their mothers, until she was slain by Coroebus. A 
second plague came upon Argos, and Coroebus went 
voluntarily to Delphi to atone for the slaying of Poine. 
The Pythia forbade him to return to Argos, and told him 
to take a tripod from the temple, and, wherever he should 
let it fall, there to build a temple to Apollo and to dwell 
there. He dropped the tripod near Geraneia in the 
Megarid, where he founded the town of Tripodisci. His 
grave was in the agora at Megara, cf. A. P. vii. 154. 

Conon 19 (Phot. Bibl. p. 133 f. Bekker) gives a some- 
what different account, according to which Linos was 
reared as his own child by the shepherd to whom he was 
given. When he was torn to pieces by the dogs, the 
secret of his birth became known to Crotopus, who con- „ 
demned his daughter to death. In anger Apollo sent a 

?lague upon Argos. When the Argives consulted the 
>elphic oracle they were told that they must propitiate 
Psamathe and Linos. So they honoured them in other 
ways and sent women and maidens to lament (Oprjvciv) 
Linos. These mingling lamentations with prayers be- 
wailed the fate of Psamathe and Linos and themselves. 
Thus arose the Linos-song. " And they named a month 
Lamb-month ('Apv etos) because Linos had been reared with 
the lambs (Apves) and they hold a sacrifice and a Lamb- 
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festival (ioprij tpvli), on which day they kill any dogs that 
they find." Gf. Kwo<I>6vtiv koprH\v } Athen. iii. 99 e and 
Clearchus ap. Aelian, N.A. xii. 34 iv reus ^tfycus As 
KaXovffiv dpvrjlSas ol aurof, iav K&tav is Hjv dyopbr Trapap&ky, 
dvaipovffiv ainbv. As the plague did not cease, Crotopus 
in accordance with an oracle left Argos and founded a 
city in the Megarid which he called Tripodiscion and 
there dwelt. Cf. Ovid, Ibis, 573 ff. ; Stat. Theb. i. 562 ff., 
Silv. v. 5. 55. 
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Papyrus Rylands 13 ; cf. Wilam. Hermes,x\vi. (1911), 
471-3. Frag. 1 27 possibly belongs to the same context. 

dpveios M 
dpvfj <l >8as 
kclI Odve 
rod fi,€V a 

1 koX tov €7r[J pdfi8cp /jlvOov v<f>aiv6fj,€Vov *> 

dvipts e 

TrXayKTVV 

rjV€K€s dc [18(a) SeiSeyfievos] 
ov8e fiev a 

vvjJL(f>r)s at 10 
7raiho<j>6v(x) 

1jK€V in 9 Ap[yeiovs] 

7j 0<f>€0)V 

flT)T€pas [i^€K€VO)a€V €KOV<f>La0€V 8c TlOfjVCU. 2 
ovx OVTO) 15 
"Kpyos ava. 

yr)pdcrK€i Sc yepcov kclvos iXa<f>poT€pov, 
Kovpoi tov <j>iX4ovaiv, iov 84 fiiv ofa yovfja 

X€LpOS €77* olK€LT]V &XP lS dyOVGl dvpTJV. 

Stobaeus, Serm. cxv. ; cf. Lucian, Amor. 48, 
Apollon. De pron. p. 143 Bekker. 

an' oarXiyycuv alev dXeufxi p€€i. 

E.M. s.v. ocrrXiyyes, schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1297. 

1 5, 8 = frag. 138, schol. Pind. N. 2. 1 rods (fa^doi^ ol 
fjukv />af38(p5oi>s 4rvfio\oyov<ri 5td t6 /terd frdpSov tirjhovbri rd 
'Ofjrfpov tmj dtel-Uvat. KaWl/rnxos * ical rbv iirl fr&Btiy fiv$ov 
iKf>atv6fievov tyeicts deldta SeSeyfUvos (corr. Bentley) ; cf. 
Eustath. Horn. II. p. 6. 18 Ka\\ifi&xV cIt6vti rbv iirl jxipdy 
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I. 2 

[There is a month named] Arneios [after him 
and the days thereof are named] the Arneid days. 
And [Linos] died [torn by dogs] : and his [untimely 
fate as sung by minstrel] men and the wandering 
[of Crotopus . . .] I sing right on as I received it. 
Nor [did Apollo remain unheeding for ever] of his 
bride [of hapless fate, but to expiate a child's death] 
by the death of children [Poine, an avenger of 
grievous wrath] came against the Argives, who 
[leapt upon their homes] and made empty-armed 
the mothers and lightened the burden of the nurses. 
Not so ... in Argos. . . . 



I. 3 (11) 

That man finds old age lighter whom boys love 
and, as if he were their father, lead by the hand 
unto his own door. 



I. 4 (12) 

And from his (Apollo's ?) locks unguent ever flows. 

3 14= frag. 424, Gramm. De barbarumo in Valckenaer's 
Ammonius, p. 197 rijs 5t Kaidas /xtpot iarl #cai v aicvpoXoyla, 
wj iraph. t$ KaWtftdxv M twv aTroXo/xdvior vrprluv fiijripas 
i^€K^v(a<To.v i £icov<pL<j<jav ridfyas. Greg. Cor. in Hermog. 
Rhet. Or, vii. 1133 Walz irapd KaXXi/idxV etyleKeTcu M 
t&v dtroWv/jjivcav vrprlw iKovipl<rdTj<rav 5t nOrjvai. The read- 
ing in the text is Bergk's. 
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olr) re Tpircovos i<f> 9 ^ySaat 'AajSuorao. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. 'AajSuora. 



rerpdevov Aafidaov 7rat8a TeXeoToplSrjv. 
Is. Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 1, E.M. s.v. a</>€VOS* 

Schol. ADL //. viii. 48 rpla Si etaiv aKporrripia 
rrjs "ISrjs, Acktov, Tdpyapov, QaXaKpr). rovrov 
fjLinjfJiov€V€i KaXXlfiaxos iv irptLrco AItlcjv. 

Schol. AD IL xiii. 66 'Adrjva . . tovs Aotcpovs 
rjvdyKaoev iirl ^(LXia err) ct? "IAiov 4k KXrjpov 
irapOivovs iripmeiv, rj laropia irapa KaAAt/x.a^a> 
iv a AItlcjv. 

Schol. A. P. vii. 154 JZopoufiov, oS fiifivrfraL KaA- 
XifjLaxos iv a Altlcov. 

Steph. Byz. s.v. Tpi7ro8laKos . . . Kcofirj rfjs 
Meyapihos . . . KaAAt/^a^off 8' iv <a> Amcov 
ttoXiv avrrjv ctvai <f>rjai. 

a Asbystian means African. Triton refers either to 
Lake Tritonis, or more probably perhaps to the Nile ; cf. 
Lycophron, Alexandra 576 Alytirriov Tplrwvos 2\kovt€s itot6p, 
Apoli. Rhod. iv. 269 irora/ids Tplrw. In Lycophr. 848 the 
Nile is called feWpov 'Atr/Stforao. 

6 The Locrian maiden-tribute, Lycophron 1141-1173. 
"A plague having come on Locris through the assault 
of Aias upon Cassandra, the god (Apollo) told them 
by an oracle that for a thousand years they must send 
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I. 5 (13) 

And as <she> by the waters of Asbystian 0 
Triton . . . 

I. 6 (13a) 

Telestorides, the four-year-old child of Damasus. 
I. 7 (lSc> 

There are three peaks of Ida, Lectum, Gargarum. 
Phalacra. The last Gillimachus mentions in Aitia i. 

I. 8 (13d) 

Athena . . . compelled the Locrians for a space 
of a thousand years to send to Ilios maidens 6 selected 
by lot. The story in Callimachus, Aitia i. 

I. 9 (13e) 

Coroebus, whom Callimachus mentions in Aitia i. c 
I. 10 (4) 

Tripodiscus ... a village of the Megarid ... 
Callimachus calls it a city in Aitia i. d 

maidens every year to Troy for Athena. When they 
arrived they were slain by the Trojans who met and stoned 
them. Any who escaped made their way secretly to the 
temple of Athena and became for the future her priestesses. 
Those who were killed were burnt with fruitless and wild 
wood. Their bones were thrown into the sea from Mount 
Traron at Troy and the Locrians sent others in their stead " 
(schol. Lycophr. 1141). 

0 This probably belongs to the Linos story, Ait. i. 2. 

d See Att. i. 3 (Introduction). 
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Kal yap iya) ra fjuev oaaa Kaptfan rrj/Jios ISojfea 
(javOa crvv evoSfious dfipa Xim) 1 ar€<f>dvois , 

dirvoa tt&vt iydvovro 7rapaxprjjJL 9 • oaaa r* SSovrcov 
evSodi veialprjv t els d^dpiarov eSv, 

Kal tcov ovhev efieivev is avpiov oaaa 8' aKOvaus 5 
elaedefirjv, en fioi fiovva irdpeari rdSe. 
Stob. Flor. lxxxi. 8. 



ri fjiev deprd^ovaa pueya rpv<f>o& e Y^ri£copoi; 
darvpov elaavefiatv 

Et. Mag. s.v. darvpov. 

ws re Ztevs ipdn^e Tpur)Koalovs iviavrovs. 
Schol. AD //. i. 609. 

OVV€K€V OLKT€Lp€LV oZSc JJLOVTj IToXlwV. 

Schol. Soph. O.C. 258 KaXXl/juaxos . . iv rq> 
rcAct rod /?' tcov Alrlcov. 

TdfifX€a) dvyarepos. 
Schol. AD //. ix. 193. 

Tzetzes, Lycophr. 869 to Spenavov irapd EifecAofe 
£ay/cAov KaXeirai. fjLe/JLvrjrai, 8e Kal KaXXifiaxos 

€V ScUTCpO) AItLCOV. 

1 apph \Lirri B ; d/rpaXfanj A ; &Kpa\nri] S. 
a Athena. 

6 Hypsizorus, mountain in Chalcidice (Plin. N.H. iv. 36). 

c The reference is to the lepbs ydfios or secret marriage 
of Zeus and Hera, first mentioned in Iliad xiv. 294 ff., 
346 ff. ; cf. Theocrit. xv. 64, Callim. Ait. iii. 1. 4. 
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II. 1 (106) 

For whatsoever I bestowed in that hour upon my 
head, the delicate yellow unguents with the sweet- 
smelling wreaths, all" lost their fragrance straight- 
way ; and whatsoever entered within my teeth and 
into the ungrateful belly, thereof naught remained 
until the morrow ; but what I laid within my 
hearing ears, these things alone still abide for me. 

II. 2 (19) 

And she a lifted the great fragment of Hypsizorus 6 
and went up into the city. 

II. 3 (20) 

And how Zeus loved for three hundred years. 6 
II. 4 (21) 

Since she d alone among cities knows to pity. 



II. 5 (21a) 
The daughter e of Athamas. 

II. 6 (22) 

The sickle is called among the Sicilians zanclonJ 
Callimachus mentions this in Aitia ii. 

* The city of Athens. Paus. i. 17. 1 "In the market- 
place of Athens ... is an altar of Pity to whom . . . alone 
of the Hellenes the Athenians render honours." 

e Hella. The phrase is quoted to illustrate an Ionicism 
whereby " Athamas " becomes " Tammas." 

f Thucyd. vi. 4 " The original name given to Sicily by the 
Sicels was Zancle, from its sickle-shape . . . the Sicels call 
the sickle zanclon." 
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Steph. Byz. frag. s.v. Aa)8a>vrt 9 (bvofiaorcu . . 
<!)$ % !Sma<j>p6hiTOS V7rojJLvr)jJLaTL£a)v to f}' Atruov, 
amo A(x)8c!>V7)s^ fxids t&v 'QkcclvlScov vv^cov. 



Alyvtrros TTpoirdpoid^v €tt iwea Kap<f>€TO iroias' 1 
ttjv Keivov OaAa/HS' it pal; w a7T€7rXdaaTO , 

7rptOTOS €7T€t TOV TCLVpOV €KClIvLCT€V OS TOV oXtOpOV 

eSpe tov iv ^aA/co) Kal irupl yiyvoficvov. 5 

1 s.v. tcba* . . . void (so E.M. accents, of. s.v. poid' ra els 
a Xjyovra OijkvKd, el ftiv 0 ira/xiX^'yeTat, irapoj-tiverai, olov . . . 
ir6a, el 6e oi 8i<p06yy(p dtyverai otov . . . void) iariv 6 
iviaurdt' KaXXf/iaxos* Atyvrros . . . irolas(fr. 182 Schneid.); cf. 
Suid. s.v. irolrj. Tzetz. Lycophr. 717 /lifivip-ai tov ^a\ifjpov Kal 
KaWLfxaxos \iyu>v ' rty iKelvov ^dXypos (sic) . . . direirXdaaro (fr. 
194 Schneid.). Schol. Pind. P. i. 185 KaraffKevdeai Be avrbv 
(sc. rbv tov $aXdpi8os ravpov) <pao~i IleplXaov Kal trpOnov iv avr$ 
KaraKarjpai. Kal KaXXtfxaxos * xpQros . . . ytyvbfievov (fr. 119 
Schneid.). Plutarch, P avail, xxxix. p. 315 MpiXXos . . . 
bdpaXiv KaraffKevdffas x a ^ K V v ^buKe t<£ /ScwrtXei ws av tovs l-ivovs 
KaraKaly ffivras iv avr-Q ' 6 8i yubvov rbre yevbfievos dUaios avrbv 
ivifiaXev. ibbKei 5i fivKTjOfibv dvadiddvcu ij bdfmXis. a>5 iv 6evrip<p 
Alrlwv (fr. 25 Schneid.). 

a The combination of frags. 25, 119, 194, was first 
made by Ruhnken ; frag. 182 was added by Porson. The 
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II. 7 (24) 



Dodona: it gets its name, according to Ep- 
aphroditus in his commentary on Aitia ii., from 
Dodona, one of the Oceanid nymphs. 

II. 8 (25)* 

Egypt formerly suffered drought for nine seasons : 

His conduct Phalaris imitated when he who invented 
the death by bronze and fire was the first to handsel 
the bull. 

story of Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, and the brazen 
bull invented by Perilius is familiar to everyone. Calli- 
machus represents Phalaris as imitating Busiris, king of 
Egypt. The legend was that when Egypt had suffered 
from drought for nine years, Thrasius or Cyprus, a seer, 
told the long that the drought would cease if he would 
sacrifice a stranger every year to Zeus. Busiris took his 
advice and began the series by sacrificing Thrasius himself. 
Ovid, Ars amat. i. 647 ff., follows CaLlimachus closely : 
"Dicitur Aegyptos caruisse iuvantibus arva Imbribus atque 
annos sicca fuisse novem, Cum Thrasius Busirin adit 



IUi Busiris : ' fies Iovis nostia primus,' Inquit, 4 et Aegypto 
tu dabis hospes aquam.' Et Phalaris tauro violenti membra 
Perilli Torrait : infelix imbuit auctor opus. Iustus uterque 
fuit, etc." Cf. Trist. iii. 11. 39 ff., especially 48 : " Mugiet et 
veri voxerit ilia bovis " (cf. Plutarch. I.e.) and 51 f. : ** • poenae 
mirande repertor, Ipse tuum praesens imbue,' dixit, 'opus.'" 




effuso 




lovem. 
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Apart from Callimachus our authorities for the story 
of Acontiusand Cydippe are first and foremost Aristaenet us, 
Ep. i. 10, who closely follows Callimachus, Ovid, Heroides 
20 and 21, Tristia iii. 10. 73 ff., Antoninus Iiberalis i. whene 
the story of Hermochares and Ctesylla is a duplicate of 
that of Aeon tius and Cydippe, Plutarch, Aet. Graec. 27. 

Briefly the story is this. A con tius, a handsome youth 
of Ceos, saw Cydippe with her nurse at the yearly festival 
at Delos. Falling in love at sight, he followed her to 
the temple of Artemis, where he threw in the way of 



III. 1 

A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vii. (1910), 1011. 
A. Brinkmann, Rhein. Mus. lxxii. (1918), p. 473 ff. 

rjSrj kq! Kovpco irapQivos evvderaro, 1 
TedfXiov J)s eKeXeve TTpovvp^LOV 2 xnrvov tavcrcu 

apaevi Trjv tolXlv z 7rcu8i ow d/x^iflaAct. 4 
"Hprjv yap kot4 <f>a<n — kvov, kvov, 1<jx € °> Xaihpk 

6vjJL€, av y* deicrrj /cat ra irep ov\ 6olr\ % 5 
<x>vao Kap<Q> y eveK 9 ov tl derjs toW iepd <f>piKTrjs, 

i£ av €7Tel 5 Kal tcov rjpvyes loTopLqv. 

7} 7ToXvi8p€L7j ^aX^TTOV KaKOV OOTLS CLKapT€L 6 

1 1 ff. Cf. schol. Townl. Horn. II. xiv. 296 els etvty 
ipoirQvre <pi\ov$ \^6ovt€ roicrjas ' . . . dib Kal ixe\pi vvv 
virbfiv-qfia (pvXdacreadai xapa Na£lot? Kal rbv dfx<pidaXTj r% rd\i 
avyKarareOeiffOar AXXoi rbv Ala <pa<rlv iv 2&/jup Xddpa twp 
yovitw diatrapdcvevcrai rty "Hpav 60ev "Ldfiioi fyXip rrjs Oeov 
IxvrjffTe^ovTes ras Kbpas \&6pa ffvyKOLfiliovatPf elra Trappiplq 
to^s ydfxovs dvovcrw. 

2 wpovtifMpiov only here. 

s =Callim. fr. 210 = schol. Soph. Antig. 629 raXis X^yercu 
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her attendant an apple inscribed with the words "1 
swear by Artemis to marry Acontius." The attendant 
handed the apple to Cydippe who read the inscription and, 
realizing the oath by which she was unintentionally binding 
herself, threw it away. The father of Cydippe arranged 
a different marriage for his daughter; but always when 
the time for the marriage arrived, Cydippe was seized by 
a mysterious illness. Three times this happened, but the 
fourth time the father went to Delphi to consult Apollo, 
and learnt that the whole mystery was due to the oath by 
which his daughter had unwittingly bound herself. By 
the advice of Apollo Cydippe's father fulfilled her vow 



III. 1 

And already the maid had been bedded with the 
boy, even as ritual ordered that the bride should 
sleep her prenuptial sleep with a male child both 
whose parents were alive. Yea, for they say that 
once on a time Hera ° — thou dog, thou dog, refrain, 
my shameless soul ! thou wouldst sing of that which 
it is not lawful to tell. It is a good thing for thee 
that thou hast not seen the rites of the dread goddess 6 : 
else wouldst thou have uttered their story too. Surely 
much, knowledge is a grievous thing for him who 

° Cf. Ait. ii. 3. * The mysteries of Demeter. 



Tap* Al6\ev<riv ij 6i>ofia<r0ei<r& (? /JLvrjarevdeiffd) tlvl vvfupr}. 
KaWlfiaxos' afrrlica (tie) rijv rakiv kt\. 

4 itcuj d/*0t0a\ifrs is a boy or girl both of whose parents are 
alive; cf. Pollux iii. 40, etc. Herwerden, Lex. Graec, adds 
Dittenberger, Syll* 353. 20, 21. 

6 The reading is due to A. E. Housman. The papyrus 
has eteviireiv, but the first hand wrote ctavexci. 

fl aicapT€i=aKpaTei only here. 
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yXwocrrjs* <Ls ireov irais o8e puavXvv ex* 1 * 1 
tjcool fj,€v epeXXov iv vhan dvfxov dfivijeiv 10 

oi fides o^elav SepKo/juevoL Sopiha, 
SeLeAwfjv Try 8* ctXe kclkos xAoos, etXe 8c vovoos, 

atyas es dypudSas ttjv d'noTTtpmop.eBa? 
ijfevSopLevoL 8' Uprjv (fyq^i^ofiev 3 * fj tot 9 dvtyprj 

ttjv Kovprjv 9 A[i8]ea) p>€XP ls enjfc Sojjucov. 15 J 
Sevrepov ioropwvTO rd fcAto/xta, 4 Sevrcpov rj 
7Ta[t]s 

iwrd Tcraprata) purjvas eKafive irvpi. 
to TpLrov ipLvrjoavro yajiov kot4, to TpLrov atr\is 

Kv8l7T7T7)V SXOOS KpVflOS ioipKlOCLTO. 
T€TpCLTOV [o]vK€T y €[JL€W€ 7T0LT7JP €£ AiXfitOV 5 apCLS 20 
OotjSoV O 8* CWU^tOV 6 TOVT €7TOS rjvSdcraTO 9 " 

" *ApT€fju8os rfj 7tcu,81 ydfiov fiapvs opKos ivu<Xa, 
AvySapuiv ov yap ifirj ty)<ilos> eicqSe /caoxs, 7 
ov8* iv *AfjLVKXaia> 9p<v>ov s en-Ac/cev ou8' diro 
Orjprjs 

€kXv^€V ttoto.\i.G> XvpLCLTa Hapdevla), 25 

1 Cf. the proverb /d) iraifli fi&xcupav, Paroem. Or. Gaisford, 
p. 77, etc. 

2 Cy. Hesych. 8.v. kolt alyas dyplas ' -rrapoifda \eyofi4inq i 
els dyplas atyas rpiireiv rds vb<rovs, /xaXurra 5& rty iepdv. Suid. 

s.v. /car' al-yas dyptasy Paroem. Or. Gaisford, p. 197 (b/xola rg 
"<?s tcbpaicas "), Philostr. Her. p. 148. 

8 xf/€vd6/M€Poi . . <f>rjfd{oix€v = Callim. fr. 276, i.e. schol. 
A poll. Rhod. i. 1019 rd peyaXa rCw traduv evefrfjfuos Upa teal 
Ka\a <f>apLev . . . koX rV Xot/u^V vbaov iep&v, ws koI KaWl/taxos ' 
\f/ev86/x€voi #cr\. 

4 k\lc[xIcl only here. Brinkmann suggests accenting 
KKlapua ; c/. Bfo/ua, A<"*X ta > ^x/ua, e tc. ^ 

6 A€\0i<k>6p ? Aristaenet. i. 10 rpfrov 6/xo/ws ravra <ru/t- 
p£pi)K€ t% iratSf, 6 6t irarijp reT&pTrfP ovk avtpieivc vb<rop, d\V 
iirtdero rod Hv$lov rls &pa 6eG>v rbv y&fxov tfXTrodlfei tq KOpy. 
6 6£ 'Air6\\wy vdvra <ra<f>Qs rbv irartpa 6i8&<rK€i t rbv viov % rb 
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controls not his tongue: verily this is a child with 
a knife. 

In the morning the oxen were to tear their 
hearts in the watery seeing before them the keen 
blade. But in the afternoon an evil paleness seized 
her : seized her the disease which we banish to the 
goats of the wild and which we falsely call the holy 
disease. 6 And then that ill sickness wasted the girl 
even to the gates of death. A second time the 
couches were spread : a second time the maid was 
sick for seven months with a quartan fever. c A 
third time they bethought them again of marriage : 
a third time a deadly chill settled on Cydippe. A 
fourth time her father abode it no more but set off 
to Delphian Phoebus, who in the night spake and 
said. "A grievous oath by Artemis thwarts thy 
child's marriage. For my sister was not vexing 
Lygdamis/* neither in Amyclae's shrine 6 was she 
weaving rushes, nor in the river Parthenius^ was she 
washing her stains after the hunt : nay, she was at 

• The oxen were to be bathed in the morning for the 
prenuptial sacrifice, but on the previous afternoon Cydippe 
fell ill. 

6 Epilepsy. We possess a Hippocratean treatise on it. 

c Plato, Timaeus, 86 a, Hippocrat. passim, " quartana 
febris " Plin. N.H. vii. 166, etc. 

d Lygdamis, a king of the Cimmerians who burnt the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, circ. 670 b.c. 

• Paus. iii. 18. 9. 

' River in Pontus, haunt of Artemis, Steph. Byz. s.v., 
Apoll. Rhod. ii. 938. __ 

firjjXov, rbv Bpicov, koX rrjs 'Aprt/judos rbv OvjiAv jrcti vapaivei 
0S.TTOV etiopKov Q.iro<pr)vaL rty Kdprjv. 

6 ififi&xiov ? cf. Hesych. s.v. ivvtixw Kp(nrrm . . . nvks 8& 

7 The punctuation is due to Prof. A. Piatt, rrjixos Piatt ; 
Tyjvov Papyrus. 8 fytfoi'Hunt; Oplov Papyrus. 
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A[^]Ao> 8* ?jv imSrjiJLOs, *Akovtiov ottttotg (ttj irals 

a>lLOG€v, ovk dXXov, wfufrlov i^e/Aevcu* 
&l K yp] v £' 1 ^AA* W P i0€\<r)>s avfx<f>pdSjxova 
ddadai, 

[7ra]vra TeXevryaeLS op/aa dvyarepog. 
dpyvpov ov (jLoAlfiw yap 2 'Ajcovtiqv dXXd <f>a€iva> 30 

KoSociS^s ot; y* dvcjdev 6 7revdep6s, avrdp 6 
Kctos 

yafifipos 'ApiaTGLLOV [Z^Jvos a^' i€o<€>an> 3 
'Ife/uou, ofai /x€/x-[^]A€V €7r' ovpeos dixpwveamv 4 

7rprqvv€iv x a X[€]7rrjv Matpav dvepxofJievqv, 35 
airctorftn to 8* a^/xa irapal Aids', <3 TC 6afx<L >voi 

TrXtfaaovTCu Xiveais oprvyes iv 5 ve^eXcus*" 
fj 0€oV avrdp 6 Na£ov c/fy ndXiv, elpero 8* avrrjv 

Kovprjv, rj 8' dv<a> ra) 7 7rav eKaXviffev €7tos. 
K^jvaS crcov 8 o t[c] Aoi7rdv, *Ak6vti€, creZo jJiereX- 

OeZv 40 

1 d/tify>i/£', i.e. A irfpvte. Callimachus affects such inverted 
order. 

2 Apytpy ob fi6\if3ov 7d/>? Aristaenet. i. 10 "dXXus re," 
0i;<r/, "Kudfarmp' 'AkovtI(p <rufdirrwv 01J fxdXifidov Slv (rvveirinU-etas 
&pytip(p t dXX' eKartpwdev 6 ydfios £<mu x/w<roOs." 

8 [Zt?]^* d^' Up<£>u)v Housman ; . . . Ttwrafjupiepwp (p, 
apparently deleted) Papyrus. 

4 ^ir' odpeos &fipibj>€<r<ru>=frag. anon. 70 Schneider, 
E.M. 8.v. Afifibiv . . . Xlyoyrai 8t Kai oi dpeiuoi kclI i/\f/rj\ol t6ttol 
otov iir* . . . &fx/3u)i>€<T<n. 

5 irKJiavovTai . . . iv = 4fiir\'fi<r<roi>Tai, cf. Horn. Od, xxii. 
468 f. u>s 8' Bt' Hp ij kI"x\cll rapvtrlirTcpoi TrAetcu | ?/wce' ivi- 
irX^wct, vb 0' iar^Kxi £vl d&fipip, Oppian, Hal. iii. 117. 

6 ve0Aats=nets. Hesych. vi<pea . . . /cal Xba 1 driparucd. 
Suid. pe<p£\r) . . . etdos 8ikt6ov drjpevrtKov. Arist. Birds, 194 
/id ircryfflas, /*d pe^Xaj, /td 8Urva. 

7 dvd r<jj Brinkmann ; aperws Papyrus. 

8 KTjvavaws Papyrus. The punctuation is due to Schwister. 
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home in Delos when thy child sware a that she would 
have Acontius, none other, for her bridegroom. But 
if thou wilt take me for thy adviser, thou wilt fulfil 
all the oath of thy daughter even as she announced. 6 
For I say that Acontius shall be no mingling of lead 
with silver, but of electrum c with shining gold. 
Thou, the father of the bride, art sprung from 
Codrus d : the Cean bridegroom springs from the 
priests of Zeus Aristaeus * the Lord of Moisture : 
priests whose business it is upon the mountain-tops 
to assuage stern Maera/ when she rises and to entreat 
from Zeus the wind whereby many a quail is entangled 
in the linen mesh." So spake the god. And her 
father went back to Naxos and questioned the maiden 
herself ; and she revealed to him the whole matter. 
And she was well again. For the rest, Acontius, 

a Aristaenet. i. 10 says the inscription on the apple was 
Md rty "Apreiuuv 'AkovtIq yafioufiat. Note that the ancients 
habitually read aloud. 

6 The reading of the beginning of the line is quite uncertain. 

0 Not amber here, but the metallic alloy of gold and silver. 

d The last king of Athens. 

« Aristaeus, son of Apollo and Cyrene (Pind. P. ix. 64 f.). 
When Ceos was suffering from pestilence owing to the heat 
of the dogstar, Aristaeus went there and built an altar to 
Zeus Icmaeus or Icmius, i.e. Zeus as god of Moisture, and 
established an annual sacrifice for him and Sirius on the 
hills of the island. Ever after Zeus caused the Etesian 
winds to blow for forty days after the rise of Sirius. Hence 
Aristaeus was worshipped in Ceos as Zeus Aristaeus (Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 516 ff. ; Nonnus v. 269 ff.). 

f The hound of Erigone : as a star = Sirius (Hesych. 
8.v. 9 Lycophron 334) or Procyon (Hygin. Astr. ii. 4, etc.). 



For the phrase cf. Lucian, Lexiphan. 12 ra&ry irpooireabvTes 6 
re Aa/juurlas kclI ij yvv^j ainrov . . . Utrevov iXeijirai <r<pa$' 1) 8t 
a&riica &r6'ev<re, koL <rws Ijv. Hesych. s.v. vyi-fis ' . . . <rwo$. 
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earat tyjv ISlrjv is Atovvoudha. 
Xq deos €VopK€iTO x koX t}\lk€S avrix ircuprjs 
<$>8ov 2 viL-qvaiovs ovk dvafiaXXofJLevovs . 

OV G€ 8oK€Cl> TTjflOVTOS, *Ak6vtI€ 9 VVKTOS €K€LV7)S 

dvri K€, rfj z /Jblrprfs fpl ,ao w*/>0€wijs, ±5 
ov o<f>vpov ^lkXclov 4, €7nrp€X0V dcrraxv^oow 

ov8 y a KeX«Li >vlt7)s iKTednoro Mi'Stj? 
Sc^aaflai, 5 ifrfftov 8* av ep.r\s imfidprvpes eUv 

olnves ov xaXeirov vqihis ^Iol Oeov. 
Ik §€ ydfjuov Keivoio fiey 9 ovvofia fieXXe vieodai* 50 

8^ yap 20* vpuerepov <f>vXov 'A/coiriaSai 

TTOVXV Tl KOLL 7T€piTl[LOV 6 'IouAtSl VaL€TaOVOlV, 

Kete, reov 8* rifieis tpuepov €kXvo^i€V 
TdVSe Trap* apxaiov EievojJLrjSeos os <k>ot€ irdaav 

vr\oov ivl l^vrj/irj Kardero puvdoXoya), 55 
apxpevos a>s 7 vvfi(/>r)OL[v i^valero KcapvKLrjOL, 

rds and Hapvrjooov Xis iSlaiije peyas, 

1 ctiopKeiro. Hunt compares schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 257 
iicelvovs iri) evopKufiev. * 

2 <rj>6ov Wilamowitz; eidov Papyrus, cf. Aristaenet. i. 
10 ivepybv vfUvaiov rj8oi>, ovk avapaWbfJLevov tri. 

3 rj Gilbert Murray ; Tys Papyrus. ^ Aristaenet. i. 10 
has diravra 5' o$v tifiws ppadtveiv £66k€i t# 'A/covr/y, Kal o0rc 
TjfJiApav tKelvrjs ivbfxure fjiaKportpav topaictvai otfre v<jkt* ppaxvripav 
rijs vvkt6s iKelvrjs, ovk av ijW&i-aTO rbv Mldov xP V0 ~bv, ov ^ 
rbv Tavr&Xov ttXoutov l<ro<rr&<rioP ijyeiTO Trj Kbpy. 

4 a<f>vpbv 'iQUXeiov = Callim. fr. 496, i.e. Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. iv. 329. 6 (Herodian ii. p. 861 Lentz) dtb Kal * 
(povrai rbv ZTjvddoroif ^7rct5^ rb apvQv 4k K€<pa\£(av KrrfriKbv 
t\eye Kal rbv KaWlfiaxou "xety> V IIoXv5<e>wreto; " Kal " <r<pvpbp 
*I<f>lK\€toy." Schneider wrongly combined the two phrases 

as one quotation. 
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it will be her business to go with thee to -her own 
Dionysias. a 

So faith was kept with the goddess, and her fellows 
straightway sang their comrade's marriage hymn, 
deferred no longer. Then I deem, Acontius, that 
for that night, wherein thou didst touch her maiden 
girdle, thou wouldst not have accepted either the 
ankle of Iphicles 6 who ran upon the corn-ears nor 
the possessions of Midas c of Celaenae. And my 
verdict would be attested by all who are not ignorant 
of the stern god. And from that marriage a great 
name was destined to arise. For, O Cean, your clan, t 
the Acontiadae, still dwell, numerous and honoured, 
at Iulis. d And this thy passion we heard from old 
Xenomedes,* who once enshrined all the island in a 
mythological history : beginning with the tale of how 
it was inhabited by the Corycian/ nymphs whom a 
great lion drave from Parnassus : wherefore also they 

a i.e. Naxos, Diodor. v. 52. 

b Iphiclus or Iphicles, son of Phylacus, father of Podarces 
and Protesiiaus, was proverbial for his speed of foot. He 
could run over a cornfield without bending the ears (Hesiod 
fr. 143 ap. Eustath. 11. ii. 693, Nonnus xxviii. 284 f., etc.). 

c Midas of Celaenae in Phrygia, proverbial for his wealth. 

d In Ceos, birthplace of Simonides and Bacchylides. 

• Xenomedes is cited by various grammarians, schol. 
Aristoph. Lys. 448 ; schol. Townl. II xvi. 328. Dion. Hal. 
De Thucyd. v. calls him 6 Xtos (read Kctos). 

f Nymphs of the Corycian cave on Parnassus, of. Ovid, 
Her. xx. 221 f. (Acontius to Cydippe) " Insula Coryciis 
quondam celeberrima nymphis Cingitur Aegaeo, nomine 
Cea, mari." 



6 Aristaenetus i. 10 has Kal <r6ft\f/rj<f>0L it&vtcs ifiol, foot 
H^l Kad&xaJ- tQv ipwracwv dfxadeis. 

6 Teplri/iov only here. 

7 dpxfiwos ws. Cf. Hymn Artem. 4 and fr. 9 6 . 
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'ICSpovacrav rep Kai p,iv i^rffxiaav, a>s re Kcpoj . . 

[*]o . . . dva[']ro . . . a>K€€V iv Kapvais* 
[a>]s re [uv iwdacravro riwv 9 A\a\d£ios aUl 60 

Zevs inl GaXirlyycDV Ipa fiofj Scleral 
YLapzs ofjuov AcAeycom, p,€T ovvopa 8* aAXo 
fSaXeadai 

OotjSou Kai MeAirjs tvis €0rjK€ K.i(os m 
iv 8* vfipw ddvaroiT re K€pavviov, iv Se yorjras* 

TeAxtvas fjidKapcov r ovk aXiyovra Oecov 65 
rjAea ArjfjLa)vaKra yepajv ivcOrjKaro SeAr jots', 

Kai yprjvv Ma/ccAa) fjbrjrepa Ae&Oirjs, 
as puovvas ore vfjerov dvirpenov elv€K dA[i]T[prjs 

vfipios daKiqdels eAAinov dOdvaror 
riaaapas a>s T€ noArjas 6 fxev reixwere Meya- 

K[A]rjs 70 

KapOaiav, X/o <v >aovs 2 8' TLvttvAos rjiAiOirjs 

€VKp7]V0V TJToAUdpOV 'lovAiSoS, aVTOLp 'A/C(U . . . 

Tloirjcrcrav Xa/otTa>i> tSpvpf 3 ivnAoKapLajv, 
darvpov "Atfrpaaros Se K<o >pv\ [ajtov, etne 8e, KcZc, 

^vyKpaQhn airraZs 6£vv eporra credev 75 
irpiafivs irrjrvfJLLrj fjLefxeArjfjLivos, evdev 6 naiSos 

fJivOos is r)iA€T€pr)v eSpafic KaAAt07r^v. 4 
ov yap ras noAicov olKTjvias aarofiac rjSrj' 

€<rri yc Hiaaiov ZiTjvos ottis tt . . . idrjv. 
dAA' i . . vqa. Kpovrova s. 80 

1 Kipw . . kt\. The reading is quite uncertain. No 
connexion is known between Ceos and any of the towns 
called Caryae (in Laconia, Arcadia, and Lycia). 

2 xP €L(rov h apparently, Papyrus. 

8 Upvfx. The reading is doubtful, the noun not being 
* found elsewhere with v snort. 

° Heraclid. Ilcpl TroXtretwv ix. (Miiller, F.H.O. ii. p. 214) 
iKaXeiTO fj& 'Ydpovaa rj vrjeos • Xfryovrai 5t oiicTj<rcu Nivx0cu irpbrepov 
afrHiV QopfoavTos 5£ atfr&s \4ovtos ek Kdpvaroy Siaffivai. dib 
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called it Hydrussa, a and how . . . dwelt in Caryae. 
And how they dwelt in it whose offerings Zeus of 
the War-Cry ft evermore receives to the sound of 
trumpets — Carians and Leleges together; and how 
Ceos, son of Phoebus and Melia, caused it to take 
another name. Withal the insolence and the light- 
ning death and therewith the wizard Telchines c and 
Demonax, who foolishly regarded not the blessed 
gods, did the old man put in his tablets, and aged 
Macelo, mother of Dexithea, whom alone the death- 
less gods left scatheless, what time for sinful insolence 
they overturned the island. And how of its four 
cities d Megacles built Carthaea, and Eupylus, son of 
the heroine Chryso, the fair-fountained city of Iulis, 
and Acae . . . Poeessa, seat of the fair-tressed 
Charites, and how Aphrastus built the city of 
Coresus. And blent therewith, O Cean, that old 
man, lover of truth, told of thy fierce love : whence 
came the maiden's story to my muse. For now I 
shall not sing of the foundations of cities . . . 

Kal aKfxar^piov Tijt Ktw Aiuv KaXeirai. K^ws 5* 4k Nclvic&ktov 
Stands (pKiae, Kal av clvtov rai'm/jv (bvdfiaaav. 

6 Herodot v. 119 says "the Carians alone of all people 
that we know offer sacrifice to Zeus Stratios." 

e Our chief authorities for the legend referred to here are 
Pindar, Paeans, iv. 42 fF., Bacchylides i. , Ovid, Ibis and scholia. 
The story in outline is that the Telchines, mythical crafts- # 
men and wizards, provoked the wrath of the gods. So Zeus , ^ .* 
and Poseidon "sent the land and all the host of the people^ . ^ * ; ; , 
into the depths of Tartarus '* (Pind. I. c. ), but spared Dexithea \ , a a> * 
and her sisters, daughters of Damon (here called Demonax), 
because they had entertained Zeus and Apollo. Macelo in 
the Ibis, scholia is called sister of Dexithea, not mother. 
Dexithea became mother of Euxantius by Minos of Crete. 
See Jebb, Bacchylides, pp. 443 ff. • 

d The names of the founders of the cities of the Cean 
tetrapolis are otherwise unknown. For the towns see 
Steph. Byz. s.v. 
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fxefifiAcTO 8* €i(J7rirq\cus, omrore Kovpos 101 

(fxoXcOV ^€ XoCTpOV. 

E.M. s.v. clanvrjArjs. That this belongs to the 
Cydippe episode may be inferred from Aristaenet. i. 10 
ol 8k (friAoOcdfJLOVCS rod koXKovs els StSaovcaAou 
irpo'Covra irepicaKoiTovv crvvcodovvres dXAtfXovs, 

7ToX\ol KCU <f>L\€OVT€S * &KOVTLOV ^KOU €pa^€ 

owoiroraL Ei/ccAa? €K kvXIkcov Xdrayas. 
Athenaeus xv. 668 b ; cf. 668 e. 

ay/oaSe tw 7rdcrr)crw irri irpoxdvrjaiv €<f>olra. 
Schol. Soph. Antig. 80. Cf. Aristaenet. i. 10 kclI 
€is dypov inl rrdarj 7Tpo<f>do€i rov iraripa <f>€vyojv 
i<f>oira. - 

aAA' ivl 8rj <f>Xoioloi l K€KOfifJL€va roooa <f>ipoir€ 
ypdfJLfJbara Kv8i7r7rrjv ova ipcovoi KaXrjV. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 144 t8iov ipaordjv rd 
t6jv ipcofJLevcov ovofxara ypd<f>€W iv rots roixois 
fj 84vopois rj </>vXXois ovtojs- 6 8elva kolXos' kcli 
irapd KaAAt/Lca^a>* dAA* ktX.\ cf. Aristaenet. i. 10 
tt0€, <S 8iv8pa, koX vovs v/jllv yivovro kcu <f>u>vri> 

07TO)S aV€?7TOtT€ " Kv8l7T7T7) KdXlj" fj yOVV TOCFaVTCl 

1 <f>\oiouri Bentley; <f>ij\\oi<ri. 

° E.M. s.v. elairv-ffK^ ... 6 iirb rod tpwos elairvebfxevos. 
AcLKcdaifiAvios yb.p dairveiv <f>a<ri rb £pav. Cf. E.M. s.v. dtrrjs ; 
schol. Theocr. xii. 13 efoirviXos 6 ipa-frfy, df-njs 6 ipup-evos. 

b Hesych. s.v. <fxa\e6v % dtda<TKa\eiov. Suid. s.v. <t><a\ebv rb 
iraidevT'fiptot>''ItoP€s. Cf. E.M. s.v. dTrot/nbXios and Pollux iv. 19 
and 41, ix. 41. 
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III. 2(169) 

And the youth attracted lovers a whenever he 
went to school b or bath. 

III. 3 (102) 

And many for love of Acontius when they drank 
the wine poured from their cups upon the ground 
Sicilian heel-taps. c 

III. 4(26) 

Wherefore upon every pretext d he went to the 
country. Cf. Aristaenet. i. 10 and on every excuse 
he went to the country. 

III. 5(101) 

But graven on your bark* may ye bear such writing 
as shall declare "Cydippe beautiful." 

Scho 1 !. Aristoph. Ach. 144 : It was the peculiar 
custom of lovers to write the names of the beloved 
upon walls, trees, leaves: "Beautiful So-and-so." 
So inCallimachus: But etc.; cf. Aristaenet. : Would, 
O trees, that you had understanding and voice, so 
that you might say " Beautiful Cydippe " ; or might 

c The reference is to the game of cottabos (see Diet, of 
Ant. for various ways of playing it). It is said to be a 
Sicilian invention, Athen. xv. 668. 

d Hesych. 8. v. Trpox&vy, VKrjxf/is, 7rp6<pa<ri$ } kcli KdXijirrpa, 
Callira. Hymn vi, 74. 

• For the custom of writing the name of the beloved upon 
trees cf. Theocr. 18. 47, Verg. Eel 10. 53, Propert. i. 18. 22, 
Ovid>&r. 5. 21, etc. 
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Kara t&v <f>\oia>v iyK€Ko\ap,fi€va <f>4povr€ ypdpu- 
[xara oaa ttjv Kv8l7T7rrjv inovo/JidcFCL KaXrjv. 

Xipos iy<o, tI hi <joi tov8* iiridr^Ka <f>6fiov; 
Hesych. s.v. XeipLoevra. Probably from the 
Cydippe episode, cf. Aristaenet. i. 10 n 8c aoi 
rovrov €7rf}yov rov <f>6j3ov; 

T<bs fiev 6 Mvqadpxcws €<f>7j ££vos, cS8e crvvawto. 
Priscian, Inst, Gramm, ii. 12; cf. i. 11 and 30; 
Hephaestion i. 8. 

E.M. s.v. f$p£<f>os, to veoyvov ncuSlov. KvpLoos 
irrl dv9pa)7TOV, KaAAt/Lca^os 1 iv rpira) t&v AItIojv 
Kal inl oK.vp.vov riOrjmv. 

IV. 

In the restoration given it isiiassumed that the goddess 
invoked is Aphrodite who is closely associated with the 
Graces. The " queen " of v. 2 is taken to be Berenice, 
wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, who was the " fourth of the 
Graces," Callimach. Ep. 52. 'Aprjv in v. 1 may he a veiled 
allusion to the Syrian war. In v. 6 the allusion may be 
to some lost passage of Hesiod in praise of Aphrodite. 
For other restorations see Hunt and Piatt, //. cc. 

Hunt, Oxyrhynch. Pap. vii. (1910). A. Piatt, CI. 
Qu. Jan. 1911. As the subscription in the papyrus 
shows, this is the conclusion of the fourth and last 
book of the Aitia. The restoration here given is 
merely experimental. 
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at least carry, graven on your bark, words to call 
Cydippe beautiful. 

III. 6 (229) 

Shameless me ! why did I set such /fear upon 
thee?* 



III. 7 (27) 

As the guest of Mnesarchus b said, so I agree. 
III. 8 (28) 

Bp€<}>os, the newly born child; properly of a 
human being. Callimachus in Aitia iii. applies it 
also to a whelp. 

° Acontius expresses remorse for having exposed Cydippe 
to the anger of Artemis. 

* The father of Pythagoras was called Mnesarchus, but the 
reference here is unknown. 
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u Aprjv 1 or ifiTj Moved 7r[od 9 i\]d<J€TCu. 
[tJJttou Kal XaptTCov [crv Aox€vr]p(,a, fxala 2 8' 
dvdaarjs 

[rjfjL€]r€prjs, ov d€ tff€v8ov[vixa)* aroJ/Lcart 
irdvr dyadrjv Kal rrdvra T[eX]€G<f>6pov €hr€\y 
doihos 

Kctvos * r<p Movaai TroXXd vefxovrL jSora 5 
^crvv fivOovs ifldAovTO nap 9 txy[i]ov 6££os Ittttov 

X<LLp€> <*VV €V€(TToX 8' €pX € ° AoJLT€p7) . 

Xalpe, Zed, fjicya Kal ov, crdaj 8* [oAo]i> oXkov 

dvaKTQJV 

avrap iy<h Movaecov ne^os [e]7T€t/u vopov. 



Steph. Byz. s.v. Aenrvids, Kcofjurj QeacraAlas rrcpl 
Adpiaaav, orrov <f>aal rov 'A7roAAa>ra 8€i7nnjaraL 

TTpGiTOV OT€ €K TCOV TefXTTCCDV KaOapdels V7T€- 

crrpetffev' Kal rw naiSl rco SiaKopLicrrfj rrjs hd<f>V7]s 

1 apiv Papyrus. The letter following Movaa is very 
doubtful. Hunt takes it for r. We might read r[tv'. 

2 fAoia Hunt. 

3 xj/evdSwixos with short antepenult does not seem to 
occur, but cf. ip€v56v€ipo$. Cf. Hesych. yf/evSdwviJm 6veipof 
\f/ev8o\6yoi. 

4 Hunt gives Ktlvy, but there are signs of correction. 
The reference is to Hesiod whom the Muses visited, Hes. 
Theog. 22 f., Ovid, Fast. vi. 13. Cf. Fronto, Ep. ad Marc. 
i. 2 " Hesiodum pastorem . . . aormientem poetam ais 
factum. At enim ego memini olim apud magistrum .me 
legere : -Koipukvi ixrfKa v4/jlovtl trap' txviov 6&os tirirov \ 'K<rt6S( i > i 



a Hippocrene, Hesiod, Th. 6, a spring on Helicon, 
feigned to have been caused by the hoof of Pegasus, the 
winged horse of Bellerophon : hence called Ilriya<rls Kpty^ 
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IV. 1 

. . . When some day my Muse shall propitiate War. 
Surely, O thou who didst assist at the birth of the 
Graces and who didst bring to birth my Queen, not 
with lying lips did the minstrel call thee of perfect 
excellence and of perfect fulfilment; that minstrel 
with whom as he herded many sheep the Muses 
held converse beside the footprint of the swift 
Horse. a Hail to thee and do thou come with 
prosperous b weal. Hail, greatly hail to thee also, 
O Zeus ! do thou save all the house of our kings ! 
and I will visit the haunt of the Muses on foot. c 

IV. 2 (32) 

Deipnias, a village of Thessaly near Larissa, where 
Apollo is said to have dined first on his return from 
Tempe after purification. d And it was the custom 

Mosch. iii. 78; " Pegasis unda," Martial ix. 59; "fons 
caballinus," Pers. ProL 1. 

b XuLTtpy: the comparative is hardly to be rendered in 
English. The phrase is a ritualistic one, e.g. we know from 
extant tablets that a usual form of inquiry at the oracle at 
Dodona was " A. asks . . . whether if he do so and so, it 
will be for him \u)iov ical dfietvov." The antique nature of the 
word is noticed by Lucian, Lexiphan. 21 rj S'-ds ko\ afwjytmj 
Kal XyaTe. 

c Callimachus will henceforth devote himself to prose 
writing. 

d After slaying the Python Apollo had to go into 
banishment tifl he was purified of the murder. He went 
to Tempe (Plut. Aet. Or. 12) where he was purified by 
Carmanor of Crete (Paus. x. 7. 2). This was com- 
memorated by a solemn pilgrimage to Tempe every ninth 
year when a branch of laurel was carried home by a boy 
called daphn&phoros. 
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eOos els rtfvSe 7rapay€V0fJLevq> henrvtiv KaXXifiaxos 
rerdfyra)' 

Acnrvias evdev [JLiv SctSe^arat. 

Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrep. 35, Migne, Patrol. Gr. 
viii. p. 124 TifJiarcu Si ns kcu OaA^oo? Kara 
7rpvfivav rjpeos] . . . o 8c Kara 7Tpvfjt,vas rjpeos 
9 Av8poy€<os icrrLV, vlos Mlvojos, ovtcjds ovofxaaOels 
on Kara trpipvas rcov V€<ov ISpvro, <hs KaAAt/Aa^off 
eV 8' ra>v Atricov fj,€[j,vr)Tai. 

Harpocration s.v. v A/crta dy<hv rraXacos fjv cos 
SrjXov 7tol€l KaAAt/Lca^oy iv rto irepl dya>vajv. 

Cf. Suid. s.v. "Aktiol, Bekker, Anecd. 373. 80. The 
Tlepl dywvajv being otherwise unknown, this prob- 
ably belongs to the Aitia. 

Chronicon Paschale iii., Migne, Patrol. Gr. xcii. 
293 tov 8e Ittttikov dytbva 6 'EvvdXios dpfxacri 
8(,7T<I)\o(,s i(/>€vp€, Ka0<bs crvveypdiffaro KaAAt/Lca^o? 
. . . iv TOIS AItlois avrov. 

Clem. Alex. Protrep. ii. p. 32, Migne, Patrol. Gr. 
viii. 117 "AprefJLiv 'ApKaSes 9 Airayxoixivqv koXov- 
fiivrjv TTpoarpiiTOVTai, a*s <f>r]GFi KaXXipiaxos iv 
AItlols. 

a Paus. viii. 23. 6 "About a furlong from Caphyae 
(in Arcadia) is a place Condylea, where there is a grove 
and temple of Artemis — anciently called * Artemis of 
Condylea,' but they say her name was changed for the 
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for the boy who brought the laurel to dine when he 
arrived at this village. Callimachus [^itfta] iv. 

Whence Deipnias receives him. 
IV. 3 (33 b) 

A certain Hero -at -the -stern is honoured at 
Phalerum] . . . this is Androgeos, son of Minos, so 
named because he was set up on the sterns of ships, 
as Callimachus tells in Aitia iv. 

From Uncertain Books 
1 

The Actia was an ancient games' meeting, as 
Callimachus shows in his work on Games. 



2 

The equestrian contest with two-horse cars was 
invented by Enyalios, as Callimachus has written 
. . , in the Aitia. 

3 

The Arcadians worship Artemis under the title 
of Artemis Hung, a as Callimachus says in the Aitia. 

following reason. Some children who were playing about 
the temple — how many they do not say — found a rope, 
which they tied round the throat of the image of the 
goddess, saying 'Artemis is being hung.' When the 
people of Caphyae found out what the children had done, 
they stoned them to death. Whereupon an epidemic of 
miscarriage attacked their women, until the Pythian 
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Schol. AD Horn. //. ii. 145 Karamaovros 8e 
rod 7rcu8ds to VTTOKcifJLevov irikayos 'Yicapiov 
fxcToyvofjidcrOr] . . . iaropcl . . . KaXXifiaxos ev 
AItlols. 

Probus on Vergil, Georg. iii. 19 Molorchi mentio 
est apud Callimachum in Alritov libris. 

Servius on Vergil, A. i. 408 Cur dextrae iungere 
dextram Non datur] maiorum haec fuerat salutatio, 
cuius rei to atnov, i.e. causam, Varro Callimachum 
sequutus exposuit, asserens omnem eorum honorem 
dextrarura constitisse virtute. Ob quam rem hac se 
venerabantur corporis parte. 



Schol. Ovid, Ibis 475 sacerdos Apollinis Delii 
Anius fuit, ad quern quum venisset per noctem 
Thasus a canibus laniatus est, unde null us canis Delon 
accedit auctore Callimacho. 

priestess told them to bury the children and make yearly 
offerings to them (ivaylfav airois Karh. £ros), as they had 
been put to death unjustly. The Caphyans carry out the 
injunction of that oracle to this day and— what was also 
enjoined in the oracle — they have ever since called the 
goddess at Condylea * Artemis Hung.'" 
a Icarus, son of Daedalus. 

6 Molorchus (Molorcus), a peasant of Cleonae, who 
entertained Heracles when he came to slay the Nemean Hon. 
The story is connected with the foundation of the Nemean 
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4 (5) 

His boy a having fallen, the underlying sea had its 
name changed to the " Icarian " sea, as Callimachus 
tells in the Aitia. 

5 (6) 

Molorchus 1 is mentioned by Callimachus in the 
Aitia. 

6 (8) 

Why is it not granted me to join right hand to 
right hand?] This was our ancestors' manner of 
salutation, the cutiov of which Varro has explained, 
following Callimachus, asserting that all their 
honour lay in the strength of their right hands ; 
wherefore they paid respect to one another with 
that part of the body. 

7 (9) 

Anius c was priest of Apollo at Delos. Thasus, 
visiting him at night, was torn by dogs ; hence no 
dog has access to Delos, according to Callimachus. 

games. In many respects it is a close parallel to the story 
of Hecaie and Theseus. Cf. Nonnus xvii. 52 ff. ; Steph. 
Byz. s.v. UoXopda; Stat. 8. iii. 1. 29, iv. 6. 51, Th. iv. 160 
etc. ; Tibull. iv. 1 ; E. Maass, " Alexandrin. Fragm." in 
Hermes xxiv. (1889), p. 520 ff. 

0 The reference of this to the Aitia is pure con- 

i'ecture. For Anius cf. schol. Lycophr. 580. Thasus was 
lis son, Hygin. 247. A similar story of the exclusion of 
horses from the temple of Artemis on account of the death 
of Hippolytos is saia, by Servius on Verg. Aen. vii. 778, to 
have been mentioned by Callimachus in the Aitia (fr. 7 
Schneider). 
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Our knowledge of this poem is derived mainly from 
the translation by Catullus, who in his 65th poem tells 
Ortalus that, his brother's death having made it impossible 
for him to write poetry, he is sending him a translation 
from Callimachus : 

Sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Ortale, mitto 
Haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae. 

The translation referred to may well be the 66th poem of 
our editions, the Coma Berenices. We have small means 
of judging whether the poem is a strict translation or 
only a paraphrase. 

Berenice was the daughter of Magas, King of Cyrene, 
who was a son of Berenice I., wife of Ptolemy I. Though 
long betrothed to Ptolemy 111., she does not appear to 
have actually become his wife till after his accession to 
the throne of Egypt (which was at latest in 246 b.c.) ; cf. 
Callim. lxvi. 11 ' r novo auctus hymenaeo." About the time 
that Ptolemy III. came to the throne his sister Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had become the wife 
of Antiochus II. of Syria, was murdered, as was Antiochus 
himself, by Laodice, the divorced wife of Antiochus, who 
caused her own son Seleucus II. Callinicus to be pro- 
claimed king. Thus broke out the Aaodliceios 7r6Xe/ios 
{GIG. 2905) or Third Syrian War. 

On the departure of her husband for the war Berenice 
vowed to the gods for his safety a lock of her hair, which 
upon his return was dedicated in the temple of Arsinoe 
Aphrodite at Zephyrium. The lock mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Thereupon Conon, the court astronomer, pre- 
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tended to identify it with the delicate group of stars, 
thenceforth known as Coma Berenices, lying within the 
circle formed by Ursa Major, Bootes, Virgo, and Leo ; cf. 
Catull. lxvi. 65 ff. " Virginis et saevi contingens riamque 
Leonis Lumina, Callisto iuncta Lycaoniae, Vertor in 
occasum, tardum dux ante Booten, qui vix sero alto 
mergitur Oceano " ; cf. Hygin. Astron. ii. 24, Hesych. s.v. 
BepevUris rrXd/cafAos. The title of the poem is conjectural 
and the fragments are assigned to it on the evidence of 
Catullus. 
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i}8e Kovcov p? efSXeijsev iv rjepi, rov BepeviKrjs 
/36(jTpvxov, ov Ketvrj iraaw eOrjKe Oeols. 
Schol. Arat. 146 JZovcov 6 fiaOrjixarLKOs UroXe- 
fxaicp ^a/ot^o/Lccvos 1 IBepeviKrjs nXoKafiov i£ avrov 
[sc. Xeovros] KarrjarepLcrc. tovto kcu KaAAZ/Lta^os' 
7tov <j>r)criv iJSe Kovcov €f}\€iff€V . . . ov t* 
dpa . . . OeoLGLV. The text is that of Muretus but 
it is quite uncertain whether the words of the schol. 
are a continuous quotation. Catullus lxvi. 7 ff. Idem 
me ille Conon caelesti in lumine vidit E Bereniceo 
vertice caesariem Fulgentem clare, quam cunctis 
ilia deorum Levia protendens bracchia pollicita est. 



Catullus lxvi. 25 f. at te ego certe Cognoram a 
parva virgine magnanimam ; cf. Hygin. Astron. ii. 24. 



° The epithet used by Callimaehus was probably 
fiey&Ov/xos, less likely fieya\6tf/vxos. Hygin. Astron. ii. 24> 
says that Callimaehus called her great-souled (m<ignanima) 
because when her father Ptolemy (sic) was terrified by a 
multitude of enemies and sought safety in flight, Berenice, 
being accustomed to riding, mounted a horse, rallied the 
rest of the army, slew several of the enemy, and put the 
rest to flight. He mentions, too, Callimaehus and others 
as saying that she kept horses and sent them to the Olympic 
games. But the epithet "great-souled" has reference 
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And Conon beheld me in the sky, me the curl of 
Berenice which she dedicated to all the gods. 

Schol. Arat. 146 Conon the mathematician, to 
please Ptolemy, made a constellation, " The Lock of 
Berenice/' out of the Lion. That is what Callimachus 
means : " And Conon," etc. 



2 (35) 

But thee certainly from a little maiden I knew 
to be great-souled.* 

rather to the episode of Demetrius the Beautiful (6 *aX6s), 
brother of Antigonus Gonatas and son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and, through his mother Ptolemais, grandson of 
Ptolemy Soter. Apama (Asinoe according to Justin), 
widow of Magas, wisning to break off the betrothal arranged 
by Magas between Berenice and the future Ptolemy III., 
invited Demetrius to Cyrene with a view to his marriage 
with Berenice. Unfortunately he bestowed his affections 
rather on his prospective mother-in-law ; this coupled with 
his haughty bearing offended both the soldiers and the 
populace ; in the end he was slain in Apama's room : " quo 
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<jrjv re Kapr]V a&fiocra gov re fitov. 

E.M. s.v. OrjXaficbv . . . ct/wjrat /cat OtjXvkcos 
Kaprj, cos 7rapa KaAAi/zaxar t}v (sic) re ktX. 

Catullus lxvi. 39 f. Invita, O regina, tuo de vertice 
cessi, Invita, adiuro teque tuumque caput. 



XaAuj8coj> cos airoXoiTO yevos, 
yeiodev avreXXovra kolkov <f>vrov ol fuv e<f>rjvav. 

Schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 373 (cf. i. 1323) XdXv^s 
. . . [i€fivr]T(u avrcov /cat KaAAt/xa^o?* XaAujScov 
ktX. 

Catullus lxvi. 48 ff. Iuppiter, ut Chalybon omne 
genus pereat, Et qui principio sub terra quaerere 
venas Institit ac ferri fingere duritiem ! 



iTplv darepi too HepeviKrjs. 

Achilles, Etoraycoy. Arat. p. 134 Petavius : o 
KaAAt/xa^os" " iTpiv /ctA." inl rod 7rAo/ca/xou (frqcrlv. 

Catullus lxvi. 80 ff. Non prius unanimis corpora 
coniugibus Tradite . . . Quam iucunda mihi munera 
libet onyx. 

interfecto Berenice et stupra matris salva pietate ulta est 
et in matrimonio sortiendo iudicium patris secuta " (Justin 
xxvi. 3). This is strongly supported by the next words of 
Catullus : "Anne bonum oblita est facinus, quo regium adepta 
es Coniugium, quo non fortius ausit alis ? " 

° The Lock protests that it was reluctant to leave 
Berenice's head. 
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3 (35 b) 

I swear by thy head a and by thy life. 



4 (35 c) 

Perish the race of the Chalybes who brought to 
light that evil plant which springs 6 from the earth ! 



5 (35 d) 

[Do not ye new-wed brides enter the bridal bed] 
till to the star of Berenice [ye have offered perfumes c ]. 

6 With avriWovra supply atdrjpov (iron}. The Lock 
protests that it could not help itself against tne iron shears : 
"Quid facient crines cum ferro talia cedant?" Catull. lxvi. 47, 
cf. *'Sed qui se ferro postulet esse parem?" lxvi. 42, and 
invokes a curse upon the Chalybes, the renowned iron- 
workers in Pontus (Strabo 549 f., Xen. Anab. v. 5. 1, 
Dion. Per. 768, Apoll. Rh. ii. 1001 ff.). 

c Athenaeus xv. 689 a speaks of Berenice's fondness 
for perfumes : i}Kfxa£e 6& Kal iv 1 'A\e£a* 8pda (fitpa) 8ia irXovrov 
Kal 8ta tV 'Apeivdys Kal BepevlKr/s <nrovdfy, iybero 8& Kal iv 
Kvp^vy frdSirov xpV^TdraTOP Ka$' tv x/>6vov ^ BepevLKrj y fiey&Xr). 
Cf. Catoill. lxvi. 77 f. " Quicum ego, dum virgo quondam fuit, 
omnibus expers Unguentis, una milia multa bibi." 
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icrxcLTvrjv tmo we^av lAeirprao \eovros. 
E.M. s.v. iAeuqTqs' 6 Aecov €<rx<j.Tir\v kt\. 
Hecker was probably right in referring this to the 
Bep. IIA. of Callimachus ; cf. Catullus, lxvi. 65 f. 
Virginis et saevi contingens namque Leonis Lumina. 

* This describes the position in the sky of the Coma 
Berenices. 



BPArxos 

Branghus, son of a Delphian Smicrus and a Milesian 
mother, was beloved of Apollo (in one version he was 
Apollo's son) who gave him the gift of prophecy. He 
founded at Did y ma or Didymi near Miletus a temple of 
Apollo with cult similar to that of the Delphic oracle. 
Its oracle was consulted by Croesus (Herod, i. 46), who . 
dedicated offerings in the temple (Herod, i. 92, v. 36), by 
the Cumaeans (Herod, i. 157), and Necos, king of Egypt, 



Hephaest. p. 30. 19 Consbruch : (Uepl xopia^i- 
kov). Kal tw 7T€VTajJL€Tpa) he KaAAt/xa^o? oXov 
7Toir]iia rov TSpdyxov avvedrjKC. 
Aalfioves evvfJLVOTdToi OotjSc 1 re Kal Zcu, AtSv/icov 
yevdpxa . 2 

1 E.M. s.v. Aidv/mtos quotes the last six words ; cf. 
Terent. Maur. 1885 ff. " De choriambo : Nec non et memini 
pedibus quater his repetitis Hymnum Battiadem Phoebo 
cantasse lovique Pastorem Branchum : quem captus amore 
pudico Fatidicas sortes docuit depromere Paian/ 

2 ycv&pxa E.M. ; yevdpxai Hephaest. 
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6 (fr. anon. 88) 

By the utmost verge of the fervid Lion. a 

The obscure word iXei^rrjs is derived according to the 
E.M. "either from 2X17= heat, which is called etXri, with 
the addition of iota, or from £Xos= marsh, because before 
being made a constellation they dwelt in marshes." The 
reference, in any case, of Aenfrrao and certainly of Catullus's 
"saevi" is to the heat at the time when the sun enters 
Leo in July, cf. Arat. 150 f. 



BRANCHUS 

dedicated there the dress in which he had won some 
notable victories (Herod, ii. 159). See further Paus. 
vii. 2. 4, Strabo 421, Conon ap. Phot. Bibl. pp. 136 and 
140. The temple was pillaged and burnt by the 
Persians in 494 b.c. (Herod, vi. 19, Strabo 634), but was 
rebuilt on a scale so huge that it remained unroofed 
(Strabo I.e.). The remains have been excavated in 
modern times by Haussoullier and later by Wiegand. 



And Callimachus has composed a whole poem, 
" Branchus," in the (choriambic) a pentameter: e.g. 
"Gods who are well w6rthy of s6ng, Phoebus and 
Zeus, Didyma's ancient founders." 

0 Hephaestion in this chapter explains that a chori- 
ambic line may consist of pure choriambs or be com- 
bined with iambi : as a general rule, when the line is 
catalectic, it ends in an iambic clausula (jcardfcAeis), i.e. in an 
amphibrach - J) or bacchius - -), the last syllable 
being indifferent (Adid<popos=ancep8). 
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The following fragments are quoted by various writers 
from the Epigrams of Callimachus. There is some ground 
for supposing that Callimachus published a separate 
volume under this title. Thus Suidas s.w. 'Apxlptos, 
'AttoWwpIov, ypapuariKds. Twv KaWifiAxov 'Emypanfji&TW 
iZtywrw seems to imply such a volume. Cf. Plin. Ep. 
iv. 3. And Suid. s.v. Maptav6$ tells us that Marianus, 
among other iambic paraphrases of the poets (Theocritus, 
Apollonius, Aratus, etc.), wrote "a paraphrase of Cal- 
limachus's Hecale, Hymns, Aitia, and Epigrams in 6810 
iambics." Incidentally it may be noted that Suidas says 
the paraphrase of Aratus (our text, including the Dissemeiae, 
gives 1154 lines) occupied 1140 iambics. 

avros 6 Mwfios 
€ypa<f>€V ev robots o rs.povos eari ao<f>os. 
rjviSe kov KOpaKes reyecov em Kola ovvrjirrcu 
Kp&tpvow kcu KC09 adOi yevrjaofAeOa. 
Diog. Laert. ii. Ill AidScopos' 'Afiewiov *\aoevs, 
kcu avrog KpoVos 1 €ttLk\t)v [i.e. as well as Apol- 
loniusj, 7T€pl oS </>r)cn KaAAt/xa^o? cv.cmypa/x/xaaty • 
" avros . . . ao<j>6s'* Sextus Empir. Adv. math. i. 309 
St€ kcu to tvxov €7nypafiji,dTiov ovx otoi re elai 
vorjacu, KoBcvnep kcu to U7to rod KaAAt/xa^ou els 
AioScopov tov Kpovov crvyypa<f>ev, " rjviSe . . . yevrj- 
aoiieOa." Bentley was probably right in combining 
the two fragments as one. 
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1 (70) 

• Blame himself wrote upon the walls : " Cronus a is 
wise." Behold the crows upon the roof are croaking, 
" What is a Co-nex Sentence ? " and " What is the 
proof of Immortality ? " 

a The reference is to Diodorus of Iasos, one of the later 
philosophers of the Megaric school. The nickname Cronus 
— indicating an " old fogy " — is said to have been applied 
in the first instance to his teacher Apollonius of Cyrene 
and from him applied to his pupil ; Strabo 658 and 638, cf. 
Diog. Laert. I.e., who says that in the presence of Ptolemy 
Soter certain dialectical questions were put to him by 
Stilpon, and being unable to answer them offhand, vird rod 
paffiKiws rd re &\\a breri/v/jOii kclI 5$ koX Kp6vos ^Kovtrev eV 
<TK(A>fjL/JxiTos fUpei. His doctrines, the epigram implies, were 
so current that the very crows upon the roof discussed 
them. Koia ffwrjirrai, i.e. iroid 4<ttw dj-uafiara crvvrjfjLfjLiva, 
refers to the classification of sentences or propositions 
("profata " or "proloquia " (Varro), "pronuntiata " (Cicero)) 
into simple (dTrXa), adjunct (trwi^/ieVa), and complex 
(trvfiTreirkeyfjAva). If one says "7/>d#€t," the absence of the 
subject makes this what the Stoics called a Karrjydprifia ; if one 
says ypd<pet Zw/cpdrijs, we have an d|f w/za because it is now com- 
plete in itself (avroreXts), Diog. Laert. vii. 63, cf. Aulus Gellius 
xvi. 8, 4 " redimus igitur necessario ad Graecos libros. ex 
quibus accepimus d£/a>/Aa esse his verbis : \€kt6v afrroreXis 
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ovSe to ypdfAfAa 
rjBdadrj to Xeyov fi via Aeonpeneos 
KelaOai K^tov dv8pa ... 

ov8 9 vfieas, UoXvSevKes, vireTpeoev, ol fieXdOpov 6 

fAeXXoVTOS 7TL7TT€LV €KTOS edeode 7TOT€ 

SaiTVfiovcDV diro fiovvov, ore JipawwvLos, acac, 
wXiodev fieydXovs oTkos erri 2/co7raSas\ 

Suid. s.v. St/iON/tS-qs" ' AKpayavTivos arpaTrjyds 
ovojia OoTvU;. Supa/coatot? Se eiroXiixovv ovtol* 
ovkovv 58e 6 Qoivd; StaAuet tov Ta<f>ov tov TiLfuovi- 
Sov . . . /cat €K twv Xidcov Twv8e dvicrrqm 

TTVpyOV, KOL KOLTOL TOVTOV idXo) Tj 7r6XlS. €OlK€ 

8c /cat KaAAi/ta^os' tovtols ofioXoyeiv ot/crt^erat 
yovv to dOeofiov epyov /cat Xeyovrd ye avrov 6 
KvprjvaZos 7T€7roirjK€ tov yXvKvv 7roirjTrjv " ov8e 
to ypdfjLfia rjSeoOrj to Xeyofievov vlov QeoTrpeirovs 
KeloOai Kyiov avSpa"' k&t elnwv arra eiriXeyei* 
" ovf? fjp,eas, UoXvSevKes, vireTpeaev, ot fie fieXd- 

OpOV p.eXX0VT0S 7TL7TT€LV €KTOS €O*€O*0at TTOTe Satru- 
fJLOVOJV &TTO jJLOVVOV, OT€ KpdVCOvicOV dldS wXtCT0€ 

ixeyas oXkos eirl OKOirdoas. Cf. Quintilian xi. 2. 11, 
Cicero, De oral. ii. 86. Simonides, writing in 
honour of the Scopadae, went out of his way to 
praise the Dioscuri. As the banquet at Crannon 
began, he was told that two strangers wished to 
speak to him, but, going out, he saw no one. 
Then the hall fell. 

&ir6<pavTov 6<top i<j> aury. . . . sed M. Varro . . ita finit : 
Proloquium est sententia, in qua nihil desideratur." Gellius 
goes on to define and illustrate trvvqiifitvov and <rvfiireir\€yfjL4vov : 
§ 9 f . " sed quod Graeci ' avviiwUvw d#w/Aa ' dicunt, alii 
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2(71) 

And he (Phoenix) respected not the inscription 
which declared that "I the son of Leoprepes" of 
Ceos lie here/' neither did he tremble before you, 6 
Polydeuces [and thy brother Castor], who, when the 
hall was about to fall, set me outside, alone of all the 
banqueters, when the house at Crannon, ah ! me, 
tumbled on the mighty sons of Scopas. 



nostrorum 'adiunctum,' alii 'eonexum' dixerunt. id 
'eonexum' tale est: 'si Plato ambulat, Plato movetur,' 
'si dies est, sol super terras est.' item quod iili 
' <rufnrc7rXry^vov,' nos vel 4 coniunctum * vel 'copulatum' 
dicimus, quod est eiusdem modi : * P. Scipio, Pauli filius, 
et bis consul fuit et triumphavit et censura functus est et 
conlega in censura L. Murami fuit.'" Cf. Sext. Erap. Adv. 
math. viii. 115 Ai65upos dt &\ridte ttval <pn)<n cvvt\\x\j.hov 6rep 

iwlybevSos. 

The argument for Immortality was connected with 
Diodorus' denial of the possibility of motion. " That which 
moves, moves either in the place where it is or in the place 
where it is not. Neither of these is possible ; therefore 
nothing moves. But if nothing moves, it follows that 
nothing perishes. For, by the same reasoning as before, 
since a living creature does not die in the time in which it 
lives nor in the time in which it does not live, it does not 
die at all. Therefore we shall always be alive and shall 
be born again" (ati$i yevrfadfieda). Sext. Empir. Adv. 
math. i. 309. 

a The restoration of this epigram is a good example 
of Bentley's genius. The Scopadae were a distinguished 
Thessalian family who had their seat at Crannon and 
Pharsalus. Scopas II. in whose honour Simonides of Ceos, 
son of Leoprepes (Paus. vi. 9. 9), wrote an epinicion, 
lost his life by the sudden fall of his house at Pharsalus or 
Crannon during a banquet. Cf. Valer. Max. i. 8. 

6 Was, i.e. Castor and Polydeuces. 
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Oeds 8e oi iepos vtcqs. 
Athen. vii. 327 a. In 284 c Athen. quotes the 
same fragment as iepos 84 rot iepos vktjs. 

is Avfirjv aTnovra Trjv 'A^at[a?. 
Steph. Byz. frag. p. 240 f. Mein. Av/xtj. 

AvSrj Kai iraxv ypdfxfjba teal ov ropov. 
Schol. Dion. Perieg. Bios Aiovvaiov p. 317 Bern- 
hardy ; cf. schol. v. 3, ibid. p. 977. 
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3 (72) 

A god to him is the holy hyces. a 
4(73) 

Departing to Dyme in Achaia. 

5 (74b) 

The Lyde 6 k is a dull writing and not clear. 

• Red mullet (?). But see Oalateia (37 Schn.). 

6 The Lyde was an elegiac poem by Antimachus of 
Colophon (contemporary with Plato), in which he sought 
to console his grief for the death of his wife Lyde by 
writing of similar cases. ; 
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?jj fiaXXov xpvoziov hr* 1 6</>pvaw Upov lyQvv, 
7) irepKCLS oaa t aAAa <j>epei fivdos dcrrreros SXp/qs. 

Athenaeus vii. 284 c KaXXifiaxos S' iv TaXareiq. 
tov xpvvo^pw* fj fiaXXov kt\. 

1 in' Meineke, cf. Plutarch, Mor. 981 d ; iv. 

a Nothing is known of this beyond the one quotation in 
Athenaeus. It is natural, especially in view of the nature 
of the quotation, to think of the love-story of the Nereid 
Galateia and the Cyclops Polyphemus, which was a 



TPAOEION 

€iXkvo€ 8e Spipuvv t€ ^dAov kvvos 6£v t€ Kevrpov 
atfyqKos' dw 9 dfJL<f>oT€pcov lov e^ci OTOfidrcov. 1 

Grammaticus in cod. Ambros. 222 fiaprvpct 8e 
. . . Kal . . . KaXAlfjuaxos' /cat yap irepl tov 
9 Apx^oxov Xeycov hr Tip Tpa^elco <f>r)oiv ovrcos' 
€iXkv(T€ ktX. 

1 <TTOfjL&T(iw] (rrdfiaTos Schneider. 

a The title of this poem is exceedingly obscure. It is 
known 1 to us by the following fragment only. Susemihl 
thinks it was a series of " Dichterportrate " or brief 
characterizations of poets. Dilthey compared the Imagines 
ofVarro. 
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. (37 Schneider) 

Or rather the gilthead, holy fish, 6 or perches and 
others that the infinite depth of the sea produces. 

favourite theme of the Alexandrine poets and their 
imitators. Theocrit. xi. etc. 

6 The discussion in Athenaeus is about the identity of 
the " holy fish." In this quotation it is identified with the 
gilthead {Chrysvphrys aurata), so named from the crescent- 
shaped yellow mark between the eyes. 



GRAPHEUM * 
(37 a Schneider) 

And he * drank the bitter wrath of the dog and 
the sharp sting of the wasp : he has venom from the 
mouth of both. 

* Archilochus of Paros circ. 650 b.c, famous for the 
bitterness of his lampoons or iambi. The Ambrosian 
grammarian derives iambus from I6s = poison, hence the 
quotation. There is a very similar anonymous epigram 
A. P. ix. 185 9 Apxi\6xov r&8e jUrpa koI -ffxticvm fafipoi, dvpov 
Kal <popefri)s lbs iireapoXlris. The same comparison of Archi- 
lochus to a mad dog underlies Hor. A. P. 79 " Archilochum 
proprio rabies armavit iambo." 
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The story of Hecale is told by Plutarch, Theseus ch. 14 j 
" Theseus, wishing to be actively employed, and at the 
same time to win the favour of the people, went out 
against the Marathonian bull, which was causing no small 
annoyance to the inhabitants of the Tetrapolis, and he 
overcame the bull and drove it through the city to exhibit 
it, after which he sacrificed it to Apollo Delphinius. 
Hecale and the legend of her reception and entertainment 
(of Theseus) seem to be not quite without some portion 
of truth. For the demes round about used to meet and 
hold a Hecalesian festival in honour of Zeus Hecalus, and 
honoured Hecale, whom they called by the pet name 
Hecaline, because when she entertained Theseus, who at 
the time was quite young, she addressed him as an old 
woman would and greeted him with that sort of pet 
names. When Theseus was setting out to the contest 
she vowed in his behalf to offer a sacrifice to Zeus if he 
came back safe. She died, however, before his return, 
and received the above mentioned honours, in return 
for her hospitality, by order of Theseus, as Philochorus 
relates." Of. Steph. Byz. s.v. 'E/cdX^* Brjfios tt}s AcoptIBos 
tpvXrjs. 6 drifibrris 'EkolXlos • tA towikA 'E/cdXijtfev, 'E/cdXi/vSe • kclI 
'E/cdXtos Zefa. Hesych. s,v. 'E/cdXetos Zefc' 6v 'E/cdXTj Idpfoaro. 

It is obvious from the fragments that Hecale was 
represented as very old and very poor, and in both 
regards she became proverbial. Priapea, xii. 1 ff. 
(Baehrens, Poet. Lot. Min. i. p. 61) "quaedam annosior 
Hectoris parente Cumaeae soror, ut puto, Sibyllae, 
Aequalis tibi, quam domum revertens TTieseus repperit 
in rogo iacentem." Ovid, Rem. Amor. 747 f. " Cur nemo 
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est Hecalen, nulla est quae ceperit Iron ? Nempe quod 
alter egens, altera pauper erat." Statius, Th. xii. 582 " nec 
fudit vanos anus hospita fletus." Julian, Ep. 41 oudt ttjs 
'EtfdXijs 6 0i^ret>s rod Selirvov rb \trbv dTtj^luxrev, dW jjdei xod 
fUKpoTs 4s rb 6.v ay koZov dpKcurdai, 

It may be inferred further that the poem contained 
references to the birth of Theseus. The story was that 
Aegeus, king of Athens, being childless, consulted the 
oracle at Delphi. To interpret the oracle which he 
received he went tp consult Pittheus of Troezen. Here 
he became father of Theseus by Aethra, daughter of 
Pittheus. Leaving Troezen before the birth of Theseus, 
Aegeus hid his sword and shoes under a rock, telling 
Aethra that if and when their son was able to raise the 
rock and remove the sword and shoes, she was to send 
him to Athens with these tokens of recognition. This 
duly took place and Theseus was recognized as the son 
of Theseus (Plut. Thes. 3 ff.). 



The Rainer Fragments of the Hecale 

These important additions to our knowledge of the 
Hecale are preserved on a piece* of a wooden tablet now 
in the papyri collection of the Archduke Rainer in the 
Royal Library at Vienna, and were first published by Prof. 
Theodor Gomperz in vol. vi. of the Mitteilungen aus d, 
Sammlung d. Papyr. Erzherzog Rainer, Vienna, May 
1893 (printed separately). 

On the reverse side of the tablet are written two 
columns from the Phoenissae of Euripides. From the 
amount of the Phoenissae which is missing between these 
two columns it would seem that about three-fifths of the 
board have been lost by the breakage. That nothing is 
lost at the top is proved by the fact that the upper border 
is marked by two indented lines. Traces of a similar 
marking appear also at the side ends. The general 
character of the tablet and its contents — " a wooden 
tablet inscribed with part of a messenger's speech from 
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one of the three most read dramas of Euripides and a 
part, rich in mythological allusions, of one of the most 
celebrated works of Callimachus " — leaves no doubt that 
it was intended for school use. 

For these and other details the reader is referred to 
T. Gomperz, Helleniea, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1912, p. 273 f., 
" Aus der Hecale des Kallimachos," where in an Excursus 
J. Zingerle discusses palaeographical details. The 
character of the writing, according to Wessely, assigns 
the tablet to the 4th century a.d. Two different hands 
are distinguished, one of which wrote Columns I. and IV., 
the other Columns II. and III. From the nature of the 
subject matter, as well as certain palaeographical indica- 
tions, Zingerle concludes that the columns were not 
written in their present order. Thus Column I. was 
written after Columns II. and III. and is a palimpsest. 

The identification of the fragments was first made by 
Dr. W. Weinberger, who was associated with Dr. Zingerle 
in the examination of the tablet. 

Clearest of all is the identification of Column IV. Of 
this v. 12 was already known from schol. Aristoph. Frogs, 
1297, where it is assigned to Callimachus, and Suidas s.v. 
I/jlcuov, where it is assigned to the Hecale. Moreover y&Xaici 
= y&\aKTi v. 3, Xtixva 11, and a large part of v. 13 
were already attested as belonging to Callimachus (fr. 
551, 255, 278) by Herodian, Et. Magn., and schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. respectively. 

As to Column I., internal evidence alone would be 
sufficient to refer it to the Hecale — the reference to 
Theseus and the Marathonian bull, etc., but, further, 
v. 6, apart from the first word, was already known from 
Suidas s.v. forvpov, where it is assigned to Callimachus (fr. 
288), and had already been referred to the Hecale. Also, 
the end of v. 14 occurs, with the addition of two more 
words, in Suidas s.v. <rTbpvQ<n, and had already been 
referred by Ruhnken and others to the Hecale (fr. 
anon. 59). 

The identification of Columns II. and III. does not 
rest on any ancient citation. But the general character 
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of the style, the nature of the contents — the story of 
Erichthonius, which is the subject of Column II., is 
known from a scholium on Iliad ii. 547 to have been 
treated in the Hecale, and in one form of the story a 
crow played a prominent part, which apparently is the 
theme of Col. III. — and the context in which they appear, 
leave no doubt as to the source of the fragments. 
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Testimonia 

1. Crinagoras, A. P. ix. 545 : 

KaAAtuayou to ropevrov €iros roSe* 8t? yap 
»>»~ 

€77 GLVTO) 

d>vfjp tovs Movcrdcov iravras ecreicre /caAco?. 
aet'Set 8' 'E/caA^s 1 T€ (fnXo^ivoio KaXvrjv 

/cat Qrjcret MapaOwv ovs €7T€0r)K€ ttovovs* 
rod aol /cat veapwv x €L P<*> v vOevos eh) apiodai, 6 

Mao/ceAAe, kXclvov r atvov Icrov jStorou. 

2. Schol. Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 106 ey/caAct Sect 
rovroiv tovs ok<x)tttovt(ls avrov p,rj StWoflat 
7TO(,rjoaL p,4ya iroirifia, SOev rjvayKdadr] TTOvr\oai ttjv 
'E/coAtjv. 

3. JS.M. s.v. 'E/caAty* rjpeuis, €is /cat 7rolr)p,a 
eypaiffe KaAAt/ta^os" 17 77/309 iavrrpt vavras 
KaXovaa. ravrqv 'E/coAtjv (/eg. c E/caAti^v) eAc- 
yov ol 7raAatot viroKopi^opievoi. eOvov Se avrfj 
8ta to ijeviocu ®7)G€a. Cf. Suid. 'E/coAtj. 

4. Petronius 135 : 

Qualis in Actaea quondam fuit hospita terra 

0 Crinagoras presents a copy of the Hecale to M. Claudius 
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Testimonies 

1. This a is the chiselled work of Callimachus ; for 
on it, indeed, he shook out every reef of the Muses. 
It sings the cabin of hospitable Hecale and the toils 
that Marathon imposed on Theseus. His young 
strength of hand may it be thine to win, Marcellus, 
and equal praise of glorious life ! 



2. In these words 6 he rebukes those who jeered at 
him as not being able to write a big poem : which 
taunt drove him to write the Hecale. 

3. Hecale, the heroine, on whom also Callimachus 
wrote a poem : she who called (icaAc?*/) all to her. 
The ancients called her by the pet name of Hecaline. 
And they offered sacrifice to her on account of her 
having entertained Theseus. 

4. Such as the hospitable woman who was of old 

Marcellus 43-33 b.c, nephew of Augustus, whose early 
death was much lamented ; Verg. A en. vi. 884. 

6 o6k Ayafiai ktK : words put in the mouth of Envy. 
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Digna sacris Hecale, quam Musa loquentibus annis 
Battiadae veteris mirando tradidit aevo. 



5. Epigr. Anonym. Bern. 5 f . : 

HeXiro) Se ypaog rrjs iroXv^ivov rponovs 1 
Kal rrjv TeXevrrjv Qrjoecus re rrjv dypav. 

1. 1. 

[kovXcov ets] ireprjv 2 TTeplairre /cat civ dop ^kcv 
d)S l8ov, o[l 8'] 3 aifxa iravrcs V7r[cTp]c(j[a]v rj8 9 
[iXlacr]d€V 

dvSpa ficyav Kal Orjpa ncXcopiov dvr[a iJScaflat, 
[icafi ore 8rj ®r)cr€i}s <f>w airoirpodi jxaKpov dvac 
p,lpvcrc Oaparjevres, €/xa> 8c [t]is Alyc'C irarpl 5 
vcv/jlcvos t [o>]k(,otos is darvpov dyycXu&Trjs 4 

0>S CVC7TOI TToXcOiV KCV dvaifjv£ci€ /HCpl/JLVCCOV 

" Qrjacvs ovy cKas oSros, 5 dir* cvv&pov MapaOwvos 6 
[£Jcooi> ayojv rov ravpov. o fMcv (paro, tol o 
alovrcs 

\ir\avrcs " [l]rj 7TCufjov " dvcKXayov, aSOi 8e jxl/xvov. 10 
ovxl votos Toaarjv ye yyow Karcx^varo <f>vXXcov, 
ov fiopcrjs ov8 9 avros or* cttXcto <f>vXXo)(oos /xfcji?, 

[o]craa tot' [a]y [pjcoarat • irepl [t'] a/x^t [r]c 
®7)G€i fidXXov, 

1 rpbtrovs Politian ; rpbirov. 

2 Kovkebv els Editor: <oD aeiptyy iripyv Piccolomini, 
TtXan&v'y iripn or beauty iriprjv Polack. According to vase 
representations Theseus had laid aside his sword and 
fastened it to a tree. 

3 o[l 5'] : w$ ? 

4 6s t . . . d77e\ii6r?/s quoted by Suidas s.v. &<rrvpov (fr. 
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in the land- of Acte (Le, Attica), Hecale worthy of 
worship^ whose story and her marvellous age the 
Muse of the ancient son of Battus told to the 
eloquent years." 

5. And I sing the ways of the old woman of many 
guests and her death, and Theseus' capture. 

1. 1. 

On the other side [Theseus] fastened [the sheath] 
and therein put his sword. And when they beheld 
it, they all trembled before him and shrank from 
looking face to face on the^great man and the 
monstrous beast, until Theseus called to them from 
afar : " Have courage and abide, and let the swiftest 
go unto the city to bear a message to my father 
Aegeus — so shall he relieve him from many cares : 
— ' Lo ! Theseus is at hand, bringing alive the bull 
from watery Marathon.' " So spake he, and, when 
they heard, they all shouted " I'e Paieon " and abode 
there. Not the South wind sheds so great a fall of 
leaves, not the North wind even in the month of 
falling leaves, as those which in that hour the rustics 
threw around and over Theseus — the rustics who 

° There seems to be some corruption in this text of which 
no solution has yet been found. 



288), as from Callimachus. The fragment was assigned by 
Naeke to the Hecale ; 6'y r' Suidas ; #<rr' Rainer tablet. 

CKTGC 

4 oux outoc Rainer tablet ; Gomperz thinks t in eicrac is 
really X ; offXos Polack. 

8 eMdpov Ma/Daflwpos] c/. Suid. 8.v. Mapaddv . . . tovtop 
KaWLfiaxos ivvbmov \£yei, tovt£ctti dlvypov ij frvdpop ( = fr. 114> 
assigned by Naeke to the Hecale). 
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[ot flLV €KVK\<x}Ga]vTO 7T€pl<JT(l [SJdv, 1 CLl 8c yW<XlK€S 

. . . cFTopvrpriv dv€OT€<f>ov. 2 15 
1. 2. 

#cat p or €7ro^ . . . €<p (() ov av rw e/caaroi 
OvpaviScu indyoiev ifico irr[€]p<i>, aXXd i RaXXds 
tt}s fi€V €<ra> 8^at(o)v 8 (?) d<f>r}* 8p[o]aov 5 
'H^ataroto, 

lA€cr</>' ore K€Kpom8rjaiv €tt 9 Akt7j 6 OrjKaro Xaav, 
Xddpiov dpprjrov, yeveij 8' odev ov84 vw eyvojv 7 5 
ovt iSdrjv, (fyqw 8 8c f<ar wyvyiovs (?) €<f>av 
[a]vral 9 

otajvovs, <I)s Srjdev v<f> 9 f H<£aurra> riicev A fa. 
t [o]uTa/a 10 8* rj fxev iijg epvjxa x^ovos o<f>pa ftdXoiro, 
rrjv.pa viov *l*rj<l>cp [t]c Alos 8u[o]#cat'8€/ca r* aXXwv 
ddavdrcov 6<f>i6s re KareXXafie fMaprvpCrjcriv, 10 

1 Cf. Quint. Smyrn. xii. 362 fUavov iicvKXdxravTo Trepia-raddv. 

2 14-15. Suid. 8.v. <TT6pvyai' £6vais' al dt yvvatKes <rr6pvy(riv 
&v£<rrp€<pov [&v£<rTe<pov Toup]- irepl Qr)<r4(as [ = fr. anon. 59 
Schneider]. 

8 br\valwv Rainer tablet. 

4 &<t>y seems to be a hitherto unknown form of 3rd sing. 
2nd aor. indie, of d^fy/u. Polack proposes 8tj v&aacv &<frij 
coll. Hesych. &<t>T}s' dduvaros, &Wos Ueg. &\a\os\. 

6 bp6<rov~\cf. Aesch. Ag. 141, E.M. 8. v. tp<rat. 
• 'A/crfi Diels and others ; djcrg. 

7 Gomperz takes iyviav and iddyv as 3rd plurals. ov84 : 
otfre ? 8 <t>fov Rainer tablet ; (prjuai Crusius. 

9 t<pav aurai] xc^drtcrrcu ? 10 ravra/a R.t. 

0 The reference is to the birth of Erichthonius, son 
of Athena and Hephaestus. Athena wished to rear him 
secretly. She therefore "shut him up in a chest (kIvtt)) 
and gave him to the daughters of Cecrops, Agraulus, 
Pandoras, and Herse, with Orders not to open the chest 
until she herself came. Having gone to Pellene she was 
bringing a hill in order to make a bulwark (tpvfxa) in front of 
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encircled him about, while the women crowned him 
with garlands. 

1. 2. 



But Pallas laid him, the ancient seed of Hephaestus 
within the chest, a until she set a rock in Acte (Attica) 
for the sons of Cecrops : a birth mysterious and 
secret, whose lineage I neither knew nor learnt, but 
they themselves [i.e. the daughters of Cecrops] 
declared, according to report among the primeval 
birds, that Earth bare him to Hephaestus. Then 
she, that she might lay a bulwark for the land which 
she had newly obtained by vote of Zeus and the 
twelve other immortals and the witness of the Snake, 

the Acropolis, when two of Cecrops' daughters opened the 
chest and beheld two serpents with Erichthonius. As 
Athena was bringing the hill which is now called Lycabettus, 
a crow {Kopwvrj) met her and told her that Erichthonius was 
discovered. Athena, when she heard it, threw down the 
hill where it now is, and she told the crow that, for her bad 
news, she must never enter the Acropolis " (Amelesagoras 
op. Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mirab. c. xii., cf. Apollodor. iii. 14, 
Ovid, Met. ii. 551 ff., Hvgin. Fab. 166). The reference in 
v. 10 f. is to the story or the contest between Athena and 
Poseidon for possession of Attica. Poseidon smote a rock 
on the Acropolis and produced a salt pool (6&\a<r<ra). Then 
Athena, calling Cecrops to witness her possession (fcardX^ts), 
produced an olive. Finally Zeus appointed the twelve gods 
as arbiters who decided in favour of Athena, Kticpovos 
HaprvpfoavTos 6ti Trp&rt) r^v 4\alav ifp&revffev, Apollodor. iii. 
14. 1. Cecrops is called here the Snake, because he was 
represented as having the lower part of his body in snake 
form, in sign of his being earth-born : Kixpoxf/ aMxOw, 
ffvfjtxpvis £x wv <rityta dvdpbs kcli 8p&koi>tos, ttjs 'AraKiJy i(3a<rL\€v<r€ 
irpwTos (Apollodor. I.e.). The speaker appears to be the 
crow. 
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UchXqvrjv i(f>LKavev 'A^attSa* To<f>pa 8e Kovpai 
at <f>v\(LKoi kolkov epyov [i]7T€<f>pdcr(javTO TeXeaacu 
KeioTrjs Seajxd t aWtaat 1 . . . 

1. 3. 

. . . fjbovvai 8e 7Tapa7TTv[6jX€a6a] Kopcovai 
[SaifMoaiv ov yap eyojye] reov 7tot€, ttotviol, 

OvfJLOV, 

. . . [ocra] 7toAA<x irapaiaia ^ttot i\a<f>pol 
[^](to/x€V olcovol, tot€ 8' axfreXov [etvcu dvavSos] • 5 
ovtcds rjp,€T€pr}v fiev ameTrrvoev, ov8e yeveOXrjv 
'qfjLCTeprjv i KaXelv [fidX €7TiTp€7T€r dXXd tt£<jois oi> 

fl7)S€7TOT t €K 0v[/JLOl]o' fiapVS X°^°S ^Ad'qVTJS' 

avrap iyw tvtQos Trap4\r)v y]6vos* [o]y8[o]dr[r}] 
rjSrj fioi yeverj 7T€\[€tcu, Sc/ccmj Se TO/ceuat. 2 10 

€$t€ Kopal;, [o]s vvv ye /cat av kvkvolgiv ipi£oi 

1 deafid r* dmcai or Sio-fiar' dveiffai] Wessely now thinks 
he can read AAKA, in place of Setr/wi, which he Completes as 
[7nk]$cwca. 

2 The text is so uncertain that any plausible restoration 
seems hopeless. The supplements are mainly due to 
Wessely. In v. 7 fidX' iiriTptirei is suggested by the present 
editor, as also irtaois <ri> for Piccolomini's iriaoio which 
is impossible. 

8 Of. Horn. 11. xxi. 111. (vdtos as in Hymn vi. 39, but 
(vSlos fr. incert. 20 (124). 



° The subject of this fragment seems to be the banish- 
ment of the crow from the Acropolis as a punishment 
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came unto Pellene in Achaea. Meanwhile the 
maidens that watched the chest bethought them to 
do an evil deed . . . and undoing the fastenings of 
the chest . . . 

1. 8 col. iii. 

. . . but we crows alone are rejected [of the gods : 
for never did I (vex)] thy heart, O Lady . . . 

. . . but I would that I had been [voiceless then]. 
So much she abhors our voice and [suffers not] our 
race to call upon her name. [Mayst thou] never 
[fall] from her favour : ever grievous is the anger of 
Athene. But I was present only as a little child ; 
for this is my eighth generation [but the tenth for 
my parents]. 



1. 4" 

"But evening it shall be or night or noon or 
morn when the raven, & which now might vie for 

for bringing to Athena the news of the sin of Cecrops* 
daughters. The speaker appears to be a crow. The refer- 
ence in the last two lines will be to the longevity of the 
"many-wintered" crow. Cf. Hesiod, fr. 171 (183), Ovid, 
M. vii. 274- " novem cornicis saecula passae." 

6 The reference of the opening lines is to the turning of 
the raven's plumage from white to black as a punishment 
for the news which it brought to Apollo regarding Coronis 
who, being with child by Apollo, sinned with Ischys, son of 
Elatos (Pind. P. iii. 8 ft.). For story of the raven bringing 
the news to Apollo cf. Hesiod, fr. 123 (148) = schol. Pind. 
P. iii. 48 ; Ovid, M. ii. 598. 

In v. 10 ffTi^eis must refer to the frost of early morning, 
not, as Gomperz thinks, to the frost of age. 
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Kal ydXcLKi 1 xP OL V v Ka * KVfwwos aKpa> durrtp* 
Kvdveov <f>rj irLoaav iirl irrepov ovXoov €^€t, 8 
dyyeXlrjs €m^€[t]pa ra ol ttot€ Oolftos o7rdaa€^ 5 
07r7roT€ OAcyuao KopojvlSos dfjL<f>l Ovyarpos 

"Y<rxyi irXri^LTnTix) or7TOjJLevrj£ [iiepov* r[t] iwOrp-cu. 
rrjv fiev dp* a>s (f>ajX€V7jv vnvos Xdp€, TTjv 8' dtovaav 
KaSSpaderrjv S' ov 7roXX6v cm Xpov[oi>], 5 atipa 
yap tfXOev 

ortjS^cts' 6 dyxpvpos* "r , ovkctl X € ty € $ €7raypoi 10 
<f>iXr]T€Cov rjSrj yap iwdwd Xv^ya ^a«Wr 7 
[aJctSct Kal 7tov tls dvfjp vSarrjyos t/xatov 8 
€yp€L Kal tiv e\ovra nap [a] ttXoov oIkLov dijajv 9 
T€Tpiyd)s vtt d[ia£av, dvid^ovcri 8e iWKvoi 

[Sfl]cL>OL ^aA/d^S" KO)(f>a)fJL€VOL 10 €V [to?] 11 aKOVTjV . 15 



rtov oe e names ootrat 
?J/oa <f>iXo^€vlr)9' ?x € y^P T*yos 12 d/cAqurrov. 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 127 KaAAt/xa^os' 
'E/cdAfl. Cf. Suid. 'E/caAiy, . . . k*x € ktX. 

1 Qf> grammarian in Cram. Anecd. Ox. 338. 5 rd 7(£Xa 
y&XaKTOs, y6.Xa.KTi [Ug. y&Xaicos, y&Xaici] irapd KaXXtfi&xv «f 
dn-d e/y £ XipyoiViyy ei50e£as. 

2 /eifytarosd. d.=frag. anon. Schneider 40, Suid. K^fuvrot 
&Kpov Ulujtov ' 6 &<pp6s. 

8 ££ei] ? 2<r<rei, i.e. i&trtrei Gomperz. 
* fuepdu Kaibel, Epigr. Or. 336. 4. 

6 Kaddpadtrrjv . „ . xpt> vov = Horn. XV. 494 ; ToXXdf . . . 
^\0e = Hom. Od. xii. 407. 
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colour with swans, or milk, or the foam that tips the 
wave, shall put on a sad plumage black as pitch, the 
guerdon that Phoebus shall one day give him for his 
news, when he learns terrible tidings of Coronis, 
daughter of Phlegyas, even that she has gone with 
knightly Ischys." While she spoke thus sleep seized 
her and seized her hearer. They fell asleep but not 
for long ; for soon came a frosty neighbour : " Come, 
no longer are the hands of thieves in quest of prey : 
for already the lamps of morn are shining ; many a 
drawer of water is singing the Song of the Pump 
and the axle creaking under the wagon wakes him 
that hath his house beside the highway, while many 
a thirled smith, with deafened hearing, torments 
the ear. 



2 (41) 

And all wayfarers honoured her by reason of her 
hospitality ; for she kept an unbarred house. 



6 <mPfa* hitherto only in Suidas. 

7 \6xv* 0aefrei=frag. 255 (Schneid.), i.e. E.M. s.v. \6xvos 
. . . \&xya ira/>& KaXXi/tdxy ' Xtfxva ^apefy (sic). 

8 =fr. 42, i.e. schol. Aristoph. Ban. 1297, Suid. s.v. 1/jloiop. 

9 =fr. 278 (Schneid.), i.e. schol. Apoll. Rh. iii. 1150 
irepur'hofUvas' Traptotivas, iirel Kal xX6os \4ycrcu i) 656s* 
KaXXlfiaxos* typet koU riv ix WTa V€ pL itX6op. 

10 KU)(pu)fxevov Herwerden. 

11 4v[t6s] "Wessely thinks a c is visible before dicovfy. 

12 riyo* Cram. Anecd. Ox. ii. p. 436. 10, etc. ; (rrtyos 
schol. Arist. ; re^oy Suid. 
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atO y ofeXes Oav€€iv rj vcrarov 1 opxrfcracrOai. 

Suid. s.v. (Gaisf. i. 1096) atO' ktX.' €77€t8^ rrjv 
yXavKa orav AajScoox ra 7rai8ta TTtpiayovaw, *q 
8e firj fiXeTTOvaa hi rnxipag axmep opx^lrar rj 
orav 7rX7]yrj, reAeurcoaa oroe^crat a>cnr€p opxov- 
fidvrj. KaAAt/x-a^os iv 'E/caAfl Xeyev irepi avrrjs. 



dp/JLOL 7TOV KaK€lVCp €7T€Tp€X€V d/JoO? 2 lovXo$. 

Suid. s.v. apfiol ttov • . . . KaAAt/xa^os 1 ev 'E/caArj* 
dpfioi ktX, Cf. E.M. s.v. dpfJLco. 

Nrj7T€L7)g ft r 3 apyos, aotSt/xos 1 'ASotjotcmi. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1116. 

povaaoov, ov re /JLVcona ($oa>v koXcovglv afiopftoL 

Suid. s.v. /JLVcoip, . . . Xeyerai napa KaAAt/xa^a> 
ei> 'E/caAfl* jSous" acoos" (sic) fivcDift, 6 ras fiovs 
croficov kcu Slcokojv, but the whole line is quoted 
more or less correctly schol. Odyss* xii. 299 and 
elsewhere, where it is attributed to Callimachus. 

1 TraptffTaTov {iravtixwv C) Suid. ; corr. Bentley. 
2 ap P 6s Suid. ; Xewrbs E.M. ; cf. Apoll. Rh. i. 972. 
3 ij t schol. ; corr. Bentley. 



° The reference is to the owl's helplessness in the day- 
time, when it becomes the prey of other birds, and hence 
was used by fowlers as a decoy, a practice known to 
Aristotle, H.A. ix. 1, etc., and still employed, Aflalo, N.H. 
of Brit. Isles, p. 206 44 The professional bird-catcher is . . . 
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3 (43) 

Would that thou hadst died or danced thy last 
dance ! ° 

Suidas ..." Since when boys catch an owl they 
lead it about, and it, being unable to see, dances — 
so to say ; or, when struck, as it is dying, it twists as 
if dancing. Callimachus mentions it in the Hecale. 

4 (44) 

The soft down of manhood was just springing on 
his cheek. 6 



5 (45) 

Where is the plain of Nepeia, Adrasteia theme of 
song. c 

6(46) 

The ox-driving (gadfly) which herdsmen call the 
goad of oxen. d 

content to use the blinking bird, dead or alive, as a decoy." 
For its method of defence, Plin. N.H. x. 39 "resupinae 
pedibus repugnant." The crow, which is the natural enemy 
of the owl (Aristot. I.e.), may here be the speaker. y\a6l- 
was the name of a "funny" dance (Athenae. 629, 
Hesych. s.v.). 

6 Reference is probably to Theseus. Cf. Paus. i. 19. 
1 iipovro [Orja-ia] <ri>v xKevaala 6 rt Si; trapdivos iv &pa y&fiov 
irXavarai jxbvTi. 

c *A8p&<rTeia or 'Abpao-Telas jredlov was the name given to 
the district about Cyzicus, Strabo 588. For &pyos = plain 
cf. Strabo 372 Apyos dl Kal rb irtblov \£yerai irapa tois veurripois 
. . . fidXiara 5' otovrai MaicedoviKbv Kal QerrdKiKby elvai. Cf. 
Eustath. on Dion. Perieg. 419, Apoll. Rh. I.e. 

d Cf. Apoll. Rh. iii. 276 f. ota-rpos . . . 6v re fiOunra PoQv 
k\cIov<ti vofiijes. 
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OTTTTOTG. XvyVOV 

Saiofievov 7Tvp6evT€S aSrjv iyevovro p,VKr]T€9. 
Choerobosc. in Theodos. (Bekker, Anecd. p. 1 399) ; cf. 
schol. Arat. 976, schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 262. 

ot vv /cat 'A7roAAoji>a iravapKios 'HeAt'oto 
X<**pl 1 Siarfi-qyovGL /cat ewroha Arjajivrjv 
'ApTC/xtSos 1 . 

Schol. Pind. N. i. 3 KaAAt/xa^os' ei> AiKaXrj 
(sic)' ol vv kt\. 

val jjlol to pucvov 
av</)ap ifiov, val tovto to hevSpeov aSov iov 7rep. 

Suid. s.v. crv<f>ap. So s.v. val jxa to. Schol. 
Apoll. Rh. i. 669. 

yepyepifiov irvrupiv T€ /cat fjv ameOriKaTO XevKrjv 
€lv aAt VTj%€cr0ai <f>0ivo7T<japiha. 

Athenaeus ii. 56 KaAAt/xa^os 1 S' iv Tjj c E/caAi7 
yevrj iXacov /caraAeyct* yepyepifiov mTVpiv re. 

1 xvpi Herwerden, Lex. Or. Suppl. ; x&P L Bentley {x&F- 
8iaTfufiyov<ri Apoll. Dysc. De advert, p. 549, etc., without 
name of author) ; x w P^ ov schol. Pind. 

a A well-known sign of rain. Cf. Verg. Georg. i. 392. 

6 i.e. Persephone, daughter of Deo=Demeter. 

0 The speaker is doubtless Hecale. The tree probably 
is merely her staff. Cf. Horn. 11. i. 234 pal fia r68e vicrjirrpov 
t6 jj&v oti irore <pti\\a Kal 6fovs <f>6crei kt\. 

d If this is a single quotation from the Hecale, it would 
seem that we have three sorts of olive mentioned with which 
Hecale entertained Theseus : (1) yepytpifios, (2) irlrvpis, (3) 
Xei/jr^ </>divoir<apls. The first of these Suidas tells us was the 
olive ripened on the tree ; cf. Hesych. s.v. yepytpifios, Athen. 
I.e., Suid. s.v. dprneirfy, etc. As to wLrvpis Athen. I.e. says 
that according to Philemon the Trlrvpis is the <pav\la olive ; 
which, according to Hesych. s.v., is " the k6tipos (wild 
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7(47) 

When on the burning lamp fiery snuff gathers 
abundantly.* 

8 (48) 

Who distinguish Apollo from all powerful Helios 
and fair-footed Deolne 6 from Artemis. 



9(49) 

Nay, by my wrinkled hide, nay by this tree 
withered as it is ! e 

10 (50) 

The ripened olive and the wild olive and the 
white olive which she put away to swim in brine in 
autumn.* 2 

Athen. : Callimachus in the Hecale gives a list of 
olives. " The ripened olive . . ." Suid. s.v. ytpytpifiov, 

olive), or simply a species of olive." As to the Xcv/ctJ and 
its treatment, see Geopon. ix. 30, Cato, Agrivult. 117, 118. 
It is quite clear that these olives were crushed before being 
pickled. On the other hand the KoXvfip&s, which Suidas 
says is the (pdivoirupls, is not crushed, Geopon. ix. 33. 
Pollux (vi. 45), too, enumerates four sorts, apparently, 
Spinrerets ^Xcuai, aX/x&des, vrjKTldes, Koriv&dcs. It is tempting 
to find four sorts corresponding to these in Callimachus, i.e. 
yepy£pifjLos = dpvTr. i Xeu/nJ = dX/t., 4>0iPoir<»>pls = vr)KT. i rrlrvpis = kot. 
It may or it may not (Maass, Hermes, xxiv. (1889), p. 523) be 
significant that Nonnus connects the phrase dv dXi vifa- <$w. 
with Molorcus, not Hecale. If, however, we do take 
Xcwcfj <t>0w. together, should we compare Cato, Agrictdt. 118 
" oleam albam quam secundum mndemiam uti voles, sic 
condito " ? 
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Suid. s.v. yepyipifxov, ttjv iv ra> SevSpcp TreTravOciaav 
iXalav, rrlrvplv tc kcu rjv drred^Karo Acvicqv, 
roirreari ttjv ovvdAaadeiaav /ecu ovrcos aTrorcOctaav 
iXalav, elv aXl 8e vr\x*oQai <f>0wo7ra)pL8a, ttjv 
/coAv/xjSaSa Aeyei. Cf. Nonnus xvii. 54 f. xvhiqv 8* 
€7T€j3aAA€ rpaTrd^rj \ civ aXl vrjxofJLevrjs <f>0wo7ra>pLhos 
avdos eXaiqs \ Jipoyyos k\ow /lu/xtj/xci <f>tXoar6pyoio 
vofirjos [i.e. Molorcus who entertained Heracles]. 

Plin. N.H. xxii. 88 Estur et sonchos — ut quera 
Theseo apud Callimachum adponat Hecale — uterque, 
albus et niger. 

Schol. Nicandr. Ther. 909 KprjOfiov • rjroi \ax<*>v6v 
iori. /ecu yap fjudfjuvrp-ai avrov /ecu KaAAt/xa^os* 
iv Tjj 'EkoXtj. 

Plin. N.H. xxvi. 82 eadem vis crethmo ab Hippo- 
crate admodum laudato, est autem inter eas quae 
eduntur silvestrium herbarum. hanc certe apud 
Callimachum adponit rustica ilia Hecale. I 



SivofjLevrjv tino 1 j3ovalv ifJLTjv i</>v\acrcrov aAtoa. 

Suid. s.v. ScwovfievTjv. E.M. s.v. dAco?. Cf. 
Cramer, Anecd. Ox. ii. p. 376, Bekker, Anecd. p. 1440, 
etc. 

1 inch Suid. ; Trepl. 

° Philemon Holland's rendering of these words is worth 
quoting as a specimen of how translation was done in the 
spacious times of Elizabeth : " Moreover, the Sowthistle is 
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the olive ripened on the tree, "the wild olive . . i.e. 
the olive bruised and so put away ; " to swim . . ."he 
means the Kokvfi/3ds. Cf. Nonnus : " And abundantly 
did Brongus put on the table the flower of autumn 
olive swimming in brine, imitating the kindly herds- 
man (Molorcus)." 



11 (63) " 

The sow-thistle is also eaten — seeing that in 
Callimachus Hecale serves it to Theseus — both white 
and black. a 

12 (64) 

(«) Crethmon, a vegetable ; for Callimachus 
mentions it in the Hecale. 

(b) " Of the same power is Sampier b [marg. Or 
Crestmarine], so highly commended by Hippocrates: 
now is this one of the wild woorts which are usually 
eaten in salads : and certes, this is that very hearbe 
which the good countrey wife Hecale forgat not to 
set upon her bourd in a feast that she made (as we 
may read in Callimachus the Poet)." (Holland.) 

13 (51) 

. . . watched my threshing-floor trodden by the 
oxen. 

an hearbe for to be eaten : for we read in the Poet Cal- 
limachus, That the poore old woman Hecale, at what time as 
prince Theseus fortuned upon necessitie to take his repast 
in her simple cottage, made him a feast, and set before him 
a principall dish of Sowthistles. Two kinds there bee of 
them, the white, and the blacke." 

6 Samphire (i.e. (herbe de) Saint Pierre, St. Peter's 
herb) or sea-fennel is said to make an excellent pickle. 
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rjvlica fjuev ydp ravra <f>a€werai avdpdmoicriv, 
avrol fjuev <f>iXiova , avrol hi tc 7T€<f>plKaow 
iatripiov faXiovow, drdp orvyiovmv ia>ov. 

Olyrapiodorus iaJMeteor. Aristot. p. 12 on yap 6 
avros iori Kal itpos Kal iorrripios, StjXol kol KaA- 
Xlfjuaxos Xiycav iv AIkoXtj [sic]' rjvlKa fjuev ydp 
<f>aiv€rai rots dvOpwrrois ravrd [corr. Hecker] . . . 
amocnvyiovaw ia>ov. Eustath. //. 1271. 35 <hs Kal 
KaAAt/xa^o> SoKet evOa (fyqolv d)s ioiripiov <f>iXiovow, 
drdp orvyiovoiv icoov. So the last line is given 
Tzetz. Chil viii. 837/ Ep. xliii. 

7j 0 €KOTJO€V 

rovveKev Alyios cc/cc. 
Ammonius, De simil. et diffl voc. p. 139 Valck., 
EM. s.v. KodXefiov. Cf. Heilad. Phot. Bibl. p. 531. 
13, Suid. s.v. iKorjoev. 

TroXvnTOJKis re MiXawat,. 
Etym. Gud. 300. 11 irapd KaAAt/Lta^o> ttoXv. ktX. 
Steph. Byz. MeXaivets, Srj/juos rrjs *Avriox&os <f>vXrjs. 
KaXXifiaxos 8e McXaivas <f>r)ol rov SrjfjLOv iv 

Steph. Byz. s.v. Tpivefjuets, Srjfjuos rrjs Kc/c/oomSos 1 
<f>vXijs. . . . KaXXlfiaxos 'EkciXt) Tpivifieiav. 



° The reference is to the planet Venus, otherwise known 
as the Evening or Morning Star, the identity of which is 
said to have been first recognized by Pythagoras (Plin. N.H. 
ii. 37), as it also was by Parmenides (Aet. Plac. ii. 15. 4 
Hapfievldrjs rrpurrov ft.ti> tolttcl rbv £<jiov rbv avrbv 5k vo^bfxevov 
for' a&rov Kal ^airepov). It is natural to connect this passage 
with Hecale i. 4, and the reference will be to the workman 
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14 (52) 



For while it is the same thing that appears to 
men, the selfsame people love and loathe : at even- 
tide they love it, but in the morn abhor.* 

Olympiodorus : The identity of the morning and 
evening star is shown by Callimachus when he says 
in the Hecale " For while," etc. 



But she knew that he was the son of Aegeus. 6 



Trinemeis, a deme of the Cecropid tribe. . . . 
Callimachus in the Hecale calls it Trinemeia. 

who welcomes the evening star and hates the morning star. 
So of the thief, Catull. lxii. 34 f., of the bride [Verg.] Cir. 
349 ff. 

* "She" is probably Hecale and "he" is Theseus. 
Ammonius notes the use of toHp€K€v — 5™, which he says is 



15 (53) 



16 (56 + 528) 
And Melaenae abounding in hares. 



17 (57) 
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Hesych. s.v. yr)<f>dyoi m 7T€vr}T€S, diropoi, <bs ras 
£k yr\s (tordvas ain^ofievoi rpoc/yfjs dfioipovvres. 
KaXXlfjLaxos iv c E/caAi?. 



ora8toi> 8* wfriecrro ^trowa. 

Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1226 rives ok ordhiov d>s 
ewrayrj, ov /cat KaAAt/xa^os Xiyer ordhiov /ctA. 
Suid. s.v. ordhiov . . . /cat ardoiog yiroWy 6 770817- 
prjs, 6 reXeios, irapa KaAAt/xa^a> iv 'E/coXt?. 

iv fJiev yap Tpoi^rjvi KoXovpaljj vrro 7T€rprj 
drjKe avv dpnlScaai. 

Tzetzw Lycophr. 494, cf. id. 1322. E.M. s.v. dpirLg. 
Suid. s.v. KoXovpala irirpa. 

cut ai> o ^ats a7ro ft€i> yvaAov Aiuov ay/caaaaot/at 

dpKlOS fl ;£€tp€(7(7tl> iXdjV AlotflftlOV CLOp. 1 

Ai/JLvaio) 8c ^opoaraSas' 7^yoi> ioprds. 
Schol. Aristoph. l?<m. 21 6. C£ Steph. Byz. s.v. 
AlfJLvai. 

1 Schol. A Horn. II. v. 99 t6 yvdkbv 6rav MOerov rj 
d^Ovcrar etrr 1 tv . . . 6.yKdff<ra<r$at. This anonymous fragment 
should most probably be combined with Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Al5r)\f/os. . . Kal KaWlfiaxos 'J&K&Xy' tipKios fj [sic] x^P^^^v Auv 
AlSfyiov Aop (Schneider 51 a). 



a It is clear that the meaning of <tt&5los x it & v w »s 
doubtful in antiquity. The explanation of the E.M. is 
adopted in view of Paus. i. 19 ola 5i x iT ^ ya tx ovTO * o&tov 
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18 (58) 

Earth-eaters : i.e. poor, needy ; implying that 
for lack of food they eat herbs from the earth. 

19 (59) 

And he had, underneath, a tunic reaching to his 
feet « 

Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I.e. : Some take crrdSios as 
" well-compacted," as Callimachus says, etc. 

20 (66) 

For in Troezen under a hollow rock he put (his 
sword) together with his shoes. 6 



21 (fr. anonym. 331 +fr. 51a) 

When the boy should be able to lift with his hands 
the hollow rock, taking the Aedepsian c sword. . . . 

22 (66 a) 

And they held choral festivals in honour of the 
god of the Marshes.^ 

[i.e. Theseus] vod^pri. In Apollonius the reference is to 
the OibpriZ ordSios, a breastplate of stiff plates of armour as 
opposed to the $6pT)l- a\v<ri5wr6s, a breastplate of chain 
armour, lorica annulata. But the <tt&8ios (dpSovrddios) x ir ^ v 
is merely an ungirt tunic reaching to the feet. 

6 For the legend of Aegeus see Introduction. 

c Aedepsus in Euboea, Strabo lx. 425, 455, notable 
for its hot springs, cf. Plutarch, Mor. 667 c, 487 r, Aristot. 
Meteor. 366 a 29, Plin. N.H. xxxi. 29. Euboea in general 
was famous for iron work. 

d Dionysus. 
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tovto yap avrrjv 
KCDfJLrjrcu KaXeov rrepirjydes - 1 
Suid. s.v. KcufJirjTCU' /cat oi yelroves . . . KaA- 
Xlfiaxos 'E/caA^- tovto ktA. 

7TaXaL0€Ta /cdAa Kadfjpei. 
Etym. Paris, 2720 (Cramer, Anec. Par. iv. 53) KaA- 
Xifxaxos 'E/caAfl' 7TaXald€Ta /crA. Cf. Suid. s.v. 
/caAa 7raXal0€Ta. 

val fjua tov. 

Suid. s.v. val p to* . . . /cat 'E/caAr/ cf^c "vat 
/xa tov " /cat OVK€TL €7Tay€L TOV 0€OV, pv0fil^€i 8e 
6 \6yos TTpos evaefieiav. 



ov yap fJLOL 7T€VL7j traTpwCos , ov8* airo TraTrnow 
€t/xt \iTTtpvr\Tis' jSaAc /xot, jSaAc TO TpLTOV €17). 

E.M. s.v. AnrepvrjTis (cod. Vossianus Gaisford). 

Flor. p. 207 Muller. Schol. Dion. Thrac. p. 946*. 
15 jSaAe jaot . . . eirj, KaAAt/xa^os'. 

Schol. Eurip. Hippol. 32 ireTpav 8c naAAaSos 1 
^oi to €V 177 'ATTiKjj TXavKOJTriov, ofi KoAAt/xa^os 
€v 'E/caAiy fidfivrjTaL. 

1 atirj . . . wepiayics Suid. ; corr. Toup. 

° C/. Plut. 2%**. 14 ol W/w£ . . . tt)v 'Ek&\ti» 

in/May 'EKaXLvrjv ifiroKopL^bfxevoL. For Trepirjytes cf. Callim. 
Hymn. iv. 198. 

b Hecale entertaining Theseus takes down the fire- 
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23 (66b) 

For so the villagers round about called her.° 

24 (66c) 

(She) took down the long-stored logs. 6 



25 (66d) 

Nay, by the (god). 
Suid. : And Hecale said " nay by the . . with- 
out adding the name of the god, a form of speech 
accommodated to piety. 

26 (66e) 

I do not inherit poverty from my fathers nor am 
I needy from my ancestors. I would, I would I had 
the third! 6 



27 (66f) 

By the Rock of Pallas he means the Glaucopion d 
in Attica which Callimachus mentions in the Hecale. 

wood which had been laid up to dry above the chimney : 
Oirty kclttvov Hesiod, W. 45. 

c The natural sense seems to be that Hecale wishes 
that she had a third of the wealth of her ancestors. 
Schneider .takes Hecale to wish that, in addition to good 
birth and a reasonable competence, she had the third thing, 
«.*. children. 

d For the Glaucopion c/. Strabo vii. 299. 
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Suid. s.v. KcoAtas" vacs' iorrt, rrjs > A<f>poSiTrj9 ovro> 
KaXovfJL€V09. . . * fxdfjLvrjrai /cat KaXAifxaxos ev 
'EicaA^. 



Schol. Euseb. Praep. Evang. iv. 16 ov rrjv 7rpos 
rats 'Adrjvcus SaAa/xtva Aeyei. avrrj yap KouAou- 
pis 7raAat iXeycro, d)s kcu KaAAt/xa^os 1 ev 'E/coAt; 
<f>r)crlv, aAAd r^v #caT<z Ku7rpoi> SaAa/xIva Acyct. 

irprqeta yvvcuKCov, 
ttjv 6S6v rjv dvlai OvfxaXyees ov trepooiaiv. 
7roAAa#ct aeXo <8c>, 1 /xaZa, <f>i\o{;€U>oio KaXirjs 
fivqcrofAeOa* £wov yap irravAiov eaKcv airaxnv. 

Suid. *.v. irravXiov 8c /xoinj. irepl 'E/caA^S' Oavov- 
crqs' 16 1 ktX. Cf. E.M. s.v. Odvaros. . . . t0t . . . 
7T€p6co<n, KaAAt/xa^os. 

rovveKa Kal v£kv€S TTOpOp^iov ov n </>4povrai 

flOVVTJ €Vl TTToXLoDV, O T€ TeO/JUOV OLO€fJL€V aAAoUS" 

aro/xdreooL vews 'Axepovrelas 2 tirifiaOpov 
(SavaKrjv) . 

i£.M. havaK7]s vofjulofiaros loriv ovofia j8ap- 

(tapiKOV, 7tX4oV 6(toAoV, O TOLS VtKpOlS €V TOL9 

crro/JiaoLV irideaav KaAAi/xa^os" rovveKa ktA. 

1 <5^> Editor ; 7roXX<£/a a-eto /*ata Suidas. 
2 'AxcpovTclas Casaubon ; 'Axepovelas. 

a Theseus addresses Hecale whom he finds dead on his 
return from his capture of the Marathonian bull, 

* The reference is to Hermione. The district about 
Hermione in Argolis was associated with the worship of 
Demeter and Persephone and it was there that Demeter 
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28 (66g) 

Colias, name of a temple of Aphrodite . . . 
mentioned by Callimachus in the Hecale. 

29 (66h) 

He does not mean the Salamis off Athens, for 
that was anciently called Culuris, as also Callimachus 
says in the Hecale, but Salamis in Cyprus. 

30 (I3t) 

Go, kind among women, on that journey where 
aching sorrows do not pass ; but often, mother, shall 
I remember thy hospitable cabin ; for it was an inn 
open to all.* 



31 (110) 

Wherefore only in that city the dead carry not a 
fee for the ferry, such as it is the custom for others 
to carry in the mouth to pay their passage on the 
ship of Acheron (a doit). & 

E.M. : Danaces, a barbarous coin, more than an 
obol, which used to be put in the mouth of the dead; 
Callimachus : " Wherefore, etc." Cf. Suid. s.v. irop- 

first got news of her lost daughter. Here was the district 
called Aegialus mentioned by Suidas, cf. Paus. ii. 34. 9. 
So Strabo viii. 373 trap 'Epfuovevtri 8t reBp^XrjTat tj\v ds A'tdov 
KaT&(3a<ru> ffOvrofiov chat' didwep oOk ipTidtaatP ivravOa tois veicpoh 
vavXov. As the same district — Hermione to Troezen — was 
associated with the birth of Theseus and his recovery of the 
qnorismata (Paus. ii. 34. 6), it seems that the passage may 
be safely referred to the Hecale. 
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Cf. Suid. s.v. nopO^'Cov, 6 [McrOds rod vavrov. 
KaAAtfta^os" rouv€Ka . . . <f>€povT(u. ev AiyiaAa> 
yap KdTafidaiov icrnv "AtSou, els o atreXOovoa rj 
ArjfjLijTrjp cfiade trapa rtov rrepiolKCw 7T€pl rrjs 
Koprjs. kcu ihcopycraro avrots, d>s Xdyei, a<f>€aiv 
rod 7ropd/jLrjtov. Cf. Suid. s.vv. 'Axepovaia and 
hava.K7] 9 Pollux ix. 6. 

aAAd Oerjs, rjris p>€ SiaKropov cAAa^c naAAas 1 . 
E.M. s.v. hi&KTopos' . . . rov yap *EpjjLov cmflc- 
tov rrapa 8k toXs aXXois iroirp-aZs airX&s im 
rod hiaicovov rlderac. KaAAt/ia^os' cm yXavKos 
to imderov dXXa derjs ktX. 

6 fiev etXtccv, 6 8* evnerro vwdpos oSlttjs* 

Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1162 Kal KaAAt/xa^os 1 cm 
- rod ravpov rjTrrjdevros <f>rjoiv 6 fiev ktX. 

7T€8iAa, ra purj irvoe vqx^ 0 ^ *vpa>s. 
Suid. s.v* €vpa>s' vyporqs 0€arrj7rvta. KaAAt/xa^os 1 • 
7T€8tAa ktX. Cf id. s.v. wjxuros €pa>s [sic], 

€K 8' aprovs crnnsqdev dXis KaredrjKev iXovcra. 
Zonaras, p. 1645 ovnw\ % to KavioKiov 7} rj apro- 
OrjKTj. KaXXlfiaxos* €K 8* aprovs ktX. Cf. 
Apoll. Dysc. De adverb, p. 605. 6. 

° The fact that the owl is the speaker points to this being 
from the Hecale. 

6 The reference to the bull seems to assign this to the 
Hecale. 
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O/JLTjiov, a sailor's hire; Callimachus: " Wherefore," 
etc. In Aegialus is a descent to Hades, where 
Demeter got news of her daughter, and, it is said, 
she granted them a remission of the ferryman's fee. 

32 (164) 

But of the goddess, even Pallas who hath me for 
her appointed messenger.* 

E.M. : SidKTopos ; epithet of Hermes. In other 
poets used simply as " messenger." Callimachus has 
the epithet of an owl. " But . . 

33 (275) 

He haled and the other [i.e. the bull] followed, a 
sluggish traveller. 6 

Schol. Apoll. Rhod. : Callimachus uses it of the 
defeated bull : « He . . 

34 (313) 

The sandals which the abundant mould had not 
rotted. 0 

35 (454) 

And from the bin she took loaves in plenty and 
set them down. 

• It is natural to assume that the reference is to 
the sandals of Aegeus and that the fragment belongs to the 
Hecale. For vfauTos cf. schol. Apoll. Rh. iii. 530 rfavrov 
ti8<ap ' t6 ttoXjjxvtop * rb yap vff Kal vrtp-qaiv orjfjmlvei Kal iwlraW 
Kal &x^ v€T0V Vtiup [Nicandr. Alex. 174], t6 to\«5, Kara "luvas 
Kal 2t/c€Xit6ra$. Cf. Musaeus247, Hesych. s.v. pfyvror ' iroXtf. 
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Introduction 

That Callimachus was the author of a poetic work 
entitled Iambi — though it is not included in the list of his 
works by Suidas — was known from various citations 
referring to KaMfjuaxos 4v 'Idiots or iv Xa>Xid/*j8ois. Our 
knowledge of this work is now considerably increased by 
the discovery of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1011 (ed. A. S. 
Hunt, 1910) and 1363 (ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, 
1915). The latter, it is true, extends but to thirty lines, 
none of which is preserved entire, and nearly all of which 
are beyond restoration. Yet even so it is able to confirm 
an ingenious conjecture of Bentley (see Iamb. 5 (86) 
below). But the former preserves for us a considerable 
fragment of the Iambi, and, though large portions of it are 
in a state of hopeless mutilation, we are able to gain from 
it some knowledge of the nature and method of the work. 

Metrically, the Papyrus makes it clear that the work 
was written not only in Iambic Trimeters and Choliambic 
(Scazon) Trimeters but also in Trochaic Tetrameters — not 
apparently in Trochaic Tetrameters Scazon (i.e. ending 

in | - instead of- w | — ), which were sometimes written 

by Hipponax (Diog. Laert. i. 84). As to Callimachus* 
management of those metres we learn various details, e.g. 
that in his Choliambs he did not permit a spondee in the 
5th foot but did allow an anapaest in the 2nd and 4th ; 
and that he frequently neglected the caesura in his 
Trochaic Tetrameters. 

As to the contents of Papyrus 1011, it preserves for 
us the opening lines of the Iambi and proves the truth of 
what was previously only a conjecture, that Callimachus 
appears in the character of the New Hipponax or Hipponax 
redivivus who returns from Hades not to pursue his 
quarrel with Bupalus, but to sing a new song. 

Two episodes are preserved in sufficient completeness 
to give us quite a good idea of the style and character of 
the work — the episode of the Cup of Bathycles and that 
of the Quarrel of the Olive and the Laurel. The latter 
explains itself, but a word of explanation is perhaps 
necessary in regard to the first. 

Diogenes Laertius i. 27 ff. gives us, in his life of Thales, 
various versions of the legend. Certain Ionian youths 
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bought from some fishermen of Miletus their "shot" 
(06Xos). A tripod beiug fished up, a dispute ensued, until 
the Milesians sent to Delphi to consult Apollo, who 
declared the tripod to belong to " him who is first of all 
in wisdom." So it was given to Thales, who passed it on 
to another, and he to a third, and so on until it came to 
Solon, who declared that " the god was first in wisdom " 
and sent the tripod to Delphi. " A different version of 
the story," says Diogenes Laertius, "is given by Calli- 
machus in his Iambi, which he took from Maeandrius of 
Miletus (author of MtX^<ria/cd, a work on the antiquities 
of Miletus). According to this version Bathycles, an 
Arcadian, left a cup (0tdXiy) with instructions that it be 
given tG>v <ro<f>(av t<$ 6vrft<rT(#. It was presented to Thales, 
and in the course of its circuit to Thales again. He sent 
it to Apollo at Did y mi with the dedication, according to 
Callimachus : QdKrjs fie ry fiedevvn NciX^w dififiov \ diduxrc, 
tovto Sis Xafi&v dpiareiov. The prose inscription is : 8aX^$ 
'E£a/AtJoi/ MtXrjcrios 'AtSWwvi AeX0tW<p ' EKKfyuv dpurretov dlt 
Xaj8c&v. The son of Bathycles who carried round the cup 
was called Thyrion, according to Eleusis, On Achilles, 
etc." Diogenes gives other versions of the story. Ac- 
cording to one, the prize was a golden cup presented by 
Croesus ; according to another it was a tripod offered by 
the Argives ; or it was a tripod belonging to a ship of 
Periander, which was wrecked on its way to Miletus, the 
tripod being recovered by some fishermen ; or, finally, it 
was a tripod wrought by Hephaestus and given by him 
as a wedding-present to Pelops, from whom it passed to 
Menelaus. When Paris carried off Helen, he took the 
tripod also, but Helen threw it into the sea off Cos, 
prophesying that it would be a bone of contention. So 
it came to pass afterwards that some men of Lebedos 
bought the draught of some Coan fishermen, who, when 
they fished up the tripod, refused to fulfil their bargain. 
The Lebedeans appealed to their metropolis Miletus, 
which declared war on Cos. After many on both sides 
had fallen, an oracle told them to " give it to the wisest." 
Both parties agreed to give it to Thales who, after 
circulating it, dedicated it to Apollo at Didymi. 
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Oxyrkynck. Papyr. 1011 (in Oxyrkynckus Papyri, 
vii. (1910) p. 31 ff. ed. by A. S. Hunt). 

Fol. 2 verso 

'A/co vaaff ^VmrdyvaKros ' [o]v yap dXX 9 rj/cco 1 

€K TWV OKOV pOVV KoXXv[fioV 7t\nTpr{\(JKQV(JlV , 2 

<f>€po)v tafjufiov ov p>d'x r ) v [a^tSJovra 
[T^j>Bo]v7r[aA]€ioj>, 8 [/cai]ra . .[ . . .a 

[ 

Fol. 2 recto 
ainoXXov s" Trap 9 ahroXcp jjuviou 

. . <f)€LK€9 V6 Ov/JLCLTOS AeA(f)OV 

' . aip.iv iv & Varq TrXrfieos 

. . CXois €v 7JVofjv avaXaxrei 

1 =CaUim. fr. 92 Schneider, i.e. Hephaestion v. 4, schol. 
Aristoph. Nub. 232+ Ran. 58, Suid. s.v. otf y&p dXXd. 

2 =Callim. fr. 85 Schneider, i.e. Pollux ix. 7? efy 5* to 
koX KbWvpov \€ttt6v ti vofjucfxaTLov. KaW Lfiaxos yovv tjni, vepl 
rQiv 4i> #5ov \4yu)v, 'E/c t&v ktX., tus Ay cfirot ns row 

TT/MMTTl/xAj'TOS. 

8 <f>tpuv . . . Eovir&Xeiov = Callim. fr. 90 Schneider, i.e. 
Julian, Ep. xxx. wpoaScls robs i&jxpovs 01; MX 1 ?* fetewras rijv 
Bovw&Xeiov, jcard rd? Kvprqvaiov ToirfHiv. Schol. Saib., 
Hephaest. p. 30 Gaisford xa/>d Ka\\ifi&x<fi W (0 fa/*/3os) 
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Hear ye Hipponax a ! Nay indeed I come from 
that place where they sell an ox for a penny ; bring- 
ing an iamb which sings not the quarrel with Bupalus, 
but news [such as a dead man might have for the 
living]. 

O Apollo ! [they throng] like flies beside a goat- 
herd or [many as] the wasps [that buzz about the 
priest] after a Delphian sacrifice. O Hecate ! what 
a crowd ! b [On you, poor wretches, Charon] will 

a Callimachus is a Hipponax redivivus, who comes from 
Hades where things are proverbially cheap (see note ' on 
Epigr. xv. 6). Hipponax of Ephesus circ. 550 B.C., famous 
iambographer and reputed inventor of the choliambic metre. 
Especial objects of his satire were the sculptors Bupalus 
and Athenis of Clazomenae, whither he had retired when 
Athenagoras became tyrant of. Ephesus. 

6 The restoration assumes that Hipponax redivivus ex- 
presses amazement at the crowd of shades on the hither 
bank of Acheron, whom Charon has to ferry over to the 
ripa ulterior. A " Delphian sacrifice " was proverbial, of. 
Paroem. Or. Gaisford, p. 130 : " If you sacrifice at Delphi, 
you will eat no meat yourself : Of those who spend much 
and get no benefit ; since sacrificers at Delphi, on account 
of the number of the guests, got nothing to eat themselves." 
The reference of 111 f. is unknown. 

Kcuvbv elvai Sokcl ws " (pipuv ta/npop ov fJL&xyv deldovra rty 
HovTrdXciov. " 

4 The schol. just quoted suggests that the word after 
BovT&Xetov is kow& : perhaps something like kcliv& 5' 6V B.p 
ivdpiOTTos | daviav 5uvcllto tois £ooi<riv dyyiWeiv. 
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... . v Aov rov rpifiojva yvp,v<i) [a . . 

aayjrri yevearOco /cat ypdxfrecrde rrjv prjoiv. 
avfip BaOvKXrjs 'Ap/cdV — ov uaKprtv a£co 

. . . v . a u>€, /cat yap ovo auros 

fieya oxoAd£[a)v] €i/xt nap fiecrov 8iv€iv 10* 
. . . €vax€j>o . . . y • t . . . 7T.' Aatori 
iyevero 7ra[v]ra 8* elx^v olviv dv0pu>7rois 
Oeol TcAeu as cmoTavTat. 1 

rovs p>€v evOa, rovs 8* evda 111 

ecrrqae <k>ov KAcocrrfjpas' elx € ^ecrfios 
fieXAovras rj8r] napOevois aAti/Sctotfat. 2 

<€7rX€VG€V €S MtA^TW ydp 7} VLK7J 

®d\r]TOs, os r TaAAa Sextos yvdfirj^ 
Fol. 3 verso 

/cat Tfjs 'A/xa^s* cAeycro orafl/x^oraotfat 8 

rovs doreploKOVs, fj nXeovot Ootvt/ccs'. 120 

e$p€V 8 9 6 7rpov0€\r]vo[s] aloitp oIttt) 

iv rov AtSvfieos tov yep[o]vra /ccov<€t>a> 

£vovra rrjv yrjv /cat ypd<f>pvra to cr^/xa 

1 The provisional restoration which we translate is : 
&toXXov, [dxXevvd* tu]s Tap alwdXip /mat [4) <r]<f><rj>K€S [afup* 
Iprj] V6 OtificLTos AeX<pov [&r]<o>i /uv[u^fov(r]ti' • & Vdrif xXiJ06i/s. 
[$e]iXoi$ tV] ttvo^v dvaXc6<r« [Xdpw]v [A/uiXjAov rd* 
Tplfitava yvfJ.v(Z^<ra.s\. <r<airii yeviadta ko.1 ypa<pe<r0€ rty pijtriv. 
av^p BadvicXrjs 'Apicds — oi fiaicpty ££w [656]v [X<6>ywf <r', d> 
£e]tve, Kai ou5' atfrds /jUya trxoXdf [wv] efyil xdp fUaov Siveiv 
[rb X e iK/*>'] 'Ax^po[fro]s* ^wf] 7r[a]Xcu<o>x[Xoirret/i'TW»'] iyivero t 
xd[v]ra 5' eTxep ottriv avdp&wots 0eol rcXevfTav rds xdpiT~\as 
MvTavTai. In the last line reXevrav e&rvxias might be read. 

2 v. 113 quoted anonymously in E.M. s.v. dXiv5w* t6 
kvXIcj ' otov fitXXovras ktX. 

8 These, with the two preceding lines, constituted formerly 
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expend his breath, baring his [napless] coat. Let 
there be silence and write down my tale. 

One Bathycles an Arcadian — I will not lead you, 
Sir, by a long [path of words] ; for I myself have no 
great leisure to tarry hard by the stream of Acheron 
— was [one of the rich from of old] and he had all 
those things wherewith the gods know to [perfect 
their favours] to men. 

Some here, some there he set the spindles; for 
a string held them ready for the maidens to twirl. 

He a sailed to Miletus ; for the victory fell to 
Thales, 5 who was a man of clever mind in general 
and who was said to have mapped out the little stars 
of the Wain c by which the Phoenicians sail. And 
the prelunar d visitor by happy luck found the old 
man in the temple of Apollo of Didymi 6 scratching 
the ground with a cane and drawing the figure which 

* Thyrion, son of Bathycles. 

6 Thales of Miletus, the earliest Greek philosopher. His 
most famous feat in astronomy was his prediction of the 
solar eclipse of 28th May 585 b.c. 

0 Ursa Minor, the Lesser Bear, by which the Phoenicians 
sailed, while the Greeks sailed by Ursa Major. Arat. 37 ff. 
Sir T. Heath, Aristarchus ofSamo8 y p. 23 renaerstrratf/AiJowflcu 
etc. as " used as a standard, i.e. for finding the Pole, the 
small stars of the Wain," but the Greek merely means that 
he mapped out the constellation ; cf. Pind. 0. xi. 45. 

d %.e. Arcadian. The primitive character of the Arcadians 
was indicated by the saving that they were older than the 
moon (Aristot. fr. 591, ApoU. Rh. iv. 264, Lycophr. 482). 

• See critical notes on Branchus. 



frag. 94= Achilles on Aratus, Phaen. i., cf. Diog. Laert. 
i. 23 KaWlfiaxos aMv (sc. Q&XrjTa) dtdev ei/perijv rrjs dpKrov 
tt)$ fiiKpas, \4yiav iv tois l&fipois otirwr Kal riff . . . QoLvikcs. 
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rovgcvp* 6 <t>pi>£ E#^ooj8[os > ]> ogtis avdpcLirwv 
rp[iy] wva /cat a/cfaA^va] irpdros €yp[a]i/f€ 
/cat kvkXov €7r (Va/z^/cc* , r)8e vrjarcvciv 

TWV i/JL77V€0 [vt]0)V €\ItT€V' Ot 8' VTTTjKOVCFCLV 

ov names, aAA' ovs ef^cv [ovrcpos Saifiwv. 1 

7TpOS 8^ [}L]lV c58' €<f>7}<7€.[ 

€/c€t[vo] rovXoxpvaov 
ov/jlo[s] 7raTr)p i<f)€LTo rov[ 

SOU [vat] TIS VfJL€(JW TCOV GO$[COV OlrflOTOS 2 

1 Diog. Laert. i. 24 irapd re AfyvxWwv yecofierpeip puadbvra 
[sc. Thales] (prjal HafMplXrj wpCorop Karaypd\f/ai k6k\ov to rpl- 
ycjvov 6p0oy<bvi$v Kal dvaat povv. ol 5e Ilvdaydpap <paalp t S>v 
&rrt* 'A7roXX65wpos 6 \oyi<TTiic6s. oCros irporiftayev M vXeToTov 
& (prjffi Ka\\l/xax 0i & v T0 ' s 'I&Ppois Eti<pop(3ov etipetv t6p $pfrya 9 
otov (ncaXrjvdL Kal rplywva Kal 5 a a ypajJL/JUKrjs tx €T0Ll BetapLas. 
Diodor. Sic. x. 6 Bri KaXX//*axos elwe we pi Uv0ay6pov, 8i6ti 
tG>v iv yeutfierpLa irpopXrjfi&TCjp ra fxev ei5/>,e, ri Be 4k ttjs Alyfarrov 
TpGrros els rods "EM?/? as ijveyKev, 4p ots Bt i£evpc [ro^evpe ?] 
$pi>£ Eityoo/Sos Bans dvOpibvois rplyujva Kal (TKaXrjva Kal k$k\ov 
iwTafiifjKrj 5i8a£e vrjare^eiv twv 4fiwve6pTU)v, ol rd5* o£$' iir^Kowrap 
ir&rres. Schol. Pind. P. iii. 64 KaXX^axos & <fn)atp oi tt&vtcs 
dXX' oOs ^ax €V %Tepo$ SaLfivv. 

2 Diog. Laert. i. 28 imcKij^f/ai dovvai tu>p ao<p£ov Brnftartfi, 
Bov\pai\ rls Housman, coll. Hymn iv. 185, Epig. xxx. 2, 
frag. 272, Ait. iii. 1. 60. Add (according to present Editor) 
Hymn i. 93. The reading seems to be confirmed by the 
oracle given to the Milesians : rls (ro<ply irdvTojv wp&Tos, rofrrov 
Tplirod' av8u) (Diog. Laert. i. 28). 



a Euphorbus was a Trojan slain by Menelaus (Horn. H. 
xvii. 59) of whom Pythagoras of Samos declared himself 
to be a reincarnation, Diog. Laert viii. 4 f., Aul. Gell. iv. 
11. 14. The mathematical achievements here attributed to 
Pythagoras are referred to with such brevity that the 
meaning is exceedingly obscure. The figure which Thales 
is found drawing appears to be the describing of a circle 
about a right-angled triangle, which was attributed to Thales 
or Pythagoras (Diog. Laert. i. 24), in other words the demon- 
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the Phrygian Euphorbus a discovered : who first of 
men drew triangles and scalenes and the seven-length 
circle and who bade men abstain from eating living 
things : b and his teaching was hearkened to, not 
by all but by some misguided men. c 

To him he spake thus : " . . . that cup of solid 
gold my father enjoined me to give to him who is 

stration of the theorem that " the angle in a semicircle is a 
right angle." The words rpLywva Kal (TKaXrjva— the Kal which 
was suspect in Diog. Laert.'s aKa\-qva Kal rplywva and Dio- 
dorus's rpLyura Kal aKakrfvd is now confirmed by the Papyrus — 
can apparently mean only "triangles and scalene triangles." 
Dr. T. G. Smyly of Trinity College, Dublin, suggests that 
there may be a reference to the theorem that "the sum of 
the angles of a triangle is two right angles," which, accord- 
ing to Geminus, was proved first for equilateral, next for 
isosceles, and lastly for scalene triangles (the most difficult 
case) ; or to the theorem that " the square on the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the sides." Such triangles must, if the sides are com- 
mensurable, be scalene. Were it not for the context it 
would be tempting, as Professor E. T. Whittaker suggests, 
to take the phrase to refer to triangular numbers and scalene 
numbers, especially in view of the arithmetical bent of 
Pythagoras ; and it is, of course, possible that Callimachus 
has confused numbers with geometrical figures. What 
meant by k6k\os ^Trra/^/cijj remains an unsolved problem. 
The interesting suggestion is made by Dr. Smyly that there 
may be a reference to the distances of the seven planets 
ana the original form of the theory of the " harmony of the 
spheres " (see Heath, Aristarchus of Santos, p. 107 ff.). 

6 According to some Pythagoras enjoined abstention from 
all animal food — 4fi\f/&x.<av dWx«r0cu Onesicritus ap. Strabon. 
716, Porphyr. De abstin. 7 who quotes Eudoxus as saying 
that he refused even to associate with butchers (/ndyeipoi) and 
hunters. According, however, to Aristoxenus he limited 
his abstinence to the ploughing ox and the ram (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 20, Aul. Gell. iv. 11). 

0 dal/j.un> lrc/305, euphemism for an " evil genius " ; Pind. P. 
iii. 34, Plato, Phaedo 114 e, Plut. Mor. 369 e. 
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tcjv kwra* tcqyaj vol StSco/Ltf' apurrtiov . 

[®d\r]S Se ro>] a/aVow rov8a[<fios 7r\rj£as 

[/cat t]y}v VTrr\VT\v TrjTepr) [\a/3tov X €t P L 135 

€^€t[7r]€* rrjv 86aiv fiev [ovk dnapvedfiaL 1 

ov &* i[ . . ] . ewvos p>rj Ad[ 

Bt'<a>* 2 [ f . ] €t\[ 

Fol. 3 recto 

aAA' opfj tis, "otiros 'AA/c/xeW ^Jaet, 

/cat " </>€&/€, /JaAAct, <f>€vy y " ipei, "tov avOpcDirov 140 

tt^j/ yAajaow €<t>A<2v cis /cvcoi/ oVai> m^. 144 

. . . . ra T/oaJx^Aa yvfjLvd&i* 147 

. . . "xXcDpa ovk [a . . . 154 

Fol. 4 verso 

ram KpoVov* rots' avrvr a[AA]or* [rjWagev, 160 
)\fyov<n, /cat kws [o]v[k 6]vr)fJL€vcus [opyais 
St'/cato? 6 [Ze]us, 4 ot5 8t/ca[ta] 8' alavfivcov 

TCOV €pTT€TO>V [jl\€V €^€KOlf/€ TO <f>d€[yfJLCL, 

1 [oi/K &TcappevjuLi] Editor. 2 /Smjj Papyrus. 

9 = fr. 98 Schneider, t.«. E.M. s.v. KiXevdos' . . . ylpcrai 
y&p fierapoX}} ytvovs els trepop yipos t ws dird rod 6 r/xlx^Xos t6 
rp&xykop' frOep TrXrjdvvTiKQs irapA KaXXijudxy * t& rpdx'fXa 
7v/u>(jtfet. C/. schol. A Horn. 11 i. 312, etc. 

4 [Ze]tfs Housmann. 

0 Thales apparently suggests that the cup should be offered 
to Bias of Priene (Diog. Laert. i. 82 ff.). 

* Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, is the 
typical matricide ; cf: Dio Cass. lxi. 16. 
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best of you, the Seven Wise Men. And I present 
the prize to thee." Then Thales smote the ground 
with his staff and taking his chin in one hand he 
said : The gift a [I do not refuse,] but if thou . . . 
Bias . . . 

Fol. 3 recto 

But anyone who sees him will say " There is 
Alcmeon 6 " and "Flee! he's going to strike!" he'll 
cry, " flee from the man ! 

rolling his tongue, like a dog when he drinks 
exercises his throat. 0 



. . green figs . 
Fol. 4 verso 

... in the reign of Cronus.* [But anon,] they 
say, Zeus [changed all things] to the contrary [and 
in no happy mood], Zeus, the just, dispensing 
injustice, he robbed four-footed things of speech and, 

c Bentley's conjecture that these words referred to 
a bull is now proved to be wrong. 
« Cf. Athen. 80 b. 

* The reference is to some legend of a reversal of the 
order of nature whereby animals were changed into human 
beings, cf. Semonides Iamb upon Women. Andronicus, 
some unknown person whom the poet addresses. Aesop, 
according to our earliest notice of nim, Herod, ii. 134, was 
the slave of Iadmon of Samos in the time of 'Amasis circ. 
550 b.c, which is quite consistent with his being a native of 
Sardis. For the legend of his death at the hands of the 
Delphians cf. Suid. 8.v. tuxrev * Kai irepl rod Aladnrov ol Ae\<pol 
tuaav avrbv xard Kprjjxvov jttdXa. 
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yevos 8e tovt d\yiy]pov, atamep ov Kapros 

rjfjbecw ixovrcjv xh T *P 0l S airdp^aoOai, 165 

[^/x€t]^f , is dvSpwv Kal tcevos [4>p] € l v & v l 8-fjfios 

(VAc/Jctf (frlXoif/OV ifflTTCLKOV Ac [XyKOLCriV. 

oi [8e] rpaywSol tcjv OdXaooav oi[k€VVtcov 
€Xo[v]gl (fxjjvrjv oi Se travrts [vfjuvwSol 

Kal 7TOv[X]v/Xv6oL Kal XdXoi 7T€[(f>VKa(7LV 170 

eKeldev, (hvSpoviKc, ravra 8* A[lgo)]7tos 
6 HapStrjv <6>s e?7rev, ovtw* ol AcA^ol 
aSovra [jlvOov'ov koX&s i8e£avro. 

• • • • 182 

oj] £o7j fJL€T€OTpa7rTat . . .* 

Fol. 4 recto 

Kprjyvcos €7raiO€vQriv 196 

.... Kal dcovs dmpriyevvTas^ 198 

fJLOxOrjpos iijeKvrjfiwcre* 199 

av 6vijicr[To]s 200 

a/cou[e] 817 tov atvov e[v kotc T/xc6Aa> 

Sdforjv iXairj v€i[kos ol ndXai AvSol 

Xeyovoi deodar Kal ya[p rjv ravvirropOov 4 

koXov T€ 8ev8po[v 

o€ioao[a] tovs op7rrjK[as 215* 



1 The supplements in 160-161 are by the Editor; the 
rest of the text is that of Prof. A. Piatt in Class. Qu. iv. 
(1910) 205, except that in place of AvOpuwoi in v. 169, we 
suggest i/fivydol. In 172 the Papyrus has Sapdii^eus, which 
is clearly wrong, vv. 171-3 raura . . . £5££ai>To, quoted 
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as if we had not strength enough even to bestow 
on others, he changed this hapless race to human 
kind. And the empty-witted people [chatter] more 
than the dainty-loving parrot : the tragedians have 
the voice of them who make the sea their home; 
and all the [hymnists,] garrulous and wordy, have 
their birth therefrom, Andronicus. This is the tale 
of Aesop of Sardis, whom, when he sang his story, 
the Delphians received in no kindly wise. 

. . . life is turned topsy-turvy . . . 

Fol. 4 recto 
... I had a good education. 

. . . and gods inactive. 

.... wickedly destroyed. 

. . . would have been the best. 
Hear now a the tale. Once upon a time on 
Tmolus, 5 [the ancient Lydians] say, the Laurel had 
a quarrel with the Olive. For she was a [long- 
branched] and beautiful tree, . . . shaking her 
boughs. . . . 

a The regular formula of the story-teller, Plato, Oorg. 523 a. 
6 Mountain in Lydia. 
\ 

anonymously by Apollon. Sophist, s.v. A«5e, had previously 
been assigned to Callimachus by Schneidewin and Ahrens. 

2 &Trp7jyevvTas Housman ; AirpTiycOvTai Hunt. 

8 Cf. Hesych. i^€KPrifiui0Tj • 4£e<p0&pr). 

4 Tne supplement is a suggestion by Wilamowitz. 
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Fol. 5 verso 

(Lpiorepos fjuev XevKos tos v8pov yacrrfjp, 

6 8' r)Xio7rXr)f; 1 os ra [7r]oAAa yvfivovrai. 

tLs 8' oIkos o$7T€p ov[/c] iyd) Trapa <f>Xirj; 220 

tLs 8* ou fjb€ puavrts rj rls ov dvrrjp IfA/cct; 

/cat HvOirj yap ev 8d<f>vrj puev tSptrrat, 

oa<j>vr)v o aeioct,* /cat oafpvrjv vireorpoyrai. 

dj<j>pa)v iXairj, tovs 8e 7ral8as ov Bpdyxos 

tovs tcov 'Itovcov, ots 6 Oolfios d>[pyiovr) 9 225 

8<X<^Vrj T€ KOOVtoV KT)7TOS OV TO \vto T0aV€]t 8 

Sis' r) rpls €[i]7rd)V dpre/JLcas inoirj [ore; 

[f<]rjyto \xkv fj Vt Satrap rj 's* x°P° v </>[oi]t€(o 

tov YlvOa'CcrTrjV, ylvoficu 8e /cae#Aov, 

ol Atopirjs 8e TepoToOev /Lte ripwovow 230 

opitov dm* aKptov /cat <f>€oovow is AcA^oife, 

irrrjv rd TtonoXXtovog ipd yurqrai. 

to<f>ptov iXa[i]r], rrrj^a 8' ovxl ywtoaKto, 

ov8* oT8* oK\oLrf\v ovXa<f>rj<f>6pos 4 /ca/Lt7TT€t, 

a[yj/]^ ydp €t/xr kov rrarevoL fi dvOptoiroi, 235 

1 fjtevwMfe only here. 

2 addei] ? Ipetfei = chews. 

3 oti r6{y(p Tpave]i is the Editor's suggestion in reference 
to the name Branchus (pp&yx os = hoarseness). 

4 Cf. Hesych. o&\a<prj4>op€i • veKpofopei. 



° The. left is the Westward or sheltered side, the right 
is the Eastward side (Plato, Legg. 760 d) which is exposed 
to the sun, cf. Horn. II. xii. 239 f. et r 4tI dct-l' twri irpbt ijG) 
r ifPkibvj re, cf r fV dpio-repb toI ye irorl £6<pov fcpdcvra and 
schol. A there. The reference is to the olive and the difference 
of colour between the upper and under surface of the leaves, 
ri iroXXd refers to the peculiarity which the olive shares with 
the lime, elm, and white poplar, of inverting its leaves after 
the summer solstice, kclI rotfry yvwplfovaiv Bti yey4vr)vrai 
<al>Tpoiral Theophrast. H.P. i. 10; cf. Nicander 678 ff. ft kcli 
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Fol. 5 verso 

. . . The left a side white as the belly of a water- 
snake, the other, which is mostly exposed, smitten 
by the sun. But what house is there where I am 
not beside the doorpost? What seer or what 
sacrificer carries me not with him ? Yea, the Pythian 
priestess hath her seat on laurel, laurel she sings and 
laurel hath she for her bed. O foolish Olive, did 
not Branchus, 6 when Phoebus was wroth with the 
sons of the Ionians, make them whole by striking 
them with laurel and uttering twice or thrice in no 
clear tone his spell ? 

And I go to feasts or Pythian dance, and I am 
made the prize of victory.* The Dorians cut me on 
the hill-tops of Tempe d and carry me to Delphi, 
whenever the holy rites of Apollo are celebrated. 
O foolish Olive ! sorrow I do not know, nor wot I 
the path of him that carries the dead, for I am pure ; 
and men tread not on me, for I am holy. But with 

ipXloio TpowaZt Utupv/jlop Zpvos 4j d' 'TvcpioplSao irakivaTpiiCTOio 
KeKcvdovs T€K/Aalp€i y\av kol<t lp Utop weraXoiaip iXalrjs, where 
schol. has Kal airri) yap ^ 4\ala ra y\avKa tuv QijWcjv &pu $x €l 
4p Oipovs &pq, ra & p.£\apa xew&vos. The masculine noun 
to be supplied is probably 

b For tne story cf. Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 8. 48 'AiroXX6$w/>os 
5' 6 KepKvpatos robs arlxovs rofarovs inrd Bpdyxov apafuPTjOijpai 
rod fx&PTcuts X^yet MtXiprfot/? Kadalporros dird Xoi/jlov. & fih yap 
iwLppalrwy rb wXt)0os 5&<f>vTj$ k\&8ois TrpoKaHipxcro rod Cfipov &64 
irwt* fUXxere, & vaides, 'Eic&epryop Kal'Exatpyav, iirtyaWep 5' wf 
elxeiv 6 Xa6r ptdv, fd^, xO&Pi *\r)KTpop t <r<ply^ JO'a£fl3t'x» B<nrrqs % 
0Xey/t6, dptl)\j/. ftifjurqrai rys Urroplas Kal KaXXl/xaxos 'Id/xfiocs 
(= Schneider's fr. 75, probably our present passage). 

0 The crown at the Pythian games was originally of oak- 
leaves, afterwards of laurel to commemorate the purification 
of Apollo (Frazer, G.B. iv. 80 ff.). 

* cf. Plut. Ait. Or. 12, Steph. Byz. p. 223. 12. 
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iprj yap et/xr cot 8c xaWorav V€Kp6v 
fiiXXcooi /catctv rj [Va]^[a>] Tre/narcAAct \y 
avroi t dv€OT€i/f[avTO j(]wro to. nXevpa 

TOV fJLTj 7TV€OVt\oS /Cl^tTO^ 1 V7T [€ct]t [pCOOaV." 

r) p,kv TaS' av<x>€v[a]' dXXa tt)v a7rqfi,[vv€ 2 % 

jxaX drpcfialcos r) TCKovcra to xpt/i[a* 

€S co rrdvr aKvde 8 tcov i/juov tok [cov Sdx/>vr), 

iv rfj TeXevrfj kvkvos [cos tls rjSico 

rjeicras* ov [crvv]rjKa p,oi /a[€toV tovtcov;* 

iyco fi€V dvSpas ovs "Aprj[s dnoXXvoi 2^ 

CTVV €K T€ 7T€fl7rC0 ^^[770 

. . tcov dptcrricov ot /ca . . . v 

[iyco 8]e XevKrjv t)vik is Ta<f)ov TtjOrjv 

<f>ipo[vai] naXSes rj yipovra Tidcovov, 

avro\ls 6]fjLapT€co Krj7rl ttjv 6S6v /C€t/xat, % 

[d/)/c]€[uaa] 5 rrXeiov r) crv to is dywcvatv 

€K tcov o€ Tcfinicov. aAA' ot€v yap ifAirfaOrjs, 

/cat tovto kcos dedXov ovk iyco Kpiaacov 

aev; /cat y[a]p <co>ycov ovv 'OAu/Am^ fjui^cov 6 

rj V To[t]at AeXfois' aAA* dpiarov r) acorn]. % 

iyco fi€V ovre 'xp r l crr ° v °^ T€ a€ ypvtyCo 

dm)vks ov8iv, aAA' d[X]rj6es 7 opvides 

[i]v TOta[t] <f>vXXots ravra TtvOvpi^ovarai 

1 [<c^iri]rd^ is Wilamow.'s suggestion, cf. Ait. i. 1. 9. 
But the sense /car' Mrayfia is not very appropriate here. 
The statement in E.M. s.v. imT&j- . . . els 6i rb frrrropucdr 
\ej-ucbv evpov rty (rqixalveiv <rvvT6fX(as t kcj/mkQs ' "Oar is rife 

080O ijy^fferoU <roi rty inrd^' o&x circ ol Tpayticol, ^ta/c/xDj, is 
very puzzling, and there is some evidence for another word 
iirnr&t {cf. Hesych. s.v. ^rifd£, etc.) in the sense of " finally,** 
which might be read here. The sense would be very nearly 
that of e&rdxa£, which Hunt suggests. 

* dm}/u[w6 is very doubtful; &Trfy[Trj<re would be better, 
but the accusative is then a difficulty. 
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thee, whenever men are to burn a corpse or bestow 
it in the grave — with thee they wreath themselves 
and thee they strew by ordinance under the sides 
of him who breathes no more." 

Thus she, boasting. But the mother of oil answered 
her very quietly. "O altogether barren of that I 
bear, Laurel, like the swan,* thou singest sweetest at 
the end. Do I not know my part in those things ? 



I help to speed those whom Ares slays and [I attend 
the funeral] of chieftains who [nobly die]. 6 And 
when the children carry to the tomb a white-haired 
grandmother or some aged Tithonus, c it is I who go 
with them, it is I who am strewn upon their path, 
doing them a greater service than thou to those 
who bring thee from Tempe. And as to the matter 
whereof thou spakest, even in that am I not greater 
than thou ? For the festival at Olympia is greater 
than that at Delphi. But silence is best. For my 
part I say nothing of thee either good or unkind, 
but indeed d the birds among the leaves have long 

a The swan was supposed to sing its sweetest song just 
before its death. 

6 We translate xh^ ra^As </>oit4u> rds twi» dpKrricjp ot 
/caXtus T€$rjjKa<riv. 

e Tithonus, type of extreme longevity. (Arist. Ach. 688). 

4 Aiy0es, " unwontedly," could only refer to the strangeness 
of birds talking. 



3 &kv$€, if right* involves Akv6os as against &kv0os in 
Hymn ii. 53. 

4 The supplements are by the Editor. 

5 [dp<le[0<ra] Editor. 

6 aevicaiy . . povyurjvovXvfiwni Papyrus ; Hunt reads (reu, 
k<o0> *y[4]/> <u>>7^v, ^ V 'OXvfiirLy. 

7 &\ti$€s Editor ; arjdeis (but t erased) Papyrus ; &rj0€S 



Hunt. 
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ndXat, KdOrjwai kcotlX[ol]s [6fjL7jp]evaaL, 1 
"rls 8' €fip€ Sd<f>vrjv; yata [rrjv y i<f>iTv]cr[ev, 2 

Fol. 5 recto 

cos npivov, cos 8pvv, cos Kvrreipov, cos vXqv? 
tLs 8' e$p 9 iXairjv; HaXXds, fjfios r}[p]t>£[€ 
tco $VKioii«x) icqSiKa^ev dpxalos 
dvrjp 5<f>is rd vipOev dfi,<f>l rrjs *AKTrjs. 

€V 7] 8d$V7) 7T€7TTCOK€. TCOV 8* a€l£c()COV 

tls ttjv iXairfv, tls 8e [t]tjv 8d$vrjv Tt/Lta; 
8d<f>vrjv 'AttoAAojv, r) 8e IlaXXas rjv efipev. 
£vvov t68 9 avracsi Oeovs yap ov SiaKpwco. 
t[Is] rrjs 8d<f>vrjs 6 Kaprros; is ri xPV (Ta} l JLCU > 

\IT\T €Cr0€ firjTC TTLVe fJL7]T* €7TLXpicrrjS . 

6 Tijs 8' iXalrfs laSe 7rdAA', cctoj 4 /Ltaoraf 
<hs €[vdeai]v KaXevaw, dv 8e to xpfyca 5 
€v[fj, Ko]Xvfi^d[s], rjv €7ra[u/)e] \co Qrjcrevs. 
[to 8]ev[r€p]ov tLQj\\ii rfj 8d<fivr) 7rra)/xa. 
T€v yap [to] (fivXXov ol i/cctcu 7rpoT€iv[o]vcri; 
to Trjs iXairjs. Ta TpC r) 8d$vr) K€vrai. 
<f>€V tcov drpvTCov ota kcotiXi£ovw 
XaiSprj Kopcbvrj, kcos to ^ciAo? ovk dXyels; 
[t€v y]ap to npefivov ArfXioi <f>vXdaarovat ; 
[to T~\r\s iXairjs, rj /c[a0€?o*]€ 6 tt)v At^tco. 

1 kqjtIXols ofirjpeOffai Editor. Cf. Hes. Th. 39. 

2 Supplement by Editor. 

3 H\r]v] ire^Krip Papyrus in marg., probably rightly. 

4 the Papyrus has apparently it written over the w. 
6 The supplements are by the Editor. 

6 K[a06ia]€ was suggested by Wilamowitz. Hunt says 
might be read for k. Possibly X[6xew]e* 
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while been muttering such things, as they sit chatter- 
ing together: 'Who discovered the laurel? 'Twas 
the earth that gave her birth, as she gave birth to 
the ilex, the oak, the galingale, or other shrub. Who 
discovered the olive? Pallas when she contended 
with the Dweller among Seaweed for Acte, and the 
ancient- man, a snake in his lower parts, acted as 
judge.® That is one fall against the Laurel. Who 
of the ever-living ones honours the Olive, who the 
Laurel? Apollo honours the Laurel, Pallas the 
Olive which she herself discovered. This bout is 
even, for I distinguish not between gods. 

What is the Laurel's fruit ? For what shall I use 
it? Eat it not nor drink it nor use it to anoint. 
The Olive's fruit pleases in many ways : inwardly 6 it 
is a mouthful as they call a snack ; witji the oil in it, 
it is the preserved olive which Theseus also enjoyed. I 
count this the second fall against the Laurel. Whose 
is the leaf that suppliants extend? The Olive's. 
Three falls against the Laurel!' Oh! the endless 
babblers, how they chatter ! Shameless crow, how 
does thy lip not ache ? ' Whose trunk do the Delians 
preserve ? The Olive's which gave a seat to Leto.' " c 

a For the story of the contention of Athena and Poseidon 
for Attica (Acte) see Hecale i. 2. 

6 If tew is right, we should expect hv tik ktX. to refer to 
an external application. Hence Hunt thinks that ico)\vnp 
. . . etc. refers to the famous dive of Theseus told in 
Bacchylid. xvi. and suggests ^[riv] koKv^ov 4ttS.\to. 
The reading in the text takes the reference to be to the 
KoXvfip&s iXala which Hecale served to Theseus (see Hecale, 
fr. 54 with note). The objections are that (1) this reading 
provides no antithesis to £<r«, (2) iicavpc woula naturally take 
a genitive. For tvde<n.v see Hesych. s.v., Telecleid. and 
Pherecrat. ap. Athen. vi. 268. 

• There were three holy trees at Delos, all connected with 
the birth of Apollo— the palm, the laurel, the olive : cf. 
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a>s €Ttt€, rfj 8* 6 dvfids dp,<f>l rij prjcrei 

yjAyrjae, 1 p,4£ov 8* rj to npoodev 17 [o^aAAJcv. 29 

[^€t>] (f)€V, TO Aoi77W €6KO. €<TTOVOVT . . . 2 

. aTa . . . . ? rj yxn cf^c ... Tp .... va 
lAcfaJ, r)v yap ovk decode tcov SevSpw 
" oufc, cS raAaiwu, 7ravcr6p,€O0a, purj Xlrjv 
y€V<a>>fi€d 9 ixOpai; purj Acyco/xcv aAA^Aas > 28 
dvoAfia' val .... aAAa tclvt* 6 . . p, . va." 
tt)V 8' ay/n[o]s <j>av€ioa ravpos r) 8d</>vq 
€pX€i/f€ Kal rd8* ehrev " <5 kolkt) Xa>prj, 
<i)$ 8r) px rjpbeojv Kal av p/f\ p,€ 7TOLTjcraL 
€V(tt€Ktov 3 ' r) yap yziroveva drroTrviyeis • 3(X 

Fol. 6 verso 

. . . djotSos 1 is Kepas redvpbarraL. 32] 
rfjv £evrjv dvaKpivei 322 
rjv SovXov ctval (fyrjoi Kal rraXipmprtyrov . 
"Yi<f>€aov S0€P 7n)p ol ra p.£rpa p,€XXovr€$ 
ra ^a>Aa tIkt€W pur) *p.aOu>s ivavovrai. 

Fol. 6 recto 

AaAoua[t .... 352 
'Iaort Kal Acopum Kal TO <TVp,p,LKTOV \ 

1 "At the beginning of the line the first hand wrote some- 
thing like rjypri<r or ijo-ttjct, which the corrector apparently 
wished to convert into i}\yri<re" (Hunt). Wilamowitz pro- 
posed <<j>5r)<re> and 1}\yri<r€v at the end of the line. The text 
is the Editor's suggestion. 2 eUbs 4s rbv oirraatibv ? 

8 eti<TT€KTov, if right, is a new word. 

Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 1098 f. Aprefuv 6\pLav A irapa KvvOiov 
6\Bov oUel (poivLKa. 0* afipoKbuMv dd<pvav r etiepvta Kal yXavicas 
daWbv Ipbv 4\alasy Aarous d)Siva <f>L\av, Catull. 34. 7 " (Latonia) 
quam mater prope Deliam Deposivit olivam." 
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So she spake. And the heart of the other was 
pained by her speech, and she was angrier than before. 
Alas ! Alas ! next a it is likely [they would have come 
to blows], had not . . . who was not far from the 
trees, said : " Wretches ! let us cease, lest we become 
too embittered. Let us not speak evil of one another ! 
Nay, even these things. ..." Then the Laurel, 
like a wild bull, glared b at her and said : " O evil 
thing of shame, do not thou bid me be patient, as 
if thou wert one of us. Verily thy neighbourhood 
stifles me." 



Fol. 6 verso 
the minstrel rages horn- wise. 6 

He examines the stranger who, he declares, is a 
slave and a thing of sale. 

Ephesus whence they who would write the halting d 
metres not unwisely light their torches. 

Fol. 6 recto 

They talk in Ionic and Dorian and a mixture of 
the two. 

* The strife of the Laurel and the Olive is apparently 
interrupted by someone, but who the would-be peace- 
maker is cannot be made out. 

* Cf. TavprjSbv jSXlireti' (Arist. Ran. 804), tepypa&icoTavpodaOaL 
(Eur. Med. 188). 

c This curious phrase, properly of an angry bull, occurs 
Eurip. Bacch. 7 AS ravpoi 8' &Ppi<TTal *ds Kipas OvpoOfievoi and 
is imitated by Vergil, Georg. iii. 232 '* et tentat sese atque 
irasci in cornua discit Arboris obnixus trunco." 

d Writers of choliambs or scazons take Hipponax of 
Ephesus as. their model. 
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EdAoW €K€lVOS 8' <hs XtAc^' d7T€OT€lA€V. 

Choeroboscus op. Cramer. Anecd. Ox. ii. 277. 10 
XtAcof . . evprjTCu Kal iy avaroXfj napd KaAAt- 
fidx<i>, otov 2i6\u)V ktX. 

ttoXlv to htopov is &dXr]T 9 avwXiodev. 

Choerobosc. ap. Bekker. Anecd. 1380. EM. s.v. 
QdXqs. 

QdXrjs fi€ r<p fiehcvvri NeiXea* Srjfiov 
8l8o>gl, tovto Sis Xafiayv dpicrreiov. 
Diog. Laert. i. 29. 

€S TO 7Tp6 T€LX€VS IpOV aXieS SeVT€, 

oS rov iraXai Hayxaiov 6 irXdoas Zdra 
yipoiv a\d£cov a8t/ca jffySAi'a ^X 64 * 1 

Plutarch. De plac. philos. i. 7 (Moral. 880 e) toi/ 
8' Eu^/xcpov #c<u KaAAt/xaxos 1 d Ku/dt^cuos au>/r- 
rcrat ev toIs 'Ia/ijSois 1 ypd<f>a)v els to 7rpd #ctA. 
C/! schol. Tzetz. Allegor. Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iii. p. 380, 
aAeV, Jitc. 

1 irdXai IlaTxatov . . . \frfx €l Bentley ; irdXcu x < ^ K€ i t ) 0V 
. . . ^i5x« (^xaw Sext. Empir. dogmatic, iii. 51). 

Bentley's emendation is now confirmed by Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus 1363 (ed. Grenfell and Hunt 1915) which has 
irdXai ndTxcuoM. Also this papyrus supports as 
against ^fcc*? (Schneider from Sext. Empir.) in so far as it 
proves that a new sentence begins the next line. 



a The reference, as in the next two fragments, is 
to the Cup of Bathycles. Chilon was an ephor at Sparta 
aire. 560 b«c where after his death he was venerated as a 
hero, Paus. iii. 16. 4. Life in Diog. Laert. L 68 f. Renowned 
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2(89) 

Solon ; and he sent it a to Chilon. 
3 (96) 

Again the gift returned to Thales. 
4(95) 

Thales presents me to the Lord of the people of 
Neileus, 6 having twice received this prize. 

5 (86) 

Come hither all together to the temple before the 
wall, where the old impostor c who feigned the ancient 
Panchaean Zeus scrapes his unrighteous scriptures. 

as one of the Seven Wise Men, cf. Herod, i. 59, vii. 235. 
Plutarch. De poet, and. 35 f. 

6 Neileus=Neleus, son of Codrus of Athens, founder of 
Miletus, cf. Strabo 633. The Lord of Miletus is Apollo of 
Didvmi or iv B/xryx^cus, cf Strabo 634. The prose version 
of the inscription on the Cup of Bathycles was, according 
to Diog. Laert i. 29, GaX^s 'E£a/u5ot; MtXiJ<rtos 'AiriXXwi 
AeXipivlq) 'EXXijp tav dpHrretov Sis Xa/Su>f . 

0 Euhemerus of Messana in Sicily was a friend of 
Cassander (311-297) at whose request he undertook various 
journeys to the far south. He wrote a work entitled 'lepd 
&yaypa<f>^ in which he pretended to have reached an island 
Panchaea in the Indian Ocean where he found a temple of 
Triphylian Zeus in which was a pillar whereon Zeus had 
recorded the deeds of himself and his predecessors Uranus 
and Cronus, showing that all three were originally human 
kings. The " rationalizing " of Euhemerus has given rise 
to the modern term " Euhemerism." ; 
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rrfv cbyafidfivcov, cos 6 fivdos, €icraro, 
rfj Kai Xlirovpa kol \iovcoTta dverai. 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 873 Ev<f>povios 8c ffyqaiv on 
iv 'AfiapvvOcp rj KoXatvls Sta to rov 1 1 Ayap,€fivova 
dvacu avrij £k rod Krjpov Kptov koXov cm ravrrjs 
8c KaXXifiaxos Xdyer rrjv ktX. 



ov yap ipydrw rp4tf>co 
rrjv Movaav, cos 6 Kelos 'ICXXixov viirovs. 
Schol. Pind. Isth. ii. 9, cf. Tzetz. Chil. viii. 228. 

K€LVOS OVVldVTOS, CO TO T€ TTTTJVOV 

Kai tovv OaXdaorj Kai to rerpatrow ovrcos 
tyOeyyeO* cos 6 mjXos 6 H pop/rjdeios* 
Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 707 Pott, yrjivov fiev ol 
(f>iX6ao(j)OL . . to ocbfia dvayopeuovcn . . . KaA- 
Xlfiaxos 8e Siapp'qBrjv ypd<f>€r ktX. 

iyco <f>avXr) 

SivSpcov airavrcov elfii. 

Pseudo-Tryphon, He pi rpoircov (Walz, Rhet. Gr. 

viii. p. 760) 7rapa 8c KaAAt/ia^a> dareL^ofianj r) 

iXaia </>7)oiv iyco <f>avXrj ndvrcov rcbv hevhpcov 
> t 

kol rcbv ver\Kcov evdvs ot roficoraroi. 
E.M. s.v. koxXos. . . . cos irapd to Upos yiverai 
Upa£ kol vios veaij, cos irapd KaAAt/ia^a>* #cat 
rcbv KrX. 

a An aetiological legend to explain the by-name KoXaivLs 
under which Artemis was worshipped at various places, 
Paus. i. 31, Aristoph. Av. 873, as if from ko\6s 9 " docked," 
" hornless " or the like. 
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6 (?6) 

Whom Agamemnon, as the legend® tells, estab- 
lished — the goddess to whom the tailless and the 
one-eyed are sacrificed. 

Schol. Aristoph. : Euphronius says that in 
Amarynthus (in Euboea) Artemis was worshipped as 
Colaenis (" hornless"), because Agamemnon sacrificed 
to her a hornless ram made of wax. In reference to 
her Call, says, etc. 

7(77) 

For no hireling Muse do I cherish, like the Cean 
descendant 6 of Hyllichus. 

8 (87) 

It was that year when c the winged fowl and the 
dweller in the sea and the four-footed creature talked 
even as the clay of Prometheus. 

Clem. Alex. : The philosopers call the body earthy 
. . . Callimachus says expressly, " It was, etc." 

9 (93 b) 

I am the meanest of all trees. d 
Pseudo - Tryphon. : In Callimachus the olive 
ironically says, " I am, etc." 

10 (78) 

And straightway the sharpest e of the youths. 
b i.e. Simonides of Ceos of whose mercenary muse many 
tales are told. 

c Reference to some legend of a time when the lower 
animals could speak like the clay of P.," i.e. human beings. 
^ d Quoted to illustrate dcrreuTfibs, a pleasantry or urbanity, 
here almost irony. 

e Possibly there is a pun on vcrjK^ " newly sharpened." 
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KOVX c58' y &pei(X)V T(A)7T€CFGLVTl TTOLp Au 

edvaev 'ApKas hrrros. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. *Air£aas . . aj? oS TLevs 'Aw 
odvrios [Paus. ii. 15. 3]. KaAAt/xd^os 1 8c ev rots 
y \dp,fiois to idviKov 'Airiaas $r\oL % kovx ktX. 

alrov/x€V evfidd €iav 'Eo/xayos 1 Socrtv. 
Et. Florent. s.v. <5 rdv. 

rds *A<f>po8lras (rj Beds yap ov /xta) 
irdoas viT€pf}€fi\r)K€ r<p koA&s </>pov€iv 
rj KacnviTjTLS' rjBe yap x a ^P €L p>ovr\ 
Ovoiais vciats. 
Strabo ix. 438 KaXXlfiaxos p>h> odv <f>7)ow ev rots 
'Id/xfiois rds *A<f>po8iras (rj deos yap ov pula) rrjv 
K.acrrviijriv \m€pfiaX\€odai ndoas rep <f>pov€iv on 
fiovrj TrapaSex^rat rrjv ra>v vcov dvoiav. We give 
the above restoration as one more among many : to 
recover the words of Callimachus with certainty is of 
course impossible. 

Movcrai KaXal KamoXXov ots iya> enrevho). 
Eustath. on //. ix. 6*58 and Od. xv. 162, schol. 
Soph. O.C. 1621, and Suidas. 

a Areion is the famous horse of Adrastus, reputed to 
be the offspring of Poseidon and Demeter when she in 
equine form was seeking her daughter near Thelpusa in 
Arcadia, Paus. viii. 25. 5 ff. Apesas is a hill near Nemea. 

6 Aphrodite Castnia (Lycophr. 403 and 1234) is Aphrodite 
as worshipped at Aspendos in Pamphylia, so called 
from Castnion, a hill near Aspendos. As Aspendos was a 
colony from Argos (Strabo xiv. 667), Aphrodite Castnia 
is simply Aphrodite as worshipped at Argos to whom 
swine were sacrificed : Athen. 96 a 6ti 5' tfvrow 'Atppodlry Cj 
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11 (82) 

And not so sped Areion, a the Arcadian horse, 
beside the shrine of Apesantian Zeus. 



12 (82 a), 

We ask the boon of learning easily, the gift of 
Hermes. 

13 (82 b) 

All the Aphrodites — for the goddess is not one 
goddess only — are excelled in wisdom by Aphrodite 
• of Castnion b ; for she alone rejoices in sacrifice of 
swine. 

Strabo : Callimachus says in his Iambi that 
Aphrodite of Castnion excels all the Aphrodites (for 
she is not a single goddess) in wisdom since she 
alone accepts sacrifices of swine. 

14 (83 c) 

O Muses fair and Apollo to whom I make libation.* 

dtiercu fMLpTvpel KaWlfxaxos fj ZyvdSoros iv IffTopucots {tTrofJUf^fmai 
yp&<pu)v 3>8e' " 'Apyeioi ' AQpodlT-y dv 06ov<rt Kai tj ioprfi KaXeTrcu 
'Tortf/wo. " The assertion in Roscher's Lex. , s.v. Kastnia, that 
Callimachus said swine were offered to Aphrodite Castnietis 
at Metropolis in Thessaly Histiaiotis is not true. What 
Strabo says is that whereas Callimachus asserted that only 
Aphrodite Castnietis received swine sacrifice, it was after- 
wards pointed out that other Aphrodites did the same, 
and among them Aphrodite at Metropolis. 

* Quoted to illustrate preference of masculine to feminine 
in concord, whereas Homer, II. I.e. gives the preference 
to the feminine. In Horn. Od. I.e. and Soph. I.e. the 
masculine is preferred as in Callimachus. 
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ov irpcov fi€v rjfiLV 6 rpaya>86s rjycipcv. 
Suid. s.v. 7Tpa). Of. Herodian i. 494. 7 Lentz. 

rj Tis 1 rpaycohos fiovaa XqKvditflvoa. 
Schol. Saib. Hephaest. p. 36 Gaisf. ii. 

ra vvv 8e 7ToXXrjv rvfeScova Azaxaiveis. 
Herodian, Ilcpt Ae'f . fiov. ii. p. 914 Lentz. 

AlXVOS €LfJLL KCU TO 7T€vd€odcU. 

Schol. V Horn. 11. xiv. 172. 

€f$7)£av otov dXlpavra 2 irivovres. 
E.M.^ s.v. dAijSas" 6 veKpos. . . . 077/zaiWi Se 
real o£os <*>s irapa KaAAi/xa^aj* cjHrjijav ktA. 

to m>/) o o7T€p aveKavoas es TroAArjv <f>Aoya 

Trpooa) K€x<£pr)K€ 

tarxc Se Sdo/jlov 

fiapytivras fanrovs firjSe Sevrepav Kd/xtfrrjg 

1 ij rts] 1} rts. Oxyrhynch. Papyr. 1363. 13 reads . . . 
wdoi fiovaa r . . . which might be identified with this line. 
The letter after fiova-a is uncertain. 

2 aXlpavra] aXlpavra, i.e. ol d\., Schneider, as one would 
expect the first syllable of d\f/3. to be short. 

a Meaning and context quite unknown. wp$v would 
naturally be = rptyfops but ijyeipcv suggests that Callimachus 
used it in the sense of irptf. 

b For \-f)Kvdoi 9 XriKvOlfap in this sense cf. ampullae y ampuUari 
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15 (84) 

Not early for us did the tragedian wake. ... * 

16 (98 c) 

Some tragic muse with her tropes. 6 . . . 

17 (98 b) 

But now thou talkest much vapour.* 5 

18 (98 d) 

I am greedy of getting information. 4 
19 (88) 

They coughed as if drinking vinegar. 



20 (98 a) 

The fire which thou didst kindle has gone on to 
be a great flame. ... Restrain thy steeds eager for 
the race nor run a second turn . . . lest on the 

and the commentators on Aristoph. Ran. 1200 ff., Hor. 
Ep. i. 3. 141, A.P. 97. 

0 The line is quoted to illustrate TvfaS&va metri gr. 
for Tv<pe86va. rvfaSAv is ^ere = Tu#os, vapouring talk, cf. 
\ripciir koL T€Tv<t>u><r6ai (Demosth.) ; " inflammation ' (L. & S.) 
is quite wrong. 

d Quoted to illustrate the metaphorical use of one sense 
for another: \lxvos properly of greediness for food, here 
for information. The reference of Strabo ix. 438 kclI nty 
woKvlarup [sc. KaWLfiaxos] ef n$ &\\os teal wdvra rbv jSfov, ws 
aurds etpyice, rb ravra fivOeladai (3ov\6fi€vos may be to this 
passage, but Schneider's attempted restoration is futile. 
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firj napal vvcrcrr) hi<j>pov 

a£a)<rw, €K 8c KVfifiaxos KvPiaTqorjs. 

Tryphon, He pi rpoir. irovqr. Boissonade, Anecd. 
iii. p. 271, Choeroboscus, Hepl r. ttoltjt. rpoir. 
Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iv. p. 399- The above restoration 
mainly follows Schneidewin and Bergk. 

X a ty* T^vkoXlvt). 
Et. Sorbon. ap. Gaisford, E.M. s.v. J^vkoXlvt)' r) 
'EfcctTTy Kara avrtypacriv . 

a These quotations, which need not be supposed to 
be consecutive, aje used to illustrate Allegory : 44 Allegory 
is a form of language which expresses one thing while it 
suggests the idea of another. It is fittingly employed when 
prudence or modesty forbids frank expression, as by 
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turning-post they wreck the car and thou come 
tumbling down. a 



21 (82 d) 

Hail, Eucoline b I 

Callimachus in his Iambi" (Tryphon, I.e.). This suggests 
that the "fire" referred to is the passion of love. The 
mysterions tpos which in Cramer I.e. follows dvtKavaas may 
be tpws, a gloss on irvp. 

b This euphemistic by-name for Hecate is not other- 
wise known. Bentley , reading 'Ek&Xti for ' E/cdri;, referred the 
fragment to the Hecate ^ cf. Plutarch, Thss. 14. 
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real fitv 'AA^rwxSat 7rov\v ycyewrepov 1 
rovSc nap 9 Alyalajvu deep tcAcovtcs" dya>va 

Otfaovmv vLkt]s avfifioXov ^ladfiidSos, 
£rjAtp twv Nefierjde, ttLtw 8* amoripJ\cjovGiv , 

fj irplv aywvLoras €crT€<f>€ tous" 'E^upfl* 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. v. 677 b. 



01 fl€V €7T 9 'IXAvpLKOlO TTOpOV CT)(daoaVT€S €p€Tfia 

Xda ndpa £avdrjs 'Apfiovirjs o<f>ios 
aarvpov iKrlaaavro, to fih> OuyaScov tis eviairoi 
TpcLLKos, arap kclvcov yX&acr* ovofirjve ndAas 1 . 
Strabo, i. 46, cf. v. 21 6. 

1 For 7^y6ios cf. fr. incert. 135 and 136, Suid. s.v. yiycuu 
/366S. 

* The original prize at the Isthmian games in honour of 
Poseidon (Aegaeon) had been a wreath of pine (n-Jrus), but 
later the wreath of wild celery (a fKtvov ) was introduced from 
Nemea. 

6 Aletes, great-grandson of Heracles, was the founder of 
Corinth ; cf. Pind. 0. xiii. 14. 0 Corinth. 

d Strabo quotes Callimachus for the tradition that some 
of the Colchians sent by Aeetes in pursuit of Iason and 
Medea reached the head of the Adriatic where they founded 
Pola or Polai. Cf Apoll. Rh. iv. 516 ol 5' &p' 'IWvptKoio 
fieXappadtos irora fioio, rvfApos lv' 'ApfiovLrjs KdSfwio re irtpyov 
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1 (103) 

And it a (the wild celery) shall the sons of Aletes, 6 
when in the presence of the god Aegaeon they cele- 
brate a festival more ancient by far than this, appoint 
to be the token of victory in the Isthmian games, in 
rivalry of those at Nemea ; but the pine they shall 
reject, which aforetime crowned the combatants at 
' Ephyra. c 

2 (104) 

Some by the Illyrian waters stayed their oars and 
beside the stone of fair-haired Harmonia, become a 
snake, they founded a town, which a Greek would 
call the city of Exiles, but their tongue named it 
Polae* 

idei/Jtap, &vdpd<ru> !Eyxc\fe(r<rtv i^arioi ; Lycophr. 1021 ff. 
Cadmus with his wife Harmonia was driven from Thebes, 
and came to Illyria where they were changed into snakes. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Aetna, *' The Adriatic breaks in 
a warm bay Among the green Illyrian hills . . . And there, 
they say, two bright and aped snakes, Who once were 
Cadmus and Harmonia, Bask in the glens," etc. If the 
"stone" is not here = •* tomb," it must refer to the 5i)o 
Ttrpax (Dion. Per. 395), \ldoi ([Scylax] 24 f., Geog. Or. Min. 
i. p. 31), two rocks in or off Illyria called the rocks of 
Cadmus and Harmonia. Dion. Per. /. c. clearly distinguishes 
the tomb (390) from the two rocks (395). Cf. Athen. 462 b, 
Ovid, M. iv. 563 ff. 
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ovrrcD TiKeXfJLLoP 1 epyov ivijoov, aXX* eri T€0fjL(a 
Srjvaia) yXv</>dva)v aijoos tfaOa advis* 

c58c yap Ihpvovro deovs tot€ 9 /cat yap 'AOtfvrjs 
iv Au>8a> Aavaos Xetov 2 edrjKcv 28os. 
Plutarch, ap. £useb. Praep. Ev. iii. 8 "Hpas 8e 

/cat HdfjLiot £vXwov etxov et8os [/. ISos], <&s <fyq<Ji 

KaXXlfjbaxos' ovtto) epyov ktX. 

KOv<j>OTep<x)s tot€ <j>ayra hiadXLfiovow aviai 
€K Se TpLrjKovrcDV fioipav dfetXe fiiav, 

rj </>iXov fj or *S avSpa crwifiTropov rj ore /carafe 
aAyea fiaiffavpais ecrxarov i^eperj. 
Stobaeus cxiii. 6, E.M. s.v. Svaiv. KaXXifjia^os 

ev <tols> 'EXeyeiois 9 €/c 8e . . . [iiav. As no 

separate work called Elegies is known, we include the 

fragment here. 

aide yap, a> Kpvpoioiv in* ofifAara XiyycL <f>epovres 

'Ep^tos* u)S vfjbXv^ cipiae 7rat8o^tAetv, 
a>8e vloxv epdovre, noXiv k evavSpov e^otrc. 
Lucian, Amor. 49. 

1 Clemens Alex. Protrept. 41 rb 5i iv 2d/*y ttjs Hpaj 
%6avov 2/uXi5i Ei)/cXe£5ou 7r«ro(^(T^at 'OXiJ/xtixoj 2a/uajco?s 
l<rropel. id. ibid. 40 *al t6 t^s Sa^t/as "Hpas, &s (fyqaiv 'A.40\tos, 
irpbrepov fxiv Jjv advis, Qarepov Si iirl ilpoicXiovs Apxovros 
avSptavroetSis iyivero ; cf. Arnob. vi. 11. Paus. vii. 4. 4 
elvcu S* o$v rb Upbv tovto [sc. rb iv 2d/*y rrjs "Hpas] iv tois 
fid\i<TTa dpxouov oi>% fa«rra &v tis kclI iirl r£ dydXftari 
TCKfialpoiTO' £<rri ydp di] dvSpbs tpyov Aiyivffrov 2/xlXtdos rod 
EvtcXdSov. otiros b 2/uX£s ianv tjXikIclv /card AalSaXov, dd^s 8i 
o$k is rb t<rov d<f>lKero. Cf. schol. Paus. I.e. (ed. F. Spiro 
in Hermes xxix., 1894, p. 148) 2/«Xis] 5tl 2/aXis klyurifnp rb 
AyaXfia tt}s Xa/xlas "Hpas elpydvaro AaiSdXy /card rbv afrrbv 
Xpbvov ycyov&s ' 6 Si KaXXlfxaxos ZiciXfiiv dvrl 2/x£Xi5os <pvjal. 

2 Xeiov] Xirbv Voss ; kCov' Bentley. But Xttov is absolutely 
right. 
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3 (105) 

Not yet the polished work of Scelmis ° wert fhou, 
but still according to ancient custom only a board 
unpolished by the carver's knife. For in such wise 
did they in those days establish their gods : yea, in 
Lindos also did Danaus set up for Athene an un- 
sculptured board. 6 

4 (67) 

More lightly do his sorrows press upon a man — 
of thirty parts it takes one part away — when to a 
friend or fellow traveller, or to the unheeding idle 
winds at least, he tells his griefs. 6 



5 (107) 

O ye who cast greedy eyes upon the youths, 
would that ye would love the young as Erchius c 
defined for you that youth should be loved; so 
should ye possess a city of goodly men. 

a Scelmis (cf. Celmis, one of the Idaean Dactyls) seems 
to be an etymologizing substitute (cf. <rK&\firj' n&xaipa Qp^xla 
Hesych.) tor Smilis (from tr/ifXij), cf. Wilamow. Hermes I.e. 
p. 245. Hera as bride is a Saraian coin-type representing, it 
seems, the image attributed to Smilis. Cf. Varr. ap. Lact. 
Inst. i. 17. For the Lindian Athena and her image cf. 
Apollod. iL 13 TpoGcx&v ^ 'P65y t6 rijs Aivdlas AydK/xa 'Aflifvas 
Idptaaro (Aavafc) ; Diodor. v. 58. But Herod, ii. 182, Strabo 
655 attribute the foundation of the temple at Lindos to the 
daughters of Danaus. 

* Cf. Eur. lph. in T. 48, Med. 56. 

c Erchius is not known. 
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Tjj (JL€V dpLGKvSrjS €$VIS CLVYjK€ AtO? 

"Apyos €X €IV > TTcp *<> v Xaxps, dAAa yevzdXrj 

T/qVOS O7TC0S GKOTLTj TpTJXVS aedXoS €01. 

Schol. Pind. N. x. l/ 



evO 9 ai>€fi<x)v fieydXcov KVfJia hiayXvyiov. 
Stobaeus, Serin, lix. 10. 

KaAAtOT^ TO 7TdpOL0€, TO 8' VOT€pOV OWOfJLCL ®tfpT), 
P^yrtip €VL7T7TOV TTCLTplhoS ^/LtCTCp^ff . 

Strabo 837, cf. Strabo 347 and schol. Pind. P. 
iv. 459 (for v. 1), Strabo x. 484 (for v. 2). 

(a) AlyXrjrr)v 9 Avd<f>r)v re Aa/ca>w8i yevrova ©17/977. 

(b) apxpevos 1 <bs rjpwes air* Alrp-ao Kvraiov 

adris is dpyavr\v enXeov AlfJiovlrjv. 
Strabo i. 46 quotes both (a) and (b), in x. 484 he 
again quotes (a). 

a vavs, a to \lovov <f>eyyos ifilv to yXvKv ra? £oas 

ap7Td^aS, 7TOTL T€ TidVOS LKVeVfiai XlfXCVOGKOTTO) . . . . 

A. P. xiii. 10. # 

1 For &pxm*vos tf. Hymn iii. 4, Aitia iii. 1. 56. 



a Heracles. 

6 Cyrene was a colony from Thera : eUwirov . . . Kvp&vas 
Pind. P. iv. 2. 

0 Both fragments refer to the Argonautic expedition, (a) 
A terrible darkness fell upon the Argonauts in the wide gulf 
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6 (108) 

To whom the wrathful spouse of Zeus gave Argos 
to keep, albeit it was her own possession, to the end 
that it might be a stern labour for the bastard off' 
spring ° of Zeus. 

7 (111) 

Where the tremendous wave raised by mighty 
winds . . . 

8 (112) 

Calliste in former times, but afterwards named 
Thera, mother of our fatherland of goodly horses. 6 

9 (I13a,b) c 

(a) (Apollo) Aegletes, and Anaphe nigh to 
Laconian Thera. 

(b) Beginning with the story how the heroes sent 
by Aeetes of Cyta sailed again to ancient Haemonia. 

10(114) 

Ship that hast harried away from me my only 
light, the sweet light of my life, 1 entreat thee by 
Zeus, Watcher of Havens . . . 

of Crete. Iason prayed to Apollo who caused to appear 
before them the little island or Anaphe near Thera. There 
the Argonauts anchored and made a temtmos and altar for 
Apollo, calling him "Aegletes" because of his radiance, 
and the island Anaphe because Apollo caused it to appear : 
AlyX-fyrriv fiiv . . . elveicev atyXrjs | 4>oi/3ov K€K\6fJL€voi. 'Av&fap 
64 re \i<r<r&da vrjaov | Igkqv 6 5^ ^otJSjs fuv &tv{o]jl4vois &v4<pr)P€v 
(Apoll. Rh. iv. 1714 ff.). 

For (b) see note on frag, incert. 2. 
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€pX€Tai iroXvs fiev AlyaXov SiarpLfjijas am 'olvrjprjs 
Xtov 

dfi<f>op€Vs, 7ro\vs Se AeafHrjs aunov veKrap olvdvdrjs 
aycw. 

A. P. xiii. 9 ; v. 1 also Hephaestion vi. 2. 

eveoT* > Ktt6XK(x)v tco X°P$' Xvpys aKovw 
Kal tcov 'EpcoTcar fjadofjLTiv' €oti Ka/frpoSlrr). 
Hephaestion xv. 17. 

'Ep/Aas o 7T€p Q>€paio$ alveei deos, 
ifipX rcb <f>vyal)QLa. 
Hephaest. vi. 3. 

r) irals r) KCLTaKXeLOTOS, 

TTjV OL <f>aai T€KOVT€S 

divaiovs oapLGfiovs 
€x0€iv taov 6X40 pep. 
Hephaest. De poem. i. 3. 

X a fy € fio-pvcTKiTrcov, imraicra fieu ££aKi Sota, 
€K 8' avraypeairjs iroXXaKi* 7roAAa Kafiojv. 
Schol. Pind. N. iii. 42. 



eXXare vvv, iXeyoiot 8* evu/rrjoaade Xmtojgols 
X^ipdS ifioig, tva fioi ttovXv fievovaw €to$. 
Schol. Pind. N. iv. 10. 

a Meaning and reference are a matter of conjecture. 
#€/xuos may refer to Pherae in Thessaly, where 'E/wuwos 
appears as a month-name. Some take the word as =#apatos, 
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11 (115) 

Comes many a jar across the Aegean from Chios 
rich in wine, and many a jar that brings nectar, the 
flower of the Lesbian vine. 

12(116) 

Apollo, too, is in the choir r I hear the lyre; I 
note the presence of the Loves ; Aphrodite, too, is 
here. 

13 (117) 

As Hermes, god of Pherae, agrees, I belong to 
the fugitive. 0 

14 (118) 

The cloistered-maiden, who, her parents say, hates 
marriage talk even as perdition. 

15 (120) 

Hail ! thou of the heavy staff, 6 who by command c 
didst perform labours six times two, but of thine 
own undertaking many times many. 

16(121) 

Be ye d gracious now and lay your anointed hands 
upon my elegies, that they may endure for me many 
a year. 

referring to worship of Hermes at Pharae in Achaia, cf. 
Paus. vii. 22. Wilamowitz reads 6 IlepQepaTos. 

b Heracles in reference to his club. 

c of Eurystheus. * The Muses, or possibly the Charites. 
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Kal Trap 9 'Adrjvaiois yap cm areyos Upov fjvrat, 
KaXmSes, ov Koafiov cniyL^oXov aAAa TrdXrjs* 
Schol. Pind. A', x. 64. 



vrj^dXiat, 1 Kai rfjaiv del [JLeXirjBeas opmas 
XrjTeipat, KaicLv cAAa^ov 'HoT^iSes. 
Schol. Soph. O.C. 489. 



8e ol K€<f>a\fj viov AlfwvlrjOev 
fjLtUpXcoKos mXrjfia irepiTpoyov aXxap eKet/ro 



€7Tp€7T€ TOL 7TpO€^OVGa KapT)S €Vpela KaXv7TTp7j , 

7TOi[JL€viKdv TTiX^iia, Kal iv X € P* L X a ^ ov *X ovcra " • • 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 972. 



Secnrotvat Atpvrjs rjpwtSes at NaaafjLd>vo)v 

1 vrf<f>d\i at Schneider, cf. Stengel, Opferbrauohe d. 
Griechen, p. 132. 

8 Schol. Soph. O.C. 314 irepieaol jjacw ol Q€<r<ra\iicol xtXot, 
(bs Kal KaWi/JLCLXos' etdeos dfupl 54 ol Ke<f>a\y viov Alfiovlrjdev 
fxefiftXcoKdt irlXrjfia irirpov tiXxap ficeiTo. The text is due to 
Toup who restored weplrpoxov from Suid. wlXrjua irepirpoxov • 
wepupepts aKiirao-fia and Naeke who, from Hesych. etdeos 
ivSloio* Kavixaros /jL€<n}fi(3pLvov, restored tdeos ivdloto as the end 
of the quotation. 



a At the Panathenaea jars of olive oil were given as prizes 
(Pind. I.e.). 
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17 (122) 

For among the Athenians also beside the holy 
dwelling pitchers sit, a symbol not of ornament but 
of wrestling.* 

18 (123) 

And evermore to burn for them honey-sweet cakes 
is the duty of the sober priestesses, daughters of 
Hesychus. 6 

19 (124) 

And about his head was set a round felt cap, 
newly come from Haemonia, a defence against the 
noontide heat. c 

20 (125) 

There stood out from her head her broad head- 
gear, a shepherd cap, and holding in her hand a 
shepherd's staff . . , d 

21 (126) 

Ye Heroines, queens of Libya, who look upon the 

b The Hesychides, who claimed descent from the 
Athenian hero Hesychos, had charge of the worship of the 
Eumenides, who received wineless offerings (Aesch. Eum. 
107). 

0 Prob. from Hecale, in reference to Theseus, whose head- 
gear is the broad Thessalian (Haemonian) felt wdraa-os. Cf. 
Soph. I.e. Kparl 5' Tj\io<XT€p7js \ Kvvrj irp6<r(i)ira GetrtraXis viv 
&HTrtx" ; Theophr. H.P. iv. 8. 7. 

d Reference probably to Hecale. The % a ^ ov = properly the 
shepherd's crook. Araerias (the Macedonian, author of a 
Glossary (iXGxroai), Athen. iv. 176, etc.) seems to have given 
it as merely = frdpSos. 
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auAta 1 /cat SoAtxa? divas cmjSAcWre, 
firjTepa fiot, £cbovaav ttyeXXere. 2 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1322. Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Nacrafitoves. 

apves rot,, ftXe Kovpe, ow^At/ccs, 8 apves iraZpot 
ecrKOV, eviavdfiol S* auAta /cat jSordVat. 
Stobaeus, Fhr. lxxvi. Cf. EM. s.v. iviavdpLoS. 

ocms dXtrpovs 
avyd^eiv KaOapals ov Bwarcu Xoydaw. 
EM. s.v. XoydSes, €7rt rcov 6<f>daXficdv rd XevKa* 
KaXXi fJLaxos- oaris ktX. Cf. Melet. ap. Cramer, 
Anecd. Oxon. iii. 69. 6. 

et <J€ UpofirjOevs 
cnXaae /cat 7r^Aou /x^ iripov* yiyovas. 
Clem. Alex. &rom. v. p. 708, Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
xiii. 13. 

aAAa deovrcov, 
cos aveficov, ovSels etSev dfiarpox^ds. 
Porphyrius, Quaest. Horn. iii. 

1 atfXia Scaliger ; aSXi?. 2 6<f>eL\cT€ Valckenaer. 

8 o-wiJXi/ces Wernicke ; 6/ii)\tices. 

« The Heroines are the i)p$<r<rai AijSifyj rifi^opoL Apoll. Rh. 
iv. 1309 = x0oWfls . . . v6fjL<f>ats at Kl^tjv ivipovTo id. ii. 504 f. 
into whose keeping Apollo gave Cyrene. 44 My mother " is 
no doubt Cyrene as the native city of Callimachus. So Pind. 
Jsth. i. 1 fiarep i/xa . . . Q-ffia. 

6 Possibly from the episode of Linos, Ait. 1. 

c Cf. Habakkuk i. 13, Thou that art of purer eyes than 
to behold evil and canst not look on iniquity. 

d What seems a reminiscence of this fragment occurs in 
an inscription from Pisidia in vol. iii. of the publications of 
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folds of the Nasamones and the long sands, bless ye 
my mother in her life.* 

22 (127) 

Lambs, dear boy, were the companions of thy 
youth, lambs were thy comrades and thy sleeping- 
place the sheepfolds and the pastures. 6 

23 (132) 

Who with pure eyes cannot look upon sinners. 6 



24 (133) 

If Prometheus fashioned thee and thou art not 
made of other clay. d 

25 (135) 

But, as they sped like the winds, none saw the 
track of the wheels." 

the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (Boston, 
1888), by Sterrett : ets y&p Zeifs w&ptwv wpoir&Twp, jila 6* &vdp&<ri 
ftlfa, eh iraXbs tt&ptup. Cf. G. Kaibel, Hermes xxiii. (1888), p. 
543 f. 

* Porphyrins finds fault with Callimachus for confusing 
afiarpox^ with apfuarpoxid. He defines the two words thus : 
tart 8i aficLTpoxih rb &fxa r/^x^tf koI fit) aTToXelweffOcu, * . . 
ipficLTpoxidL 6i tup rpox&v rb txpos. In Horn. 11. xxiii. 423 
aficLTpoxifa dXeelvw, the meaning of afxarpoxid is ** collision," 
but the old lexicons recognize the other use : E.M. s.v. 
cLpjMTpoxid gives the same distinction as Porphyrius, quoting 
II. xxiii. 423 for &fjiaTpoxi& and xxiii. 505 for apfuarpoxid, but 
s.v. d^tarpoxtd* trap 1 'Ofifyw rj tu>p Tpox&v <rtLryKpov<rts, iraph. tois 
veurrtpois di 6 tCjp rpox&v dp yfj rijiros. Cf. Suid. s.v. &fiarpoxtd t 
Hesych. Nicandr. Ther. 263 with schol. 
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€k\v€ . . . t&v firjSev ifiov9 Si 686mas oXloOoi, 
HrjXevs. 

Schol. Pind. N. v. 25 oIScv ofiv 6 HivSapos rov 
Ooj/cou Odvarov, aXX* €/CT0€7T€Tat €L7T€lv. firjirore 
8e /cat to TTapa KaXXifidx^p, €kXv€ ktX., ovra)s 
amohoreov, 6Vt at yvvaiices (hvelh^ov avrcp rov 
Ocokov Odvarov. 



el Oedv otoda, 
lad* on /cat p£(;ai haipLovi irav Swarov. 
Plutarch, Mor. 880 f. 

/cat rpirdrT] Heparjos iiTiLvv^os, opoSajjuvov 
Alyv7TTq> KCLTcirrjije. 

Schol. Nicandr. Alex. 101. 

afi(f>l T€ KcftXrjv 
elpyjxevos dyXidcw oSXov e^et ore<f>avov. 
Schol. Nicandr. Alex. 433. 

iyo) 8' rprrqoa Avkclov 
KaXdv del XiTrocDvra /caret SpofMov ' AiroXXcovog . 
Schol. Soph. O.T. 919. 

° Peleus and Telamon, sons of Aeacus and Endeis, slew 
their half-brother Phocus, son of Aeacus and Psamathe. 
The reluctance of Callimachus to speak of the deed seems 
to be an echo of Pindar's treatment of the same theme in 
Nem. v. 14 ff. aibtofxcu fiiya elireiv kt\. 

h The reference is to the ptrsea which Schweinfurth has 
now, by examination of the material of persea wreaths from 
tombs, identified as Mimusops schimperi, a native of 
Abyssinia. The legend was that it was introduced into 
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26 (136) 

Things were said of Peleus, whereof may none 
slip through my teeth ! a 

Schol. Pind. : So Pindar knows of the death of 
Phocus but avoids speaking of it. Probably the 
passage in Callimachus should be rendered in the 
same way: "Things were said . . — because the 
women reproached him with the death of Phocus. 

27 (137) 

If thou knowest God, thou knowest that every- 
thing is possible for God to do. 

28 (139) 

And third the tree which is named after Perseus, 
whereof he planted a scion in Egypt. 6 

29 (140) 

And, wreathed about his head, he wears a curly 
garland of garlic. 

30 (141) 

And 1 met (him) beside the field of Apollo Lyceios 
that always shines fair with oil. c 

Egypt from Persia by Perseus, and that while it had been 
poisonous in Persia it was edible in Egypt, Dioseorides i. 
129, schol. Nicander, Ther. 764, Plin. N.H. xv. 45, Diodor. 
Sic. i. 34, Columella x. 405 ff. See also Theophr. H.P. iv. 
2. 1, and for a discussion of the persea and its confusion in 
ancient authors with the peach (fiijXov TL€p<wc6i>) see W. T. 
Thiselton-Dyer, Journal of Philology, xxxiv. 67 (1915), p. 
87 ff. 

c " The Lyceum is a gymnasium at Athens where Apollo 
is worshipped " (schol. Soph. I.e.). \nc6wvra refers to the oil 
used by athletes, cf. Xnrapcw iraXaiarpat Theocr. ii. 51. 
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to Se okvXos dvSpl KaXv7rrprj 
yisyvopwov , vk/>€tov /cat fieXicov epvfxa. 
Schol. Soph. Aj. 26. Suid. s.v. KaTrjvapiajJLcvas. 

os p €(/>Vy€V /JL€V 

9 ApKa8lrjv, rjfjLtv Se kclkos Trapcvdooaro yeircov. 
Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 508. 

ripveofirfv Qavdroio 7raAat kolXcovtos d/cowat 
firj fiera Srjv tva /cat a imOprjvqaaifJLi davovra. 

Suidas s.v. firj' . . . jjltj to dirayopevrucov dvrl 
rov Ov Kelrai irapd KaXXifAaxcp 9 rjpveojJLrjv . . . 
/xeraSiJv. rovriarw ovk drriOavov 7Tp6 tovtov, 
tva ov pL€rahT]v /cat €7rt 001 Oprjvqcrco diroOavovros. 
We restore as above. 

aAAt/ca xpvoeiriow iepyofianjv cveTrjoiv. 1 , 
E.M. s.v. aAAt£. Cf. Suid. s.w. aAAt/ca and 
cvcrfjcrt,, Et. Paris. Cramer, Anecd. Par. iv. p. 5, etc. 

7roAAa/ct /cat KavOcbv yjXao 9 dcopov diro. 
E.M. s.v. dcopoL. 

1 iveTyai Suid. s.v. ; ivirriai. 

a The reference is to the \eopreia 5op&, the hide of the 
Nemean lion worn by Heracles. 

6 The reference is to Cercyon, son of Agamedes and 
Epicaste. Agamedes with Cercyon and Trophonius, son of 
Epicaste by a previous marriage, robbed the treasury of 
Augeas in Elis. Agamedes was caught in a trap and to 
avoid discovery Trophonius cut off the head of Agamedes 
and fled with Cercyon to Orchomenus and from there 
Trophonius to Lebadeia, Cercyon to Athens. Cf. the story 
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31 (142) 

And the hide that becomes headgear for a man, 
a defence against snow and missiles." 

32 (143) 

Who fled from Arcadia and settled beside us, an 
ill neighbour. 6 

33 (144) 

I refused to hearken to Death who called me long 
ago, that — not long after — I should mourn thee 
dead. c 

Suidas: firj as prohibitive particle is found in 
Callimachus in place of ov. "I refused . . i.e. I 
did not die before this so that not long after I should 
lament thy death. 

34 (149) 

A cloak fastened with buckles of gold. 

35 (150) 

And often I drave sleep from my eyes. d 

in Paus. ix. 37. This Cercyon is identified sometimes 
with Cercyon, son of Poseidon, e.g. Plutarch, The*. 2, who 
killed strangers whom he forced to wrestle with him until 
Theseus killed him. Hence this fragment almost certainly 
belongs to the HecaU. 

• This passage might be referred to the Hecctie, if we 
suppose that Hecale is trying to dissuade Theseus from 
going against the Marathonian bull. As it happened, he 
returned safe to find her dead. The passage is quoted by 
Suidas to indicate an apparent use of /xij for oi5, i.e. the 
negation is confined to /terd, and does not extend to iinBp. 
Cf. Horn. Od. iv. 684 f. 

d Cf. Hesych. Aopos' Avirvos' MrfOvfivaioi. 
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iv Se Hdpto 1 KaXal 2 re /cat aioAa fievSe 9 e^ot/acu. 

EM. s.v. jScuSos* KaXXlfiaxos' iv Se Udpcx) /crA. 
arjfjLCLLvei 8e ra 7rot/aAa rj irop<f>vpa t/xana. 

olovs payviTrjaw evLKptmrovai 3 ywatKe?. 

JB.M. s.v. fta>viTr]s. Cf. Cramer, Anecd. Par. iv. 
180. 20. 

yatoSoTat 4 /ecu cnrapra SirjveKes eSre ftdXcovrcu. 
EM. s.v. yaioSoTai. Cf. Suid. s.v. yatoSorqr 
o d7T€fjL7ToXa)v yrjv. 

/ecu yXaplSes cna<j>vXr] t€ KaOiefievrj T€ /xoAujSStV. 
EM. s.v. yXapis. Cf Hesych. s.v. ara^vX-q. 

getvos ex^vaiov vepOcv aycov Sa/ccrov. 
EM. s.v. 8aK€Tov. 



firjS' an ifjLev Si<f>dr€ fieya i/xxfreovaav aoiSrjv. 
EM. s.v. Si^to. 

1 iv di lldpv E.M.; iv Uapi v di? cf. schoL Aristoph. 
Wasps 1189 iv napl V xf/vxpbv fib &8u>p /caXai 5* yvvaiices. 

2 kclXclI Bentley ; Ka\d. 

3 ivLKp(firTov(T i Bentley ; ivl KpfaTovvi. 

4 yaioddrai] yatoddrai Sturz (Bentley had suggested 
y€U>8aiTcu). 

a The reference is to bread baked in the ashes : dpros 
iyKpv<f>ias f panrnn subcinericium quern Bannokam nostri 
appellitant (Io. Maior, De Gestis Scotorum i. 2) ; Hesych. 
s.v. iyKpv<pias' Aprov eldos 6 iv <nrod<2 yevbuevos tw uh elvtL 
KXipavov; Athen. 110 a b, 115 e. V ™ 

b EM. s.v. <rra0uX^ (2nd article, p. 742. 44 Sylbure) 
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36(155) 

In Paros are women fair and robed in shining 
raiment. 

37 (157) 

Such loaves as women bake in the ashes for 
herdsmen.? 

38 (158) 

And land-surveyors when they cast their ropes 
from end to end. 

39 (159) 

Chisels and level and lead that is let down. 6 

40 (161) 

The gue,st bringing from the underworld the 
snaky beast. 0 

41 (165) 

And seek not from me a loud-sounding lay. d 

confuses this with the jioXiBdis : ara<pv\^ dj-tiverat Kal paptverai, 
&s 0i7<ri UroXefiaios [? of Ascalon, in his work Ilcpi 8ia<popas 
M£cw]* t6 fiiv ykp papvvdfievov 6vo/xa itri ttjs Kadie^vys 
fjLcihlpov xapd Tclis dpxfriKTOffi TlOerai, t6 Si 6£w6ixcvov itrl ttjs 
6*6 pas. 

9 The 12th labour of Heracles was to bring from Hades 
Cerberus whose mother was Echidna. Cerberus had three 
dog's heads, the tail of a serpent, and on his back all 
manner of snake heads (Apollodor. ii. 122). Whose guest 
Heracles became, is a matter of conjecture; possibly the 
king of Troezen, where he ascended from Hades (Apollodor. 
ii. 126). 

* Cf. Ovid, Bern. 381 " Callimachi numerisnon est dicendus 
Achilles." 
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hvirrai r i£ aXos ipxofievoL 
evSioi 1 KavrjK€s. 
E.M. s.v. Sv7TT7js' hvirrai Xeyovrat al aldviai. 
Cf. schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1008 hvirreiv icrrl to hvvciv. 

o o rjAeos our cm aLTrqv 

^Aca. [lev peijas, €X^pa Se Treiaopeve . 
• E.M. s.v. rjAeos* 

elSvlav <f>6Xiov ravpov trjAefilacu. 
E.M. s.v. IdXefios. Cf. schol. Theocr. iv. 28. 

afiris airairl^ovaav irjv 2 evepyea XaKTW. 
E.M. s.v. AaKTiv. 

atel* rots [xikkois /u/c/ca 4 SlSovgl Qeol. 
Artemidor. Oneirocrit. iv. 80 opOws yovv /cat to 
KaXAifiaxetov e^cr aUl ktX., E.M. s.v. /jllkkos. 

1 frdtoi] etiSioi Schneider, cf. Arat. 913 ff. 

2 (which Casaubon had conjectured) Et. Florent. ; 
ttcvov E.M. 

8 aid om. E.M. 4 fUKpois juicpa Artem. 



a It seems clear that, in the poets at least, various birds 
of the gull sort were not very clearly distinguished. Thus 
Hesych. s.v. icft, 6 \apos *ard 'kirliava (time of Augustus to 
Claudius, successor of Theon as head of the Alexandrine 
School). Xiyerat Si Kal Kafrrji-, nvh 5i Kal atOviav dxodiddaaty, 
ol 51 K<tir<f>ov, ol 5t diaftpovra dXXiJXwv. Schol. Horn. Od. xv. 
479 some say the is the Xd/>os, some say, the aXBvia. E.M. 
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42 (167) 

And diver gulls coming forth from the sea at 
noon. a 

43 (173) 

But he being foolish and regarding no omen. 6 

44 (174) 

O thou that hast wrought folly and shalt suffer 
hateful things. 

45 (176) 

Skilled to bewail the white-flecked bull. c 

46 (178) 

Asking back again her own well-wrought stirrer. d 

47 (179) 

Always the gods give small things to the small.* 

s.v. Ka(rri^ 6 y\dpos [i.e. \dpos], . . . E6<poplw rip oi55' aWviat 
oidi Kpvepol KavrjKes. 

x * Lit. the nuthatch, a bird of omen. Cf. Iambi i. 121. 

• Apis, the sacred bull, worshipped at Memphis in Egypt. 
Though 0d\toj is said usually by the old lexicographers to 
mean white (e.g. E.M. s.v. <f>a\aKp6s) t it rather means with 
white spots. Hesych. s.v. <f>aXibirow . . . <f>d\ioi ybp ol 
XevKOfUruiroi. Herod, iii. 28 describes him as black with a 
white square on the forehead, and the monumental evidence 
agrees with this. Tibullus seems to translate this line i. 7. 
28 " Memphitem plangere docta bovem." 

4 There seems to be a play upon 46pyrj or €tepy7i=Top6i/ni t 
Pollux vi. 88. 

• Artemidorus quotes this apropos of dreams. The good 
or evil indicated by dreams is proportionate to the rank of 
the dreamer. 
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koll pa irapa 1 gkolioio fipaxiovos efiTrXeov oXmv. 
E.M. s.v. oXms. 



S/cuAAa ywT] /caraicacrcra kcu ov ifsvOos ovvofi exovaa. 
E.M. s.v. ifjidvp. Of. Suid. s.v. ifwOos. 

BpiXtfaov Xayovcaaiv ofiovpiov IktIggovto* 
Galen, De praesagiis ex puis. iii. 6 /atJtc tcov Aayo- 
vwv, <bs avmqOes, dXX 9 ovtcd Setv </>daK€ Xayovuw 
OLKovew, (is im tov opovs Hp^XXrjaov KaAAt/xa^os 1 
€LpT]K€ t BpiXX'qaov Xayoves elcri vopbov ov c/cTiJcravro. 

OotjSos' *^CiT€pfiop€oiow ovoiv imriXXerai ipois. 



ripirovaiy Xvnapal OotjSov 6vocr</>aylai. 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 25, schol. Pind. P. x. 49. 

SctcAov airL^ovaw, dyovcri Se x € ^P as < * 77 ' epyov. 
Schol. Horn. Od. xvii. 599. Cf. Eustath. ad he. - 

M^KCJvrjv, pLOLK&pwv eSpavov, avris tSciv, 8 
1 irapa] /cord Meineke. 

* The text is due to Bentley, who did not decide between 
itcrfyravTO and 4KTi<r<ravT0. 

8 MyjKibtntP . . . ISeiv schol. Pind. N. ix. 23. 

a 6\-rrj (6\irti) usually = Xij/ci/0os, oil-flask, but see Athen. 
495 c rifv d£ 6\m)v KXclrapxos KoptvdLovs yukv <f>ij<jL xai Bvfavrlovs 
Kai Kvxplovs rV XJjKvdoy diro5i55vai. QeaaaXods 8i rty Tpoxbov. 

6 Scylla, daughter of Nisus, king of Megara. When Minos 
attacked Megara, he corrupted Scylla, who cut from the 
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48 (181) 

And on the left arm a full flask. a 
49(184) 

Scylla, 6 a lecherous woman and not falsely named 

50 (185) 

They founded (a city) nigh to the flanks of 
Brilesos. 0 

Galen : Aayovcs is to be understood not in the 
usual sense but as Callimachus uses it of Mt. 
Brilessos. 

51 (187) 

Phoebus visits the Hyperborean sacrifices of asses. 

52 (188) 

Fat sacrifices of asses delight Phoebus. d 

53 (190) 

They ask their evening meal and stay their hands 
from work. 

54 (195 + 465) 
To behold again Mecone, seat of the Blessed, 

head of her sleeping father the purple or golden lock on 
which his life or his success depended, thus betraying her 
fatherland to the enemy. Hence she was true to her name 
Scylla (ffKvXetta, "to despoil"). 

• Brilesos, hill in Attica (Strabo 399). For \ay6ves cf. 
Heliod. Aeth. ii. 26. 

4 Cf. Pind. P. x. 30 ff. where Perseus is said to have 
found the Hyperboreans sacrificing KXcirds Ivwv ixardfipas to 
Apollo. 
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ifoi ttoAov? ifidXovro, hi€KpLvavro be rt/xa? 
TTp&ra yiyavreLov balfwves ck ttoAc/xou. 

'ApaivoV* cS fcfrc, ya/xov KarapdXXofi aeibew. 
Schol. Pind. iV. ii. 1. 

'fyy&o? KXvfJLevov tfaxos h> orahlw. 
Schol. Pind. 0. iv. 32. 

^HAiv avdcrcrea&cu, Ato? oIkiov, cAAwtc OuAci. 
Schol. Pind. 0. x. (xi.) 55. 

7roAAa/a 8* €/c Av^vou ttlov eXedjav eap. 
Schol. Nicand. Alex. 87. Cf. EM. s.v. ipoohtos. 

*\?riyiov aarv Autcjv 'Io/caorou AtoAtSao. 
Tzetzes, Lycophr. 54 and 739. 

at 8c fiooKpavoio imp* dyKvXov tyyos 'Apaidov. 
SchoL Lycophr. 409. 

1 fat • • • iroXd/xov schol. Vat. Eurip. Hec. 467. 



° There seems every reason to combine the two frag- 
ments. Mecone was the old name of Sicyon (Strabo, 389). 
For the casting of lots at Mecone cf. Hesiod, Th. 535 ff. 

6 Arsinoe II. (Philadelphia), married to her brother 
Ptolemy Philadelphia circ. 277 B.C., certainly not later than 
274/3 (Pithom stele}. 

0 Erginus, an Argonaut, who took part in games in 
Lemnos, where the women scoffed at his prematurely grey 
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where first the gods cast lots and apportioned their 
honours after the war with the giants. 0 

55 (196) 

O stranger, I begin to sing the marriage of Arsinoe. 6 

56 (197) 

Erginus, son of Clymenus, excellent in the (short) 
footrace. 6 

57 (198) 

He left Elis, the abode of Zeus, to be ruled by 
Phyleus. d 

58 (201) 

And often they drank rich oil from the lamp. 



59 (202) 

Leaving Rhegium, the city of Iocastus * son of 
Aeolus. 

60 (203) 

And some by the crooked track of the ox-headed 
Araethus. f 

hair, yet he won the footrace (Pind. 0. iv. 19, Liban. 
Ep. 303). 

d Phyleus, son of Augeias, bore witness against his 
father when he refused to reward Heracles for cleaning his 
stables. For this Augeias banished him, but afterwards 
Heracles slew Augeias and gave the kingship of Elis to 
Phyleus (ApoUod. ii. 141). 

• Reputed founder of Rhegium, c/. Diodor. v. 8. 

/ Araethus here and Lycophr. 409 = Aratthus, river in 
Epirus (Strabo 325). Rivers were often represented as 
tauriform or bull-headed, cf. Soph. Track. 13. 
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/cat KpifJLVov kvk€<a)Vos diroard^ovTos €pa£e. 
Schol. Lycophr. 607, cf E.M. s.v. Kpl Xzvkov. 

rrjv [lev o y lcnripp.r\V€V 'Epwvi TiX<f>a)aalrj. 
Schol. Lycophr. 1225 (cf. 153). 

Oco/ca€o>v p€XP LS K€ P&V H'GyQ'S €tv aAt fivSpos. 
Schol. Soph. Antig. 264. 

07]p6s a€prd£a)V Scp/za /carco/AaStov. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1243 Kvpicus ol 7roi7]ral rov 
Xeovrd </>a<7i Orjpa, <bs /cat KaAAt/iaxos. 

/cat ra /4€i> ws TjfieXXe fierd xpovov CKrcAcccrflat. 
= Apoll. Rh. i. 1309, where the schol. says KaA- 
At/ia^ou 6 crrixos. 

avrl yap iKArjOrjs "I/xj3/>acr€ Ylapdeviov. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 867 (cf. i. 187); schol. Pind. 
0. vi. 149- 

(a/catvav) 

a/x^orcpov K€vrpov re /3oa>v /cat fJL€rpov dpovprjs. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. iii. 1323 a/catva 8c cort iiirpov 

$€K(L7TOVV ®€(TGaXcOV €Vp€p,a' Tj pdf38oS 7T<HfJL€VLKrj 

napd HeXaayols rjip^fianj' ir€pl fjs KaAAt/x-a^os 1 
<j>rj<nv dfi<j)6T€pov ktX. Cf. E.M. s.v. a/catva. 

a Probably from the Hecale. Both schol. Lycophr. and 
E.M. recognize two senses of Kpipvov, (a) a kind of barley : 
t6 iraxb rod dXetipov (E.M.), (6) rb dirdo-rayfia rov kvkc&vos. 

6 Tilphosa=Telphusa=Thelpusa on the river Ladon in 
Arcadia, where Demeter had the cultname of Erinys. 
"He" is Poseidon, "her" is Despoina, i.e. Persephone. 
See for the legend Paus. viii. 25, where the daughter of 
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61 (205) 

And groats of pottage dripping on the ground.* 

62 (207) 

Her he begat with Erinys of Tilphosa. 6 

63 (209) 

So long as the Phocaeans' mighty mass of metal 
remains in the sea. c 

64 (211) 

Hanging on his shoulders the hide of the beast. d 

65 (212) 

And these things were thus to be fulfilled in after 
time. 

66 (213) 

For in place of Parthenius thou wert called 
Imbrasus.' 

67 (214) 

(The rod), at once a goad for oxen and a measure 
of land/ 

Demeter and Poseidon is left nameless — Ovyaripa 1js t6 6vofia 
is ircXiffrovs \4yeiv 06 vofjUfowri ; cf. Iamb. 9. 

• Herod, i. 165 tells how the Phocaeans under Persian 
pressure determined to emigrate to Corsica. They invoked 
terrible curses on anyone who remained behind and in 
addition n&dpov aid-^pcov KaTeirbvTuxrav koI &fxoaav ^ irplv is 
<Pdbtccuai' 1j£cLV irplv 1j rbv /xvdpov tovtov &va<f>avijvai. 

4 Heracles and the Nemean lion. 

• Imbrasus, river in Samos, formerly called Parthenius 
(Strabo 457). 

f So our own " rod," ** pole," " perch," and the Roman 
os—aMer. 
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'PcWoU 7T€fJL7TOV(TlV O/JT* OVp€OS, ^X L P<& LCrra • • • 

Schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 284. 

OVV 8' dflvSlS fopVTOV T€ KCU LTTVia XufJLCLT CL€ip€V. 

Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 832 lirvia ra airoKaOap- 
para rod Ittvov fj ra npos rrjv Kaifiwov cwnJScwx 
Kavcrifia. KaXXlfiaxos 8c rrjv Koirpov rwv £aW- 
avv 8' ktX. Cf. Suid. s.w. Vrrvia and aeipev, schol. 
Aristoph. Ach. 927. 

KwrrpoBc TiiSovios fi€ Karrjyayev evOdSe yavXos. 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 598. 

OV& €Tl TTJV <S>0lo)V €l/€V dvaKTOpL7]V. 

Ammonius, llepl Ae'f . 8ia<f>. 143. 

redvai^v, or €K€lvov airoTrvevaavra irvOoLfj,r)v . 
Schol. Aesch. Cfc. 438. 

Xrj IlaAAaff/AcA^ot vw 50' ISpvovro Upovatyv. 
Schol. Aesch. Ewtw. 21. 

fi€a</)a Ka\avp€L7]s tfAdev is avrLhoaiv. 
Schol. Aesch. Eum. 21. 

° The mythical Rhipaean mountains, where the Danube 
was supposed to rise, formed the south boundary of the 
Hyperboreans (Alcman fr. 58, Aesch. fr. 197, Strabo 295 
and 299). 

b Probably refers to Heracles cleaning the stables of 
Augeias. 

c Reference probably to Peleus, cf. Ait. i. 1. 23 f. 

d The title Pronaia refers to the position of her image 
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68 (215) 

They send from the Rhipaean mountain where 
chiefly . . .° 

69 (216) 

Together he took litter and filth of the midden. 6 



70 (217) 

A Sidonian galley brought me here from Cyprus. 

71 (218) 

And no longer did he hold the sovereignty of the 
Phthians. c 

72 (219) 

Let me die when I hear that he has breathed his 
last. 

73 (220) 

And Pallas when the Delphians established her as 
Pronaia. d 

• 74(221) 

Until he came (it came) to the exchange of 
Calaureia.* 

before the temple of Apollo (E.M. s.v. etc.), cf. Paus. ix. 10. 
2. This title was sometimes confused with her title of Pronoia, 
cf. Paus. x. 8. 6, Aeschin. iii. 108. 

* The myth was that Pytho originally belonged to 
Poseidon, who exchanged it with Apollo for Calaureia, an 
island off Troezen (Paus. ii. 33. 2, x. 5. 6). Strabo 373-4 
says Poseidon gave Delos to Leto for Calaureia and Pytho 
to Apollo for Taenarum. 
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rod <T€> H€0v7r\rjyos <f>poifiLov 'ApxiX6x ov * 
Eustath. Horn. //. p. 629. 56. 

Ittttovs KaierdevTOS o/fr* Evpwrao KOfiicrcrai. 
Schol. Horn. Od. iv. 1, Eustath. ad he. 

€<tk€v or a£<x)OTOS xv LT€ P° 7TO P 7T °S * Tl * 
Schol. Eurip. Hecuba, 934. 



tlpX ripas KaXvScbvos, dya) 8' AltojXov "Aprjq. 
Schol. Eurip. Phoen. 134 "Apt] 8' AltojXov ojs 

fyoVTOS aVTOV €7TL TY]S aCFirLhoS TOV 7T€pl TOV GVOS 

TToXefiov KaXXifiaxos' elfii ktX. 



firj (tv ye, ©eLoyeves, Koi/rrjs X*P a KiAAikoWtos'. 

Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 363, Suid. s.v. TTovrjpos. Cf. 
Suid. s.v. KlXXlkcov. 

1 'Avtl\6xov ; corr. Ruhnken. 



° Archilochus of Paros circ. 650 b.c., famous for his 
"hymns of hate," or iambic lampoons, cf. Athen. 698a, 
where Archilochus boasts of his skill in writing dithyrambs 
otv(p (TvyKepavvcjdeU (pptvas. 

b Quoted apropos of the v. I. KaLerdeaaav (Zen.), for /oyTikovay, 
which some interpreted as Ka\afjuv0u8r} — abounding in mint, cf. 
Hesych. s.v. kcUoto, others as full of pits (jccu^rcu), c/TStrabo 367. 

0 The Lacedaemonian girls were & fa<rroi kclI dx^Towes, un- 
girdled and without a tunic, Ifidnov fxbvov M Odrepa cirtire- 
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75 (223) 

The hymn of wine-smitten Archilochus. a 

76 (224) 

To bring horses from the Eurotas abounding in 
mint. 6 

77 (225) 

When she was still ungirdled and her mantle 
pinned on one shoulder. 6 

78 (226) 

I am the Wonder of Calydon and I bring Aetolian 
war. d 

Schol. Eur. Phoen. : Aetolian war : because he 
had on his shield the battle of the (Calydonian) boar. 

79 (227) 

Theogenes, cleave not thou the hand of Cillicpn.* 

TropwTjfJva. Eustath. Horn. H. p. 975. 37 (schol. Eurip. i<p' 
iicartpov r(av &p*)y> read l<f> iripov). 

* Eurip. I.e. says of Tydeus, son of Oineus, king of 
Calydon in Aetolia, "Apy 8' AlrwXbp 4v vrtpurm #x ct * th e 
device on his shield is a representation of the Hunt of the 
Calydonian Boar. ' For Tydeus as the Boar of Calydon cf. 
Lycophr. 1066, Eur. Phoen. 411, etc. 

« Cillicon betrayed Miletus to Priene. Afterwards he 
entered the shop of one Theogenes to buy meat. Theogenes 
asked him to point out where he wanted it cut and, when 
he stretched out his hand, cut it off, saying, "With this 
hand thou shalt never betray another city," schol. Aristoph. 
and Suid. I.e. 
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ipirerd, tcov aUl rerpd^arai Ao^tac. 

Schol. Nicandr. Alex. 6ll irepii ty\s GfJiiXov ifyqcrlv 
'AvSpcas 7T€pl AlroyXLav 7tXt]0VV€LV /ecu tovs 
iyKoifJLTjOevras avrfj a7ro0vrj<TK€iv . 6 Se Qeofoaaros 
[H.P. iii. 10. 2 J 7T€pl fiev twv avOpwiruxv ov8ev 
€LprjK€V, avro 8c fiovov otl tcl \6<f>ovpa t&v £a>a)v 
yevcrdfieva a7ro0vrjcK€i, \6<f>ovpa 8' elcrl fiocs 
rjiMLOvoL. KaXXifiaxos 84' ip7T€rd ktX. 

Cf Aelian, De animal, ix. 27 fiicra) [lev GKopirlovs, 
<f)i\<h 8c dv0pd)TTOvs. KaXXifJuaxos 8c dpa ev rf^ 
yfj rfj Tpaxwlq* q>8eu Sevhpov n (frvecrOai kcu 
KaXeicrOai gjmlXov <L tcl ipirtTa yeiTvidcravra /ecu 
7rapaiftav<javTa dpxfjv cfra cwroflv^or/ceiv. 

elKabqv rrjs ovSev diriflpaat <f>av\ov aXerpls. 

Suidas s.v. ei/ccua, and s.v. a7roj3pao/iaTa, ra 
mrvpa napd KaAAi/*axfc> # rrjs ov&ev ktX. Cf. s.v. 
dXerpls and schol. Arist. Pax 257. 

Xttov t dvhiicrqv re fidX ciSdVa ficucpov aXeadat. 
h> 8' iriOci iraylheoaw oXeOpia SeiXara hotaig. 
Pollux x. 156. Cf. EM. s.w. dvhiKTrjs, SeAeap. 

TOV fJL€V €7T* dcTKQVTCL KdOtCT€V. 

EM. s.v. dg/cavrTyg. 

a According to Bentley tG>v . . . \o<f>tai is a paraphrase of 
\6<povpa, i.e. bushy-tailed. It must be said that in this case 
aid is strange, and \o0tal, which should refer to the mane or 
neck, if we must here refer it to the hair of the tail, is 
awkward, in spite of \6<f>ovpa. It seems at least possible 
that \o<f>ial here means " necks," and that the ms. 
TeTpfyarai is right: i.e. "animals whose necks are always 
bruised," i.e. beasts of burden, tyirerd Xixpovpa. It is not 
necessary to give Xo^nJ the sense of \6<f>os in \6<f>ovpos t and 
this rendering gives meaning to aUl. Bentley supposes 
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80 (228) 

Animals whose brushes are always well grown." 

Schol. Nicandr. : Andreas says of the yew that it 
abounds in Aetolia, and that those who sleep on it 
die. Theophrastus says nothing of human beings, 
but only that bushy-tailed animals die if they eat 
of it. By bushy -tailed animals he means oxen or 
mules. . . . 

Aelian : I hate scorpions but I love men. Cal- 
limachus sings of a tree growing in Trachis called 
"yew" which, if four-footed things approach and 
eat at all, they die. 

81 (232) 

Ordinary meal, from which the mill-woman has 
sifted nothing coarse. 6 

82 (233 + 458) 

Trap and spring well skilled to leap afar ; and 
in the two snares (she c ) put deadly bait. 

83 (237) 

(She) made him sit upon a stool.* 

Aelian I.e. to confuse ipwerd, meaning " animals " generally 
(Hesych. s.v.), with ipirerd in special sense of " serpents." 
Schneider defends Aelian by assuming that he is referring 
to some other (possibly prose) passage of Callimachus. M. 
Wellmann, Hermes xxiv. (1889), p. 542, agrees with Bentley. 

* The antecedent to ciKalyv might be KpiBty or d\<plrov 
Akt^p, What is meant is whole meal unbolted (&<rq<rTos) 
and "having everything in it" (Athen. 114 e), as opposed 
to Kpidijs Kadap&s ^earipAva Trdvr* (Athen. Ill f). Probably 
from the Hecale. 9 Probably Hecale. 

d Reference probably to Hecale and Theseus. fc 
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Se/ca 8* aorpias atwro Xdrpov. 
E.M. s.v. aorpias. Suid. s.v. dorpta. Cf. 
Hesych. s.v. aorpies, Poll. ix. 99- 

t,opKOS rot, <f>LXe Kovpe, Kifivorihos avriKa ocjow 

7T€VT€ V€O0fArjKTOVS aOTpULS. 

Schol. Platon. p. 319 Bekker ; cf. Eustath. Horn. 
//. p. 1289. 55. 

ooov fiXtofiov ttLovos rjpdoaro. 
E.M. s.v. fi\a>(i,6s. 

TTjv 8c yevrjv ovk ot8a. 
E.M. s.v. yevdBXr). 

ypdfMfiaTa 8* ovx eiXiooev airoKpv^a. 
E.M. s.v. ypdfJLfJLa, Eustath. Horn. Od. p. 1959. 6l, 
Ammon. He pi oiaxf>. X4(j. p. 38. 

el 84 7tot€ irpofyipoivro 1 oidofiara, <f>dpeos dpxtfv. 
Et. Florent. p. 87, cf. E.M. s.v. Siaa/xa. 

to 8* €#c fidXav etap eXarrrev. 
E.M. s.v. etap. 

drjpos ipcotfoas SXoov Kepas. 

E.M. s.v. ipcorj. Cf Suid. s.v. ipcoeig. 

1 irpo<f>opoivTo Schneider, cf. Poll. vii. 32 <frr\cox rhv crHj/nova 
ij rb errifjidvia, Kal Trpo<f>op€UT0au' otfrw ybp fKeyov ol 'AttikoI 
t6 vvv did^eadai. 

° d<rr/)ts, as E.M. rightly explains, is a virofcopurTiicdv or pet 
name for darpdyakos. b Cf. Theophrast. Char. v. 4. 

0 Reference probably to Heracles and Theiodamas. 
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84 (238) 

And ten dice (he) took for fee." 

85 (239) 

I will give thee straightway, dear boy, five newly- 
polished dice made from a Libyan antelope. 6 

86 (240) 

As much as he loved the rich morsel. e 

87 (241) 

His birth I know not. d 

88 (242) 

And he did not unroll secret writings.' 

89 (244) 

And if ever they cast the warp, the beginning of 
the robe/ 

90 (247) 

And lapped therefrom the dark blood. 

91 (249) 

Staying the deadly horn of the beast.' 

• Reference to Nile ? 

• Quoted to show use of ypAfi/mra = crvyyp&fi/iaTa, " writ- 
ings," not " letters." 

' Cf. lorbv <TTT)<raiTQ ywrj Trpop&koird tc tpyov, Hesiod, W. 
779. 

• Reference probably to Theseus and the bull of 
Marathon. 
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ov tc 1 /xaAtora flowv tto6£ovvw ixlvoi. 
E.M. 8.v. ixwos. 

ti£ovT<u 8* ovx vmrov aedXiov, ov fih> iywov 
fiovSoKov. 

E.M. s.v. ixwos; Et. Fhr. p. 138 afovTai . . 
fiovhoKov, so Et. Sorb. etc. 

>J p ort, robs 6 yiysios €X €t A6yo$. 

E.M. s.v. yiyeios* 

tw wccAov to ypa/x/xa to Kdiibv. 
£.^f. Kotos'. 

rifmvi<JTOi Se roK€vat> to0* vUcs . . . 
E.M. rdpuvicrros. 

7TT€pVr) 'd* L7T7TOS iXaw6fJL€VOS . 

Schol. Pind. 6. xiii. 27. 

OLVTcbprjS OT€ TOLCTLV €7T€^pa8€. 

Schol. Pind. P. iv. 1 04 €V0€V 8^ /cat avrdjprqs 6 
Tp'nrovs* ojs KaAAt/ia^os" avrcjprjs kt\. 

1 tc i£.ilf. ; #re or tin the othet Etymologies. 

• Cf. Nonn. x. 333 f. ; polarity 6 \^$, -4.P. vi. 153. 
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92 (250 a) 

Which most of all the bellies of cattle desire. 

93 (250 b) 

And they will carry off (as prize) not a racehorse 
nor a cup that would hold an ox. a 

94 (252 a) 

Or, as the old tale is, that . . . 

95 (252 b) 

Where old flowers of poppy and . . . 

96 (254) 

Like thereto is the writing of the man of Cos. 6 

97 (256) 

And sweetest then to parents are their sons . . . 

98 (263) 

And horse urged by the rider's heel. 
~ 99 (264) 

When the tripod of its own motion declared to 
them.* 

* Reference probably to Philitas (Philetas)of Cos, famous 
scholar and elegiac poet, teacher of Ptolemy Philadelphia. 

c Battus consulted the Pythian oracle about his stammer- 
ing voice, but the oracle took no regard to his question, but 
told him to lead a colony to Libya. Cf. abroad™ KcX&dw Pind. 
P. iv. 60. 
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rj virkp avcrraXeov 1 Xaptrcov \6<f>ov. 
Schol. Pind. P. v. 31. 



ev he BzoZow inl <f>Xoyl Kcudfiev SfMnag. 2 
Schol. Nicandr. Alex. 450. 

virelp aAa kcZvos evdcrdrj 
9 A\k6.0oov tls a7rvaro$. 
Schol. Soph. O.C. 3 ris ov irvapLariK&g aAA* 
avri tov apdpov. on 8c ra> tLs avrl tov apdpov 
XP&vtcu, KaXXifiaxos (fyqcnv ovra)S' inrtlp . . . 
cLtttvcttos [sic; corr. Bentley]. 

rt h&Kpvov €$8ov iyeipeis; 
Schol. Soph. O.C. 510, Suid. s.v. htivov. 



fAaarvog aAA* ot* 8 €Kapvov aXrjTVt* 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1353. 



Tvpcrqvwv T€txioyxa HeXapyucov. 
Schol. Arist. Av. 832. 

1 daraXiuv, "naked," Ruhnken, cf. Hesych. aaraXfr. 
fi^l TrcpipepXrifitvos. 2 ^ a ,i ^ vaj schol. Nicand. 

3 d\V 6t' Editor ; AXXot'. 



a The Hill of the Graces, from which the Cinyps flows, 
lies between the Greater and Lesser Syrtes. The epithet 
a&crraXtos, incomptus, seems to correspond exactly to 
Herodotus* description of it (iv. 175) : davits td-gai. The 
metaphor is the same as 6pos K€KOfirjfj^vov tfAfl, Hymn iii. 41. 
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100 (266) 

Or over the unkempt Hill of the Charites." 

101 (268) 

And withal to burn in the flame wheaten cakes to 
the gods. 

102 (272) 

He settled beyond the sea who unwittingly <slew> 
Alcathous. 6 

Schol. Soph.: r&, not interrogative but for the 
article. For tIs as article cf. Callimachus : " He " 
etc. 

103 (273) 

Why wakest thou the sleeping tear ? 

104 (277) 

But when they were weary with wandering in 
search. 

105 (283) 

The Pelargic wall of the Tyrrhenians. 0 

* Quoted to illustrate use of rlt =6s. Alcathous, brother 
of Oeneus, was slain by his nephew Tydeus, who was 
therefore banished (Apollod. i. 76). 

• For the Il€\a<ryuc6i> or UeXapytKdv lying below the 
Acropolis a€ Athens ef. Paus. i. 28. 3, Thuc. ii. 17, Strabo 
221. The Tyrrheni came from Lydia, Strabo 219 : Pelasgus 
was son of Niobe, daughter of Tantalus of Lydia. Hence 
Tyrrhenians = Pelasgians. The Pelasgic wall was supposed 
to have been built by the Pelasgians. E.M, 8. v. HcXapyucdv 
has : rb inrb Tvpprjvwv KaraaKa^p ret^of kt\. 
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CALLIMACHUS 

a ttolvtcos Iva yfjpag 
adOi to8' e/cSuoi/xi. 
(a) Suid. s.v. d. KaAAt/xa^os" 5 . . . yfjpag. So 
schol. Plat. p. 393 Bekker etc. J iravra owayzipas, 
Hesych. s.v. a and Paris, ap. Cram. Anecd. Par. 
iv. p. 84. (6) Ammon. De diff. adfin. voc. p. 27 
kclk&s ofiv KaAAt/xa^o? (fyqcrr afiOi kt\. dvrl 
rod /x€Ta ravra. 

€iv€K€v ovx €v acto/ia <8ir)V€K€9> 1 rjwoa. 
Apoll. Dysc. De conjunct, p. 505. 17. 

IAActc, ftaaKavirjs SXoov yevos. 
Eustath. Horn. //. p. 756. 37. 

ra firj 7raT€ovcnv a/xafai, 

x //> e / v %/)>«/ 

Ta OT€tp€«/, €T€pO)V O lyVKX fM7) KO.U OflCL, 

Olympiodor. in Platon. Pkaedon p. 66 b #c<u HvO- 
ayop€LOV f\v irapdyyeXpLa </>€vy€LV rdg Xeaxfwpovs 

* tt \ \ tn " \ it t t ^9 »> 

<D07T€p TO Ta . . . CTT€ip€lV KCU €T€pWV O 

ktX.; cf. Eustath. Horn. //. p. 1317. 18 and Eustath. 
Prooem. comm. Pind. xxiii. 14. 

Svrjv airodeorov 2 olXoXkoi. 

Suid. s.v. Svrj. 

1 dirjveKh in marg. Cod. Par. Bekker, Anecd. p. 1117, 
extr. ; cf. Ammon. De diff. adfin. voc. p. 106 KaWlfiax 0 * 
dir&v €%v€K€v . . . fcicrfxa. 

2 dirdOeffd' mss. ; corr. Porson. 



a The Editor ventures to combine these two fragments. 
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106 (323 + 286) 

Ah ! verily, that I might strip off again this old 
age !• 



107 (287) 

That I did not make one continuous poem. 6 

i 

108 (292) 

Plague upon you, baleful children of envy ! 

109 (293) 

To walk in paths where no wheel comes and not 
to follow the tracks of others. 

Olympiodorus : And it was a Pythagorean precept 
to avoid the highways, like the precept (of Callim.) 
"To walk," etc. c 



110 (302) 
And ward off unenviable woe. d 

Schneider suggested that the object of MOoifu might be 
yijpas ; cf. Aristoph. Pax 336. 

b Possibly refers to the sort of criticism implied in the 
schol. on Hymn ii. 106 (see Introd. to that Hymn). 

• In spite of Kal in Olymp. these two quotations seem 
to belong together ; cf. Verg. G. iii. 292 ** iuvat ire iugis 
qua nulla priorum Castaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo." 

* &ir60c<TTos = &tt€vkt6s , deprecandus was by some derived 
from iro04<a. So Suid. here, ovbelt iroScT. 
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CALLIMACHUS 

firj fJL€ TOV €V AcoScOVt X4yOl [lOVOV OW€KCL ^aAicov 

rjycipov. 

Steph. Byz. frag. s.v. AcoSwvrj ; cf Bekk. Anecd. 
p. 1228. 

Schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1614 dXKoia Aeycrcu rj rod 
Xeovros ovpd . . . KaAAt/xaxo? 8c kolkcos im raw 

fJLVCOV 1 T€d€lK€W 

aAjccua? wfrevcrav. 2 

<f>ddyy€0, Kvhiorq, TrXeioriprj <f>dpvyt. 
Et. Flor. p. 247 ; cf. E.M. s.v. irXeiorepos. 

Suid. s.v. M.apadd)V . . rovrov KaXXifxaxos cwotlov 
Xiyei, rovricm hivypov fj ewSpov. 

(jl€lov yap ovrws TpwtXos <y* > i8dKpvaa>\fj Uplajios. 

Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll. xxiv. 114 a; cf. Cic. 
Tusc. Qu. i. 39 "Non male ait Callimachus multo 
saepius lacrimasse Priamum quam Troilum." 

SpdKouvav 

AeX<f>vinjv. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 706. 

1 fivQv Bent. ; fiviQv or firfpuv. 
2 &<f>€v<rav Ed. ; &<f>v<r<ra. 



° See Hymn iv. 286 n. Aw8wvalov x a ^ K€ ^ ov Wft s a proverb, 
itrl t&v dKarairaiWws XaXotivrav, Gaisf. Paroem. Or. p. 131 ; 
cf. pp. 223 and 377. 
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111 (306) 

Lest one say of me that I did but wake the 
brazen gong at t>odona. a 

> 112(317) 

aAfcaia is properly said of the lion's tail, but 
Callimachus uses it improperly of mice : 

They singed 6 their tails. 

113 (331) 

Speak, most glorious one, with fuller 0 throat. 

114 (350) 

Marathon is called by Callimachus cvvonos, i.e. 
moist or watery. d 

115 (363) 

For truly Troilus a wept less than Priam. 



116(364) 
The dragoness Delphyne. 

* Bentley wrongly compared Hesych. ii<pv<r&fjLrp>' 4<f>€t\- 
Kvadfirjv, which refers, of course, to Horn. Od. vii. 286 &fjuf>l 
8i <f>v\\a fyf>v<r&fATii>. 

9 ir\€ibrcpos not, as E.M., compar. of vXeios but double 
compar. from irXeluv. Such forms (<J\t£6re/>os, fieibrepos, etc.) 
are common in post-classical poetry. 

* Of. Hecale i. 1. 8. 

* Troilus, youngest son of Priam, slain, while still a boy, 
by Achilles in the temple of Apollo Thymbraeus. 
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rpvyXiaxw oAo<£ vrjaos in 'EyiccAaSaj. 
Choerob. ap. Bekk. Anecd. 1424 b; cf. schol. 
Pind. 0. iv. 11 o /xcv Hlvbapos r<p TvftovL (faaiv 
€7nK€l(j0cu rrjv Atrvrjv, 6 Sc KaXXifiaxos ra> 
'EyiccAaSaj. 



inel deos ovSe yeXdaaai 
Schol. Gregor. Naz. Or. i. 70. 

7n7rpdaK€i 8* o kclkos irdvra irpos dpyvpiov. 
Schol. Thuc. vii. 57. 

Motfaai COLS €77% TWVOV €0€VTO 

<yovvaai>. 
Apollon. Dysc. Pronom. p. 143. 

ayvtocrrov 8c <f>!\u> firjSev e^bt/xt koXov. 

Theoph. Simoc. Qu. Phys. 7 ; Eustath. 11 743. 7 ; 
937. 57 ; Od. 1684. 40. 

I#c /x€ KoXwvdwv rts 1 6fM€OTiov yjyayc Sat/xcov 

TCOV €T€p(DV. 

Schol. Ambros. Q. i/cww. 0</. xiv. 197 ; c/! Suid. 
KoAcovacov. So vrjadcov Hy?nn iv. 66 and 275. 

OL K€V /3pO)(J€loVT€S ifAOV TTapL(X)(TLV dpOTpOV. 

Apollon. Soph. Lea;, s.v. 6ift€iovT€S. 

° Sicily, under which is buried the giant Enceladus. 
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t 

117 (382) 

The three-forked island a (that lies) upon deadly 
Enceladus. 

Schol. Pind. : Pindar says that Aetna lies upon 
Typhon, Callimachus says upon Enceladus. 

118(418) , 

For God hath not granted to woeful mortals even 
laughter without tears. 

119(419) 
The base man sells all for silver. 

120 (420) 

The Muses set him when a little child upon their 
knees 

121 (422) 

Let me have no good thing unknown to a friend. 



122 (428) 

To share (whose) hearth some evil fate brought 
me from Coloni. 



123 (435) 
Who anhungered pass my plough. 6 

b The speaker is probably Theiodamas; cf. Hymn iii. 
161 n. Knaack, Hermes pom. (1888), p. 134. 
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t 

01 o coot €f ox€^9 0919 atoAos au;£€V avao^cov . . . 
Orion. Etym. p. 165. 2. 



> / )OV I/O 

afiaprvpov ovoev a€toa>. 
Schol. Dion. Per. i. p. 318 Bernh. 

ovs Bpiwos a<f>* iaireploio daXdaorjs 

rjyayev 'E^Xqvwv ctt* dvdaraaiv. 1 
Schol. Dion. Per. 74. 

ovS* odev otbev oScuci 
dvrjros avrjp. 
Schol. Dion. Per. 221. 

teal roaov S(f>9aXfxol yap anzvOies oaaov dicovr) 

Et. Gud. p. 163. 22, etc. 

3 jSaAe /Lt^S* apoXqcrav. 
Schol. ms. in Dionys. Thrac. (Ernesti). 

Mov<T€<x)v 8* ov fidXa <f>ei8os cyco. 
Cod. Voss. EM. p. 791. 11. 

7raAat 8* en ©€00-0X69 dvfjp 
prjcrrd^€L <f>Biii€VO}V d/x^l rd<f)Ov foveas. 
Proclus on Plato, Rep. p. 391 ; cf. schol. AB 
Leid. Horn. 11. xxii. 397. 

1 4*' &v&<rTa<ru> Ruhnken ; eh ivav&aTaeiv. 
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124 (438) 

And they, even as a coiling snake lifting its neck 
from its lair . . . 

125 (442) 

I sing naught that hath not its witness. 

126 (443) 

Whom Brennus from the Western sea . . . 
brought for the overthrow of the Hellenes. 11 



127 (445) 

And no mortal man knoweth whence he b travels. 

128 (451) 

For the eyes are as ignorant as the ears are 
knowing. 

129 (455) 

Ah ! would that they had never even met ! 

130 (460) 

Not parsimonious of the Muses am I. 

131 (466) 

And even from of old the Thessalian hales the 
slayers of the dead around their tomb. 



° Brennus was leader of the Gallic invasion of 279 b.c. 
6 The river Nile. 
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KaAAt^opw inl <f>pr)rl Ka0€^€O naiSos auvaros. 
Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 16. 



oi 8', ev€K JLvpvvofJir] TiTqvids, gIttov, Iztiktg. 
Schol. V. Horn. II. xviii. 399 ; cf. Apollon. Dysc. De 
conjunct, p. 505. 17. 

oAA* avrl f}p€<f>€a)v itoXiov, viov, etpeva, fidaaov. 
Choerob. in Theodos. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1193, 
Epimer. ap. Cram. Anecd. Ox. i. p. 413. 

'ArpaKbov 8^7T€tTa XvKocmdSa ncoXov iXawei. 
Choerob. in Theodos. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1346. 

ecrnv vSos zeal yala icat oTm/jreipa ica/xtvo?. 
Choerob. in Theodos. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1209. 

ira(rxpiL€V aarqvoi* ra fi€v olkoOc iravra SeSaarat. 

Et. Florent. s.v. axrrqvos 6 Svarvxrjs /cat ttcktjs" 
KaXXlfjuaxos* Tracrxpiiev ktX. 

avriKa l&evOlmrqv T€ TroXvKprqp,v6v T€ Hpoav- 
fivav. 

Et. Florent. s.v. KevdiTnrq. 

a Demeter. 6 Persephone. 

c Eurynome, daughter of Tethys and Oceanus (Hes. Th. 
358) and wife of Opnion (Apoll. Kh. i. 503), was mother of 
Charis or the Charites (Hes. Th. 90T). 

d Perhaps from the Linos episode (Ait. i. 2). etpijv = 
youth of twenty years (Laconia). 

• Atracian=Thessalian (Lycophr. 1309, Stat. Th. i. 106, 
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132 (469) 

By the well of Callichorus thou ° didst sit, having 
no tidings of thy child. 6 

133 (471) 

Some said that Titanian Eurynome c was her 
mother. 

134 (473) 

But, for infants, the grey-haired and the child, 
the young man and the middle-aged. d 

135 (474) 

Then he drives a wolf-bitten Atracian colt. 6 

136 (475) 

Water there is and earth and the baking kiln. 

137 (476) 

We suffer in misery ; all at home is expended/ 



138 (477) 

Straightway Centhippe 9 and many-cliffed Prosymna. 

Propert. i. 8. 25, Val. Fl. vi. 447) from Atrax, town in 
Thessaly. Thessalian horses were proverbially good (Strabo 
449). \vkoct&s as epithet of horses indicates excellence or 
speed. An explanation is indicated in Geopon. xv. 1. 5 
tiriros bvb \6kov fipwdeis [v.l. 8t)x0cU] dyadbs forou koX Trodt&KTji. 
> Cf. Horn. II. i. 125. 

» So called as the place where Bellerophon first used the 
spur (k€pt£w) to Pegasus. For Prosymna in Argolis cf. 
Strabo 373, Pans. ii. 17. 1, Stat. Th. iv. 44. 
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A7]d) 07T0V KXvfJL€VOV T€ TToXv^eWOUO SdfJLCLpTa. 

Et. Florent. s.v. KAvpevos. 



fJLT] fJL€Tp€LV CT)(pLvCp FUpOxSt TTjV <70<f>lr)V. 

Plutarch, De exit. 10, p. 602. 

o 7rpoifJL7jg topnqs Orjpiov ov Aeycrot. 
Galen in Hippocr. De fract. iii. 51 6 rjXfflios 
evnOrjs opuoiios Xeyerai tt} t€ yXvKcia Kal rq> 
KaAXlq., yXvKelav /xev rrjv crvv 6vop,a£6vTcov twv 
dvOpwirwv orav Ovrjrat roTs 0€Ois ewfyqfjbias 

€V€KCL, KaXXiaV TOV 7ri07JKOV t €7T€t8^ KCU TOVTOV 

TTjv TT^oaiqyopLav (/wXarTovres Xiyovaw, woirep Kal 
KaAAt/ia^os" o 7rp6 /JLirjg |^corr. Nauck] ktX. 

Cf. Lucian, Amor. 39 et yovv drro rrjs WKripov 
Koirr)? irpos opOpov av tSot Tt? dvioTafiivas yv- 
vaZicas, alaxLovs vofjuiaei Oypicav rwv irpwtas wpas 
ovofiaadrjvai BvaKXrjSovioTwv. 

Uepalr) 1j$ 0* €V€K€V tt€vOo$ ana) fAocraro. 
Apollon. Dysc. De conjunct p. 504. 30. 

apx6fJL€Voi p,avir\v o^vrdrrjv exopev. 



a Demeter. 6 Persephone. 

• Clymenus : by-name of Hades especially in Hermione, 
cf. Athen. 624 e. 

d Hades is ttoXvWktt/s Horn. H. v. 9, icokv<rriyAvT<ap iro\v- 
54yfi.(ov ib. 31, irartoKtfc Lycophr. 655, icoKtifcvos Aesch. fr. 
229. 
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139 (478) 

Where (they worship) Deo a and the spouse 6 of 
Clymenus, c host of many guests. d 

140 (481) 

Measure not wisdom by a Persian chain.* 

141 (482) 

The beast which is not mentioned in the early 
hours. 

Galen : The foolish person is called €vrj$rfs (lit. of 
good character, decent, honest) in the same way that 
men call the pig " sweet" by way of euphemism 
when it is sacrificed to the gods, and the ape 7 
€t pretty " — for the ape also people avoid calling by 
its own name, as Callimachus says " The beast," etc. 

Lucian : At any rate if one were to see women 
when they rise in the morning after a night in bed, 
he would think them uglier than the beasts whom it 
is ill-omened to name in the early hours. 

142 (485) 

And the perteajf for which she foreswore her 
mourning. 

143 (487) 

In the beginning we have keenest rage. 

• The schoenus as a (Persian) measure of length was 
variously reckoned from 30 to 60 stades, cf. Strabo 804. 

f For the ape ef. Pind. P. ii. 72 *a\6j rot itIOwp, irapk 
Tcauair alelKa\6t, and for cfafdris see Thuc. iii. 83 to eityfles, o5 
rb ycvvcuov vKelarov fier4x €l Ka-rayeXaaOiv r)<f>avladrj. 

9 Referring probably to Isis and Osiris. For persea see 
fr. incert. 2$ n. 
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Choerob. Diet, in Tkeod. i. 15 irreidrj Kara rov 
QovKvSlSrjv (ii. 8) " apxofJLevoi rravreg otjvrepov avri- 
XafifidvovTat, " kcu KaXXifxaxos 8c to avro rovro 
\eyei, " dpxoiievoi " kt\. 

vrjiSes ot Movcrrjs ovk iyivovro <f>i\oi. 
Choerob. ibid. p. 193 ; Hephaest. xv. 

7rals are, 1 tGjv 8* irdajv rj Sckols ovk oXlyq. 
Hephaest. xv. 

TLKTeaOcu, fipovrav 8* ovk ifjbdv aXXd AidV. % 
Hephaest. xv. Cf. Plutarch. Mor. 54 d eu<l>vrfs 
etfju noirjTrjs kclI arixov ov j>avX6rarov ypd<f>cjv, 
fipovrav 8' ktX. 

<ar€p avXwv> 
pd&iv kcu crT€<f>4(A)V evaSe tw Hapla>. 
Hephaest. xv. 

refivovra 07TopifJL7jV avXciKa yciofAopov. 
EM. s.v. yeiofxopos. Et. Flor. p. 75. 

O 8* €K AoKptoV T€LX€OS *ItoXlKOV 

. fjK€V dfJLVVTCDp. 

Schol. Horn. //. xxii. 56. 

1 ttcuj &tc Gaisf. ; 7ra£<rare. 
a Cf. A.P. v. 282. 4. 

6 Combined by Dilthey with fr. incert. 41. 

c When Minos was sacrificing in Paros to the Charites, he 
heard of the death of his son Androgeos ; he stripped off his 
garland, stopped the flute, etc. Hence the Parians sacrifice 
to the Graces without flutes or garlands. Apollod. iii. 210. 
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Choeroboscus: Since according to TJiucydides "in 
the beginning all are keener to take part" and 
Callimachus also says the same thing, " In the begin- 
ning" etc. 

144 (488) 

Friends who were not ignorant of the Muse. 

145 (489) 

Like a child, yet the tale of her years is not small. 0 

146 (490) 

To produce, but to thunder belongs not to me but 
to Zeus. 

Cf. Plutarch : I am a clever poet and write not 
bad verse, but " to thunder " etc. 6 

147 (491) 

The Parian is pleased to sacrifice <without flutes> 
and garlands. 6 

J 48 (491b) 
A farmer d cutting the seed-furrow. 

149 (493) 

And he came from the Italian walled town of the 
Locrians as their defender.* 

d Probably Theiodamas, cf. Hymn Hi. 161. G. Knaack, 
Hermes xxiii. (1888) p. 133, suggests that treriuv ended the 
preceding line. 

• When Odysseus came to Temesa in Bruttium, one of his 
crew, Polites, was stoned to death by the inhabitants. His 
ghost in the shape of an evil demon preyed upon Temesa, 
until Euthvmus, a famous boxer, came from Locris and 
overcame him. Paus. vi. 6, Strabo 255, cf. Plin. N.H. 
vii. 152 (=fr. 399 Schn.). 
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ayvov v<f>aiv€fi€vai rfjcH, puep/qXe 7rdros. 
Melet. ap. Cram. Anecd. Ox. iii. p. 93. 

olt€ ftiOTrXaveg dypov am dypov 

<^OLTO)(7LV. 

Choerob. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1253. 

6 Spofios Upds oStos *Avovfi&os. 
Strabo xvii. p. 805. 

IXaOl fioi </>a\apLTi 9 7rv\aip&x € * 
Schol. Horn. Od. iii. 380. 



atpua to p.ev yeverjs JZvgavrioos. 
Et. Flor. p. 134; cf. EM. p. 394. 34, schol. Dion. 
Thrac. p. 850. 26, etc. 

wp,(f>l€ Arjfio<f>6a}V, a8i/ce £eve. 
Herodian. De monad, p. 10. 8. Choerob. ap. Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 136 1 B. 



fiecrcra^a fiovs vnoovs. 
Procl. Hesiod, Erg. 467. Tzetz. Lycophr. 817. 

° Cf. Hesych. xdroj . . . Mv/xa rijs "H/>as. 

6 From Strabo's account of Heliopolis in Egypt. 

c Athena. 

d Euxantius was son of Minos and Dexithea (Apollod. 
iii. 7, cf. Ait. iii. 1. 67) and father of Miletus, the eponymus 
of that town (schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 185). 
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150 (49S) 

Whose task it is to weave the sacred robe of Hera.° 

151 (497) 

Who in their wandering life roam from field to field. 



152 (501) 
This is the holy course of Anubis. 6 



153 (503) 

Be gracious Lady c of the Helmet, Fighter in the 
Gate. 

154 (504) 

By blood partly of the race of Euxantius. d 



155 (505) 

Bridegroom Demophoon, unrighteous guest. 6 

156 (513) 

An ox under the yoke.-^ 

• Demophoon, son of Theseus, on his way home from 
Troy married Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian King 
Sithon. He left his newly made bride, promising to return 
to her soon, but broke his promise (Tzetz. Lycophr. 494, 
Apollod. Evit. Vat. p. 221 Wagner, Ovid, Her. 2). 

f Both Procl. and Tzetz. explain fUavapa as being al rod 
fvyov yXv^al, apparently the part of the yoke which rests on 
the neck of the ox (tvda ol abx&es rCav poQv Sidevrat, Tzetz.). 
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<Ta£8ov> . . . SXlyrjv vrjolSa KaXvtffovs. 
Ammon. De different p. 1 03. 

Movociov K€lvos dvrjp drcci. 
Schol. Horn. //. xx. 232. 

OtXaSeX^cliov arpevos fa Sofxcvv. 
Et Flor. p. 51; cf. Diels, Hermes xxiii. (1888) p. 286. 

OLcrrrjp 

CLvXlOS OS SvdfJLTjV €?OX fJL€T* TjcXloV. 

Schol. A Horn. //. xi. 62. 

os r 'IraXfjv i<f>pdoaO* dpfjuovtyv. 
Schol. Vratisl. Pind. 0. xi. 13. 

7Tp(OKLOV €vSvK€(Jt)S 

etSap eScov. 
Schol. Theocr. iv. 16. 

o 8* delSwv MaXoes tfXOe x°pds> 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 1187. 

° Referring to Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe Phil- 
adelphus. 

6 The Evening Star. 

c Xenocritus of Locri Epizephyrii invented the " Locrian " 
musical mode (ap/xopla AoKpitrri irpocrayopevofievri schol. Pind. 
I.e.). 
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157 (524) 
(Gaudos) . . Calypso's little isle. 

158 (537) 

That man is heedless of the Muses. 

159 (538) 

I was a servant of the house of the Philadelphia 

160 (539) 

The star * that bids the shepherd fold, which passes 
to his setting with the sun. 

161 (541) 

Who devised the Italian harmony. 6 

162 (542) 
Eagerly eating his dewy food. d 

163 (543) 

The choir of Apollo Maloeis * came singing. 

d The grasshopper was supposed to feed on dew. 
Theocr. iv. 16, Verg. E. v. 77. 

« Maloeis (Callim. Maloes) was a by-name of Apollo 
in Lesbos, cf. Thuc. iii. 3 'AxAXXwot MaXdevros ££w 7-775 
irdXeus ioprrj, h y Travdrjuel MtmXiyvatoi £opT&£ov<ri. 
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1. The Life of Aratus 

Authorities. — Suidas s.v. "Aparos and four ancient Vitae. 
(A. Westermann, Biographoi, Brunswick, 1845, p. 52 ff.) 

Vita I., first published by Petrus Victorias with other 
Greek commentaries on Aratus, Florence, 1567 ; then by 
Dionysius Petavius in Uranologium, Lutet. Paris. 1630, 
p. 268 ff. 

This life, once supposed to be by Achilles Tatius, 
author of the romance of Leucippe and Cleitophon (circ. 
fourth cent, a.d.), is shown by E. Maass, Aratea, Berlin, 
1892, p. 16, to be by one Achilles, a grammarian, who 
lived towards the end of the second or beginning of the 
third cent. a.d. It is printed in Buhle ii. p. 429 ff. ; 
Maass, Comment, in Arati Reliquias p. 76 ff. 

Vita II. , first published by Iriarte in Catal. bibl. Matrit. 
i. p. . 201 from cod. Matritensis lxi. written by Con- 
stantinus Lascaris in a.d. 1465. This ms., which has 
also Vita IV., divides Aratus into four books (1) 1-450, (2) 
451-732, (3) 733-818, (4) 819-end. Maass suspects that 
this Life is the work of Sporos of Nicaea {circ. a.d. 200), 
who commented on Aratus (Leont. Uepl /caratr/cev^s 'ApareJas 
<r0afy>as* &s <f>ri<rt "Zirbpos 6 &7ro/M>T7/«tTt<rn$s ; cf. schol. Arat. 
541, 1091). It is printed in Buhle ii. p. 442 ff. ; Maass, 
Comment, in Arat. Reliq. p. 323 f. 

Vita III., first ed. by Ruhnken from cod. Baroccianus 
in Ernesti's edition of Callimachus i. p. 590 ; then by 
Iriarte from cod. Matritensis lxvii. in Catal. bibl. Matrit. 
p. 239. This life is also given in cod. Vindobonensis. 
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This, which is the best Life, is expressly attributed in 
cod. Mediolan. C 263 to Theon (Otwvos 'AX^av^s yfros 
'Apdrov) and Maass has shown that this ascription is 
correct (Analecta Eratosth. Berlin, 1883, in Kiessling u. 
Wilamowitz, Philol. Untermch. vi.). There exists a trans- 
lation of this in bad Latin (ed. Breysig, Erfurt, 1870) 
which occasionally fills up gaps in the Greek text. Buhle 
ii. 444 ff. 

Vita IV., first published by Aldus Manutius, and 
thenceforth the Vita usually prefixed to editions of 
Aratus (e.g. Buhle, Bekker). It is the most worthless of 
the Vitae. Maass, Comment, in Arat. Beliq. p. 324 ff. 
There is so much similarity between the Vitae that 



the same original Life, possibly that of the Stoic Boethus 
of Sidon (circ. 150 b.c.) who wrote upon Aratus (Vita II.) 
in at least four books (Geminus Isag. 14 6dep Kal Bdfjdos 6 
<pi\6(ro<f>os 4p t$ T€T&pT(p f}if$\l(p ttjs 'Apdrov £ fry iff ecus icrX., 
Cicero, De divin. i. 8. 13 " Atque his rerum praesensio- 
nibus Prognostica tua referta sunt. Quis igitur elicere 
causas praesensionum potest? Etsi video Boethum 
Stoicum esse conatum, qui hactenus aliquid egit, ut 
earum ratiouem rerum explicaret, quae in mari caelove 
fierent." Cf. schol. Arat. 1091). 

Aratus of Soli in Cilicia — as distinct from Soli in 
Cyprus-^was the son of Athenodorus and Letophila 
(Lenodora, Vita IV.). His family was one of some dis- 
tinction in war and in other fields (Vita II.). He was an 
older contemporary of Callimachus {Vita I. fitfivrrrai youv 
avrov Kal KaWlfiaxos ws wpevfivTtpov oit fiduou iv roh imypdfi- 
fiaaiv dXXA Kal iv rots irpbs H.pai-i<t>di>r)j' 1 irdvv iiraiv&v aMv ws 
ToXv/xaOij Kal Apivrop iroiyTfy ; the relation is reversed in 
Vita IV. 777/xuy 84 t<$ K 17)77 v cut? iirepdXero, vap' oC Kal 4mypd/x- 
fMTos ^nbdrj), and his birth may be put about 315 b.c 

He was a pupil (d/couorifr), Suidas says, of the gram- 
marian Menecrates of Ephesus and of the philosophers 
Timon and Menedemus. 

Menecrates was author of an "Epya or poem on agri- 



they may be assumed 
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culture, apparently in the manner of Hesiod (E.M. s.v. 
riBfiAs. Cf. Varro, R.R. i. 1. 9 " easdem res etiam quidam 
versibus, ut Hesiodus Ascraeus, Menecrates Ephesius," 
and iii. 16. 18; Pliny N.H. Ind. viii. and xi. ; and xi. § 17). 
From Varro, R.R. iii. 16. 18 and the last two references 
in Pliny it appears that he was an authority upon bees 
and the flowers on which they fed (schol. Nicand. Alex. 
172). It appears from schol. Eurip. Rhes. 529 that he 
also wrote on astronomy (Diels, Poet. Philos. Fr. p. 171). 
We may fairly assume that it was at Ephesus and in his 
earliest years that Aratus was his pupil. 

Timon of Phlius (Life by Diog. Laert. ix. 12), sceptic, 
philosopher, and sillograpnist, lived circ. 320-circ. 230 
b.c. Accidentally making the acquaintance of Pyrrho, 
he went to Elis and became his disciple. Afterwards he 
made his living as a peripatetic teacher in the towns 
about the Hellespont and Propontis, and finally settled 
in Athens — some time after 276 — where he spent the rest 
of his life, with the exception of a short sojourn in 
Thebes. 

Two statements in Diog. Laert. I.e. are of interest for 
Aratus : (a) § 110 iyvdxrdT) (SC. Tlpuop) 5t kclI 'Avriydvtp t<£ 
/ScwtXet koX tlroXefutlii) T(f 4>t\a5A0y, ws atfrds iv rots l&fipots 
airrov fiaprvpel. (6) § 113 <f>a<rl dt KafAparov vvdiadai avrovwQt 
rty 'O/x^pov irolrjGtP da<pa\Qs KT^a-airo ; rbv 5£ ehreti', E/ rots 
dpxalots &vTiyp&<pois ivrvyx&voL kclI fir) rots ijdr) Siwpdwfiivois. 
It would not be relevant to discuss here the question 



adelphus, though some colour is given to that view by 
the jesting reference by Timon to the Museum which 
is preserved in Athen. i. 22 d. That Timon visited the 
Macedonian Court is more generally accepted, in which 
case the conversation between Timon and Aratus will 
have taken place there circ. 276 b.c, the rash emenda- 
tion, against which Aratus is warned, referring to the 
recent edition of Zenodotus. 

The third teacher of Aratus mentioned by Suidas is 
Menedemus of Eretria (Life by Diog. Laert. ii. 18), 
founder of the Eretrian School of philosophy, who died 



whether Timon 




court of Phil- 
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some time not long after 278, at the age of seventy-four 
(Diog. Laert. I.e. 18). Diog. Laert. I.e. 10 says : -^nrd^cro 
(sc. M€v45tj/j.os) 5& Kal "kparov Kal AvK6<ppova rbv ttjs Tpayydlas 
Toirjriiv Kal rbv *P65tov 'Arraybpav. This would seem clearly 
to belong to the time when Aratus was studying in 
Athens, to which period also would belong his acquaint- 
ance with Callimachus, with the stoic philosopher Persaeus 
( Vita IV. probably wrongly says Persaeus was his teacher), 
with Praxiphanes the Peripatetic (Susemihl i. 144 ff. who 
puts his association with Aratus and Callimachus circ. 
291-287). 

The Vllth Idyll of Theocritus, ihe scene of which is 
laid in Cos, introduces an Aratus (98 ff.) as one apparently 
of the group of poets whose central figure was Philetas of 
Cos. It has been very generally assumed that this Aratus 
to whom Theocritus also addresses Idyll VI. is the author 
of the Phaenomena (so too the schol.). Against the identi- 
fication it is pointed out (1) that the name Aratus was a 
common one in Cos, occurring on coins 0 and in inscrip- 
tions 6 of this period. (2) That in Theocritus "Aparos has 
the first syllable short, whereas "Aparos of the Phaenomena 
has always in Greek the first syllable long. 

Of those who accept the identification some put the 
Coan sojourn of Aratus before his residence in Athens 
(Susemihl i. 286), others put it after (Croiset v. 225). 

At some date, probably circ. 291, Aratus came to 
Atliens where he made the acquaintance of his somewhat 
younger contemporary Callimachus, and with him apparently 
attended the lectures of the peripatetic philosopher Praxi- 
phanes, but afterwards attached himself to Zeno of Citium, 
founder of the Stoic School of philosophy. 

At this time too he made the acquaintance, as we have 
seen, of Menedemus. Zeno was on friendly terms with 
Antigonus Gonatas who may have become acquainted with 
Aratus in Athens. It is likely then that it was at the 
request of Antigonus himself that Aratus went to the 
Macedonian court along with his fellow students Persaeus 

a Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos % pp. 309, 313, 318. 
6 Paton and Hicks, Nos. 10 c 58 and 81. 
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and Philonides soon after Antigonus became king of all 
Macedonia in 276 b.c. It has been suggested that the 
occasion was the marriage of Antigonus with Phila, 
daughter of Seleucus and Stratonice, and it was then 
probably that Aratus produced his Hymn to Pan in 
honour of Antigonus* victory over the Celts at Lysimacheia 
in 277 b.c, allusion being made to the panic fear which 
had seized the enemy in that battle. 

The Macedonian court was then the home of an active 
literary circle. 

Here Aratus wrote at the instigation of Antigonus his 
Phaenomena, following the prose work of Eudoxus which 
bore the same name (Vita III. rwv E&d6i-ov ^aivofiivwv) or 
was (Vita I.) entitled Kdroirrpov. 9 This must have been 
between 276-274, because in the latter year this literary 
circle was broken up by the invasion of Pyrrhus, and it 
was not till 272 that Antigonus was restored. 

The legend that Aratus and Nicander of Colophon were 
contemporaries and that at the request of Antigonus 
Aratus wrote the Phaenomena, though he had no astro- 
nomical attainments while he knew about medicine : that 
Nicander, on the other hand, who knew astronomy, wrote 
by request of Antigonus the Theriaca and Alexipharmaca, 
is ridiculed on chronological grounds by Vita I. and Vita 
IV. It is alluded to by Cicero, De oratore i. 69, cf. G. 
Knaack in Hermes xxiii. (1888), p. 313. 

Upon the invasion of Pyrrhus, Aratus went to the 
Court of Antiochus I. (Soter), son of Seleucus, where he 
lived for some time and where he completed an edition 
of the Odyssey of Homer. It appears that Antiochus 
wished him to edit the Iliad as well, but this apparently 
he did not do. Subsequently Aratus returned to the 
court of Antigonus at Pella, where he died at some 
date previous to the death of Antigonus (who died 240- 
239 b.c). 

A monument was erected to him at Soli and his 
portrait appears on coins of that town. 6 

° "TbowTpov, Hipparch. i. 2. 2. 
6 Head, Hist. Num. p. 729. 
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2. The Mss. 

1. The two oldest mss. of the Phaenomena are : 

M = Marcianus 476, containing Aratus (no life or title) 
with scholia and prefaces, and Lycophron with scholia. 
This ms. was written for his own use by Nicetas diaconus 
whom Maass identifies with the distinguished Bishop of 
Serrhai (Seres) in the eleventh century. It belonged to 
the library of Cardinal Bessarion and contains some anno- 
tations by him. Maass distinguishes a second hand 
(about thirteenth cent.) and a third, and lastly Bessarion 
himself (fifteenth cent.). This is both the oldest and 
best ms. of Aratus and represents, in all probability, the 
recension of Theon of Alexandria (fourth cent, a.d.) father 
of Hypatia and the last known member of the Alexandrian 
Museum, a distinguished philosopher and mathematician, 
author of commentaries on Aratus, Euclid, and Ptolemy. 
Theon's choice of readings was influenced by his apologetic 
tendency in favour of Aratus which led him to adopt the 
conjectures of Attalus of Rhodes and possibly to make 
conjectures of his own with a similar purpose. Some 
variants noted by Nicetas from another ms. may, as 
Maass thinks, represent the text of Sporus. 

V = Vaticanus 1307 (no life, title 'Ap&rov ^aivdfieva sup- 
plied by a later hand), containing Lycophron with scholl. 
and Aratus with scholl. The similarity of writing shows 
that this ms. was written about the same date as M. 
The two mss. agree closely even in minutiae. Bekker 
believed V to be the older of the two, but Maass, from a 
comparison of the scholia and on the ground that V 
is in general more corrupt than M, decides in favour of 
M and holds that V is derived either from M or from 
the archetype of M. 

2. Later mss. These, dating from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century, are of two classes. 

(a) Interpolated mss., i.e. containing the interpolated 
lines of Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constantinople 
(fourteenth cent.). His interpolations, intended to bring 
Aratus into conformity with the Almagest or Megale 
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Syntaxis of Claudius Ptolemaeus (2nd cent, a.d.), consist 
of 16 lines to follow Phaen. v. 480, 10 lines to follow 
v. 501, 14 lines to follow v. 514 (printed in Bekker's 
edition Berlin 1828). 

These are : Barberinus i. 43, saec. xv. ; Bodleianus 
inter Baroccianos 78, saec. xv. ; Bodleianus inter Baroc- 
cianos 109, saec. xv. ; Laurentianus xxviii. 37, written 
at Florence in 1464 by Joannes Scutariotes and 
once belonging to Angelo Poliziano, the famous humanist 
(1454-1494) ; Vindobonensis 127 (Lambecius) 341 (Nessel). 
v. Buhle ii. p. 377, Groddeck, Epist. Crit. in Arati Phaen., 



(b) Non-interpolated mss. — Maass mentions (1) with 
scholia: Casanatensis G V 5, saec. xiv.; Vaticauus, 1910, 
s. xiii. vel xiv. ; Vaticanus, 1692, s. xiii. vel xiv. ; 
Vatican us 121, s. xv. ; Vaticanus 199, s. xv. ; Marciauus 
480, 8. xv. ; Ambrosiauus C 32, sup. s. xv. ; Ambro- 
sianus H 42, sup. s. xv. ; Parisinus 2841, s. xiii. ; 
Parisinus 2726, s. xv. ; Parisinus 2403, s. xiii. vel 

xiv. ; Parisinus 2842 ; written 1475 ; Butlerianus Brit. 
Mus. Add. mss. 11886, s. xv. vel xvi. ; Burueianus 
Brit. Mus. 63, s. xv. ; Mosquensis (scholia printed in 
Buhle i. p. 269 ff.). 

(2) Without scholia : Laurentianus xxxi. 32, s. xv. ; 
Palatinus (inter Vaticanos) 137, s. xv. ; Neapolitan us bibl. 
nat. ii. F 37, s. xv. ; Marcianus 465, s. xv. ; Marciauus 
317, 8. xv. ; Parisinus 2728, s. xv. ; Parisinus 2860, s. 

xv. ; Parisinus 2843, s. xv. ; Palatinus 40, s. xiv. ; 
Rhedigeranus 35, s. xv. 

Some of these have an independent value. Maass 
selects for his apparatus criticus two which he holds are 
not derived from M or V, though, like these, they derive 
from the recension of Theon ; Parisinus 2403 (A) and 
Parisinus 2728 (C). 

It is to be added that vv. 1-9, 10-12, 778-817, 822-891 
of the Phaenomena are preserved in the Eclogae of 
Joannes Stobaeus (sixth century). 



etc. 
value. 




recension is of no independent 
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3. The Scholia 

The Scholia imply in general the same text as the 
Marcianus. Mainly, no doubt, they are founded on the 
commentary of Theon, but they contain also notes from 
the commentary of Sporos (schol. Arat. 541, 1091) and 
others. 

4. Bibliography 

Editio princeps, — Aldine, Venice, October 1499 (in 
Astronomi veteres, with scholl. and Latin version, along 
with the Aratea of Cicero, Germanicus, and Avienus ; the 
Astronomica of Firmicus and Manilius ; Procli diadochi 
Sphaera with version by T. Linacre). 

This was followed by a close succession of editions of 
Aratus either separately or along with kindred works 
(detailed account in edn. of J. T. Buhle i. xv. ff.); Gr. 
and Lat. with preface by Phil. Melanchthon, Wittenberg, 
1521 ; another (?) Basel, 1523 ; Ceporinus, Basel, 1534 ; 
I. Mycillus, Basel, 1535 ; in Sphaera ■ atque astrorum 
coelestium ratio, natura et motus, Basel, 1536 ; with Cicero's 
Aratea supplemented from Vergil, Germanicus, and 
Avienus, Joachim Perionius, Paris, 1540 (rep. Basel, 
1540) ; c. scholl., Ceporini, Cologne, 1543 ; ap. Henr. 
Petri, Basel, 1547 ; ap. Guil. Morelium, Paris, 1559, 
1595 ; Arati Phaen. Latinis versibus reddita a Nicolao 
Aleno, Essextiano Anglo, Paris, 1561 ; H. Stephanus (in 
Poet, Graec. principes heroici carminis), Paris, 1566 (a 
new recension of the text, which became the vulgate). 

In 1567 appeared the editio princeps of the Greek com- 
mentators on Aratus (Hipparchus and Achilles [Tatius] 
with the scholl. and Life of Aratus), by Petrus Victorius, 
Florentiae, In offic. Juntarum, Bernardi filiorum. 

In 1600 Hugeianus Grotius (Huig van Groot, 1583-1645) 
published his Syntagma Arateorum, Opus Antiquitatis et 
Astronomiae studiosis utilissimum, Ex Offic. Plantiniana, 
ap. Christoph. Raphelengium, Acad. Lugd. Batav. 
"Typogr. In the epist. dedicatory, dated from The Hague 
VII. Cal. August. M.D., he refers with pardonable pride 
to his youth. The Syntagma contains Aratus, Cicero's 
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Aratea with the lacunae supplied in the same metre 
by Grotius, the Aratea of Germanicus, for which he 
used a ms. from the library of Jacobus Susius (Suys) of 
Grysenoordt opiates of the constellations from that ms. ; 
notes on Aratus, Cicero, and Germanicus ; and Avienus 
with short marginal notes. Grotius* references to mss. 
are very vague — " manuscriptus," "alii codices," etc. ; 
Buhle says he used codex Palatinus — presumably 
Palatinus 40. 

Aratus was included in the Poet. Gr. veteres carminis 
her. scriptores of Jacob. Lectius, Aureliae Allobrogum 
1606 ; also in a collection of (mainly) astronomical works, 
Lyons, 1608. Other edd. are E. Schedius, Gustrou, 1631 ; 
John Fell, afterwards BishoD of Oxford, Oxford, 1672 
(text mainly founded on Morel) ; A. M. Bandini, Florence, 
1765 (with Italian verse trans, by A. M. Salvini). Buhle's 
judgement of Bandini is worth quoting : " In Arati editione 
textum Grotianum cum omnibus vitiis et mendis repetiit, 
ut adeo labores, de quibus conqueritur, non nisi mendaciis 
fingendis, quibus Florentinae ecclesiae Subdecano im- 
poneret, contineantur. . . . Qui tandem factum est, 
ut putidissimus homo celeberrimae Italiae bibliothecae 
praeficeretur ? " 

The first volume of the edition of Io. Theophilus Buhle 
appeared at Leipzig (Weidmann) in 1793 (the preface is 
dated Gottingen, 21st Feb. 1793). The mss. on which he 
relies are Barberinus, Rhedigeranus, Mosquensis, and 
the Augustan us Eclogarum Stobaei for the lines quoted 
by the latter from Aratus. Vol. i. contains Life of Aratus 
(iv.) ; Hypothesis ; the Phaen. and Diosem. with Latin 
prose version facing the text and the scholia vulgata at 
the foot of the page ; Leontius De Sphaer. Aratea ; 
"scholia Theonis ' from. cod. Mosquensis; and lastly 
critical animadversions. Vol. ii. (same place and publisher) 
appeared in 1801 and contains the Aratea of Cicero, 
Germanicus (with scholl.), Avienus ; notes on these ; ep. 
crit. of G. E. Groddeck. Lives of Aratus I., II., III. 
and the notice in Suidas ; with an essay on the life and 
writings of Aratus and his Latin interpreters. 
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Editions subsequent to Buhle are : F. C. Matthia, 
Frankfort-on-Main, 1817 ; J. H. Voss (with German 
verse trans.), Heidelberg 1 , 1824 ; Phil. Buttmann (critical 
notes), Berlin 1826 (founded on codd. Mosq., Vratislav. 
Barberin. Vindob, Palatin. and Bekker's collations of 
mss. in France and Italy) ; I. Bekker, Berlin, 1828 (with 
scholl.). Bekker's text is founded on Paris. Reg. 2403, 
Paris. Reg. 2726, Paris. Reg. 2728, Paris. Reg. 2841, Paris. 
Reg. 2842, Paris. Reg. 2843, Paris. Reg. 2860, Vaticanus 
1307, Vaticanus 1910, Casanatensis O. Praedicatorum 
Minervitanorum J. 11. 6, Laurentianus Plut. 28 cod. 37, 
Marcianus 476, Marcianus 480, and Palatinus (in 
Vaticano) 137 as far only as v. 67. Didot (in Poet. 
DidacL), Paris, 1851. Finally E. Maass, Berlin, 1893 : 
the standard critical edition. 

Translations. — Besides those mentioned above, there 
are translations in French by Halma, Paris, 1823; in 
English by John Lamb, D.D., Master of Corp. Christ. 
Coll. Camb., London, 1848 (rhymed verse); by E. Poste, 
London, 1880. 

Recent literature on Aratus includes : E. Maass, 
Aratea, Berlin, 1892, and Commentariorum in Aratum 
Reliquiae, Berlin, 1898; E. Bethe, AratiUustrationen, 
1893°; G. Kaibel, Aratea 1894 h \ Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf, Aratos von Kos, 1894 ; G. Dittmann, De Hygino 
Arati interprete 1900 ; J. Hoepken, Vber d. Entstehung 
d. Phaenomena d. Eudoxus — Aratus, 1905 ; G. Sieg, De 
Cicerone, Germanico, Avieno Arati interpretibus, Halis 
Sax. 1886 ; J. Maybaum, De Cicerone et Germanico Arati 
interpretibus, Rostock, 1889; G. Knaack, Wil.-Moell., 
Untersuch. viii., 1886. 

a Rhein. Mus. xlviii. (1893). 
* Hermes xxix. (1894). 
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I. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, on whose prose work Aratus based 
his poem, lived circa 390-337 b.c. He was a pupil of 
Plato and a very distinguished mathematician. Proclus 
attributes to him the Fifth Book of Euclid's Elements, and 
among other achievements he is said to have solved the 
so-called " Delian problem " ° and to have determined the 
volume of the pyramid and the cone by the method of 
exhaustion. According to Hipparchus i. 2. 2, " two books 
on the phenomena [i.e. the starry sphere] are attributed 
to Eudoxus, which, with very few exceptions, are in 
almost all points concordant. One of his books is entitled 
Enoptron, the other Phaenomena ; it is on the latter that 
Aratus bases his poem." 

Hipparchus, whose th ree books of comm entar y " on th e 
Phaerwmena of Aratus and Eudoxus " we possess, belon ged 
to Niragn. in kithyni a and lived circa 190-1 20 b.c. His 
mosTlamous achievement is his discovery of the Precession 
of the Equinoxes. 

The poem of Aratus found many commentators, the 
most careful of whom, in the opinion of Hipparchus, was 
Attalus of Rhodes : i^yrjaiv yJkv otv tQjv 'Ap&rov QaivofjAvwv 
Kai dXXoi irXeloves avvrerdxcHTii' ' 4irtfic\4<rTaTa 5& done? tt&vtwv 
"ArraXos 6 Kad K fyuas fiadij/JLariKbs rbv irepi abr&v ireiroiTjadai 
\byov (Hipp. i. 1. 3). Besides the commentary of 
Hipparchus we possess the Introduction of Geminus of 
Rhodes (first century b.c ), that of Achilles {circa a.d. 200), 
and lastly, the work of Leontius (circa a.d. -600 (?)) irepl 
KOLTd<TK€Vjjs 'Aparelov a<paipas. 

° i.e. the duplication of the cube (diT\a<rta<r/j^s ictpov). 
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II. 

Out of many the following testitnonia may be quoted. 
Hipparchus i. 1. 7 y yap rG>v ironjixdTO)v x^P Li d^toiri<rTlav 
Ttva rots Xeyo/xfrois Trepi.riQ-r\<nv [cf. Pind. .0. i. 30]. tcai Te Avres 
<rx<e8bv ol rbv Tonjryir tovtop ifriyotinevoi TrpovrlOevTaL toW vtt 
avrov XeyofUvots. 

Dionysius Thrax (Vita III. p. 59 W.): <rwayopeuei 8e airr<$ 
[i.e. Hipparchus] Kal Aiovfoios kv " irepl avyicpUrews 'Apdrov 
Kal "Ofi^pou" irepl tG>v p.adi}p.aTi.KCbv i 8airep y4 t/njatv' " oO 
Tl0€fjL€f airrbv larpbv elvai ypdxf/avra ras larpiKas 8vvdp.eis 1 oudi 
fiadTjfxaTiKbv dfoofiev ovSev ]-e'vov*elirbvTa tOjv E#56£oi;." 

Leon ti us (Buhle i. 257 f.) : lar4ov 8e 8ti ra irepl tQv 
&(TTpwv rf 'Ap&T<p elpm\pAva ov irdvv koXQs etpijrai, <bs £<ttip 2k 
re t&v 'Iirirdpxv Kal U.ToXep.aL(p avPTerayjj^vujv irepl rofrrtop 
fLadetv. atnov 8e irpOrrov p£v, iirel Kal ret Eti56£ov f ots /xdXwrra 
^KoXoOdijaev 6 "Aparos, ov Xlav 6p0u>s etXijirrai, iireira 8e brt Kal 
ov irpbs rb atcpiftts, &s <trr\<n 'Zirbpos b virofivij/xaTto'T^s [com- 
mentator], dXXa rb xfrf°~ l l J,0V T0 ' s vavrLKXopAvois ravra offrw 
diayeypairrat. 

Cicero, De re publ. 14 : " Dicebat enim Gallus sphaerae 
illius alterius solidae atque plenae vetus esse inventum, et 
earn a Thalete Milesio primum esse tornatam, post autem 
ab Eudoxo Cnidio . . . eandem illam astris stellisque 
quae caelo inhaererent esse descriptam ; cuius omnem 
ornatum et descriptionem sumptam ab Eudoxo multis 
aunis post non astrologiae [i.e. astronomy], sed poetica 
quadam facultate versibus Aratum extulisse." 

Cicero, De orat. i. 15 : " si constat inter doctos hominem 
ignarum astrologiae ornatissimis . atque optimis versibus 
Aratum de caelo stellisque dixisse." 

Theon, i.e. Vita III. p. 59 W. : 80ev rives . . . ttofar ftij 
fiadfj/nariKbp etvat rbv "Aparov viriXapov ydp pajSev trepov 
rdfv EvSbi-ov ^aivofiAviav irorfffavra avrbv els rb auyypafxfia 
deivat . . . fiidfovTat 8' ov pjerpluis' ydp Kal rb elSe'vai 
fiera<t>pd(rai 4/xtreiplas fiadijfiaTiKrjs ' evp-fiaopuev be avrbv Kal 
iiri/JLeXiarepov rd irXeiara rod Et)56£ov 'iiriard/JLevov. 

Achilles, i.e. Vita I. p. 55 W.: imTerevyixhrn 8* avry 
4ypd<f>rj ret $aiv6p.eva, <bs irapevdoKi/j.ri07jvai irdvras vir 1 'Ap&rov. 

Vita II. p. 57 W. : dXX' 6p.m irdvrtav Xap.tr pbrepov 6 "Aparos 
kypa\pe. 
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Callimachus, E. xxix. 

Leonidas of Tarentum (contemporary of Aratus), A. P. 
ix. 25 : 

Vpdfifm t65' K Ap^roio da^/xopot, 5s irore Xeirrjj 

<f>poi>Tl6t drjpatoifs dart pas typdaaro, 
dirXavtas r &/j.<f>ta tcai dX^juoixw, olfftv ivaprfts 

IXXbpiCvos k^kXois otipavbs Mtderai. 
alveUrdia 5& Kapahv Zpyov pAya Kal Aids cfoai 

Se&repos, 6<ttls tdijtc' Aarpa <pa€iv6rrepa. 

Meleager, A. P. iv. 49 : &<rTpu>v r t5ptv "kparov. 
Epigr. by UroXefiaTos 6 /3a<n\ei5s in Vita I. 

Udvd'' 'Hyrjiridval- re Kal "Epfuviros rd kclt k atdp-qv 

rclpea Kal iroXXol ravra rd <pau>6fieva 
filffkois iyKartdcvTQ, dirouKbvLOi 8' d<f>dpuLprov t 
dWd t6 XewToXiiyov aKr/wrpov "Aparos £x et « 

C. Helvius Cinna (Miiller p. 87, Baehrens, Fr. Rom. 
Poet. 324) : 

Haec tibi Arateis multum vigilata lucernis 
Carmina, quis ignes novimus aetherios, 
Levis in aridulo malvae descripta libello 
Prusiaca vexi munera navicula. 

Ovid, Amor. i. 15. 6 : 

" Cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit." 

Quintilian, Inst. x. 1. 55 : " Arati materia motu caret, 
ut in qua nulla varietas, nullus adfectus, nulla persona, 
nulla cuiusquam sit o ratio ; sufficit tamen operi cui se 
parem credidit." 

III. 

Among Roman writers Aratus attracted mucb attention 
and his influence upon Lucretius and Vergil need only be 
mentioned. His poem was translated by Cicero in bis 
early youth (" admodum adulescentulus/' De nat. d. ii. 41 ; 
cf. Ad Attic, ii. 1. 11 (June 60 b.c.) " prognostica mea cum 
oratiunculis propediem expecta" ; as Cicero was then forty- 
six years of age, this would seem to imply that at first he 
had translated only the Phaenomena so-called, i.e. 1-732). 
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Of his translation we possess some 670 lines. Some part 
at least of the poem was translated by P. Terentius Varro 
(82-37 b.c), surnamed Atacinus from the river A tax in 
his native Gallia Narbonensis, who " nomen est adsecutus 
interpres operis alieni," Quintil. Inst x. 1. 87 (he translated 
also the Argonautica of Apoll. Rhod.). Some fragments 
are preserved by Servius on Verg. G. i. 375, 397. We 
have also some 857 lines of the translation of Germanicus 
Caesar (15 b.c.-a.d. 19), the nephew of Tiberius. We 
possess further the paraphrase in 1878 lines by Rufus 
Festus Avienus (proconsul of Africa a.d. 366). The 
Astronomica of Manilius (under Tiberius) also owes much 
to Aratus. 

IV. 

After the Prooemium (1-8) Aratus mentions the Axis 
of the stellar sphere terminating in the, North and South 
Poles (21-26). He now proceeds to enumerate the con- 
stellations. 

A. 26-318 

The Northern constellations, i.e. those North of the 
Zodiac but including the zodiacal signs themselves. His 
method is to start with the Bears and to work Southward 
to the Zodiac, then return to the Bears and again work 
South to the Zodiac, proceeding round the Pole from East 
to West. Thus 1 and 2. The Bears, Ursa Minor and 
Ursa Major, also known as The Wains. The modern 
derivation of fy*a£a is tfjua + d£uw>, and something of the sort 
seems to be alluded to by Aratus in v. 27. 3. Draco. 
Hipparchus i. 4. 2 ff. objects that the leading stars in Ursa 
Minor are nearly parallel with the tail of Draco, so that it 
is incorrect to say with Eudoxus and Aratus that Ursa 
Minor is in the coil of Draco ; incorrect, too, to say with 
Aratus 47 that the Bears are on either side of the coil, 
when they are really on either side of his tail. More 
interesting is the remark of Hipparchus i. 4. 4ff. that 
Aratus should have said not right temple, but left temple. 
He adds an important remark : ' c To say, as Attalus does, 
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that Aratus conceives the head of Draco to be turned the 
other way and not turned towards the inside of the sphere, 
is quite unplausible. For all the constellations are formed 
with reference to our point of view and turned towards us, 
except when one of them is in profile (Kardypa<poif). This 
is made clear by Aratus repeatedly ; for whenever he 
mentions the right or left portion of a constellation, his 
statement agrees with this assumption." Hipparchus 
seems to imply that Draco is not conceived in profile (as 
he usually is in star-maps) and he holds that not the right 
temple but the left (7 Draconis) is in a straight line with 
the tongue of Draco and the end of the tail of the Great 
Bear. It may be noted that German. 58 and Avien. 162 
follow Aratus in saying right temple. 

4. Engonasin, the Phantom on his knees, who, accord- 
ing to the later interpretation, represents Hercules at 
the moment when he slew the Dragon which guarded the 
apples of the Hesperides. 'Hipparchus i. 4. 9 points out 
that Eudoxus and Aratus are guilty of an oversight in saying 
that Engonasin has his right foot on the head of Draco 
(69 f.), whereas it should be his left. Attalus attempted 
to exculpate Aratus by reading n4<r<rov 5' ityirepOc Kapfyov 
5e£iT€poQ, i.e. on the middle of the right side of Draco's 
head — which Attalus imagines to be turned away from us 
(££w toO K6<rfu)v). - But it is shown by Hipparchus that this 
assumption (see above) is contrary to the practice of 
Aratus. Moreover it is more an oversight (irap6pa/jLa) 
than an error (afidpnjfia) on the part of Aratus, as is shown 
by his other references to Engonasin 270 ff., 612 ff., 591 ff. 
Hipparchus is here clearly right. Heracles has his club 
in his right hand : the advanced knee must therefore be 
the left. So he is described in [Eratosth.] Catast. 4 
and Hyginus, Astr. s.v. Engonasin, German. 68 ; but 
Avien us 192 follows Aratus in saying right foot. It is 
to be said, further, that the confusion of right and left is 
not only extremely natural but is also as a matter of fact 
extremely common in ancient accounts of the constella- 
tions. Moreover, many mss. of Germanicus actually 
represent Engonasin as Hercules with the lion's skin 
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over his right arm, his club in his left, the left leg bent 
to the ground, the right advanced. (Boll, Sphaera, 
p. 102.) 

5. The (Northern) Crown, Corona Borealis, said to be 
the crown of Ariadne, daughter of Minos, set among the 
stars by Dionysus : <( Ariadneae caelestia dona Coronae/' 
Manil. v. 21 ; "Coronam Gnosida," Ovid, F. iii. 459. 

6. Ophiuchus, Serpentarius, Anguitenens, the figure 
of a man holding in his hands a serpent (Anguis, Serpens). 
He was sometimes identified with Asclepius ; [Eratosth.], 
Cat. i. 6. 

7. Scorpio, the Eighth Sign of the Zodiac. 

8. The Claws of Scorpio, the Seventh Sign of the 
Zodiac ; also known as Zvyds, Libra, the Balance, the 
sign which the Sun enters at the Autumnal Equinox. 

9. Arctophylax or Bootes with his brightest star 
Arcturus. 

10. Virgo, the Maiden, the Sixth Sign of the Zodiac, 
identified with Dike (Justice) or Astraea. In token of 
rustic simplicity she carries in her hand a corn-ear — 
represented by the bright star Spica (a Virginis). Usually 
this is said to be carried in her left hand [Eratosth.] Cat. 
i. 9 ; German. 95. Protrygeter, Vindemitor, a star on 
the right wing of Virgo; [Eratosth.] I.e., Hygin. 8. v. 
Virgo. This line 138 is given by ACM, but it is not 
translated by German. 141 nor Avien. 353. The schol. 
on 137 mentions protrygeter, but it is not clear whether 
he read it. 

11. Gemini, the Twins, Castor and Pollux, Third Sign 
of the Zodiac. 

12. Cancer, the Crab, Fourth Sign of the Zodiac. 

13. Leo, the Lion, Fifth Sign of the Zodiac. 

14. Auriga, the Charioteer, including the Goat, Capella 
(a Aurigae) and the Kids, Haedi (17, £ Aurigae). 

1 5. Taurus, the Bull, the Second Sign of the Zodiac, 
including the Hyades. 

16. Cepheus. 17. Cassiepeia. 18. Andromeda. 19. 
Equus, Pegasus. 

20. Aries, the Ram, First Sign of the Zodiac. 21. 
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Deltoton (i.e. A-shaped) or Trigonon, Triangulum. 22. 
Pisces, the , Fishes, Twelfth sign of the Zodiac. 23. 
Perseus. 24. Pleiades in the constellation of Taurus, 
here treated separately on account of their importance 
as seasonal signs. 25. Lyra, the Lyre. 

26. The Bird, the Swan (opp. to Iovis ales = Aquila, 
Manil. i. 350). 

27. Aquarius, the Water- Carrier, Eleventh Sign of 
the Zodiac. 

28. Capricorn, the Goat, Tenth Sign of the Zodiac. 

29. Sagittarius, the Archer, Ninth Sign of the Zodiac. 

30. Sagitta, the Arrow. 31. Aquila, the Eagle. 32. 
Delphinus, the Dolphin. 

This ends the Northern constellations : Haec sunt 
Aquilonia signa (Manil. i. 379). 



B 

Constellations South of the Ecliptic 

1. Orion. 2. Canis Major, the Dog, including Sirius 
(a Canis Majoris). 3. Lepus, the Hare. 4. Argo. 5. 
Cetus, the Whale. 6. Eridanus, the River. 7. Piscis 
Australis, the Southern Fish. 8. Hydor, Water. 9. 
Ara, the Altar. 10. Centaurus, the Centaur, often con- 
fused with the other Centaur, Sagittarius. 11. Therium, 
Bestia, the Wolf. 12. Hydra. 13. Crater, the Cup. 
14. Corvus, the Raven. 15. Procyon. 

This ends the Fixed Stars. 



C 

Next Aratus refers to the Five Planets which he 
declines to discuss. He does not name them hut he 
means, of course, Saturn or Cronus, Jupiter or Zeus, 
Mars or Ares, Venus or Aphrodite, Mercury or Hermes. 
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D 

Aratus next describes the Circles of the Celestial 
Sphere (454-461). 

1. Gala, the Galaxy or Milky Way, a Great Circle of 
the Celestial Sphere. 

2. The Tropic of Cancer, an imaginary circle 23£° 
North of the Equator, marking the extreme Northern 
limit of the Sun's annual path. 

3. The Tropic of Capricorn, an imaginary circle 23£° 
South of the Equator, marking the extreme Southern 
limit of the Sun's annual path. 

4. The Equator, a Great Circle of the Celestial Sphere, 
its plane being perpendicular to the axis of the Celestial 
Sphere. It is called l(rt)ixcpivbs k6k\os, or the Equinoctial, 
because when the Ecliptic or annual path of the Sun cuts 
it (1) when the Sun enters Aries (circa March 21), and 
again (2) when the Sun enters Libra (circa September 23), 
day and night are equal all over the globe. 

5. The Zodiac, used sometimes generally in the sense 
of the Ecliptic, a Great Circle of the Celestial Sphere, 
representing the apparent annual path of the Sun among 
the stars. The plane of the Ecliptic is inclined to the plane 
of the Equator at an angle of (roughly) 23£°. This so- 
called "obliquity of the Ecliptic" is what causes variation 
in the length of day and night at different seasons and in 
different latitudes. When the Zodiac is used more strictly^ 
it means the belt of sky extending some 6 to 12 degrees 
on either side of the Ecliptic and comprehending the 
so-called zodiacal signs or constellations. In the Ecliptic 
lie the apparent paths of the Sun, Moon, and chief planets, 
and it gets its name from the fact that the Moon must be 
in or near the plane of the Ecliptic when an eclipse takes 
place. 

E. 559-732 

Aratus next deals with the avvavaroKal and dtfTiKaradtiaeis 
of the constellations, i.e. what stars rise with a given 
zodiacal sign or set when the zodiacal sign is rising. The 
order in which he enumerates the signs of the Zodiac is 
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from the Summer Solstice onward :^ Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces, 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini. 

Since in modern editions of the Classics statements 
about the rising and setting of stars are notoriously 
untrustworthy, it seems desirable to explain what exactly 
is meant by the rising and setting of a star. The early 
Greek writers on the matter distinguish the real or 
imperceptible rising and setting from the apparent or 
perceptible rising and setting. We thus have : (A) Real 
Risings and Settings. (1) The true Cosmical Rising, i.e. 
Star and Sun rise together (the star, though above the 
horizon, being invisible on account of its proximity to the 
Sun). (2) The true Cosmical Setting, i.e. the Star sets 
as the Sun rises (the star again being invisible because 
before it actually reaches the W. horizon it is obscured by 
the light of the rising Sun). (3) The true Acronychal 
Rising, i.e. the Star rises as the Sun sets (again the star 
is invisible as it emerges from the E. horizon because the 
light of the departed Sun still illuminates the sky). (4) 
The true Acronychal Setting, i.e. Star and Sun set 
together (the Star being therefore invisible). 

But corresponding to these we have : (B) The Perceptible 
Risings and Settings which are of more practical im- 
portance. And these are : (1) The Heliacal rising, i.e. 
the first visible appearance of a star on the E. horizon 
before sunrise. The star is just sufficiently in advance of 
the Sun to be visible for a moment. (2) The Heliacal 
Setting, i.e. the last visible setting of a star in the evening 
(next night it will have reached the West while there is 
still too much light for it to be seen). (3) The (apparent) 
Acronychal Rising, i.e. the last visible rising of*a star in 
the evening (nex^ night it will^ have risen while there is 
still too much light for its emergence above the E. horizon 
to be seen). (4) The (apparent) Cosmical Setting, i.e. the 
first visible setting of a star in the morning (the previous ^ 
night it does not quite succeed in reaching the West 
before sunrise ; every morning thereafter the interval 
between its setting and sunrise increases). 
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The Rising of a Star normally means its Heliacal 
Rising ; the Setting of a Star its Cosmical Setting. 

Hipparchus ii. 1. 1 ff. remarks that Aratus in treating 
the signs of the Zodiac is concerned with the actual 
constellations, not with the ideal divisions of the Zodiac, 
and is therefore bound to be relatively inaccurate, since 
those constellations are sometimes less, sometimes larger 
than the twelfth part (dwdeKaTrjpdpiov) which they are 
supposed to occupy. Some of them, moreover, do not lie 
wholly in the Zodiac but considerably North of it, e.g. Leo 
and the more northerly of the two Fishes. He notes 
further (ii. 1. 15) that Aratus in his division of the Zodiac 
begins with the solstitial and equinoctial points, and so 
makes those points the beginnings of the signs, while 
Eudoxus makes those points the middle of the signs, the 
solstices occurring* in the middle of Cancer and Capricorn, 
the equinoxes in the middle of Aries and Libra. 

F 

The Weather Signs, it is now generally agreed, are an 
integral part of the poem. The separate title given by 
some grammarian to this part of the poem is Aiwrrjfilai or 
Aio<rrifj,€iai } not Ato<r7jfi€ia. For SLoar^pUa in the sense of 
some significant phenomenon of the weather cf. Aristoph. 
Ach. 170 f. X^yw 5' vpui> 6n \ dto<rr)/j.ia '<rrl Kal j>avh (KpXrjKt 
fie, Plut. Mor. 419 E fffryxw ^ydXrjv vepl rbv dipa Kal 
/tiioarffiLas iroXXAs yevtadai, Poll. viii. 124 dvlffraro ra 
5iica<rrf)pia cl ytvoiro dioarj/ula ' i^yiiral 5£ iKaXovvro ol ra 
trepl r&v diocr-qfuCbv Kal ra tCov (LXXuv UpQv diddcKovres. Cf. 
Suid. s.v. dio<nuila and Diodor. v. 40, speaking of the 
Etruscans : ypdfifiara 5t Kal <pv<ri6Xoylav Kal OeoXoyLav il-eir6- 
V7}<rav iirl ttX^ov, Kal ra irepl rty KepavvocKomav jidXiffra tcavrtav 
dvdp&irwv i^eipydcavTo ' 5ib Kal pt^xpi t&v vvv X9^ v{av °l 
oUovfiivrfs ax e pi> v "hyoOfxevoi davfidfovvl re rote Avdpas Kal 

Kara rds iv tois Kepavvoh 5io<Tr)fxlas to&tols ij-rjyrjTats xP^ VTat ' 

A vexed question is the relation of the Weather Signs 
to the little work Tlepl aripelwv which passes under the 
name of Theophrastus. On the one hand Maass (Introd. 
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to his edition, p. xxv) thinks that both are based upon an 
original written in Ionic. On the other hand Kaibel 
(" Aratea" in Hermes xxix. (1894)) is of opinion that the 
Uepl <njfieL(av was written after the publication of the poem of 
Aratus and that the work shows indications of disarrange- 
ment due to subsequent additions from Aratus and other 
sources. As these additions agree in style and language 
with the rest of the work Kaibel holds that they were 
made by the author himself. 

The details of the Metonic Cycle referred to in 752 if. 
cannot be discussed here, but a few words must be said. 
The problem is to find a cycle which will contain a whole 
number of solar years and at the same time a whole 
number of synodical months. Meton found that 235 
lunations amount practically to nineteen solar years. He 
therefore made a Cycle of 6940 days, made up of nineteen 
years with seven intercalated months. The chief relevant 
texts are Theophr. Uepl <njfi. 4, Diod. xii. 36, Geminus 
37 » (Petav.). The words of Aratus 754 if. have been the 
subject of much controversy. They appear to refer to the 
Metonic Calendar as distinguished from the Metonic 
Cycle. In his Parapegma a or Calendar the first phenomenon 
seems to have been the rise of Orion's Belt, then the rest 
of Orion, up to his foot ; then Sirius ; and all the other 
stars, whether governing terrestrial things mainly (the 
stars of Zeus) or mainly nautical affairs (the stars of 
Poseidon). But Ideler i. 327 thinks the reference is to 
the first and last phenomena recorded in the Metonic 
Calendar. E. M tiller supposed the Belt of Orion to 
denote the beginning, while Sirius denoted the end of the 
stellar year. 

a It was usual for early astronomers to " fix up," irapa- 
iniyvfocu, their calendars on pillars in a public place (Aelian, 



"calendar. Meton 's calendar appears to have begun with 
18th Scirophorion (27th June), 432 B.C., his first New Moon 
falling on 16th July. 1 
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'E/c Aids' apx<*>iHeoOa, tov ovhiiror avSpes icopuev 
apprjTov [A€OT<u r '8e Aids 7raaai pikv dyviai, 
TTaaai 8* avOpcoTTCov dyopai, fMearrj 8e OdXaaaa 

KCU \l[A€V€S' TTOLVTq 8c Aid? K€Xp^€0a TTaVT€S. 

rod yap Kal yivos elfAev 6 8* rjmos avOpdyiroiaiv 5 
Sc^id crqiiaLvei, Xaovs 8' inl tpyov iyeipei, 
fjafivYjCTKcov fiioTOio, Xeyet 8* ore j&SAos 1 apiary] 
povai T€ Kal fjbaKeArjai, Aeyei 8* ore Serial copai 
Kal <f>vra yvpcboai Kal cmepfAaTa iravra fiaXeaOat. 
avros yap rd y€ arjfJLaT £v ovpavw iarrjpUjev, 10 
dcrrpa Sia/c/oiVas", eaKixjsaro 8' €is" iviavrov 
dardpas ol K€ /xaAtara rervyfAeva arjfJLalvoiev 
dvhpdaiv wpdwv, ocfyp* efiireSa iravra <f>v<x)VTai. 

TCO fJLLV del TTp&TOV T€ Kal VGTaTOV IXaOKOVTai. 

Xatpe, 7rar€/>, pueya Oavpua, p.£y dv0pa)7TOiaiv oveiap, 15 
avros Kal 7TpOT€pr] yevcrj. x a ^P 0LT€ Mot/aai 
/iciAi'xiai /ictAa 77-ao-ar e/xoi ye dortpas €L7T€lv 
Jj 84fus €VXOfJL€vcp reKfjuqpare iraoav doiSrjv. 

01 fM€V OfACOS 7To\€€S T€ Kal oXXvSlS dXXoi ioVTCS 1 

1 16vt€s codd. recc, cf. schol. 

a Cicero, De Ugq. ii. 3 "Ab love Musarum primordia 
sicut in Aratio carmine orsi sumus " ; Germ. Arat. If. " Ab 
love principium magno deduxit Aratus Carminis " ; Avien. 
Arat. 1 "Carminis inceptor mihi Iuppiter." 

b N.T. Acts xvii. 28. c Cicero ap. Priscian. x. 11. 
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From Zeus let us begin ; a him do e mortals never 
leave unnamed ; full of Zeus are ah the streets and 
all the market-places of men ; full is the sea and the 
havens thereof ; always we all have need of Zeus. 
For we are also his offspring ; b and he in his kindness 
unto men giveth favourable signs and wakeneth the 
people to work, reminding them of livelihood. He 
tells what time the soil is best for the labour of the 
ox and for the mattock, and what time the seasons 
are favourable both for the planting of trees and for 
casting all manner of seeds. For himself it was who 
set the signs in heaven/ and marked out the con- 
stellations, and for the year devised what stars 
chiefly should give to men right signs of the seasons, 
to the end that all things might grow unfailingly. 
Wherefore him do men ever worship first and last. 
Hail, O Father, mighty marvel, mighty blessing 
unto men. Hail to thee and to the Elder Race d I 
Hail, ye Muses, right kindly, every one ! But for 
me, too, in answer to my prayer direct all my lay, 
even as is meet, to tell the stars. 

They,* all alike, many though they be and other 

* The Elder or Earlier Race is variously interpreted in 
the scholia as (1) = Zeus (iirel aMs el ical i) tt port pa yeve-fj) ; (2) = 
Titans; (3) —the brothers of Zeus; (4)= the earlier astro- 
nomers; (5)= the heroes. * Cicero, De nat. d. ii. 41. 
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ovpavw eXxovrai ttolvt rjfJLaTa Gvve\^s 20 
avrap o y ovh* oXlyov fjL€TavLaaeraL,dXXd /xaA* avrays 
d£a>v alev dprjpev, e\ei 8* draXavrov omavrr\ 
jjLeacrrjyvs yalav, 7r€pl 8* ovpavov 1 avrov dyivel. 

Kai fJLLV 7T€lpalvOV(Jl 8vO) TToXoi dfJL<f>OT€pa)8eV' 

<xAA' 6 fJL€V OVK €TtIo7TTOS, 6 8* aVTLOS €/C ftop€OLO 26 

viftoOev wKeavoXo' 8va> 8e pnv dfM^ls e\ovaai 
apktoi a/xa rpoxowai, to 817 KaXeovrac r AMAHAl. 
at 0 rjroL KeyaAas fJiev €7r i^vas aiev e^ovaiv 
dXXrjXwv, alel 8e /cara)/za8tat (fnypeovraL, 
epbTraXw els obfAovs T€rpajjLfji€vaL. el ereov S77, 30 
UptfrirjOev KelvaL ye A to? fieydXov Iottjtl 
ovpavov elaaveprjaav, 6 jxiv rore Kovpi^ovra 
At/era* ev eva)8ei t opeos o~)(e8ov 'ISatoto, 
dvrptp eyKareBevro /cat erpe<f>ov els eviavrov, 
At/cratot J£ovpr)T€$ ore l&povov eiftevSovro. 36 

/Cat TTjV fJLeV KTN020TPAN imKXrjOtV KdXeOVGLV, 

Trjv 8 ' ereprjv 'eaikhn. 'EAt'/a? ye pev avSpes 
'A^atot 

elv dXl TeKfjualpovTOii Iva xp^l vfj&S dyiveiv, 

rfj 8* dpa Ootvt/c€s > ttlovvol Trepowai OdXaaaav. 

aXX y 7) fMev Kadaprj /cat €7n<f>pdaaaa8ai eroipir] 40 

7roXXrj <f>aivopevr] 'EAt/aj 7rpd)Trjs diro wktos* 

rj S* ereprj oXiyrj fjuev, drap vavrrjaiv dpeicov 

fjLeLoreprj yap traoa 7repLGrpe<f>eraL arpocfydXiyyi* 

rfj /cat StSoVtot Wvvrara vavriXXovraL. 

1 oipavbv M ; otipavbs AC. 

0 Ocean here = horizon, as usual in Aratus. 

6 The Greater and the Lesser Bear. 

c Cic. De not. d. ii. 41. The translation of ^iTaXiy kt\. 
is too disputed to be discussed here. 

* Dicton, apparently a by-form of the usual Dicte. It is, 
of course, not near Ida, as Strabo points out: ical y&p 17 
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star in other path, are drawn across the heavens 
always through all time continually. But the Axis 
shifts not a whit, but unchanging is for ever fixed, 
and in the midst it holds the earth in equipoise, and 
wheels the heaven itself around. 

On either side the Axis ends in two Poles, but 
thereof the one is not seen, whereas the other faces 
us in the north high above the ocean. a Encompass- 
ing it two Bears 6 wheel together — wherefore they are 
also called the Wains. Now they ever hold their 
heads each toward the Hank of the other, and are 
borne along always shoulder-wise, turned alternate 
on their shoulders. 6 If, indeed, the tale be true, from 
Crete they by the will of mighty Zeus entered up 
into heaven, for that when in olden days he played as a 
child in fragrant Dicton,* near the hill of Ida, they set 
him in a cave and nurtured him for the space of a 
year, what time the Dictaean Curetes were deceiving 
Cronus. Now the one men call by name Cynosura and 
the other Helice. It is by Helice that the Achaeans 
on the sea divine which way to steer their ships, but in 
the other the Phoenicians put their trust when they 
cross the sea.* But Helice/ appearing large at 
earliest night, is bright and easy to mark ; but the 
other is small, yet better for sailors : for in a smaller 
orbit wheel all her stars. By her guidance, then, 
the men of Sidon 9 steer the straightest course. 

AUttj trXtifflov (ttjs Hpd<rov) t o#x «*>s "Aparos 44 6peos cx^Sbv 
'JSafoto." Kal yap x*^ 0 "* rj ALkttj Trjs'ldris &ir£x €L (otrabo 478). 
Zenodotus of Mallos understood Uktov as = 5lKTafivov 9 the 
plant 44 dittany," hence the epithet 44 fragrant" (schol.). 

• Ovid, Tnst. iv. 3. 1-2 44 Magna minorque ferae, quarum 
regis altera Graias, Altera Sidonias, utraque sicca, rates." 
Cf. Cic. De nat. d.\il 42. 

f The Great Bear (Ursa Major). 9 The Phoenicians. 
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Ta? Sc St* dfji(f>OT€pas olrj iroTapLolo amoppuri; 45 
eiXeirai fjieya 0au/x,a> apakhn, irepi t d/A<f>l r 
iaytbs 

fJLVpios' at 8* apa ol G7T€Lprjs eKarepOe <f>€povrai 
"ApKTOi, Kvaviov 7T€<f>v\ayp,€vai wKeavoco. 
avrap 5 y dXXrjv p,€V vea.Tr) €7nrelv€TaL ovpfj, 
aXXrjv 8e airelpr) 7repiT€pLV€rai. rj p,iv ol aKpiq 60 
ovprj nap K€<f>aXrjv 'EAt/a^ dnoTraveraL "KpKrov 
airtlpD 8* iv Kvvoaovpa Kaprj e^€f rj 8e /car* avrrjv 
elXeirai KefaXfjv kclI ol 7ro8ds epx^rai a^/HS", 
€K 8* ol$tis iraXivopoos dvarpe^ei. ov piv Ik€ivt\ 
oloOev ov8* otos K€<f>a\fj €7TiXdp,7r€Tcu darrjp, 55 
aAAa Svo KpoTa<f>ois, 8vo 8' op,p,aaw ets 8* U7r- 
evepOev 

icrxaTirjv €7re^€t yivvos heivolo neXcopov. 
Xo£ov 8' iarl Kaprj, vevovn he 7rdp,7rav eoiKcv 
aKprjv els 'EtXiKrjs ovprjv fxdXa 8' iarl kolt fflv ' 
/cat arofJLa kcu KpoTa<f>oio ra Sc^ta veidrco ovpfj. gQ 

K€LV7J 7TOV K€</>aXrj Tjj 1>M7(7€TCU, 7T€/> <£/C/)ai 

[AioyovTai hvatis re kol dvroXal dXXtfXyaiv. 

TfjS' avrov pioyiovri KvXlvSerai dvSpl ioiKos 

etStoXoV. TO /X.€I> OVTLS imaTOLTCU dfJL(f>a86v €L7T€LV, 

a Draco. 

6 i.e. never set for Northern latitudes. 

e Cynosura (Ursa Minor). 

d Hipparchus says it should be left temple. 

• Cic. De nat. d. ii. 42 "Et reliquum quidem corpus 
Draconis totis noctibus cernimus : 4 Hoc caput hie paulura 
sese subito aequore condit, Ortus ubi atque obitus partem 
admiscetur in unam.' " At latitude x° a star x° from Pole 
would just touch the horizon at its lowest point. The head of 
Draco lies between 33° and 39° from the Pole (34£°-37°, 
Hipparch. i. 4. 8), and hence about lat. 37° it would just 
toucn the horizon at its lowest point, i.e. it lies within the 
384 
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Between them, as it were the branch of a river, 
circles in wondrous way the Dragon,* winding infinite 
around and about ; on either side of his coil are borne 
along the Bears, that shun evermore the blue sea. 6 
Now towards the one he stretches the end of his 
tail, but with the coil he intercepts the Lesser Bear. c 
The tip of his tail ends by the head of Helice, but 
in the coil Cynosura has her head. For his coil 
circles past her very head and comes near her feet, 
but again, turning back, runs upward. Not one lone 
star shines on his head, but on his brows are two 
stars lit, and two in his eyes, and one beneath is set 
upon the chin-point of the dread monster. Aslant 
is his head, and he seems most like as if he were 
nodding to the tip of the tail of Helice ; his mouth 
and right d temple straight confront the end of her 
tail. That head wheels near where the limits of 
setting and rising blend.* 

Right there in its orbit wheels a Phantom form/ 
like to a man that strives at a task. That sign no 

circle of perpetual visibility (6 del <f>auepbs kijkXos); cf. 
Hipparch. /.<?., who refutes Attalus who said it lay some- 
what south of this. In other words, a star so situated that 
it rises nearly due North will set nearly due North, and the 
interval between setting and rising will be very short : 
setting and rising blend ; cf. Scott's Last Expedition (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1913), chap. ix. April 23, "The long mild 
twilight which like a silver clasp unites to-day with 
yesterday ; when morning and evening sit together hand in 
hand beneath the starless sky of midnight." Homer's 
remarks upon the Laestrygones, Od. x. 82 ff., especially 
eyyits y&p vvkt6s re koU *f}fuiT6s el<ri iciXcvOoi, point, as Crates 
rightly saw (schol. Arat. 62), to a people of the Far North. 

* Cicero, Ds nat. d. ii. 42 " Id autem caput [sc. Draconis] 
'Attingens defessa velut maerentis imago Vertitur' quam 
quidem Graeci 'Engonasin vocitant, genibus quia nixa 
feratur.' " See 270 n. and Introd. p. 373. 
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ov8* onvL Kpefiarai kzivos ttovco, aXXd pnv avro>s 65 
EITONA2IN KoXeovcri. to 8' afir* ev yovvaai Kapvov 

OKXd^OVTL €OLK€V (177* dfJL<f>OT€pa)V 84 OL (JJfJLOJV 

X^pcs delpovrai' rdwrai ye puev oXXvSls dXXrj 
oggov is opywrjv [Aeaatp 8* i<f>V7T€pd€ Kapy\vcp 

8€^LT€pOV 7To86s &KpOV €^€1 (TKoXtOLO ApaKOVTOS. 70 
AvTOV KaKtlVOS 5TE*AN02, TOP dyCLVOS €07)K€V 

crfjfA e/xevai Aiowaos a7TOLXOfJL€injs 'ApidSvrjs, 
vcoto) V7roarp€<f>€TaL KeKfjarjoros Et8a>Xoio. 

No&toj fM€V YiT^avos neXdei, K€<f>aXfj ye p.£v aKpy 

OK€7TT€0 TTOLp K€<f>aXf}V 'O^tOU^COV, €K 8' dp* €K€LV7)S 75 

avrov imxf>pdaacuo (fraewopuevov o*iotxon* 

TOLOL OL K€<f>aXfj V7rOK€LJJL€VOL dyXctOl (LfJLOL 

ciSovrar Kelvoi ye Kal dv SixopLrj vi aeXtfvr) 
clacoiTol reXdOow drdp X*P € $ °^ P'dXa faar 
X€7TT7j yap Kal rfj /cat rfj imSeSpopuev atyXrj. 80 
dXX' efJLTrrjs KaKeTvai liro^iiai' ov yap iXa</>pal' 
djJL<f>6r€pai 8' "0<f>ios ireirovqaTai, os pa re pbiaaov 

8lV€V€L '0<f>LOVXOV 6 8* ifJLfJL€V€S €$ €TTap7)p<Ji)S 

TToaaXv €7ri0Xi{$€i fxiya drjpiov dfjL<f>OT€poiaiv, I 
2KOPniON, 6<j>0aXpia> re Kal €v BcoprjKL ftefirjKtos sb 
opdos. drdp ol 0*12 y€ 8va> arpeferai pera ;£€poxi>, 
8e£iT€ pfj oXiyog, oKavfj ye /jl€v vifsodi noXXos. 

a Engonasin, Inaeniculm : later supposed to be Heracles 
at the moment when he slew the dragon (Draco) which 
guarded the apples of the Hesperides (Avien. 169 ff.); also 
called Gnyx, i.e. On his knees A. 591, 615 ; or Eidolon, here 
and 64. By Roman poets called Nixus, Effigies, Imago. 
Cf. Avien. 631, Germ. 271. 

* Hipparchus in Arat. et Eudox. Phaen. i. 2. 6 points out 
that both Eudoxus and Aratus say " right foot," whereas it 
should be "left foot." 

0 Corona Borealis. Cic. I.e. " Hie ilia eximio posita est 
fulgore Corona." 
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man knows how to read clearly, nor on what task he 
is bent, but men simply call him On His Knees. a 
Now that Phantom, that toils on his knees, seems to 
sit on bended knee, and from both his shoulders his 
hands are upraised and stretch, one this way, one that, 
a fathom's length. Over the middle of the head of 
the crooked Dragon, he has the tip of his right foot. 6 

Here too that Crown/ which glorious Dionysus 
set to be memorial of the dead Ariadne, wheels 
beneath the back of the toil-spent Phantom. 

To the Phantom's back the Crown is near, but by 
his head mark near at hand the head of Ophiuchus,* 
and then from it you can trace the starlit Ophiuchus 
himself : so brightly set beneath his head appear 
his gleaming shoulders. They would be clear to 
mark even at the midmonth moon, but his hands are 
not at all so bright ; for faint runs the gleam of stars 
along on this side and on that. Yet they too can be 
seen, for they are not feeble. Both firmly clutch 
the Serpent/ which encircles the waist of Ophiuchus, 
but he, stedfast with both his feet well set, tramples 
a huge monster, even the Scorpion/ standing upright 
on his eye and breast. Now the Serpent is wreathed 
about his two hands — a little above his right hand, 
but in many folds high above his left. 

* Cic. I.e., "Atque haec quidera a tergo, propter caput 
autem Anguitenens, 'Quem claro perhibent Ophiuchum 
nomine Graii. Hie pressu duplici palmarum continet An- 
guem, Atque eius ipse manet religatus corpore torto ; Nara- 
que virum medium serpens sub pectora cingit. Ille tamen 
nitens graviter vestigia ponit Atque oculos urguet pedibus 
pectusque Nepal [ = Scorpio].' " Cic. ap. Priscian. xiv. 52 
*• Huic supera duplices humeros affixa videtur Stella micans 
tali specie talique nitore." 




f Scorpio. 
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Kat 877 ol YiT€<f>dvco 7ra/oa/c€/cAtrat a.Kpa yeveia, 
veioOi 8c GTTeiprjs [AtydXas imfAaieo XHAA2. 
dAA* at fi€V <f>a4u)V imSevees, ovSev dyaval. 90 

'JLtjoTTlOeV 8' 'EAt/OJS* <f>4p€TCLl iXaOVTL €OlKO)S 
APKTO*TAAE, TOV p dv8pes imicXeiovai, BOHTHN, 

ovv^x dfJLaijaLTjs i7ra<f>cbfJL€vos €t8erat v Ap/crou. 
/cat /xaAa iras dplSrjXos' vtto £<bvr) 8e ol avros 
aAAcoi> APKTOTP02 iXlaaerai dfM<f>a86v dcmjp. 95 

y A/JL(f)OT€pOLGL 8c 7TOO<JIV VTTO GK€7TTOLO BoCOTCCO 

TIAP0ENON, r) p 9 £v x e P aL <f>*P €t ' Sra^w atyA^evTa. 
ctr' o&> ' Karpalov Kelvrj yevos, ov pd re <j>aaiv 
acTTpcov dpxcuov irarip* e/x/zevat, €tr€ rcu aAAou, 

€VKT)XoS <f>Op€OLTO' X6yO$ y€ /JL€V €VT/)e^€t aAAo? 10 

dvdpwTTOiSy cos 8rj8ev iTnyjiovbi) irdpos ^v, 
TjpX^ro 8' dvOpcoTrcov KarevavrLr], ov84 ttot dvSpcbv 
ov8e ttot* dpxalcov rjvijvaTO <f>vXa yvvaiKcov, 
aAA' dva/j,l£ iKaOrjro, /cat ddavdrrj irep iovaa. 
/cat e Alktjv KaXeeaKov dyeLpofJuevrj 8e yipovras, 10 
rje 7tov €lv dyoprj fj evpvxopco €V dyvifj, 
SrjfjLorepas rjeiSev i7Tia7T€pxovcra dipnaras. 
ov7r<x) XevyaXiov rore v€lk€os TynioTavro 

Ov8e 8ldKpioiOS 7ToXvfJL€fJL(f>€OS Ov8e Kv8oLfJLOV, 

avrcos 8* €^coov x a ^ €7T V 8* aVc'/cetTO OdXaacra, U 
/cat fiiov OV7TU) vi]€s diroTrpoOev r)yiv€aKov, 
dXXd f3o€s /cat dporpa /cat avrrj, TTorvia Xacov, 
fwpla ixdvra irapcix* At/c^, SaVrctpa St/cat'cov. 
To<f>p 9 o^v, o^/)' €Tt yata y4vos xpvaeiov efeppev. 
dpyvpdco 8* SXiyrj re /cat ovk4tl udprnav hrolyw) 1 ll 

1 A. 

a Scorpion's Claws .or Libra. — 
6 Bootes. Cic. I.e. •* Septentriones autem sequitur * Arcto- 
phylax, vulgo qui dicitur esse Bootes, Quod quasi temoni 
adiunctam prae se quatit Arctum.' Dein quae sequuntur. 
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Toward the Crown leans the Serpent's jaw, but 
beneath his coiling form seek thou for the mighty 
Claws a ; they are scant of light and nowise brilliant. 

Behind Helice, like to one that drives, is borne 
along Arctophylax whom men also call Bootes, 6 since 
he seems to lay hand on the wain-like Bear. Very 
bright is he all ; but beneath his belt wheels a star, 
bright beyond the others, Arcturus himself. 

Beneath both feet of Bootes mark the Maiden/ 
who in her hands bears the gleaming Ear of Corn. d 
Whether she be daughter of Astraeus, who, men say, 
was of old the father of the stars, or child of other 
sire, untroubled be her course ! But another tale is 
current among men, how of old she dwelt on earth 
and met men face to face, nor ever disdained in 
olden time the tribes of men and women, but mingling 
with them took her seat, immortal though she was. 
Her men called Justice ; but she assembling the 
elders, it might be in the market-place or in the 
wide-wayed streets, uttered her voice, ever urging 
on them judgements kinder to the people. Not yet 
in that age had men knowledge of hateful strife, or 
carping contention, or din of battle, but a simple life 
they lived. Far from them was the cruel sea and 
not yet from afar did ships bring their livelihood, but 
the oxen and the plough and Justice herself, queen 
of the peoples, giver of things just, abundantly 
supplied their every need. Even so long as the 
earth still nurtured the Golden Race, she had her 
dwelling on earth. But with the Silver Race only 

Huic enim Booti ' subter praecordia fixa videtur Stella micans 
radiis, Arcturus nomine claro.' " 

c Virgo. Cic. I.e. " cuius [Arcturi] pedibus subiecta fertur 
• Spicum inlustre tenens splendenti corpore Virgo.' " 

d Spica. 
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(b/JblXei, TTodiovaa 7raAaiojv rjdea Xacov. 
dAA' €fjL7rqs en k€lvo /car' dpyvpeov yivos 
jjpXeTO 8* i£ opewv vnoSeieXos rjX r )* VT(x}V 

[AOVvd£, Ov8e T€(l) €7T€fJLL(jy€TO fJL€l\lxt° LGLV ' 

dAA* ottot avOpd)7TCov pueydXas irXrjaaiTO KoXwvas, 120 

rj7T€l\€l 8rj €7T€LTa KaOa7TTOJJL€V7) KCLKOTqTOS, 
OvS 9 €T* €<f>7] €IoO)7t6s iXeVGCoOai KoXeOVGLV 

€€ olrjv xpva€Loi irarepes yeverjv ZXIttovto 

Xei>pOT€pT]V VfJL€LS 8c KCLKd>T€pa T€^€L€Gd€. 

teal S77 7rov noXefioc, teal Srj kcu avdpaiov af/xa 125 

€<J(J€TCU avQptolTOlOl, KCLKOV 8' €7TIK€ LO €TCU (JAyO?." 

cos* evnova* opdcov eTre/xaiVro, tovs 8* apa Xaovs 
els avrfjv €tl nomas eXipLTrave TrairraivovTas \ 
aAA ore or) KCLKeivoi ereuvaaav, 01 o eyevovro, 
Xo>Xk€17) yeverj, TTporepwv oXowrepoi avSpes, 130 
ot 7TpcoTOL KdKoepyov ex^XKevGavro /xa^atpav 
elvoSirjv, TTpwroi 8c ftocov eirdaavr dpoTqpcov, 
teal tot€ pncrr\aaaa hita) Kelvojv yevos dvBpcov 
€7rraO y VTrovpavbq* ravrrjv 8' apa vdaaaro ^cop^r, 
r)xl 7T€p evvvxyt] en (f>aiverai dvdpu)iroiaiv 135 
IlapOevos, eyyvs eovcra 7toXvgk€7ttolo Boojtcoj. 

Trjs virep dp.<f>OTepo)V oj/aoji> eiXLaaeTai darfjp 
[Seijirepfj irrepvyi' npoTFrrHTHP 8' aSre KaXelrar'] 1 
roaaos p.ev pieyeOei, rolrj 8' eyKeifievos atyXrj, 
otos Kal fxeydXqs ovprjv VTTO(f>aLverai "Aptcrov. 140 
oeivrj yap k€lvtj, oeivoi be ot eyyvuev eiaiv 
dcrrepes' ovk av tovs ye IScbv emTeKfJL'qpaLO 

1 ACM ; but not translated by Germ, or Avienus. 

0 Cic. De nat. d. ii. 63 "Quibus [bubus], cum terrae 
subigerentur fissione glebarum, ab illo aureo genere, ut 
poetae loquuntur, vis nulla unquam adferebatur. 4 Ferrea 
turn vero proles exorta repente est Ausaque funestum prima 
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a little and no longer with utter readiness did she 
mingle, for that she yearned for the ways of the 
men of old. Yet in that Silver Age was she still 
upon the earth ; but from the echoing hills at even- 
tide she came alone, nor spake to any man in gentle 
words. But when she had filled the great heights 
with gathering crowds, then would she with threats 
rebuke their evil ways, and declare that never more 
at their prayer would she reveal her face to man. 
" Behold what manner of race the fathers of the 
Golden Age a left behind them ! Far meaner than 
themselves ! but ye will breed a viler progeny b I 
Verily wars and cruel bloodshed shall be unto men 
and grievous woe shall be laid upon them." Even 
so she spake and sought the hills and left the people 
all gazing towards her still. But when they, too, 
were dead, and when, more ruinous than they which 
went before, the Race of Bronze was born, who were 
the first to forge the sword of the highwayman, and 
the first to eat of the flesh of the ploughing-ox, then 
verily did Justice loathe that race of men and fly 
heavenward and took up that abode, where even 
now in the night time the Maiden is seen of men, 
established near to far-seen Bootes. 

Above both her shoulders at her right wing 
wheels a star, whereof the name is the Vintager c — 
of such size and with such brightness set, as the star 
that shines beneath the tail of the Great Bear. For 
dread is the Bear and dread stars are near her. 
Seeing them thou needest not further conjecture 

est fabricarier ensem Et gustare manu vinctum domitumque 
iuvencum.'" 

* Cf. Hor. C. iii. 6. 46 " Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos Progeniem vitiosiorem. " 
0 Vindemiator. 
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[ot fJiiv TTaxjav omcrdev iXujcrofievoi tvttocogiv 1 I42i 
olos ot 77700 noStbv (freperai kclXos re fieyas re 
ets [i>€V V7ro}fJLala)v, ets 8* Ujvodev /caTteWaw, 
dXXos 8' ovpatois vtto yovvaaw aAA' dpa ndvrcs 145 
cwrAdot dXXoOev dXXos dvcDvypbir] (fropeovrcu. 

Kparl 8e ot aiatmoi, pbeaarj 8' imo kapkinos 
eortV* 

TToaal 8* oTnaQoripoim aehn wo /caAa ^aetvet. 

evda puev rjeXioLO depeiraral elm KeXevdor 

at 8e 7rou durayvuiv Keveal <f>aLvovrai dpovpat 150 

iJeAi'ou rd 7rpa>ra awepxofJLevoio Aiovri. 

TrjfJLos /cat KeXdSovres irrjmai evpei ttovto) 

ddpOOl €fJL7ri7TTOVGlV , 6 8e 7rX6oS OVK€Tl Ka>7TCLlS 

cS/otos*. evpeial puoi dpiaKoiev rore vrjes, 

els dvejjiov Se rd 7rrj8d KvficpvqTfjpes e^otev. 155 

Ei 8c rot 'hnioxon re /cat aarepas 'Hvioxoio 
aK€iTT€(T0cu So/ceet, /cat rot <f>dns rjXvOev Airo5 
avrfjs rj8 9 EPI*HN, o* t elv dXl 7Top<f>vpovorj 
7ToXXaKis icTKeifjavro Ke8aiofji€Vovs dv0pa>7rovs, 
avrov /jl€V fiLV diravra pueyav AiSvpLtuv iiri Aata 160 
kckXi/jlcvov Sects' * 'EAt'/c^s" 8e ot a/coa Kaprjva I 
aVrta Stveuet. a/catcS 8' eTreA^Aarat co/xa> 
at£ tepiy, t^j/ fJLev T€ Xoyos Ait fta£oV emeriti/, 
'QAevt^v 8c /ztv Afya Atos KaXiova V7ro<f>rjTai. 
1 Read only in later mss. Cf. v. 171. 

a Cic. o/?. Priseian. Oramm. vi. "Tertia sub caudam ad 
genus ipsum lumina pandit." 

* Gemini. Cic. he nat. d. ii. 43 44 Et natos Geminos 
invises sub caput Arcti : Subiectus mediae est Cancer, 
pedibusque tenetur Magnu' Leo tremulam quatiens e corpore 
flammam." c Cancer. d Leo. 

9 About 23rd July the Sun enters the zodiacal sign Leo : 
cf. Hipparch. ii. 1. 18 who, after quoting Aratus 149-151, 
remarks : «« For the greatest heat occurs about the time 
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what stars beyond them model all her form. Such 
stars are borne along, beautiful and great, one in 
front of her forefeet, one on her flank, and one 
beneath her hind knees. a But all singly one here, 
one there, are wheeled along without a name. 

Beneath the head of Helice are the Twins b ; be- 
neath her waist is the Crab c ; beneath her hind feet 
the Lion d brightly shines. There is the Sun's hottest 
summer path. Then the fields are seen bereft of 
corn-ears, when first the Sun comes together with 
the Lion. - Then the roaring Etesian/ winds fall 
swooping on the vasty deep, and voyaging is no 
longer seasonable for oars. Then let broad-beamed 
ships be my choice, and let steersmen hold the helm 
into the wind. 

But if it be thy wish to mark Charioteer 9 and his 
stars, and if the fame has come to thee of the Goat * 
herself and the Kids,' who often on the darkening 
deep have seen men storm-tossed, thou wilt find him 
in all his might, leaning forward at the left hand of 
the Twins. Over against him wheels the top of 
Helice* s head, but on his left shoulder is set the 
holy Goat, that, as legend tells, gave the breast to 
Zeus. Her the interpreters of Zeus call the Olenian 

when the Dog-Star rises, which is as nearly as possible thirty . 
days after the summer solstice. At that date, according to 
Aratus, the Sun is in the beginning of Leo. The sun, there- 
fore, at this (the summer) solstice occupies the beginning of 
the Crab (Cancer)." 

* The Etesian or trade-winds which blow every year in the 
Mediterranean during the summer, mostly from the North, 
begin at the rising of the Dog-Star, being preceded by the 
prodromi which, also from the North, begin eight days 
before the rising of the Dog-Star. The Etesian winds blow 
for some fifty days. * Auriga. * Capella. 

* Haedi; cf. Verg. A. ix. 668 44 pluvialibus Haedis. 
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dAA' r) jjl€v iroXkr) T€ Kal dyXarj' oi Se oi avrov 165 
AcTrra <f>a€ivovTai "Epi<f>oi Kapirov Kara ^ctpos*. 

II dp 7roal 8' 'Hvioxov K€paov TTewrqora tatpon 
[uxlecrOai. rd 8c oi /xdA' ioiKora orjfiaTa K€irai' 
rolrj oi K€<f>aAr) Sta/cc/cptrat* ov84 tls dXXa> 
arjfiaTi T€Kp/f\pavro Kaprj poos, old puiv avrol 170 
darepes a^oTepcodev eAtaao/xevot Twnoaiaiv. 
Kal Xlrjv Keivcov ovo/a* etperai, ov8e rot aureus 
vrjKOvaTOi TAAE2. ral \iiv p hri iravrl pLcrwiroj 
Tavpov /JcjSAcarar Aatou 8c Kepdaros aKpov 
Kal 7rd8a Seijirepdv 7rapaK€ip,€Vov 'Hvto^oto 175 
ets darr)p en-e^cr crvvcXrjXdiJLcvoi 8c <f>€povrai, 
dAA' atei Tau/oos" irpo^epiarepos 'Hvtd^oto 
cts" ireprjv Karafifjvcu, ofJLrjXvaCr) irep dveXdcjv. 

Ov8* dpa Krj(/yfjos fioyepov yevos 'IaoxSao 
avrajs apprjTOV KaraKeiacTar dAA' dpa Kal rwv 180 
ovpavov els ovofi rjXdev, inel Aids iyyvdev fjcrav. 
avros p>€V KaroinoOev icuv KvvoaovpiSos "ApKrov 

KH*ET5 djJL<f)OT€paS X € W as TOVVOVTI, €OlKO)S' 

tar) oi ord6p/r\ veaTrjs diroreiveTai ovprjs 

€S 7r68aS djJL<f)OT€pOVS, 0007) 7To86s €S 7To8a T€W€L. 185 



° Amalthea: Olenian as being on the arm ((iXA/iy) of 
Auriga or as daughter of Olenus or from Olenus or Olene in 
Achaia (Strabo 387, who quotes Aratus). Cf. " Naseitur 
Oleniae signum pluviale Capellae," Ovid, F. v. 113, " Oleniae 
sidus pluviale Capellae," Ovid, M. iii. 594. 

* The participle ireirrrubs occurs five times in Aratus, here 
of Taurus, 318 of the bright stars in the Dolphin, 324 of 
Orion, 353 of Andromeda, 369 of certain nameless stars. 
The mss. of Homer confuse the perfect participle active of 
ttLtttcj with that of tct-}\gou (Leaf on //. xxi. 503). There 
seems reason to think that in some cases, e.g. 324, Aratus 
treated Tcenr-rubs as from irfrviy/u, ireT&vvvfu, in the sense of 

extended," " spread." 
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Goat.® Large is she and bright, but there at the 
wrist of the Charioteer faintly gleam the Kids. 

At the feet of Charioteer seek for the crouching b 
horned Bull. c Very lifelike are his signs; so clear 
defined his head : not by other sign would one mark 
the head of an ox, since in such wise those very 
stars, wheeling on either side, fashion it. Oft- 
spoken is their name and not all unheard-of are the 
Hyades. d Broadcast are they on the forehead of 
the Bull. One star occupies the tip of his left horn 
and the right foot of the Charioteer, who is close by. 
Together they are carried in their course, but ever 
earlier is the Bull than the Charioteer to set beneath 
the West/ albeit they fare together at their rising/ 

Nor all unnamed shall rest the hapless family of 
Iasid Cepheus.fl' For their name, too, has come unto 
heaven, for that they were near akin to Zeus.* 
Cepheus himself is set behind the Bear Cynosura, 
like to one that stretches out both his hands. From 
her tail-tip to both his feet stretches a measure 
equal to that from foot to foot.* But a little aside 

c Taurus. 

d Hyades in the constellation of Taurus. 

e irtpr) may refer to West, as here, and 279, 659, or to 
East, 571, 617, 726, always according to the context. 

/ The Bull sets sooner because he is farther South than 
Auriga (schol.). For criticism of this passage cf. Hipparch. 

i. 5. 14ff. 

9 Cepheus, King of Aethiopia, father of Andromeda by 
Cassiepeia. He was descended from Io whose father, ac- 
cording to one version, was Jasus, son of Argos (Apollod. 

ii. 5). 

* As descended from Io. 

* Hipparchus i. 2. 12 says that this remark, in which 
Aratus agrees with Eudoxus, is not true, the distance be- 
tween the feet of Cepheus being less than that from either 
foot to the tip of Cynosura's tail. 
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avrdp diro £,a>vr]s dXiyov K€ /xera/JAe^etas' 
7rpa>Tr)s Ufievos Kafnrfjs /xeyaAoto ApatcovTOs. 

Tov 8' apa Sai/jLOvlrj Trpo/cuAtVScrat ov fidXa 

7ToX\f) 

VVKTl <j>a€WOfJL€V7) TTa/X/X'tyl'tSt KA22IEI1EIA* 

ov yap fJLLV 7roX\ol /cat €7ny/xotj8ot yavowaiv 1* 
darepes, ot puv iraoav €7ripptf8r)v orvxpoiaw ». \ 
olrj 8e kXtjlSi dvprjv evroaO* dpapvlav 
8t/cAt'8' €TTin\riooovT€s dvaKpovovoiv oxfjas, 1 

TO 10 1 OL /JLOVVaij V7TOK€ip,€VOl IvSdXXoVTai 

dcrrepcg. rj 8' avrcos oXlyaw diroreLverai, dbpucov m 
SpyvLTjv. <f>airjs K€v avia&iv iirl 7ratSt. 

Avtov ydp KOLKelvo /cuAtVScrat aivov ayaA/xa 

ANAPOMEAH5 V7TO firjTpl K€KaOfl€VOV. OV G€ /XaA' OLO) 
VVKTa 7T€piOK€lf/aO0CU, IV* aVTLKCL fJLoXXoV l8t)CU' 

toltj oi K€<f>a\rj, to tot 8c ot dfi<f>OT€pa)d€V 200 

<S/xot /cat 7t6S€s OLKporaroi /cat £oj/xara iravra. 

aAA' efxirqs /cd/cet#t StojAevt^ rerawarat, 

Seo/xa, 8c ot /cetrat /cat iv ovpava>' at 8* dvixovrai 

avrov 7r€7rrajjL€vaL iravr yj/xara X € ty €S ^Kelvai. 

'AAA' apa oi /cat /cpart TreAojp eTreA^Aarat f inno2 205 

yaaripi veialprj- £vvos 8' €7rtAa/x7r€Tat doTrjp 

rov jjb€v €7r' opL<f>aXlcp, rrjs 8' loyoToixiVTi Kaprjvcp. 

oi 8' dp' ert rpcts" aAAot cm nXevpag re /cat d>fwvs 

lttttov Sct/cai/dojat 8taara86V faa neXeOpa, 

KaXol /cat fJLeydXor K€<f>aXr) 84 oi ovSev d/xotij, 210 

1 o<V • • • <5x^ eJ ACM. 

° Cassiepeia offended the Nereids by vying with them in 
beauty. Hence Poseidon sent a sea-monster (Cetus) against 
Aethiopia. 

6 The W-shaped constellation of Cassiepeia is a familiar 
spectacle in the sky. It is probably unnecessary to suppose 
that more is meant than that C. presents roughly the same 
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from his belt look to find the first coil of the mighty 
Dragon. 

Eastward his hapless wife, Cassiepeia,* gleaming 
when by night the moon is full, wheels with her 
scanty stars. For few and alternate stars adorn her, 
which expressly mark her form with lines of light. 
Like the key 6 of a twofold door barred within, 
wherewith men striking shoot back the bolts, so 
singly set shine her stars. But from her shoulders 
so faint she stretches a fathom's length. Thou 
would'st say she was sorrowing over her daughter. 6 

For there, too, wheels that woeful form of Andro- 
meda, enstarred beneath her mother. Thou hast 
not to wait d for a night, I ween, whereon to see her 
more distinct ! So bright is her head and so clearly 
marked are both the shoulders, the tips of her feet 
and all her belt. Yet even there she is racked, with 
arms stretched far apart, and even in Heaven bonds 
are her portion. Uplifted and outspread there for 
all time are those hands of hers. 

Beneath her head is spread the huge Horse/ touch- 
ing her with his lower belly. One common star 
gleams on the Horse's navel and the crown of her 
head. Three other separate stars, large and bright, 
at equal distance set on flank and shoulders, trace a 
square upon the Horse. His head is not so brightly 

aspect as that presented by the bars of a folding-door, where 
one half-door acts as door-post to the other and vice versa. 
If these two bars were secured by a drop-bar passing through 
the two, the resemblance would be clearer still. 

c Andromeda, who was exposed to the Sea-Monster 
being chained to a rock until she was rescued by Perseus. 

d i.e. She can be seen any night. 

e Pegasus, the winged horse of Bellerophon. 

/ The Great Square of Pegasus, made up of a, /3, y 
Pegasi with a Andromedae. 
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ov8* avyr^v SoXtyos irep ia>v. drap caxaros darrjp 
aWofxevTjs yewos Kal k€V nporepoLs ipioeiev 
rerpaaw, ol jjllv e^ouox 7T€plaK€TTTOi fiaX coVres". 
ov8* o y€ rer paTTOs iarlv an* dp,<f>aXioLO yap aKpov 
fieaaodev rjixLTeXrjs TrepiriXXeraL icpos "Imros. 215 
K€ivov Srj Kai <f>aai kclO' vifrqXov 'EXik&vos 
koXov v8(op ay aye iv evaXSeos 'lTnrovKprjVT^s . 
ov yap tto) 'EAi/ccoj/ aKpos KareXeifiero rrqyais, 
aAA' "Ittttos pu>v €Tvt/f€ m to 8' ddpoov avroOev vSajp 
i^exvro 7rXrjyfj nporepov ttoSos' ol 8e voprjes 220 
TtpGrroi Kclvo ttotov hi€<f>rniiaav ^TTTTOVKp^vnv . 
aAAa to fiev Trerprjs airoAeLpeTai, ovoe ttot avro 
Qeomeajv dvSpcov ckgls oijieai' avrdp 6 ^Innog 
iv Atos 1 elXclrat Kai rot irdpa Orj'qoacrdai. 

Kirov Kal kpioio doanaral cloi KcXevdoi, 225 
os pa T€ Kal iLTjKLcrra Slqjkojjlcvos irepl KVKXa 
ovSev d<f>avpoT€pov rpoxdei KvvoaovpiSog *ApKrov, 
avros fiev vo)0r)s Kal dvdcrrepos ola creXrjvr) 
crKeifjaaOaL, £d>vr] 8* av o/jlojs €7nT€KfM'qpaLO 
'Ai/Spo/xeS^s" oXiyov yap vtt avrqv iarrjpiKTai. 230 
fj^eaaodi 8e rpifiei /xeyav ovpavov, rprf, nep a/c/oat 
XqXal Kal £a)vr) TreptreAAcrai y £lpia)vog. 

"Eart 8e rot Kal er* aAAo rervyfjievov iyyvdi crfjfjia 
v€i60€v 'AvSpojjLeSrjs, to 8' £ttI rpicrlv iorddfJLrjrai 
aeathton TrXevpfjoiv, laaLOficvrjoiv ioiKos 235 
dfJL(/>OT€prjs' rj 8' oxm tootj, /xaAa 8' iarlv irolfjurj 
evpcadar irepl yap ttoXgojv €vdar€p6s ioriv, 
rcov oXiyov Kptou vornorcpoi daripes etaiv. 

a The constellation of Pegasus is only a Trporofi^ or bust, 
showing head and forefeet and half the body. 

6 A fountain on Helicon, near Thespiae in Boeotia, said to 
have been caused by the hoof of Pegasus, the winged Horse 
of Bellerophon (Paus. ix. 31. 3). 
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marked, nor his neck, though it be long. But the 
farthest star on his blazing nostril could fitly rival 
the former four, that invest him with such splendour. 
Nor is he four-footed. Parted at the navel, with 
only half a body, wheels in heaven the sacred 
Horse. a He it was, men say, that brought down 
from lofty Helicon the bright water of bounteous 
Hippocrene. 6 For not yet on Helicon's summit 
trickled the fountain's springs, but the Horse smote 
it and straightway the gushing water was shed 
abroad at the stamp of his forefoot, and herdsmen 
were the first to call that stream the fountain of the 
Horse. From the rock the water wells and never 
shalt thou see it far from the men of Thespiae ; but 
the Horse himself circles in the heaven of Zeus and 
is there for thee to behold. 

There too are the most swift courses of the Ram, c 
who, pursued through the longest circuit, runs not a 
whit slower than the Bear Cynosura — himself weak 
and starless as on a moonlit night, but yet by the 
belt of Andromeda thou canst trace him out. For 
a little below her is he set. Midway he treads the 
mighty heavens, where wheel the tips of the 
Scorpion's Claws and the Belt of Orion. 

There is also another sign, fashioned near, below 
Andromeda, Deltoton/ drawn with three sides, 
whereof two appear equal but the third is less, yet 
very easy to find, for beyond many is it endowed 
with stars. Southward a little from Deltoton are 
the stars of the Ram. 

c The Ram, Aries, situated on the Equator, which is a 
Great Circle of the celestial globe, completes his circuit of 
the heavens in the same time that Ursa Minor completes her 
smaller circle. 

d Triangulum. 
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10 ap €TL7rpOT€pO),€TL0 €V TTpopLOAfjai VOTOIO , 
IX0TE5. aAA' atCt €T€pOS 7TpO<f)€p€aT€pOS aXXoV, ^ 

/cat /xaAAov fiopiao vcov /caTtOKros 1 d/cotfet. 

ap,<f>oripo)V 8i a<f)€a)V d7TOT€ti>€Tat rjvr€ Seo/xa 

ovpaicov €KaT€p0€v imaxcpo) els kv Iovtojv. 

/cat ra fjuev ets darrjp €tt£x €L Ka Xos T€ puiyas re, 

ov pd T€ /cat auvSeajjLOv virovpavov KoXiovaiv. 245 

' Av8pofjL€8r)s 8e roi (ofjuos dpiarepos 'fyOvos carco 

crrj/xa f3op€U>T€pov pudXa yap vv ol iyyvdev iarlv. 

' Afx<f>6T€pOL Se noSes yafxfipov Ittiot)\x,oLvoi€v 
IIEP5E05, ol pd ol alev eVto^aSiot (fropeovrcu. 
avrap o y iv fiopeco <f>4p€rai 7T€pijJL'qK€TOS dXXcov. 260 
/cat ol Seijirepf) puev iirl KXiapudv Terdvvarai 
nevdeplov 81(f) po^o- rd 8' iv ttoow ola Skokcdv 
lyyia p^Kvvei KeKovipuevos iv Att irarpi. 

"Ayx* °t vKcurjs iinyovvlSos rjXida iraaai i 
itahiaaes <j>opiovrai. 6 8' ov pbdXa noXXos I 
drraaas 255 
X&pos €X €L > KaL ^ a ^r a ^ i7TLcrK€iftaa0aL d<f>avpal. 
eTTrdiTopoi 8fj rai ye fier* dv6pa)7rovs vSeovrai, 
e£ otal irep iovaai i^oif/iai 6<f>0aXfioiaiv . 
ov fJLev TTtos diroXoyXev d7T€vdrjs €/c Atos 1 dortfp, 
i£ oS /cat yeverjOev aKOvopuev, aXXa /jloX aureus 260 
etperai. iina 8' eVcij/ai impprjSrjv KaXiovrai 
'AXkvovti McpoVq re KeXaiva) r 'HXeKTprj re 
Kal Ijreporrq /cat TrjiryeTrj /cat norvia Mata. 
at [lev o/JLcos SXlyai /cat d<f>eyy€€s, aXX y ovo/Aaaral 
fyt /cat iairipiai, Zeus' 8* atrtos 1 , elXlaaovrai, 2 65 

tt Pisces. Hipparchus i. 6. 8 f. points out that not both 
but only one of the Fishes is south of the Ram. The schol. 
takes Aratus to mean south of Triangulum. 

6 a Piscium, the knot of the band of stars joining the tails 
of the two Fishes. 
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Still farther in front of the Ram and still in the 
vestibule of the South are the Fishes. 0 Ever one 
is higher than the other, and louder hears the fresh 
rush of the North wind. From both there stretch, 
as it were, chains, whereby their tails on either side 
are joined. The meeting chains are knit by a single 
beautiful and great star, which is called the Knot of 
Tails. 6 Let the left shoulder of Andromeda be thy 
guide to the northern Fish, for it is very near. 

Her two feet will guide thee to her bridegroom, 
Perseus, c over whose shoulder they are for ever 
carried. But he moves in the North a taller form 
than the others. His right hand is stretched toward 
the throne of the mother d of his bride, and, as if 
pursuing that which lies before his feet, he greatly 
strides, dust-stained, in the heaven of Zeus. 

Near • his left thigh move the Pleiades, all in a 
cluster, but small is the space that holds them and 
singly they dimly shine. Seven are they in the 
songs of men, albeit only six are visible to the eyes/ 
Yet not a star, I ween, has perished from the sky 
unmarked since the earliest memory of man, but 
even so the tale is told. Those seven are called by 
name Halcyone, Merope, Celaeno, Electra, Sterope, 
Taygete, and queenly Maia. Small and dim are 
they all alike, but widely famed they wheel in 
heaven at morn and eventide, by the will of Zeus, 

0 Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, who rescued Andro- 
meda. 

d Cassiepeia, mother of Andromeda. 

« Hipparch. i. 6. 12 criticizes this : The left knee of 
Perseus is a long way from the Pleiades." 

/ The missing Pleiad is sometimes said to be Merope, 
sometimes Electra. Hipparch. i. 6. 14 says that by looking 
carefully on a clear moonless night seven stars can be seen. 
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5 crfacri Kal Oepeos Kal x^lfiaros dpxo/JbevoLO 
orj/jbalveiv eKeXevaev eirepxoiAevov r dporoio. 

Kal XEAT2, TjT* SXlyrj' ttjv 8* dp' en Kal 
Trapa Xlkvco 
'EipfAelrjs eroprjae, atphn 8c puv elire XeyeoOai. 
kol8 8* edero irpoTrdpoiQev aTrevdeos EtScoAoto 270 
ovpavov eloayaya>v. to 8* em GKeXeeaai TreTrjXov 
yovvarl ol OKaito TreXder K€<f>aXrj y€ fiev aKpr) 
dvriTreprjv "Opvidos eXiooerar rj 8e fieorjyv 
opviderjs K€<f>aXrjs Kal yovvaros ecrrfipiKrai. 

*Hroi yap Kal T/nvl iraparpex* 1 aloXos OPNI2. 275 
aAA o jjb€V rjepoeis, ra be ol €ttl TCTprjxyvrai 
darpdaiv ovtl Xirjv fxeyaXois, drdp ov fiev d<j>avpols. 
aura/o o y 9 €v8l6o)vtl Trorrjv opvidi eoLKWs 
ovpvos els ereprjv (freperai, Kara 8e£ia x €L P°$ V 
Krj<f>€L7]9 rapaoLO rd Sefta Trelpara relvajv, 280 
Xaifj 8e wrepvyi oKapOpids Trapa/ce/cAirat "Ittttov. 

Tdv 8e fieraoKalpovTa 8v* 'lives' d^LvepLOvraL 
"Ittttov Trap 8' apa oi K€<f>aXfj ^etp 'tapoxooio 
Beijirepr) rerdwaO 9 • o 8' OTrlorepos AlyoKepijos 
reXXerai. avrap 5 ye irporepos Kal veioOi puaXXov 286 
K€k\it<u AiroKEPH2, Iva re rpeirer* rjeXlov Is. 
p,r) KeLvcp evl fjurjvl TrepiKXv&io daXdoorj 
TTeTTTafjLevq) ireXdyei Kexp^j^vos- ovre Kev rjol I 
TroXXrjv Tretprjveias, eirel rax^vayraral eloiv 
ovr av tol wktos Tre^o^rjixeva) eyyvdev r)<hs 290 
eXBoi Kal /jbdXa TroXXd j8oa>/x€va>. ol 8* dXeyeivol , 



° Their heliacal rising (eya dvaroX^) in May was the sign 
of harvest; their cosmical setting (^ya W<m) in November 
the sign of the sowing-season ; cf. Hesiod, W. 383 fF. So 
Theophrast. De sign. i. 6 5ixoto/*€i di rbv fit? iviavrbv IlXetds 
re bvo/xtvT) Kal avariWovea. 
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who bade them tell of the beginning of Summer and 
of Winter and of the coming of the ploughing-time.° 

Yonder, too, is the tiny Tortoise, 6 which, while 
still beside his cradle, Hermes pierced for strings 
and bade it be called the Lyre : and he brought it 
into heaven and set it in front of the unknown 
Phantom.' That Croucher on his Knees comes near 
the Lyre with his left knee, but the top of the Bird's 
head wheels on the other side, and between the Bird's 
head and the Phantom's knee is enstarred the Lyre. 

For verily in heaven there is outspread a glitter- 
ing Bird.* Wreathed in mist is the Bird, but yet 
the parts above him are rough with stars, not very 
large, yet not obscure. Like a bird in joyous flight, 
with fair weather it glides to the west, with the tip 
of its right wing outstretched towards the right 
hand of Cepheus, and by its left wing is hung in the 
heavens the prancing Horse. 

Round the prancing Horse range the two Fishes. 
By the Horse's head is stretched the right hand of 
Hydrochous.* He is behind Aegoceros/ who is set 
in front and further down, where the mighty Sun 
turns.^ In that month use not the open sea A lest 
thou be engulfed in the waves. Neither in the 
dawn canst thou accomplish a far journey, for fast 
to evening speed the dawns ; nor at night amid thy 
fears will the dawn draw earlier near, though loud 
and instant be thy cry. Grievous then is the crash- 

6 Lyra. For the invention of the lyre by Hermes cf. 
Horn. H. Herm. 39 ff. 

° Engonasin ; cf. v. 66 n. d Cygnus, the Swan. 

« Aquarius, the Water-bearer. ' Capricorn. 

o Tropic of Capricorn, so called because the Sun enters 
the zodiacal sign of Capricorn at the winter solstice, i.e. 
22nd December. 

* fiTj . . . daX&ffffy quoted by [Longin. ]De8ublim. xxvi. 1. 
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rrjjjios €7npprjooovoi votol, ottot KlyoK€pr\l 
<jv/JL<f>dp€T y rjeXios' rore 8e Kpvos ck AtoV iartv 
vavrrj iioKklocovti KdKwrepov. dXXd teal €fJL7rrjs 
rjSrj ttovt* iviavrov vtto oreiprjOL OdXaaoa 295 
7Top<f>vp€r IkcXol 8e KoXvp.fiLoiv aWvljjcriv 
TroAAa/as' €K V7]tov neXayos TTepvnaTTTalvovTGS 
rjfied 9 €7r y atytaXovs rerpa/Jbixevor ot 8* ert Tropcrco 
kXv£ovtcu' oXLyov 8e 8ia £vXov "Ai'8' ipvKei. 

Kat 8* av em 1 irporipoj yc, daXdaar) noXXa 

TT€TTOv6(I)S, 300 

ogov or rjeALos /ccuet /cat pvropa lofou, 
iairipios Kardyoio, TTeiroidcbs ovkctl vvktL. 
(rfj/Jba 84 tol Kclvrjs a>pr)$ kclI fjbrjvog itcclvov 

HiKOpTTLOS aVTcXXcOV €17) 7rVfJL(XT7J9 €7rl WKTOS* 

17x01 yap fjb€ya to£ov dv4Xx€Tai iyyvdi Kevrpov 305 

TOHETTH5* SXlyOV 8c TTdpOLTepoS lOTCLTCU OVTOV 

TiKopnlos avreXXajv, 6 8' dvepx^rai avriKa fidXXov. 
rrjfjbos teal K€<f>aXrj KwoaovpiSos dicpoOi wktos 
vipi fidXa rpoxdci, 6 8e 8verai rjtbdi irpo 
dOpoos 'Clplcw, K.rj<f>€vs 8' diro x €L pos 4n 310 
TEoti 8e tis 7rpoT€poj fepXrjfievos aXXos OI5T02 ' 
avros drep ro^ov 6 84 oi 7rapa7re7rraTai "Opvis 
dxroorepov jSo/oeco. axeSodev 84 oi aXXos drjrcu 
ov roaoog fieyedei, x^^os ye fiev i£ aXos iXOctv 

WKTOS d7T€pXO/JL€V7JS' KdL fJLLV KoXeOVOLV AHTON. 85 6 

aea*i2 8*, ov fidXa 7roXX6s, imrpex^i Alyo- 
Kcprji 

1 £ti C ; read £ri trporipuj ? 

a [Longin.] De subl. x. 5-6 contrasts this passage of Aratus, 
6\lyop . . . ipvKei, with Horn. II. xv. 624^-628 (ending rvrdbv yip 
virtic Oav&Toto <pipovTo.i) y and awards the palm for sublimity to 
Homer. 
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ing swoop of the South winds when the Sun joins 
Aegoceros, and then is the frost from heaven hard 
on the benumbed sailor. Not but that throughout 
the year's length the sea ever grows dark beneath 
the keels, and, like to diving seagulls, we often sit, 
spying out the deep from our ship with faces turned 
to the shore ; but ever farther back the shores are 
swept by the waves and only a thin plank staves off 
Death* 

But even in the previous month, 6 storm-tossed at 
sea, when the Sun scorches the Bow and the 
Wielder c of the Bow, trust no longer in the night 
but put to shore in the evening. Of that season 
and that month let the rising of Scorpion at the 
close of night be a sign to thee. For verily his 
great Bow does the Bowman draw close by the 
Scorpion's sting, and a little in front stands the 
Scorpion at his rising, but the Archer" rises right 
after him. Then, too, at the close of night Cyno- 
sure's head runs very high, but Orion just before 
the dawn wholly sets and Cepheus from hand to 
waist. d 

Further up there is another Arrow e shot — alone 
without a bow. By it is the Bird / outspread nearer 
the North, but hard at hand another bird 3 tosses in 
storm, of smaller size but cruel in its rising from the 
sea when the night is waning, and men call it the 
Eagle (Storm-bird)* 

Over Aegoceros floats the Dolphin* with few 

6 November, when the Sun enters Sagittarius. 
c Sagittarius. 

d Vv. 303 ff. are discussed by Hipparch. i. 7. 1-18. 

9 Sagitta* / Cygnus. ' Aquila, Eagle. 

* Aetos, here derived from d^rcu, " is blown. * 

4 Delphinus. 
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fieacroOev r)e poets* ra 8e ol irepl reaaapa Keirai 
yXrjvea, 7rappoXd8rjV 8vo irap 8vo 7T€7rrqtora. 

Kal ra fiev ofiv popea> Kal akqaios rjeXloio 
fieacrrjyvs Ke^vrai' ra 8e veiodi reXXerai aXXa 320 
7roAAa fiera^v votolo Kal rjeXloio KeXevOov. 

Aoijos fiev Tavpoto Tojjifj vttok€kXitoli avros 

APIAN. /JL7) K€LVOV OTIS Kddapfj ivl VVKTL 
VlfjOV TT €TTTY] COTCL TTapepxerai aXAcL 7T€7Toldoi 

ovpavov elaaviSajv npo^epearepa Orjrjaacrdcu. 325 

ToXos ol Kal <f>povpos aeipojievco vtto vcjto) 
<f>alverai ap,<f>OT€poiai ktan vtto ttoggI jSe/fy/ccos', 
ttoikLXos, aXX ov Trdvra TT€<f>aafJL€VOS' aXXa kclt* 
avrrjv 

yaaripa Kvdveos TrepiTeXXerai, r) 8c oi aKprj 

aorcpt /Je/JA^rat SeLvr) yews, os pa fidXicrra 33Q 

dijea aeipider Kal p.iv KaXeova dvOpatTroi 

2EIPION. ovKCTi Keivov dp,' rjeXla) dvLovra 

^uraAiai *p€v8ovrai dvaXSea <f>vXXiotoaai. 

peia yap ovv et<piv€ ota artxas ogvs aigas, 

Kal ra puev eppataev, t6jv 8e <f>X6ov dXeae iravra. 335 

Keivov Kal KanovTos aKOVofiev ol 8e 8rj aXXoi 

vrjfi ep,evai fxeXeeaaw eXa<j>porepoi TrepiKeivrai. 

Hoararlv 8* *£lpltovos vtt* dfufiOTepoLai AArAOS 
epufieves rj/juara Trdvra Stco/ccrat. avrap o y alel 
Helpios e^OTTidev <f>eperai /jlctlovtl eoiKibs, 340 
Kal ol eiravTeXXei, Kal fuv Kariovra SoKevei. 

'H 8c Kvvos fJieydXoLO Kar ovpr)v eXxerai APrA 

a The Ecliptic or apparent path of the Sun among the 
stars. 

6 As the constellation of Taurus represents only the fore- 
quarters of the Bull it is natural to take ro/i^ = irporoM^, 
" forequarters." The schol., however, takes it as " section," 
i.e. the section of the Zodiac represented by the Bull. 
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bright stars and body wreathed in mist, but four 
brilliants adorn him, set side by side in pairs. 

Now these constellations lie between the North 
and the Sun's wandering path, a but others many in 
number rise beneath between the South and the 
Suns course. 

Aslant beneath the fore-body h of the Bull is set 
the great Orion. Let none who pass him spread 
out on high on a cloudless night imagine that, gazing 
on the heavens, one shall see other stars more fair. 

Such a guardian, too, beneath his towering back 
is seen to stand on his hind legs, the Dog c star- 
enwrought, yet not clearly marked in all his form, 
but right by his belly he shows dark. The tip of 
his terrible jaw is marked by a star that keenest of 
all blazes with a searing flame and him men call 
Seirius.* When he rises with the Sun/ no longer do 
the trees deceive him by the feeble freshness of their 
leaves. For easily with his keen glance he pierces 
their ranks, and to some he gives strength but of 
others he blights the bark utterly. Of him too at 
his setting / are we aware, but the other stars of the 
Dog are set round with fainter light to mark his legs. 

Beneath both feet of Orion is the Hare o pursued 
continually through all time, while Seirius behind is 
for ever borne as in pursuit. Close behind he rises 
and as he sets he eyes the setting Hare. 

Beside the tail of the Great Dog the ship Argo * is 

° Canis Major, the Great Dog. d Sirius, a Canis Majoris. 

e In July. f In the end of November. 9 Lepus. 

* •* At Canis ad caudam serpens prolabitur Argo | Con- 
versant prae se portans cum lumine puppim," Cic. De nat. 
d. ii. 44 ; cf. Eratosth. Catast. 35 els 5k ret &<rrpa &v€t40ti t6 
et8u)\ov o&x. &\ov aur^s, oi 5' otaK^s el<riv £a>s rod igtov abv tois 
irr)6a\lois. 
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irpvfivoOev ov yap rfj y€ Kara XP*°s €tcrt kcXcvBol, 
aAA* oTTiOev <f>€p€Tai T€Tpafifiarrj, ola /cat aural 
vfjes, or 17877 vavrai hrurrptyuxsi Kopwvqv 346 
Sp/JLOV iaepxoficvoL* rrjv 8* aurt/ca 7ras aVa/co7TT€t 
vrja, TraXippodlri 8e Kaddrrrerai 'qnelpoio' 

rj y€ 7rpvjJLV7j0€V 'Irjaovls cA/ccrat 'Apyco. 
Kal rd fiev rjeplr) /cat dvdarepos &xpi Trap* avrov 
ujtov and 7rpd)prjs <f>4p€rai, ra 8k Trdaa ifraewrj. 350 
/cat ot irr)8dXiov /cc^aAacr/xei/ov eorrjpiKTaL 
ttogcfiv V7T 9 ovpaiotai Kvvos TrpoirdpoiOev lovros. 
Trjv 8k /cat oiK SXlyov 7r€p diroTrpodi mimqviav 

' AvSpOfJLeSrjV fJLtya KHT02 €7T€pXOJJL€VOV /CaT€7T€ty€t. 

rj fjuev ydp ®prfiKos vtto uvovfj /Jopeao 355 

K€K\lfl€Vr] <f>€p€Tai, TO 84 Ot VOTOS €X&pOV dyiV€l 

Krpros, wro K/)t<S tc /cat 'IxOvaiv dp^oripoiGiv 
/JatoV vnkp Hora/xov ^epXrjfiivov darepoevros. 

Otov ydp KaK€ivo Becov vtto ttoogi ^opctrat 
Xeiiftavov hpiaanoio, iroXvKXavrov noTafioto. 

/Cat TO fJL€P J £lpLO)V05 V7TO GKaiOV 7ToSa TCtVcf 

Seo/xot S* ovpatoi, tois 'lxOves a/cpot e^oirat, 
dfJL<f>a> ovfufopeovrai drr* ovpaicov Kanovres' 
K.r)T€ir)s 8 9 O7TL0CV Xo<j>ir)9 €7rt/xt£ <f>opiovrai 
els ev iXauv6fji€Vor ivl 8* aorcpt TT€ipaLvovrai 

KrfT€OS, OS K€LVOV 7rpa)T7) €7Tt/C€tTat OKavOr). 

t o oAiyco fj,€Tpq> oAiyrj o eyKeifievoi aiyAr) 

* Hipparch. i. 8. 1 criticizes this : the bright stars, k on 
the deck, /? on the keel, lie considerably East of the Mast 

6 See note on 167. 
c Cetus. 

* Hipparch. i. 8. 5. 

e Eridanus, Flumen, the River, sometimes called the Nile. 
The Eridanus was identified with the river Po, into which 
Phaethon fell and where his sisters, the Heliades, wept for 
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hauled stern-foremost. For not hers is the proper 
course of a ship in motion, but she is borne back- 
wards, reversed even as real ships, when already the 
sailors turn the stern to the land as they enter the 
haven, and every one back-paddles the ship, but she 
rushing sternward lays hold of the shore. Even so 
is the Argo of Jason borne along stern-foremost. 
Partly in mist is she borne along, and starless from 
her prow even to the mast, a but the hull is wholly 
wreathed in light. Loosed is her Rudder and is 
set beneath the hind feet of the Dog, as he runs 
in front. 

Andromeda, though she cowers b a good way off, 
is pressed by the rush of the mighty Monster 6 of 
the Sea. For her path lies under the blast of 
Thracian Boreas, but the South wind drives against 
her, beneath the Ram and the Pair of Fishes, the 
hateful Monster, Cetus, set as he is a little above 
the Starry River. d 

For alone are those poor remains of Eridanus/ 
River of many tears, also borne beneath the feet of 
the Gods. He winds beneath Orion's left foot, but 
the Shackles, wherewith the Fishes' tails are held, 
reach from their tails and join together, and behind 
the neck of Cetus they mingle their path and fare 
together. They end in a single star of Cetus, set 
where meet his spine and head. 

Other stars/ mean in size and feeble in splendour, 

him; 'poor remains,' because Eridanus was partly burnt 
up. Aratus is the first to call the River Eridanus. 

f Stars lying between Argo and Cetus and the Hare, 
which were not grouped as a constellation and given a 
special name. Hipparch. i. 8. 2 f. says the " nameless 
stars " really lie between the River and the Helm of 
Argo. 
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fieaaoOi irrjSaXiov Kal Kfqreos ^tXiaaovrai, 
yXavKov 7r€iTT7j(OT€S vtto TrXevpfjari Aaycoov 
vwwjxoi' ov yap roi ye rervyfiivov €l8o>Xolo s7i 
PepXearai ixeXieaaiv ioiKores, otd T€ 7roXXa 
iieirjs (mxocovra trapipxerai avra KcXevOa 
awofjievajv iricov rd ns dvSpwv ovk£t iovrcov 
i<f>pdaar 9 ^8* ivorjaev amavr ovojxaorl KaXiaarai 
rfXcOa fJLOp<f>cbaas. ov yap k 9 iSvirqaaro navroyv 371 
oloOl K€KpijJL€va>v ovofi elffeir, ovhe Sarjvai. 
noXXol yap 7rdvrrj, 7roXia)V 8* irrl taa TriXovrai 

fl€Tpa T€ KOL XP° L V> 7rdvT€S y€ JJL€P d/JL<f>liXlKTOl. 

tco Kal ofirjyepias ol ieiaaro iroir\aaaBai 
daripas, 6<f>p' iirird^ aAAa> irapaK€ifi€Vos aXXos 330 
eiSea crrjixaivoiev. a<j>ap 8 ovofiacrrd yivovro 
dcrrpa, Kal ovkgtl vvv vtto Oav/xarL riXXcrai darrjp. 
aAA* ol jj,ev KaBapois ivaprjpores €i8d>Xoiaw , 
<f>aivovTar ra 8' €P€p0€ 8lcokojjl€Vou} Aaycoov \ 
irdvra fidX rjepoevra Kal ovk ovofjuaard <f>ipovrai. 385 

Nciofli 8' AlyoK€pfjos, vtto nvoufjai VOTOLO, 
IX9T2 is Ktjtos rerpafifjiivos atcopeirai 
otos arro irporipoiv , notion* 8c i klkX^gkovglv . 

"AlAAoi 8c, a7ropd8rjv V7TOK€i[JL€PO(, 'YSpoxorj'C, 
Krfreos aWepioLo Kal *IxOvos rjepiOovrai 390 
pAaaoi vcox^Xecs Kal dvcowfior iyyvOi hi a<f>€<DV, 
Se^irepfjs diro x €L po$ dyavov 'TSpo^ooto, 
oir) tis t oAiyr] x vaLS voaros evua koi €vua 
aKiSvajxivov, x a P° frr01 Kai dvaXSies elXlaaovrai. 
iv 8i a<f>iv 8vo fiaXXov ietSo/JLCVOi <f>opiovrai 395 

0 Hipparch. i. 8. 8 ff. discusses 367-385. As against 
Attalus who accused Aratus of redundancy and obscurity, 
Hipparchus thinks Aratus has given a masterly exposition 
(K€KpaT7fp.4v(as AirodedtoKivai) of what was in his mind, namely, 
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wheel between the Rudder of Argo and Cetus, and 
beneath the grey Hare's sides they are set without 
a name. For they are not set like the limbs of a 
fashioned figure, such as, many in number, fare in 
order along their constant paths, as the years are 
fulfilled — stars, which someone of the men that are 
no more noted and marked how to group in figures 
and call all by a single name. For it had passed his 
skill to know each single star or name them one by 
one. Many are they on every hand and of many 
the magnitudes and colours are the same, while all 
go circling round. Wherefore he deemed fit to 
group the stars in companies, so that in order, set 
each by other, they might form figures. Hence the 
constellations got their names, and now no longer 
does any star rise a marvel from beneath the horizon. 
Now the other stars are grouped in clear figures and 
brightly shine, but those beneath the hunted Hare 
are all clad in mist and nameless in their course. a 

Below Aegoceros before the blasts of the South 
wind swims a Fish, facing Cetus, alone and apart 
from the former Fishes ; and him men call the 
Southern Fish.* 

Other stars, sparsely set beneath Hydrochous, 0 
hang on high between Cetus in the heavens and the 
Fish, dim and nameless, and near them on the right 
hand of bright Hydrochous, like some sprinkled 
drops of water lightly shed on this side and on that, 
other stars wheel bright-eyed though weak. But 
among them are borne two of more lustrous form, 

that he who first grouped the stars in constellations decided 
to group and name only those stars which spatially belonged 
together, neglecting those which did not naturally form a 
group or figure. 

* riscis Australis. c Aquarius. 
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dcrrepes, ovre ti ttoKXov a7rrjopo(,, ovt€ jjloX eyyvs* 

tts JJ,€V V7T 9 dfl(f>OT€pOLaL 7TOGLV KoX6s T€ fldyCLS T€ 

'TSpo^oou, o Sc Kvavdov vtto Kfqreos ovpfj. 
tovs irdvras KaXeovmv 'tahp. oXiyoi ye fiev dXXoi 
V€l66l Totjevrrjpos vtto npoTepoLoi iroheaoiv 40(1 
Swcoroi kvkXo) 7T€pLr)y€€s elXiaarovrai. 

Avrap V7r' alOojidvu) Kanpo) ripaos fieydXoio 
TtKopmov, ayYi votolo, errHPiON aliopeirai,. 
rov o rjroL oAiyov trep cm ypovov vxpou eovros 
Trevaeai' dvTL7T€pr)V yap deiperai 'ApKrovpoio. 40fi 
kolI t<Z> fiev /xaAa irdyyv fiertfopol etcri KeXevOoi 
'ApKTOvpci), to Sc Bdaaov v<j> ioTTepirjv aXa velrai. 
aAA* apa kcu irepl kclvo Qurqpiov dpxcdrj Nv£, 
dvdpd)7TU)V KXaiovaa ttovov, ^€i/xa>vos' €0rjK€V j 
elvaXlov fidya arj/xa. KeSaioficvai yap ifcelvrf 41C 
irijes airo <f>pev6s elai, rd 8* dXXoOev aXXa 7n<f>av~ 

<JK€l 

orjfiaT 9 , €7roLKT€ipovcra TToXvppodiovs dv6p<A)TTOVS. 

TCO fltf JJLOL 7T€Xdy'€L V€<f>€OJV elXvfJLCVOV dXXoJV 

€VX € ° pcvcroOi K€?vo (/>airqfjb€vaL ovpavto dorpov, 
avro fiev dvefeXov re /ecu dyXaov, vif/i Se jxaXXov 415 

KVfialvOVTL V€(f)€L 7r€7TL€CrjJL€VOV , otd T€ 7ToXXd 

OXlfSer di/aareXXovros dirwpwov dve/JLOLO. 

noXXaKL yap koI tovto votw cm crfjfia tvtvgkgi 

Nt)£ avrrj, fioyepotat xa/H^o/^cV^ vavrrjarLV. 

oi 8* el fiev K€ irLBcovrai evalaifjua crqfJLaivovar}, 420 



a This is not Sagittarius but the Centaur, usually 
identified with Cheiron. Both being regarded as centaurs 
they are often confused. Even the name Cheiron is some- 
times used of Sagittarius, e.g. Germanicus, Arat. 668. 

* These form Corona Australis, the Southern Crown, 
2t^0(wos N6tioj. 
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not far apart and yet not near : one beneath both 
feet of Hydrochoiis, a goodly star and bright, the 
other beneath the tail of dark-blue Cetus. This 
cluster as a whole men call The Water. But others 
low beneath the forefeet of the Archer (Centaur)/ 
turned in a circled ring, 6 go wheeling round the sky. 

Below the fiery sting of the dread monster, Scorpion, 
and near the South is hung the Altar. c Brief is the 
space thou wilt behold it above the horizon : for it 
rises over against Arcturus. d High runs the path of 
Arcturus, but sooner passes the Altar to the western 
sea. But that Altar even beyond aught else hath 
ancient Night, weeping the woe of men, set to be a 
mighty sign of storm at sea. For ships in trouble 
pain her heart, and other signs in other quarters she 
kindles in sorrow for mariners, storm-buffeted at sea. 
Wherefore I bid thee pray, when in the open sea, 
that that constellation wrapt in clouds appear not 
amidst the others in the heavens, herself unclouded 
and resplendent but banked above with billowing 
clouds, as often it is beset when the autumn wind 
drives them back. For often Night herself reveals 
this sign, also, for the South Wind in her kindness to 
toiling sailors. If they heed her favouring signs and 

c Ara, fabled to be the altar on which the gods swore 
when Zeus proceeded against Cronus : •* Inde Nepae [i.e. 
Scorpion] cernes propter fulgentis acumen | Aram quam flatu 
permulcet spiritus austri," Cic. De not. d. ii. 44. "Neve 
sinisterior pressam rota ducat ad Aram," Ovid, M. ii. 139. 

d i.e., according to the interpretation of Hipparchus and 
Attalus, the Altar is as far from the South Pole (?6rtos 
t6\os 9 d0a*^s x<SXos) as Arcturus is from the visible Pole 
(6 del (fxivepds ir6\os). This, says Hipparchus, is not true, as 
Arcturus is 59° from the North Pole, while a, the bright star 
in the middle of the Altar, is only 46° from the South Pole 
(Hipparch. i. 8. 14 f.). 
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ahf/d re Kovxfxi T€ trdvra /cat dprua 770177 o-tovrai, 
clvtIk iXa<f>p6r€po9 TriXeraL ttovos* el 84 kc vrjt 
vi/j60€v ijj,7rXtf{;r) 8€lvtj avdfioto OveXXa 
avTCos a7Tp6<f>aTOS , rd 8e \<u<f>€a noma Tapdijrj, 
aXXore fiev teal ird\iirav V7r6/3pvx<L vclvtlXXovtcu, 421 
<£AAot€ 8', at K€ Aio? 7rapavicraofji€VOLo tux<*>vlv 
€VXOjJL€VOi, fiopea) 8e 7Tapaarpdtfnj dv4fiov is, 
noXXd [JidX 6rXriaavT€s o/jlcjos 7toXlv iaKeif/avro 
aAArjAovs cm vtjl. votov o €ttl crq/xarL tovto) 
8€l8l0l, p>&XP l fioprjos aTraoTpdifjavTOs Kfyai. 43C 

€4 8c K€V ioTTCplrjS fl€V dAo? KENTATPOT d7T€L7J 

(Lfios oaov 7rpOT€prjs, SXlyrj 84 jjllv clXvol dyXvs 
avrov, drdp fjL€TO7nar0€V ioLKora crq/xara t€VX<>l 
Nt)£ im 7ra/JL(f>av6covTL &VT7]pia>, ov ere fidXa XPV 

€S VOTOV dAA* €VpOLO 7T€piaK07T€€lV dv4/JLOLO. 439 

AtJci? 8* darpov 4k€lvo 8vw V7tok€ljjl€Vov aAAots" 
rod ydp toi rd [lev dv8pl ioiKora vcloOl KeXrai 

HKOp7TLOV, ITTTTOVpaia 8* V7TO X^Aal €X OVGlV ' | 

avrdp 6 SeiiTeprjV alel ravvovn 4olkcv j 
dvrla 8lvojtolo Qvrqplov, ev 84 oi airpl£ 4401 
aAAo jLtaA* ia<j>rjKO)rai eXrjXdjjLevov 8id X €L P°S 

9HPION* Ct>S ydp JJLLV 7TpOT€pOL i7T€<fyrjfJLL^aVTO . 

° For the gen. after ftqat cf. Aristoph. Frogs 815. 

* i.e. when the shoulder of the Centaur culminates 
(fieo-ovpavei). Hipparch. i. 8. 19 ff. complains that Aratus 
does not specify which shoulder, which is not a matter of in- 
difference, as they would not both culminate at the same time. 

c Centaur, cf. " Propterque Centaurus, ' Cedit equi partes 
properans subiungere Chelis. Hie dextram porgens, Quad- 
rupes qua vasta tenetur, Tendit et illustrem truculentus 
cedit act Aram,* " Cic. De nat. d. ii. 44. 

d Hipparch. i. 8. 21 f. says Aratus is wrong here, since 
nearly the whole of the Centaur lies under Virgo, only his 
right hand and the forelegs of the horse stretching below 
the Claws. 
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quickly lighten their craft and set all in order, on a 
sudden lo ! their task is easier : but if from on high 
a dread gust of wind smite their ship, all unforeseen, 
and throw in turmoil all the sails, sometimes they 
make their voyage all beneath the waves, but at 
other times, if they win by their prayers Zeus to 
their aid, and the might of the north wind pass in 
lightning, after much toil they yet again see each 
other on the ship. But at this sign fear the South 
Wind, until thou see'st a the North Wind come with 
lightning. But if the shoulder of Centaur is as far 
from the western as from the eastern sea, 6 and a 
faint mist veils it, while behind Night kindles like 
signs of storm upon the gleaming Altar, thou must not 
look for the South, but bethink thee of an East Wind. 

The constellation of Centaur 6 thou wilt find 
beneath two others. For part in human form lies 
beneath Scorpio, but the rest, a horse's trunk and 
tail, are beneath the Claws. d He ever seems to 
stretch his right hand e towards the round Altar, but 
through his hand is drawn and firmly grasped 
another sign — the Beast/ for so men of old have 
named it. 

e Hipparch. i. 8. 23 objects that between his right hand 
and the Altar lies the whole of the Beast (Qrjplov) and most 
parts of the Scorpion ; cf v. 402 f. 

f Fera or the Wolf. Manilius i. 440 confuses the Beast 
with the Cetus of Andromeda. The Centaur was represented 
as holding in his left a thyrsus with a Hare hung upon it, in 
his right a Thertum^ of what nature the ancients did not de- 
fine; cf. Cic. Arat. 211 "Hie dextram porgens quadrupes qua 
vasta tenetur | Quam nemo certo donavit nomine Graium." 
Frequently the Beast is confused with the Hare, but in later 
times it is generally known as the Wolf. Cf [Eratosth.] 
Catast. 40 £x €L ^ Ka ^ & Ta * s X € P (r ^ T0 ^^ybfievou Qyplov . . . 
rtvh 5£ &<tk6v (paaiv airb elvai otvov, 4i- off virivdei rots OeoTs tirl rb 
QvHipiov. %x €L a ^ T0 & TV ^ € l l ? X €i pli & 8i t§ dpurrepy 6iyp<rov. 
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'AAA* en yap re kcu dXXo 7r€pai60€V IAkctcu 
darpov 

f TAPHN [LIV KoXioVGL. TO 8k £<x)OVTl ioiKOS 

rjvcKes elAeiTai' Kai ol Ke<f>aArj imo fieaaov 445 

KapKLVOV IkV€LTCLI, G7T€Lp7j 8* V7TO aw/ACL AeOVTOS , 

ovprj 8e Kpe/xaTCLi xmep avrov Kevravpoio. 
fieacrr] 8e airelpri kphthp, TW/JLarrj 8' eiriKevrai 
etScoXov KOPAK02 crneLp'qv kotttovtl eoiKos. 

Kat firfV KCU nPOKTHN AlSvfJLOLS VTTO KoXcL 

<f>aelvei. 450 
Taura kc Orjrjacuo 7rapepxofJi€VO)V iviavrcov 
e^ebqs 7raXlvajpa' ra yap teat Trdvra fidX avrcos 
ovpavw eS evdprjpev dydXpuara wktos lovcrqs. i 

01 8' €7ri/Jil£ dXXoL 7T€VT d(TT€p€£, Ov8eU OflOlOl, 

iravrodev el8a>Xa)v SvoKaiScKa 8t,vevovrai. 455 
ovk dv er els aXXovs opocov €7nT€KfjL'qpaio 
Kelvovs fjx L Keovrai 9 eirel names ixeravdarai, 
fjLdKpol 84 a<f>€a)V elcrlv eXtaao fievajv eviavroi, 
[uucpd 8e a-qfiara Kelrai diTOTTpodev els ev lovrwv. 
ovS* en OapaaXeos Keivcov iyd>* dpKtos etrjv 
dnXaveajv rd re KVKXa rd r aWepi or\\iaT evumeZv. 

*Hrot fiev ra ye KeZrai aAiy/aa ScvwroZaiv 
reaaapa, twv k€ pidXiara 7r60r) o<f>eX6s re yevovro 

a Trepaiddev occurs four times in Aratus, here and 606, 645, 
730. In the last three cases it means "from the Eastern 
horizon." The schol. on the present passage says "either 
from the East or from a quarter beyond and farther than the 
Centaur. " 6 Crater, the Cup. 

c Corvus, the Crow. Both these small constellations lie 
on the back of Hydra. 

d Procyon or Canis Minor. 

• The Fixed Stars. ' The Planets. 

* The reference, as the scholiast says, is to the "great 
Platonick yeere " (Herrick), the fUyat or rlXcos iviavrds, when 
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Another constellation trails beyond," which men 
call the Hydra. Like a living creature it winds 
afar its coiling form. Its head comes beneath the 
middle of the Crab, its coil beneath the body of the 
Lion, and its tail hangs above the Centaur himself. 
Midway on its coiling form is set the Crater, 5 and at 
the tip the figure of a Raven 6 that seems to peck at 
the coil. 

There, too, by the Hydra beneath the Twins 
brightly shines Procyon. d 

All these constellations thou canst mark as the 
seasons pass, each returning at its appointed time : 
for all are unchangingly and firmly fixed* in the 
heavens to be the ornaments of the passing night. 

But of quite a different class are those five other 
orbs/ that mtermingle with them and wheel wander- 
ing on every side of the twelve figures of the Zodiac. 
No longer with the others as thy guide couldst thou 
mark where lies the path of those, since all pursue 
a shifty course, and long are the periods of their 
revolution and far distant lies the goal of their con- 
junction/ When I come to them my daring fails, 
but mine be the power to tell of the orbits of the 
Fixed Stars and Signs in heaven. 

These orbits h lie like rings, four in number, chief 
in interest and in profit, if thou wouldst mark the 

there is a general reversion of nature to the position at the 
beginning of the period, a so-called diro/cardo-rao-is. Then, 
the planets moving in different orbits and with different 
speeds complete their orbits together (Plato, Tima&us 39). 

* The four rings are the Great Circles of the Equator and 
the Ecliptic and the smaller circles of the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Tropic of Capricorn. Thus in size the Equator is 
equal to the Ecliptic, while the two Tropics are equal to one 
another. 
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pArpa ircpicrKorreovri Karavofievcjov eviavrcov. 
crq/jbara 8 9 eS fidXa Tramp i7npprq8rjv TrepLKCLrat 46 
TroXXd re kclI cr^ehodev iravrr] owee/yy/zeVa ttovtcl* 
avrol 8* wnXavizs kclI dprjpores dXXrjXoLOLV 
7rdvT€S' drdp fjucrpo) yc 8vo) Svcriv dvTi<j>4povrai. 
E? iTori tol wktos KaOaprjs, ore irdvras 
dyavovs 

daripas dvOpwrrois imScLKwrai ovpavlrj Nv£, 47 \ 

ov84 Tis d8pav4wv <f>4p€TdL St^d/xT/vt oeXyvrj, 

aAAd rd ye Kv4<f>aos $iaxf>cuv€T€u 6£4a irdvra — 

€i nrori tol rrjfjiooSe Trepi <f>p4vas lkcto 0av/xa, 

GKv\tap,hf(jo TrdvTi) KCKcacr/xevov €Vp4'£ kvkXco 

ovpavov, ri kclI tLs tol imords dXXos ISet^ev 47* 

K€LVO 7T€pLyXrjV€9 TpOX^XoV, TAAA JJLLV KoX4oVGLV m 
TCO 8* TJTOL XpOLTJV JJL€V aXlyKLOS OVK€Tl KVkXoS 

Stvctrat, ra 8c fieTpa toool TTLOVpuw mp iovrcuv 
ol 8vo, tol 84 o<f>€0)V fieya ficlovcs clXlooovtcll. 

Tcov 6 fiat iyyvOcv iarl KaTcpxofievov jSopcao. 48< 
h> 84 oi dfjuf>6T€paL K€<f>aXal AlSv/jlojv <f>op4ovrai, 

€U 84 T€ yOVVCLTCL K€LT(LL dpTJpOTOS 'HvLOXOLO, 

XaLrj 8e Kinj/jirj koX dpLorepos cbfios en** avrcp t 
Tl€po4os, 9 Av8pofju487]$ 8c fi4arjv dyKwvos vrrepOep 
8€^LT€prjv €7re^€f to p,4v ol 04vap vi/joOl KelraL, 481 
dxraorepov jSopcao, vorcp 8' €7ti/c€kAit(u dyKCov 
orrXai 8* "Ittttclol, koI wavx^vov *Opvl0€Lov 

OKpT) OVV K€</>aXfj, KaXoL T 9 0</)LOVX€OL WflOL, 

avrov 8lv€vovtcll iXrjXdficvoL 7T€pl kvkXov 

rj 8* oXiyov <j>4p€rai voTLarr4p7j, ov8* cm/JaAAct, 49( 

Ylap04vos % aAAa A4cdv kclI Kap/aVos" ol jxev dp' 

dfJL<f>CO 

4^€L7]s /ccarai jSc/JA^/AeixH, avrdp 6 kvkXos 

a Hipparch. i. 9. 1 ff. reads dirXartes, i.e. without breadth, 
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measures of the waning and the waxing of the 
Seasons. On all are set beacon lights, many in 
number, all every way closely penned together. 
The circles are immovable,* and fitted each to 
other, but in size two are matched with two. 

If ever on a clear night, when Night in the 
heavens shows to men all her stars in their bright- 
ness and no star is borne faintly gleaming at the 
mid-month moon, but they all sharply pierce the 
darkness — if in such an hour wonder rises in thy 
heart to mark on every side the heaven cleft by a 
broad belt, 6 or if someone at thy side point out that 
circle set with brilliants — that is what men call the 
Milky Way. A match for it in colour thou wilt find 
no circle wheel, but in size two of the four belts are 
as large, but the other two are far inferior. 

Of the lesser circles one c is nigh to Boreas at his 
coming, and on it are borne both the heads of the 
Twins and the knees of the stedfast Charioteer, and 
above him are the left shoulder and shin of Perseus. d 
It crosses Andromeda's right arm above the elbow.* 
Above it is set her palm, nearer the north, and south- 
ward leans her elbow. The hoofs of the Horse, the 
head and neck of the Bird^ and Ophiuchus' bright 
shoulders 9 wheel along this circle in their course. 
The Maiden h is borne a little to the South and does 
not touch the Belt, but on it are the Lion and the 
Crab. Thereon are they both established side by 

which he defends against 5£ irXartcs, which was preferred by 
Attalus. 

» The Galaxy or Milky Way. 0 Tropic of Cancer. 

d Hipparch. i. 10 disputes these statements ; cf. i. 2. 

• Hipparch. i. 10. 6. 

f Hipparch. i. 10. 7. ' Hipparch. i. 10. 9. 

* Virgo, cf. Hipparch. i. 10. 10. 
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rov fiev wo orfjOos Kal yaoripa [li^P 1 a *8<S 
rifivei, rov Si 8l7]V€K€(jos vwivepOe yekeiov 
KapKlvov, fjx i P'^Xiora Sixaiofievov K€ votfoais 49! 
6p06v, Iv d</)0a\[JLol kvkXov GKarepOev toiev. 
rod fieu, ooov re /xaAcora, St* oktw fJL€Tprj0ivTOs, 

7T€VT€ JJL€V €v8ia OT/)€^€T(U KCL0' V7T€pT€pa yCLVqS, 

ra rpla 8* iv 7r€pdr7) m Oipeos Si ol iv rponal €iolv. 
aAA* 6 fiat iv ftopico 7T€pl KapKivov iarqpiKTCu. 50( 
"AAAos" 8' dvTLocovri vorco fiioov AlyoKeprja 

T€jJLV€L Kal 7r68(LS 'TSpO^OOV KCU K^TCOS OVprjv 

ev 8c ol iari Aay coos* drap Kvvos ov /xaAa 7ToXXrjv 
awurai, aAA ottootjv €7T€^€i 7tooiv €V be ol 
'Apycb, 

Kal jxiya KevravpoLO fjb€Ta<f>p€Vov, iv Si re Kevrpov 605 
YtKopirLov, iv Kal T6£ov dyavov To£€VTrjpos* 
rov 7n5fJLaTOV KaOapoio TrapepxofJievos fiopiao | 
€9 vorov rjiXios <f>ip€Tac rpcnerai ye jxev avrov 
XeLfiipios . Kal ol rpla fiiv TrcptrcAAcrat vipov 
twv oktco, ra Si irivre Karcopvxa hwevovrat. 511 
MeoooOt 8* dfufroripcov, 0000s ttoXiolo Fa- j 

XaKTOS, 

yalav VTroorpiferat, kvkXos Slxowvti ioiKws' 

iv Si ol yj/JLara w£lv loaUrat diu/Hyriprjouv, 

<f>dlvovTOs 9ip€os, rori 8' etapos lora/xivoLO. 

ofjfia Si ol Kpids Tavpoio re yovvara Kelrai, 515 

Kpios jJ>iv Kara fifjKos iXrjXdjjievos Sid kvkXov, 

Tavpov Si OKeXicov ooorj 7T€pixf>alv€Tat o/eAa£. 

€v Si T€ ol £a>V7) ev<f>€yyios *£lplcovos 

a Hipparch. i. 3. 5ff., i. 9. 10. 
6 Summer Solstice, the longest day, 22nd June. 
0 Tropic of Capricorn, Hipparch. i. 2. 21, i. 10. 16. 
* Winter Solstice, the shortest day, 22nd December. 
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side, but the circle cuts the Lion beneath breast and 
belly lengthwise to the loins, and the Crab it cuts 
clean through by the shell where thou canst see 
him most clearly cut, as he stands upright with his 
eyes on either side of the Belt. The circle is 
divided, as well as may be, into eight parts, whereof 
five in the daytime wheel on high above the earth 
and three beneath the horizon." In it is the Turn- 
ing-point of the Sun in summer. 6 This circle is set 
round the Crab in the North. 

But there is another circle 0 to match in the 
South. It cuts through the middle of Aegoceros, 
the feet of Hydrochoiis, and the tail of the sea- 
monster, Cetus, and on it is the Hare. It claims no 
great share of the Dog, but only the space that he 
occupies with his feet. In it is Argo and the mighty 
back of the Centaur, the sting of Scorpio, and the 
Bow of the bright Archer. This circle the sun 
passes last as he is southward borne from the bright 
north, and here is the Turning-point of the sun in 
winter. d Three parts of eight of his course are 
above and five below the horizon. 

Between the Tropics a Belt/ peer of the grey 
Milky Way, undergirds the earth and with imaginary 
line bisects the sphere. In it the days are equal to 
the nights f both at the waning of the summer and 
the waxing of the spring. The sign appointed for it 
is the Ram0 and the knees of the Bull — the Ram 
being borne lengthwise through it, but of the Bull 
just the visible bend of the knees. In it are the 
Belt of the well-starred Orion and the coil of the 

e The k6k\os larjfiepivds or Equator, a Great Circle like the 
Milky Way. 

f Spring and Autumn Equinoxes, Hipparch. i. 9. 9. 
o Hipparch. i. 10. 18 ff. 
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Kapmr\ r aWofievrjs "Y8pr}9* ivl oi Kai iXaxfrpos 
KpTjnjp, iv 8e Kopai;, ivl 8' darepes ov pudXa 
7roAAoi 

yirjXdcDV iv r<b S' *0<f>iovx €a yovva fopelrai. 
ov fjurjv Alrjrov a7rafjL€ip€TCU, dXXd oi iyyvs 
Ztjvos drjre irai fxeyas ayyeXos. rj 8e kot avrov 
irnreiri Ke<f>aXrj Kai vnavxevov elXiaaovrai. 

Toi>s fjuev 7rappoXdSr]v opdovs irepifidXXerat, 

fieaaodc /rrdvras exoov 6 8e rerparos io^KCorai 
Xo£ds iv dfi<f)or€poi9, ol fiiv p eKarepdev exovaiv 

dvTL7T€prjV rpOTtlKOly fl€GCT09 84 € fJL€Cra60t, T€fJLV€l. 

ov Kev 'AOTjvairjs x €L P& v 8e8i8ayfi4vos dvrjp 
aXXjj KoXXrjaaiTO KvXivSofjueva rpoxaXeca 
rold re Kai roaa rrdvra irepia<f>aipr}8dv eXlaaajv, 
cos rd y ivaiBipia irXayicQ awaprjpora kvkXcj 

rjovs irrl vvktcl 8id>K€rai rj/xara rrdvra. 
Kai rd fiev dvriXXei Kai avrUa vecoOc 8vvei 
rrdvra TTapaftXrjSrjV fiia 84 a<f>ea)v iarlv eKaarov 
iijeirjs eKarepOe Kanr]XvaLri r avo86s re. 
aura/o o y d)Keavov roaaov TTapap.el$erai v8a>p, 
oaaov air AlyoKeprjos dvepxofievoLO jxaXiara 
KapKivov els dviovra KvXlvoerac oaaov wrrdvrrj 
dvreXXa)v inix***, roaaov ye p,ev aXXoOi 8vva)v. 
oaaov 8* 6<f>9aXjjLOio ftoXrjs drror4[Lverai avyrj, 
iijaKis av roaarj /mv xmo8pdp,oi. avrap eKaarr) 
tarj fierprjOeiaa 8va> rrepirepverai dor pa. 
ZiCotSiov 84 e kvkXov iiTLKXrjaiv KaXiovaiv. 

a Or 44 is blown"; drjTetrai is dir. Xey., see v. 315. 

6 Tropic of Cancer, Tropic of Capricorn, and the Equator. 

c Ecliptic, kijkXos \o£6s, circulus obliquus, the apparent path 
of the Sun in the heavens. 
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gleaming Hydra : in it, too, the dim-lit Crater and 
the Crow and the scanty-starred Claws and the 
knees of Ophiuchus are borne. But it has no share 
in the Eagle, but near it flies a the mighty messenger 
of Zeus. Facing the Eagle wheel the head and 
neck of the Horse. 

These three Belts b are parallel, and at right angles 
to the Axis which they surround and which is the 
centre of them all, but the fourth 0 aslant is fixed 
athwart the Tropics : they on opposite sides of the 
Equator support it at either limit, but the Equator 
bisects it. Not otherwise would a man skilled in 
the handicraft of Athena join the whirling Belts, 
wheeling them all around, so many and so great like 
rings, just as the Belts in the heavens, clasped by 
the transverse circle, hasten from dawn to night 
throughout all time. The three Belts d rise and set 
all parallel but ever single and the same is the point 
where in due order each rises or sets at East or West. 
But the fourth circle passes over as much water of 
ocean e as rolls between the rising of Aegoceros, and 
the rising of the Crab : as much as it occupies in 
rising, so much it occupies in setting. As long as is 
the ray cast to heaven from the glance of the eye, six 
times as long a line would subtend this Belt. Each 
ray, measured of equal length, intercepts two constel- 
lations/ This circle is called the Belt of the Zodiac. 

d Hipparch. ii. 1. 17. 

• The distance between the point of the horizon (ocean) 
where the Sun rises at Mid- Winter and the point where he 
rises at Mid-Summer. 

* Each side of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle is 
equal to the radius of the circle (Euclid iv. 15). If the 
earth be regarded as the centre of the celestial sphere, the 
ray cast from the eye of the observer to the vault of heaven 
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T(3 eVt JZapKivos iari, Adcov 8* im rco, /cat far* 
avrov 645 
HapOevos' at 8* em ot XryAat /cat HiKopirLos avros, 
Tofeimfc re /cat AtyoKepcos, em 8' AlyoKeprj'C 
'YSpoxoos' 8vo 8' auToV U7T* 'lives' aorepowvraf 
Tovs 8e fjidra Kptds", Tavpos 8' cm ra) At'Suuot tc. 
eV rots' ^e'Atos" <f>4p€Tat, 8t>o/catSe/ca iraoiv 560 
iravr iviavrov dywv, /cat ot 7re/>t rovrov Iovtl 
kvkXov di^ovrai 7raorat imiKapTTioi (Lpai. 

TOU 8* OCFGOV KOlXoLO KCLT d)K€OLVOLO SvrjTdl, 

rocraov virkp yaiTjs ^e/oerar 7rdarj 8' em w#CTt 
e£ atet Swouat SuaiSe/caSes" kvkXolo, 565 
Tovaai 8' avreAAouort. roaov 8* em iirjKos eVcaoTTj 
vvt; atet rcraworat, oow re 7re/> ffiLiov kvkXov 
apxofievrjs arro wktos deipzrai viftodt, ycuys. 

Ov Kev drcofiXrprov SeSoKrjfievw Tjfiaros elrj 
fioipdcov crK€7TT€<r0ai ot dvTeXXrjaiv eKaarq' 660 
atet yap rdcov ye ficfj crwavepx^rai avros 
fjeXios. rds 8' dv /ce 7re/>t07ce^ato ftaAtora 
els avras opocov drdp et ve^eeaat fieXatvai 
ylvoivr rj opeos /ce/c/aiyx/xeVat dvreAAotev, 
ar\p.ar i7T€pxofJL€V7jGtv dprjpora 7TOirjcraa0ai. 566 
avros 8' aV fxdXa roi K€pdwv cKarepOe SiSolrj 
'£Ik€<iv6s, rd re 7roAAa rrepior p€<j>er ai eot avra>, 
veioOev oTnrrjiLos Kelvwv </>op€7)aw €Kd<rrqv. 

Ov oi d<f>avporaroi, ore KAPKIN02 dvreXXrjcriv, 
darepes dpuforepcoOev iXtcrcropLevoc irepiKeLvrcu, 670 



is the radius of the sphere, and six lines of that length will 
give the inscribed regular hexagon. Each of those sides 
will subtend an arc of the sphere containing two signs of the 
Zodiac. Bisect each side, and each half side will correspond 
to one sign. This method of describing the Zodiac is what 
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In it is the Crab; after the Crab the Lion and 
beneath him the Maiden ; after the Maiden the 
Claws and the Scorpion himself and the Archer and 
Aegoceros, and after Aegoceros Hydrochoiis. Be- 
neath him are enstarred the Two Fishes and after 
them the Ram and next the Bull and the Twins. In 
them, twelve in all, has the sun his course as he 
leads on the whole year, and as he fares around this 
belt, all the fruitful seasons have their growth. 

Half this Belt is set below the hollow of the 
horizon, and half is above the earth. Every night 
six constellations of this circle's twelve set and as 
many rise; as long is each night ever stretched as 
half the belt rises above the earth from the fall of 
night. 0 

Not useless were it for one who seeks for signs of 
coming day to mark when each sign of the Zodiac 
rises. For ever with one of them the sun himself 
rises. One could best search out those constellations 
by looking on themselves, but if they be dark with 
clouds or rise hidden behind a hill, get thee fixed 
signs for their coming. Ocean himself will give thee 
signs at either horn — the East or the West — in the 
many constellations that wheel about him, when 
from below he sends forth each rising sign. 

Not very faint are the wheeling constellations that 
are set about Ocean at East or West, when the Crab 

Vergil refers to in Eel. iii. 40 ff. "In medio duo signa, 
Conon et — quis fuit alter Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus 
orbem, Tempora quae messor, quae curvus arator haoeret ? " 
Our " ray " is, of course, derived from radius. 

• The Zodiac is a Great Circle and therefore is bisected 
by any other Great Circle, e.g. the horizon. Now day lasts 
while the Sun is above the horizon. When* the Sun is 
setting a half circle of the Zodiac has risen since his rising, 
i.e. six zodiacal signs. 
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TOt fl€V 8vVOVT€9, Tol 8' «l£ €T€pr}S OLVl,6vT€$. 

Svvei fjLev ^T€<f>avos SiWt S«= Kara pa\w *\ydvs. 
rjfiLcrv fiev Kev tSoto yL€Trppov, rjfiicrv 8* 7)87) 
icr^anal fidXXovai, Karepxofievov Hr€</>dvoio. 
avrap o y iijomdev Terpafifievos aXXa [lev ovnco 57( 
yaarepc vecalpTj, rd 8* vneprepa vvktl (fwpetrai. 
rov Se /cat els cbfiovs Kardyei fioyepov '0<f>iovxov 
KapKivos €K yovdrcov, Kardyei 8* "0<f>w avxevos 
iyyvs. 

OvS* aV €T ' ApKTO<f>vXa^ €17) 7ToXv9 dfJL<f>OT€ptO0€V, 
fJL€LCOV rjfldTLOS, TO 8' €7Tt 7tX4oV €VWX°S ify' &® 

rirpaai yap fiolpais dfJLvSis Kanovra Boarrrjv 
'ClKeavos Several • o 8' iirrjv <j>deos Kopeorp-at, 
fiovXvrto €7T€X €L ttXcZov St^a wktos lovarjs, * 
rjjxos or rjeXioLO Karepxofievoio Stfyrat. 
Kelvai ot /cat vvkt€S im oifte Svovri Xeyovrai. 5$ 

COS Ot fJL€V OVVOVGLV, O O aVTlOS, OVO€V a€LK7JS, 

dAA' eS fi€V ^tovrj, eff 8' ap,<j>or€poioi <f>a€ivos 

COJJLOLS 'ClpiCOV, £l<f>€OS y€ JJL€V t<j>L 7T€TTOlO<i)S > 

rrdvra </>€pcov Ylorajjuov, Kepaos TrapareiveraL aXXov, | 

'EpXOfJLeVtp 8c AEONTI TOL fJL€V KOTO. ITaVTa 

<f>ipovrai 59C 
rsapKivco oocr eovovro, /cat Atcros". avrap o y€ 
fvi>$ 



a i.e. facing the East; or reversed, ue. standing upon his 
head, cf. 620 (Hipparch. ii. 16), 669. Hence in later times 
he is also debs rts KaraKiQaXa Kelp.evos. The peculiarity of his 
rising feet-foremost and setting head-foremost (Hygin. Astr. 
iii. 5 " Hie occidens capite prius quam reliquo corpore devenit 
ad terram ; qui cum totus occidit ut pendere pedibus 
ex Arctico circulo videatur, exoriens ante pedibus quam 
reliquis membris ") is referred to by Manilius v. 645 ff. He 
who is born under this constellation — " Nixagenu species et 
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rises, some setting in the West and others rising in 
the East. The Crown sets and the Southern Fish as 
far as its back. Half the setting Crown is visible in 
the sky but half already sinks beneath the verge. 
Of Engonasin, backward turned, 0 the waist is still 
visible but his upper parts are borne in night. The 
rise of the Crab brings down from knee to shoulder 
the wretched Ophiuchus and Ophis to the neck. No 
longer great on both sides of the horizon is Arcto- 
phylax but only the lesser portion is visible, while the 
greater part is wrapt in night. For with four signs b 
of the Zodiac Bootes sets and is received in the 
bosom of ocean ; and when he is sated with the 
light he takes till past midnight in the loosing of 
his oxen, c in the season when he sets with the sink- 
ing sun. Those nights are named after his late 
setting. So these stars are setting, but another, 
facing them, no dim star, even Orion with glittering 
belt and shining shoulders and trusting in the might 
of his sword, and bringing all the River/* rises from 
the other horn, the East. 

At the coming of the Lion those constellations 
wholly set, which were setting when the Crab rose, 
and with them sets the Eagle. But the Phantom 

Graio nomine dicta Engonasi (ignota fades sub origine 
constat) " — will be plotter and a footpad, or — a tight-rope 
walker : " Et si forte aliquas animis exsurget in artes | In 
praerupta dabit studium vendetque periclo I Ingenium. Ac 
tenues ausus sine limite grassus | Certa per extentos ponet 
vestigia funes, At caeli meditatus iter vestigia perdet | 
Paene sua et pendens populum suspendet ab ipso.'* 
x 6 Hipparch. ii. 19. 

c Bootes takes a long time to set because he sets in a 
perpendicular position, while he rises quickly (608) because 
he is in a horizontal position (Hipparch. ii. 17 IF.). 

* Eridanus. 
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rjfievos aAAa p,ev 17817, drdp yovv Kal 7ro8a Aaiov 

OV7TQ) KVfJLCUVOVTOS V7TOOTp€(f>€L d)K€OVolo. 

direAAci 8* "YSprjs K€<f>aXrj x a P°' TT os re Aaywos 

Kal UpOKVOJV 7rpOT€pOL T€ TToSeS K.UVOS aWofJL€VOLO . 596 

Ou [i£v Orjv oXtyovs yairis V7t6 velara fiaXXei 
nAP0ENO5 aVrcAAouaa. AvpT] Tore KvXXtjvcut) 
Kal AcA^ls" Svvovm Kal €Viroir)TOS 'Oiarros' 
cruv rots "OpviOos irpdyra wrepd p,€0<f>a nap 9 avrrjv 
ovprjv Kal ilorafJLOio iraprqopLai aKiocovrai' 600 
8iWt 8* 'Imreir) K€<f>aX^, 8wet Sc Kal av%jv. 
aVrcAAct 8* "YSprj p,€v cm tt\4ov a^pt 7ra/o' aurdi> 
KprjTrjpa, <f>0dpL€Vos 8e Kva>i> m^Sas autmu dXXovs, 
cXkojv itjomOev Trpvjxvqv iroXvreipios 'Apyovs. 
7j Sc 0€€t, yairjs larov St^dcocra Kar avrov, 60f 
Ylapdevos tffios amxaa irepaioOev dpy-i yhrryrai. 

OuS' aV €7T€px6fJi€vaL xhaai, Kal \c7Trd <f>dovaai, I 
ajtf>paaroL mxptotcv, cVei /i€ya OTjfta Hocorrjs 
d.0 poos avrcAAct ftefioXrjfievos 'ApKrovpoio. 
y Apyd) 8* e? 1 /xctAa 7raaa fi€Tqopo$ iacrerai 17877' 610 
aAA' TS/wy, /ce^urat yap ci> ovpavw rjAiOa 7roX\rj, 
ovprjs av ocvoito. fiovrjv o cm A^Aai ayovcrw * 
Se^LTeprjv Kvrjp,r)v avrfjs imyowlhos d%pis 
aiel Tvvij, ajiel 8c irapa7T€7m^o}Tos, 616 

ovrwa rovrov aicrrov vrrovpavUav etSwXcov 
dp,<f>OT€pov Svvovra Kal i£ ireprjs dviovra 
TToXXaKis avrowx^l OrjevfieOa. rod p,kv dp* otrj 
Kvqfirj avv X-qAgox <f>aelv€Tai dfi<f>oT€pr)aw 
avros 8* is K€<f>aXrjV en rrov rerpafifievos dXXjj 62C 
HiKopTTiov aVrcAAovra fia>€i Kal pvropa T6£ov 

1 eff Hipparch. cod. L ii. 2. 42. C/. Cic. .4ra*. 396 
" Totaque iara supera fulgens prolabitur Argo " ; German. 
617 "Celsaque puppis habet"; Avien. 1133 "iam celso 
Thessala puppis Aethere subvehitur " ; ot ACM and schol. 
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On His Knees sinks all save knee and left foot 
beneath the stormy ocean. Up rises the Hydra's 
head and the bright-eyed Hare and Procyon and 
the forefeet of the flaming Dog. 

Not few, either, are the constellations which the 
Maiden at her rising sends beneath the verge of 
earth. Then set the Cyllenian Lyre, the Dolphin 
and the shapely Arrow. With them the wing-tips 
of the Bird* up to her very tail and the farthest 
reaches of the River are overshadowed. The head of 
the Horse b sets, sets too his neck. The Hydra rises 
higher as far as Crater, and before her the Dog brings 
up his hind feet, dragging behind him the stern of 
Argo of many stars. And she rises above the earth, 
cleft right at the mast, just when the whole of the 
Maiden has risen. 

Nor can the rising Glaws, though faintly shining, 
pass unremarked, when at a bound 6 the mighty sign 
of Bootes riseL, jewelled with Arcturus. d Aloft is 
risen all of Argo, but the Hydra, shed as she is afar 
over the heavens, will lack her tail. The Claws bring 
only the right leg as far as the thigh of that Phantom 
that is ever On his Knees, ever crouching by the Lyre 
— that Phantom, unknown among the figures of the 
heavens, whom we often see both rise and set on the 
selfsame night. Of him only the leg is visible at the 
rising of both the Claws : he himself head-down- 
ward' on the other side awaits the rising Scorpion 
and the Drawer of the Bow/ For they bring him : 

* Cygnus. 6 Pegasus. 0 See 585 n. 

d The brightest star in Bootes (o Bootis). 
• Cf. 575. / Sagittarius. 



1 613 deivbv iipeffTyCrr 'OQiovxfa ' tov /jAv iweiTa A ; om. 
CM. 
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ol yap fiiv <f>op£ovcFiv , 6 fiev fiicrov aXXa re Travra, 
X^P a ol OKaLrjv K€<f>aXr)v 6* dfia T6£ov dyiveZ. 
oAA* 6 fiev cjs Tpi>X a ^dvra /cara/icAetort fopeirai " 
rjfJLLcrv Se Zre^dVoto /cat avrrjv eoxarov ovprjv 625 
Kevravpov <f>op4ovow dVep^d/xevat ert X^Aat. 
Trjfios aTTOiypiLhrqv K€<f>aXfjv /lira Sverau "Ittttos, 
/cat rrporipov "OpvtOos c^c'A/cerat eoxaros ovprj. 
8vv€L 8* 'AvSpofiiSiys Kc^aXq 9 to 84 ol p,4ya Set/xa 
Kifreos" ^c/odets' irrayei vdros" dVrta 8' aurds 1 630 
Kr)<f>€vs €K ftopea) fjLeydXrj dva X €L P L xeXevei. 
/cat to fiev is Xo<f>ir)v rerpap f p t 4vov a^pt nap* avrrjv 
8vv€L, drdp Krjfevs K€<f>aXjj /cat X €L P L KaL dS/*a>. 

Ka/X7rat 8* aV IIoTa/ioto /cat avriK irTepxofxivoio 
2KOPIIIOT ifim7JTOi€V ivppoov <l)K€aVOLO' 635 
os /cat €7T€pxofi€Vos ^o/?€€t p,4yav 'Qpiwva. 
"ApT€fjLis IXrjKor 7rpoT€po)v Xoyos, ol fJUV &f>aVTO 
cA/dJcrat iriirXoio, Xta> ore Orjpla rrdvra 
Kaprepos 'Clplaiv arcpapfj irriKorrre Kopvvrj, 

dtfprjS dpVVfJL€VO$ K€LV(X) X^-P lV 0lvO7TL(l)VL. 640 

r) 8c ol itjavrrjs imrcLXaro Orjplov dXXo, 
vr\oov dvapprj£aoa fiicras CKarepOe KoXwvas, 
JjKopmov, 09 pa fitv ovra /cat €Krav€ ttoXXov iovra 

7rX€lOT€pOS 7TpO</>aV€LS, €7T€t " ApT€jXLV ^/Ca^€V aVTT]V. 

rovv€Ka 8r) Kal <f>acri rrepaioOcv ipxofiivoio 645 
TiKopnlov 'Clplcova irepl x^ovos ca^ara <f>evy€w. 
ovSc fieu, ' Av8pop,48rjs /cat Krjreos oaa* iX4X€L7rro, 
Kelvov £t dmeXXovTOs direvO&s, dAA* dpa /cat rot 
iravcrvSlrj <f>€vyovow. 6 8c ^covrj totc Krj<f>€vs 
yatav im£v€t, rd ficv is K€</>aXr)v fxdXa navra 650. 
f}d7TT(ov d)K€avoto, t<z 8' ov 04jjlls, aXXa rd y 
avraX 

"ApKTOi KOiXvovoL, 7r68as Kal yovva /cat t£w. 
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Scorpion brings his waist and all aforesaid ; the Bow 
his left hand and head. Even so in three portions is 
he all brought up piecemeal above the horizon. 
Half the Crown and the tip of the Centaur s tail are 
upraised with the rising Claws. Then is the Horse 
setting after his vanished head, and dragged below 
is the tail-tip of the Bird/ already set. The head of 
Andromeda is setting and against her is brought by 
the misty South the mighty terror, Cetus, but over 
against him in the North Cepheus with mighty hand 
upraised warns him back. Cetus, neck downward, 
sets to his neck, and Cepheus with head and hand 
and shoulder. 

The winding River b will straightway sink in fair 
flowing ocean at the coming of Scorpion, whose 
rising puts to flight even the mighty Orion. Thy 
pardon, Artemis, we crave ! There is a tale told by 
the men of old, who said that stout Orion laid hands 
upon her robe, what time in Chios he was smiting 
with his strong club all manner of beasts, as a service 
of the hunt to that King Oenopion. But she forth- 
with rent in twain the surrounding hills of the 
island and roused against him another kind of beast 
— even the Scorpion, who proving mightier wounded 
him, mighty though he was, and slew him, for that 
he had vexed Artemis. Wherefore, too, men say 
that at the rising of the Scorpion in the East Orion 
flees at the Western verge. Nor does what was left 
of Andromeda and of Cetus fail to mark his rise but 
in full career they too flee. In that hour the belt of 
Cepheus grazes earth as he dips his upper parts in 
the sea, but the rest he may not — his feet and knees 
. and loins, for the Bears themselves forbid. The 

a Cygnus. 6 Eridanus. 
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r) Se Kal avrfj 7rcu&6s iirtiyerai ctScoAoto 
t>€i)a) KacrcrUireia. ra 8* ovkctl oi Kara koct/jlov 
<f>alv€Tai 4k hi(f>poio, 7rd8e? Kal yovvaff xmepOev, 655 
aAA i) y €s K€<paArjv lorj over apvevnjpi 
fietpofievrj yovdrcov, iirel ovk dp 9 efieXXev €K€Lvrj 
AcopiSi /cat HavoTTTj fieydXcov arep lacbaaaOai. 

7j fl€V dip 9 €LS €T€p7]V <f>€p€T(U' TCL Sc VCloOeV aAAa 

oipavos dvTi<f>€p€i, Hre^dvoio tc Sevrepa kvkXcl 660 
"YSpTjs t icrxanrfv, <f>op€€L r cm Kemavpoio 
acofxa re Kal K*<}>aXr)v Kal Qrjpiov o p ivl x €L P L 
Seijirepfj Kcwavpos rol 8* atOi fxevovaw 

To(;OV €7T€pxdtl€VOV TTpOTCpOl TToStS UrTTOTa <S>7)p6s. 

Td£a> Kal <T7r€LpT] "O^ios* Kal crcop, 9 9 0<f>tovxov 666 
avrdXXei imovri' Kapiqara 8* avros dyivet 
HiKoprrios aVreAAcov, dvdyei 8' avrds 9 0<f>u>vxov 
Xeipas Kal irpoTeprjv "Q<j>ios TToXureipios dyfjv. 1 
rod y€ fiev 'Eyyovacriv, irepl yap Terpafifievos aUl 
dvrdWei, tot€ fiev irepaTTjs itjepxerat, aAAa, 670 
yvla re Kal £d>vrj Kal cmrjOea irdvra Kal w/jlos 
Se&repfj crvv X €L P L ' Kapiq 8* iriprqs fierd X €L P°S I 
T6£(p avipxovrai, Kal tohothi avreXXovn. 
avv tols 'Epfxal-q T€ Avprj Kal orrjOeos dxp^S J 
Krj(f>€V9 Tjcpov TrapeXavverai cjKcavoio, 675 
r)jxos Kal fieydXoLO K.wds navai ajxapvyal 
Svvovaw, Kal irdvra Karepx^rai *Qpia)vos, 
iravra y€ p/rjv aVcAeora Stco/co/xcpoto Aaycoov. 
dAA' ovx f Hvto^a> "Epi<£oc oi5S' 'QAevirj At£ 
€v0i>s arripxovrai' ra 8e ol fieydXrjv dvd X € ^P a 680 
1 dyffp (with v erased) M ; airy^v AC. ^ 
a Andromeda. 

5 Nereids, whom Cassiepeia offended by'vying with them 
in beauty. 
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hapless Cassiepeia herself too hastes after the figure 
of her child.* No longer in seemly wise does she 
shine upon her throne, feet and knees withal, but 
she headlong plunges like a diver, parted at the 
knees ; for not scatheless was she to rival Doris and 
Panope. & So she is borne towards the West, but 
other signs in the East the vault of heaven brings 
from below, the remaining half of the Crown 0 and 
the tail of the Hydra, and uplifts the body and head 
of the Centaur and the Beast that the Centaur holds 
in his right hand. But the fore-feet of the Centaur- 
Knight d await the rising of the Bow. 

At the coming of the Bow up rises the coil of the 
Serpent and the body of Ophiuchus. Their heads 
the rising of the Scorpion himself brings and raises 
even the hands of Ophiuchus and the foremost coil 
of the star-bespangled Serpent. Then emerge from 
below some parts of Engonasin, who ever rises feet- 
foremost, 6 to wit, his legs, waist, all his breast, his 
shoulder with his right hand ; but his other hand 
and his head arise with the rising Bow and the 
Archer. With them the Lyre of Hermes and 
Cepheus to his breast drive up from the Eastern 
Ocean, what time all the rays of the mighty Dog 
are sinking and all of Orion setting, yea, all the 
Hare, which the Dog pursues in an unending race. 
But not yet depart the Kids of the Charioteer and 
the Arm-borne (Olenian) Goat/ ; by his great hand 

0 i.e. of Corona Borealis (cf. 625), as Hipparchus, who 
agrees with the statement, interprets rb Xoiirbv rou Zreipdvov. 
Grotius wrongly supposed the words to mean Corona Aus- 
tralis — which was unknown to Aratus under that name. 
See 401 n. 

d of the Centaur, as in Pind. P. iv. 119, iii. 6, etc. 
• Cf. 620 n. * Cf 164 n. 
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\dfi7Tovrcu, /cat ot fieXecov Sta/cc/cotrat aXXcov 
Kivrjaat, xet/taVas 1 or rjeXia) crvvlaxnv, 

'AAAd tol fih>, K€</>aX7jv T€ /cat aXXrjv X € fy a KaL 

AiroKEPH2 dvuav Kardyer rd Sc veiara irdvra. 
avTip To^evrfjpc /carcpxerat. ovSe ri Hepaevs 685 
ov8e rt a/cpa Kopvfifta ficveu iroXvrelpeos 'Apyovs' 
aAA* rjroL Hepaevs fiev drep yowos re 770809 re 
Seijirepov Siferat, 7Tpvfivrjs 8' ocrov is Trepiayqv 
avrrj 8* AtyoKeprj'C /carcpxerat aVreAAovrt, 
'jjjxos /cat TlpoKvcov 8v€tcu, rd 8' dvepxercu aXXa, 690 
Opvts t AlrjTos T€ ra re Trrepoevros 'Oi'orou 
relpea /cat votlolo Qirrqplov tepos iSprj. 

"llTTTOS 8* ' TAPOXOOIO V€OV ir€pLT€X\ojJL€VOLO 

TTOGai re /cat K€<f>a\fj dveXlcrcrerar aVrta 8' "Ittttou 
c£ oiprjs Kevravpov c^eA/cerat darepirj Nv£. 695 
aAA ot> ot owarai K€<paArjv ovo evpeas ojjjlovs 
avrco ovv 0d>p7]KL ^aSctv. aAA* aWorros TSprjs 
avx^virjv /carayet <rnzLprr\v /cat irdvra /t€Ta>7ra. 
rj Se /cat iijoirtOev 7roXXfj jiever aAA* apa /cat 7^7 v 
aura) Kevraupoj, qttot ixerES dvreXXaxnv, 700 
ddpoov ifi<f>€p€Tai, 6 8* €7r' 'IxOvcriv epx^rai *lx0vs 
avrco §cvav€0) viroKelfievos AlyoK€prj'C, 
ov p,€V dSrjv, oXlyov 8c SuojSe/caS' d/iftcret aXXrjv. 
ovtco /cat fioyepal X € W € S Ka ^ yovva /cat cS/xot 
'AvSpo/xeSrjs 8t^a irdvra, rd fiev trdpos, aAAa 8* 

omcrcrco, 705 
T€iv€Tai, wKeavoio viov ottotc 7rpoy€va)VTcu 
'Ix0v€$ diA<f>6r€poi. rd fiev ot /card 8e£td X €L P°s 
aurot €<f}€AKovraL, ra o apiarepa vetoucv eA/c€i 
kpio2 dv€pxdiJL€Vos. rod /cat 7T€piT€XXofi€voio 
ioTTtpoOev kcv lSolo Qvrqpiov (tin-dp £v dXXrj 710 
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they shine, and are eminent beyond all his other 
limbs in raising storms, when they fare with the 
sun. 

His head, hand and waist set at the rising of 
Aegoceros a : from waist to foot he sets at the rising 
of the Archer. Nor do Perseus and the end of the 
stern of jewelled Argo remain on high, but Perseus 
sets all save his knee and right foot and Argo is gone 
save her curved stern. She sinks wholly at the 
rising of Aegoceros, when Procyon sets too, and there 
rise the Bird 6 and the Eagle and the gems of the 
winged Arrow and the sacred Altar, that is estab- 
lished in the South. 

When Hydrochous c is just risen, up wheel the 
feet and head of the Horse. But opposite the 
Horse starry Night draws the Centaur, tail-first, 
beneath the horizon, but cannot yet engulf his head 
and his broad shoulders, breast and all. But she 
sinks beneath the verge the coiling neck and all the 
brow of the gleaming Hydra. Yet many a coil of 
the Hydra remains, but Night engulfs her wholly 
with the Centaur, when the Fishes rise ; with the 
Fishes the Fish d which is placed beneath azure 
Aegoceros rises — not completely but part awaits 
another sign of the Zodiac. So the weary hands 
and knees and shoulders of Andromeda are parted 
— stretched some below and others above the 
horizon, when the Two Fishes are newly risen from 
the ocean. Her right side the Fishes bring, but 
the left the rising Ram. 6 When the latter rises, 
the Altar is seen setting in the West, while in the 

• Capricorn. 5 Cygnus. c Aquarius. 

d The Southern Fish, Piscis Australis. 
• Aries. . 
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Ylepaeos dvriXXovros ocrov K€</>aXrjv re Kal dhfjiovs. 

Avrrj 8e £d>vrj Kal /c' dfi^piara iriXoiro 
fj KpLO) Xriyovri <f>aew€T(u rj im tatpxii, 
crvv ra> iravcrvSirj aveXlcrcrercu. ov8* 5 ye Tavpov 
AetVerat avriXXovros, eVei p,dXa ol crvvaprjpws 715 
'Hvio^os" <j>€p€T(U' fJiolprj ye p,ev ovk em ravrrf 
aOpoos dvreXXei, AlSv/xoi 8e puv oSXov dyovcriv. 
dAA* "Ept^ot Xaiov re Oevap 7toS6s Alyl avv avrfj 
Tav pep avpLc/yopeovTai, ore Xo</>lrj re Kal ovprj 
Krjreos afflepioio irepaioOev dvreXXajcriv. 720 
Svvci 8* 'ApKTO<f>vXat; rjSrj Trpwrrj rdre p>olpr) 
rdcDV, at irlcrvpts fuv arep x €L P°$ Kardyovaiv 
Xairjs' r) 8* avrw fMeydXrj xmoriXXerai "Ap#cra>. 

' Ap,<j>oT€poL 8e noSes KaraSvofjucvov 9 0<f)tovxov, 
p,€G<f> y avrcov yovdraWy AIATMOI2 em crfjfia reru^^co 725 

€£ €T€p7]S aVLOVGL. TOT OVK€TL i\.7JT€09 OVO€V 

eA/cerat dpafxyripoiOev , SXov Se jnw o^ecu 07877. 

1787^ /cat IIoTa/iou irpcjTrjv aXds itjaviovcrav 

dyr\v eV KaOapcp ireXdyei akeifraiTO K€ vavrrjs, 

avTov €7T y 'QplcDva p,evo)v, €i ol ttoOl orjp,a 730 

9) wktos fierpcov ?}e 7rAdot> dyyetAetev. 

irdvTt] yap rd ye ttoXXcl Oeol avhpeaai Xiyovow. 



AIO- Ovx opdas; oXlyrj p,kv Srav Kepdecrcri aeXrprq 
2HMIAI icrnepoOev (fralvTjrat, deijofiivoio St8aa/cet 

fiTjvos' ore irpuyrq dnoKlSvaTai avroOev avyrj, 736 

oaaov imarKideiv, em rerparov qp,ap lovaa* 

okto) 8* eV St^aaet* St^d/x^va Se iravrl TrpoGdiircp . 6 

0 Taurus. 6 Gemini. 

0 Cf. 581. d Eridanus. 
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East may be seen rising as mueh as the head and 
shoulders of Perseus. 

As to his belt itself disputed might it be whether it 
rises as the Ram ceases to rise or at the rising of the 
Bull, a with whom he rises wholly. Nor lags behind 
the Charioteer at the rising of the Bull, for close are 
set their courses. But not with that sign does he rise 
completely, but the Twins b bring him wholly up. 
The Kids and the sole of the Charioteer's left foot 
and the Goat herself journey with the Bull, what 
time the neck and tail of Cetus, leviathan of the 
sky, rise from below. Now Arctophylax is begin- 
ning to set with the first of those four c constella- 
tions of the Zodiac that see him sink wholly, save 
his never setting left hand that rises by the Great 
Bear. 

Let Ophiuchus setting from both feet even to his 
knees be a sign of the rising of the Twins in the 
East. Then no longer is aught of Cetus beneath 
the verge, but thou shalt see him all. Then, too, can 
the sailor on the open sea mark the first bend of the 
River d rising from the deep, as he watches for Orion 
himself to see if he might give him any hint of the 
measure of the night or of his voyage. For on every 
hand signs in multitude do the gods reveal to man. 



Markest thou not ? Whenever the Moon with weather 
slender horns shines forth in the West, she tells of a SIGNS 
new month beginning : when first her rays are shed 
abroad just enough to cast a shadow, she is going to 
the fourth day : with orb half complete she pro- 
claims eight days : with full face the mid-day of the 
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alel 8* aXXoOev aXXa TrapaKXLvovoa [kiroma 
elpei o7rocrralrj p/r\vbs 7repireXXerai rj<os> 

"A/cpa ye fify wktwv Kelvat SvoKalSeKa puoipai 740 
ap/aai e^enreiv. rd Se ttov pbeyav els eviavrov, 
a>prj fjuev r dpooai veiovs, a>prj 8e <f>vrevoai, \o 
€K Aios rjSr) rrdvra rre^aop.eva rrdvroQi Kelrat. 
Kal fiev ris Kal vr]i ttoXvkXvcftov ^Ct/XCUVOS' 
e<f>pdoar rj hewov fjLefjLvrjfjLevos 'ApKrovpoio 745 
rje retav aXXcov, ol r wKeavov dpvovr at 
dorepes dfufriXvKrjs, ol re 7rpd)rr]s en vvktos. 15 
jjroL yap rovs ndvras djielperai els eviavrov 
rjiXvos fieyav oyjiov eXavvwv, aXXore 8' dXXa) 

€/X7rA^0T€t, TOT€ fJL€V T dvid)V TOT€ 8' OLVTlKa SvVOJV 750 

aXXos 8* dXXolrjv dorrjp einhepKerai rjco. 

Ttv<o<TK€is rd8e Kal av, ra yap crvvaelSerat rjSrf 20 
eweaKalSeKa KVKXa <f>aeivov r)eXloLO, 
oava r diro £a>vqs els eaxarov 'Qplcova 
Ni>£ emhiveirai KiW re Opaovv y Q,plcovos, 755 
ol re YlocreiSdauvos opcopuevoL rj Aids avrov 
dcrrepes dvOpuyrroiGi rervyfieva cnqpualvovaiv . 25 
rw KeLvwv TTenovrjao' fieXoi 8e roi, el rrore vr\t 
mcrrevets, evpelv oaa nov Kexprjfieva Keirai 
crrjjjiara x^l^e plots dvefiois rj XalXam rrovrov, 760 
fioxOos p>ev r oXlyos, to 8c puvplov ovtlk oveiap 
ylver em,<f>poovinr}s alel 7re<j)vXayiJL€Vcp dvSpL 30 
avros p>ev ra irptbra oadrrepos, eS Se /cat aXXov 
mpeiTTcbv djvrjoev, or 9 eyyvOev wpope ^€t)Ltc5v. 

IIoAAa/a yap Kal rls re yaXqvalrj wro WKrl 765 

° Both the (heliacal) rising (in September) of Arcturus 
and his (cosmical) setting (in March) brought stormy- 
weather. In the Rudens of Plautus the Prologue is spoken 
by Arcturus who says (70 f.) "Nam signum Arcturus 
omnium sum acerrimum : Vehemens sum exoriens, quom 
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month ; and ever with varying phase she tells the 
date of the dawn that comes round. 

Those twelve signs of the Zodiac are sufficient to 
tell the limits of the night. But they to mark the 
great year — the season to plough and sow the 
fallow field and the season to plant the tree — are 
already revealed of Zeus and set on every side. 
Yea, and on the sea, too," many a sailor has 
marked the coming of the stormy tempest, remem- 
bering either dread Arcturus 0 or other stars that 
draw from ocean in the morning twilight or at the 
first fall of night. For verily through them all the 
Sun passes in yearly course, as he drives his mighty 
furrow, and now to one, now to another he draws 
near, now as he rises and anon as he sets, and ever 
another star looks upon another morn. 

This thou too knowest, for celebrated by all now 
are the nineteen cycles 6 of the bright Sun — thou 
knowest all the stars wheeled aloft by Night from 
Orion's belt to the last of Orion and his bold hound, 
the stars of Poseidon, the stars of Zeus, which, if 
marked, display fit signs of the seasons. Wherefore 
to them give careful heed and if ever thy trust is 
in a ship, be it thine to watch what signs in the 
heavens are labouring under stormy winds or squall 
at sea. Small is the trouble and thousandfold the 
reward of his heedfulness who ever takes care. 
First he himself is safer, and well, too, he profifs 
another by his warning, when a storm is rushing 
near. 

For oft, too, beneath a calm night the sailor 

occido vehementior " ; cf. Hor. C. ill. 1. 27 f. " saevus Arcturi 
cadentis Impetus." 

6 The nineteen-year cycle of Meton. For this and follow- 
ing lines see Introduction, p. 379. 
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vfja TrepiariXXei 7T€<l>of}r}p,€Vos ^pi OaAdcrcrrjs' 

aAAor€ 8e rpiTov ^/xa/o emr/oe^st, aXXore Tripmrov, 35 

aAAor€ 8* dirpo^arov kolkov lkcto' irdvra ydpotmoj 

€K AtO? avQpCOlTOl yiVOHTKOfJL€V, oAA* €Tt 7ToAA<X 
K€KpV7TT0LL 9 TtoV at K€ OeXj] KCU icrOLUTlKa hd)G€l 770 

Zeus' ' o yd/o odv yeverjv dvhpwv dva<f>avS6v d^eAAct, 

7rdvro0€V ctSoficvos, itdvTt] 8' o ye cn/ftara <f>alva>v. 40 

aAAa 8e rot €/)G€t 777701/ St^daiaa creXrjvr) 

TrXrfivos dfi(f>OT€p(o0€v rj aurt/ca TreirXiqdvia' 

aAAa 8' dv€pxojJL€vo9, rork 8* a/c/Dfl vv/crt /ccAcucov 775 

TjeXios' rd 84 rot /cat dir* aXXo)v eWerat aAAa 

crrjfJLaTa /cat nepl wktI /cat rjfJLdTt, 7roir)cracr0cu. 45 

E/C€7TT€0 8£ TTpGnOV K€pd(OV €/C<ZT€/D0€ GcX'qVTJV. 

aXXore ydp r aXXrj p,w iniypafei eanepos atyXrj, 
aXXore 8' aAAotat popped K€p6<o<n GeXijvrjV 780 
evOvs deijofiei'rjv, at p,hs rplrrj, at Se rerdprri' 
rdcov /cat 7T€pl firjvos ifecrraoros K€ ttvQoio. 50 

XeTTTT] fJL€V KaOapiq T€ 7T€pl TpiTOV tfjJLCLp €OV<7(l 
€VOlOS K €17]' A€7rrq 0€ /Cat €V fJLOA epevurjs 

uveviiarLt] 9 Tta^uxyv 8c /cat dpLpXeirjCTi Kepalais 785 

rirparov €K rp(,rdroio <f>6<os dp,€V7)v6v e^ouaa 

f) voTto djJLpXwTCu f) vharos iyyvs iovros. 6fi 

€t 84 K aTT dfJL<f)OT€p(OV K€pd(OV, TpVTOV tf/JLCLp 

dyovcra, 

Jirjr* imvevaTd^r] p,rj0 9 virnotoaa <f>a€Lvrj 9 

dXX* opOal eK&repde Trepiyvdpmroiai /c€/oatat, 790 

icnripvoi k dvepbot K€Lvrjv p,erd vvktcl <f>4poivro. 

€t 8* avrcos opOrj /cat rerparov tffiap dyivet, 6C 

fj r dv ^tjLtcuvos 1 <ruvay€ipop,€Voio StSaovcot. 

« Verg. Oeorg. i. 424-435, Plin. N.H. xviii. 347 "Proxima 
sint iure lunae praesagia," etc. For this part of Aratus the 
reader should consult the whole of Plin. N.H. xviii. § 218-end. 
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shortens sail for fear of the morning sea. Sometimes 
the storm comes on the third day, sometimes on the 
fifth, but sometimes the evil comes all unforeseen. 
For not yet do we mortals know all from Zeus, but 
much still remains hidden, whereof, what he will, 
even hereafter will he reveal ; for openly he aids the 
race of men, manifesting himself on every side and 
showing signs on every hand. Some messages the 
Moon will convey with orb half-full as she waxes or 
wanes, others when full : others the Sun by warnings 
at dawn and again at the edge of night, and other 
hints from other source can be drawn for day and 
night. 

Scan first the horns on either side the Moon.° 
For with varying hue from time to time the evening 
paints her and of different shape are her horns at 
different times as the Moon is waxing — one form on 
the third day and other on the fourth. From them 
thou canst learn touching the month that is begun. 
If she is slender and clear about the third day, b she 
heralds calm : if slender and very ruddy, wind c ; but 
if thick and with blunted horns she show but a feeble 
light on the third and fourth night, her beams are 
blunted by the South wind or imminent rain. If on 
the third night neither horn nod forward or lean 
backward, if vertical they curve their tips on either 
side, winds from the West will follow that night. 
But if still with vertical crescent she bring the fourth 
day too, she gives warning of gathering storm. d 

b Theophr. De signis 51 ko\ b pels iinv rptratos &v \aixirpbs 

e Theophr. 12 iav fikv y irvp&drjs, irvevfjixiTibdri arjfjuilvei rbv 
fArjva, ib.v 8£ fo0c65i;s, &5aT(S)8r}. 

d Theophr. 38 xei/tt&i'ot & T ^ € • • . t6 arjX^viov £&v 6p0bv 
5 fj^XP 1 rerpdSos kclI el etiicvKKov, x €l M-6<r*i ^XP^ 8lxot6/jlov. 
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el 84 K€ oi K€pdcov to [iCTqopov €$ imvevrj, 
SeiSdxOcu jSopcco* ore 8' VTTTiarjcn,, votoXo. 795 
avrdp iirrjv rpvroayaav oXos mpl kvkXos iXiaorf 
Ttavrt] ipevOofievos, fidXa K€V rore xcfacpos 65 
fiel^ovi, 8' av xein&vi uvpayrepa <}>oivLaaot,To. 

1 S/C€7TT€0 8* €S 7tXt]0vV T€ Kal dfJL^OTCpOV 

TjfjLev aeijofievrjv 178* is K€pas aSOis lovaav, 800 

Kal oi em XP° L J) TeKfjualpeo fjurjvos iKaarov. 

irdvrq yap KaOapfj K€ fidX evSta rc/c/i^/oaco* 70 

noma 0 ipevdofjuanj SoKeeiv dvefju>io KeXevOovs" 

aXXodi 8* aAAo fJLeXaivofjLevr) hoKeeiv veroio. 

crrjfiara 8* oi /xaAa iraaiv iir jjfiacri irdvra rirvKrai' 805 

aXX 9 oaa fiev rpiTdrrj re reTaprairj re iriXovraL, 

/Wa^a SLxaiofJbivrjs, Si^aSo? ye fiev &XP LS €>7r * 

crrjfJLalvei hixopsqvov , drdp irdXiv €/c 8ixo[JLrjvov 
is Si^aSa <f>9ifjL€vrjv exerai 8e oi avriKa rerpds 
fjLrjvos aTTOixpiiivov , rfj 8c rpndTf) iinovros. 810 
el he k4 fitv irepl Trdcrav dXmai KVKXd>cr<ovrai 

7} Tpels T)€ SvO) 7T€pLK€LfJL€VaL Tj€ /it' OUT), 80 

Tfj p,€V Ifj dvifioto yaXrjvalrjs re hoKevew, 
j pv\y\rup,hrt) dvijiOLO, /jLapaivofievrj Si yaXijvrjs' ' 



° Theophr. 27 eVrt de o-^/xcta 4v ijXlw Kal ffeX^rQ tcL fiev 
yukXava tidaros ret 5' ipvOpd irvetifiaTos. iav 8e 6 fiels fiopelov 
6vtos 6p6bs eicr^/cr;, ft<f>vpoi elwdaatv itriirvelv Kal 6 fxty x € <-f^P^^S 
SiareXei. 6rav fxtv ij Kcpala {yi &vw) rod firjvbs eVi/ct/XTfl, (36pcios 
6 fJLeLs. 6rav 8e ij KarwOev vdrtos' 4av Si dpdbs Kal fj.7) kcl\us 
4yK€K\ifi4pos M^XP 4 "rerpddos Kal etiKVKXos etude x^A^f 64 " f^XP 1 
SixoiMTjvlas. arj/jLalvet fo<f><b8r)S /xev Cjv fl8(op t irvp&drjs 8e irvev/xa. 

b Theophr. 8 ws 5* atfrwj #x et Ka ^ ** € P^ T ^ v M-V va ^kwttop* 
SiXOTOfioucri yap at re irap<r4\rjvot Kal al 6yS6ai Kal al rerpdSes, Gxrre 
dirb povfirjvlas us air' apxys Set aKoireiv, /xerap&Wet ydp ws irl t£ 
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If her upper horn nod forward, 0 expect thou the 
North wind, but if it lean backward, the South. But 
when on the third day a complete halo, blushing red, 
encircles her, she foretells storm and, the fierier her 
blush, the fiercer the tempest. 

sScan her when full and when half-formed on 
either side of full, as she waxes from or wanes again 
to crescent form, and from her hue forecast each 
month. When quite bright her hue, forecast fair 
weather ; when ruddy, expect the rushing wind ; 
when dark stained with spots, look out for rain. 
But not for every day is appointed a separate sign, 6 
but the signs of the third and fourth day betoken 
the weather up to the half Moon; those of the 
half Moon up to full Moon ; and in turn the signs of 
the full Moon up to the waning half Moon; the 
signs of the half Moon are followed by those of the 
fourth day from the end of the waning month, and 
they in their turn by those of the third day of the 
new month. But if halos c encircle all the Moon, 
set triple or double about her or only single — with 
the single ring, expect wind or calm d ; when the ring 
is broken, wind 6 ; when faint and fading, calm ; 

woXif iv tq rerpdSi, ikv 8e ix-f} y iv T-fj 6y86r), el 8k irav aeki)v<p' 
dirb 8k irav<yeX-f}vov els dySdrjv <t>0tvovros t koL &tt6 ratjrrjs els rerpdSa, 
dirb 8k rerpdSos els ri\v vov/xrivtav. 

0 d\wij (#\ws), lit "threshing-floor." Seneca, N.Q. i. 2 
"coloris Varii circulum . . . hunc Graeci halo vocant, nos 
dicere coronam aptissime possumus . . . tales splendores 
Graeci areas vocaverunt, quia fere terendis frugibus destinata 
loca rotunda sunt. " 

* Theophr. 51 &\m 8k i&v ofxaXm *ayi} kclI fjLapavdfj, ebMav 
arifialvei. 

* Theophr. 31 al AXwes icepl r^v <reX^vrjv irvev/jLCLTibSeis 
fiaXXov f) irepl ijXiov' arnxalvovcn 8k irvev/xa payeiaai irepl &/j.<pu, 
koX J hv payjf Tafrry irvevfxa. 
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/' rat Svo 8' aV ^€i/xa>vi ntpiTpoyaoivro creXrjvrjv 8 
I iX€i£ova 8' av ;£€tjLtaji>a <f>4poL TpUXiKros aXojr], 

Kal jxaXXov pbeXavevaa, /cat el prjyvvaro fiaXXov. 

Kal ra fiev oiv inl jjl7)vl aeXrjvalrjs K€ ttvQolo, 
'HcAtoto 84 tol fieXdroj eKarepOev tovros. 

T^Xia) /cat fjLiiXXov ioiKora cnj/xara /cctrat, g 

afJL<f>OT€pOV hvVOVTl Kal €K 7T€pdrrjS OVLOVTL. 

\ jj/q ol ttolkIXXolto v4ov fidXXovros dpovpas 
! kvkXos, St evSiov KexprjfjLGvos rjfjuaTOs etrjs, 

firjSe ti arjfia <f>4poL, <f>alvoLTo 84 Xltos amdvrr\, 
\el 8' avrojs KaOapov \llv e^ot fiovXvaios (Zprj, $ 
\Svvol 8* av4<f>€Xos fiaXaKrjv viroSeleXos alyXrjv, 

Wat K€V €7T€pXOp,4vr)S TjOVS 40 9 V7T€v8l6S €L7). \ 

aAA' ovx omrore kolXos €€i86p,€Vo$ 7T€pLT4XXr), 
ovo ottot -aKTLVcov at fjLcv votov at 0€ poprja 
crx^dpicvaL fSaXXtoai, ra 8' afi 7repl pueaaa <f>a€lvr} 9 gj 
( aAAa 7rov r) vctolo Step^crat rj av4fioLO. 

K€7TT€0 0 , €L K€ TOL ai>yat V7T€LKO)G 7]€ALOL0 9 18 

avrov is t)4Xlov tov yap oKomal /cat a/otorar 

€t Tt ol TfTTOV 4p€v0os €7TLTp4x€l, otd T€ 7ToAA(X 

eXxopieuoiv V€(j>4<ov ipvOaiveTai aXXoOev aAAa, 85 
i) el nov fxeXavel' Kal tol tol puiv vSaTos eoro) 
or)p,ara fj,4XAovros, tol 8' ipevOea uavr aWftoto. 1< 
€t ye fjuiv dfJL<f>OT4poLS apLvSis KexprjfjLevos elrj, 

° Verg. O. i. 438 ff. "Sol quoque et exoriens et cum se 
condet in undas, Signa dabit ; solem certissima signa sequun- 
tur, Et quae mane refert et quae surgentibus astris. Ille 
ubi nascentem maculis variaverit ortum, Conditus in nubem, 
medioque refugerit orbe, Suspecti tibi sint imbres ; namque 
urguet ab alto Arboribusque satisque Notus pecorique 
sinister." 

6 Theophr. 50 ij\ios ixkv avi&v \afiirpbs Kal ^ Kav/mrtas koI 

0 Theophr. 50 kqX 8v6fievo$ ffXtos x«/uSvos els xaOapbv e68ieiv6s, 
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two rings girding the Moon forebode storm ; a triple 
halo would bring a greater storm, and greater still, 
if black, and more furious still, if the rings are 
broken. Such warnings for the month thou canst 
learn from the Moon. 

To the Sun's a march at East and West give heed. 
His hints give even more pertinent warning both at 
setting, and when he comes from below the verge. 
May not his orb, whenever thou desirest a # fair day, 
be variegated when first his arrows strike the earth, 
and may he wear no mark at all but shine stainless 
altogether. 6 If again thus all pure he be in the 
hour when the oxen are loosed, and set cloudless in 
the evening with gentle beam, he will still be at 
the coming dawn attended with fair weather. c 
But not so, when he rises with seemingly hollow 
disk, nor when his beams part to strike or North or 
South, while his centre is bright. But then in truth 
he journeys either through rain or through wind. d 

Scan closely, if his beams allow thee, the Sun 
himself, for scanning him is best, to see if either 
some blush run over him, as often he shows a blush or 
here or there, when he fares through trailing clouds, 
or if haply he is darkened. Let the dark stain be 
sign to thee of coming rain, and every blush be sign 
of wind. But if he is draped both black and red at 

iav yfii rats irporipais ijfUpais els fi^) KaOapbv ScSvkus 5 41- etidi&v. 
oOrw d& ASyXov. Kal iav x ei / JL ^t 0VT0 ^ V fl&rtf ye'vqrai els Ka0ap6v, 
eibieivbv. Verg. O. i. 458 ff. "At si cum referetque diem 
' condetque relatum, Lucidus orbis erit, frustra terrebere 
nimbis, Et claro silvas cernes Aquilone moveri." 

d Theophr. 26 Kal iav koTKos <palvrfrat 6 ffXtoj, dvifiov 4) VSoltos 
rb arifxeiov . . . iav al olktip€s al fUv wpbs fioppav, al 6i irpbs 
vbrov (Txlfavrai to&tov fit gov 6vtos /car' 6p0pot>, icoivbv tidaros Kal 
dvtfiov arifuUv kanv (Verg. O. i. 445 f.). Plin. N.H. xviii. 
342 ." Primumque a sole capimus praesagia," etc. 
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Kal K€V vhiOp <f>Op€Ol KCU V7T7JV€flV09 TCLVVOITO. 

el 8e ol rj dviovros rj avriKa Svofievoio 
aKTives owiojai Kal dfjL<f>* evl 7T€7r\rjOa>criv, 

rj 7TOT€ Kal V€(f>€(OV 7T€7TL€CrfJL€VOS Tj 6 y €£ rjOJ 

%J>X r ) TaL frapa wktos, rj e£ r)ovs errl vvktcl, 
vSarl kcv kcltiovti rraparpexoi rjpbara K€lVd. 
fJLr)8* ore ol oXlyq ve<f>eXr) 7rdpos dvreXXrjGiv, 
rr)v Se fier' aKrivmv Kexp^evos avros depOfj, 
dfJLvrjcrretP veroio. 7toXvs 8* ore ol rrepl kvkXos 
olov rrjKOfMeva) evaXlyKios evpvvrp-ax 
iTpcbrov dvepxofJbivoio, Kal dijs em fielov trjcrtv, 

,€v8l6s K€ (f>€pOLTO' Kal €* 7TOT€ ^€t/LtaTOS > d>pr) 

wXptfcrai Kandiv. drap vSaros rjfiepivoto 

ywopLevov KaromaOe 7repl ve<f>ea aKOTreecrOav 

Ka8 8r) Svofievov rerpapbfievos rjeXioio. 

rjv fiev V7TocrKidr)cri fjueXaivofjuevrj elicvla 

ryiXiov ve<f>eXr], ral 8* d[uf>i \xiv evOa Kal evOa 

aKTives fJiecrcrrjyvs iXiaaofievat, Sixdwvrai, 

r) r dv er els r)a> oKerraos KexpVfJievos etris. 

» s>> » * » 'J \ Of *' « ' 

€t 0 O fl€V aV€<p€AOS paHTOl poOV €07T€pLOU>, 

j ral 8c KarepxofJLevov ve<f>eXai Kal er* olxofievoio 
I 7TXrjoiat iorr^KOiGLV epevOees, ov ere pbdXa xp*l 

' aVpLOV Ov8* €7Tl WKtI 7T€pLTpOjJL€€LV V€TOLO* 

aXX' ottot rjeXloLO p,apaivop,€vr)crt,v dfioiai 
eijamvqs aKrlves drr* ovpavoOev ravvwvrai, 
olov dfjLaXSvvovraL ore aKvdrjai Kar Wv 
larapbevrj yairjs re Kal r)eXloLO aeXrjvrj. 



° Verg. O. i. 430 ff. " Hoc etiam emenso cum iam decedit 
Olympo, Profuerit meminisse magis ; nam saepe videmus 
Ipsius in vultu varios errare colores : Caeruleus pluviam 
denuntiat, igneus Euros; Sin maculae incipient rutilo im- 
miscerier igni, Omnia turn pariter vento nimbisque videbis 
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once, he will bring rain and will strain beneath the 
wind.* But if the rays of the rising or setting Sun 
converge and crowd on one spot, or if he go from 
night to dawn, or from dawn to night, closely beset 
with clouds, those days will run in company with 
rushing rain. Nor be thou heedless of rain, what 
time before him rises a thin mist, after which the 
Sun himself ascends with scanty beams. 6 But when 
a broad belt of mist seems to melt and widen before 
the rising Sun and anon narrows to less, fair will be 
his course, and fair too, if in the season of winter his 
hue wax wan at eventide.* But for to-morrow's 
rain face the setting Sun and scan the clouds. If a 
darkening cloud overshadow the Sun and if around 
that cloud the beams that wheel between the Sun 
and it part to either side of the cloud, thou shalt 
still need shelter for the dawn. d But if without a 
cloud he dip in the western ocean, and as he is 
sinking, or still when he is gone, the clouds stand 
near him blushing red, neither on the morrow 
nor in the night needst thou be over-fearful of 
rain. But fear the coming rain when on a sudden 
the Suns rays seem to thin and pale • — just as they 
often fade when the Moon overshadows them, what 
time she stands straight between the earth and 

Fervere. non ilia quisquam me nocte per altum Ire neque 
ab terra moneat convellere funem " ; cf. Theophr. 27. 

6 Verg. O. i. 446 ff. " ubi pallida surget Tithoni croceum 
linquens Aurora cubile,.Heu male turn mitis defendet pam- 
pinus uvas." 

0 Theophr. 50 Kal iav SiWv x €l ^ VOi &xpb* Vi c&Slav 
arjfAalvei. 

d Theophr. 11 Kal iav KarafepofjJvov tov ij\lov v<pl<rrrjrai 
v£<pos i><f>' off iav axlfavTcu al derives, x €l f JL€ P lv ^ v T ^ (ryjjLeiov. 

• Theophr. 13 Kal &rav avl<rx 0VT °s T °v ijMov al avyal olov 
iK^elwovros xP&f JM t<nC uffLV t 05aros <njfjL€iop, 
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ovS 9 , ore ol hriypvTi <f>avrjfi€vaL tjwOl irpo 

(fxilvovrcu v€<}>£\ai iirepevQies aXAoOev aXXcu, 131 

dppavroi yivovrai irf r) pan Keivto dpovpai. 

fJLTjS 9 aVTCUS, €T €OVTl TT€pT)V OTTOTe 7TpOTa8€lGCU 

CLKTives <f>aivovrai hriaicuoi rju>9i 7rp6, 870 
vSaros rj avefJLOLo KarouropLcvov AeAadccrOai. 

dAA' €L fJL€V K€LVaL fJioXAoV KV€<f>aOS <f)Op€OLVTO 14( 
OLKT LV€S 9 ftdAAoV K€V €</)' vSdTl (77) fiaivOL€V' 

el 8' SAlyos ravvoLTO nepl 8v6<f>os aicrivecraiv, 

olov 7rov /xaAa/cax ve<f>eAai (fyopeovcrt /xaAtora, 875 

r) t av €7T€pxop>evot,o 7r€pi8vo<f)€OiVT 9 dvdflOLO. 

ov8£ p,€V rjeAiov crxeSoOev fJueXavevcrai aAcuat 145 

evSiof daaorepac he /cat a<rrep,<f>es fjueAavevaai 

jjloXXov x^tfiepuu* 8vo 8' av ^aA€7rc5T€/>at etev. 

S/C€7TT€o 8* rj dviovros r) avTiKa Svofjuevoio, 880 
et itov oi v€</>€(ov rd 7rapfjXia KU<Ar)crKOVTCu 
rj votov r)e ftoprjos epevOerai r) eKarepOev, 150 
p/r]S* ovto) aKomrjv ravrrjv dpLevrjva <f>vXdcra€iv. 
ov ydp, or 9 djjL<f>OT€p<o0ev ofjbov 7repl [xiaaov 

k*Xpv<jiv I 
rjeXiov K€ivai v€<f>dAoa, oyeSov d)K€avoto, 335 
ylverat dfjupoXlr) SioOev ^et/xcavos 1 lovros, 
ei y€ fxev €K {Sopeao pui otrj <f>oivicrcroiTO, 15* 

€K poped) TTVOlds K€ <f>4pOL, VOTVf] 8e VOTOLO, 

r) Kal itov paOdfjLiyyes imTpoxococr* veroio. 

^crnepiois Kal puaXXov imTpeTre crqp,acri rovrois' 890 
icrrrtpoQev yap ojjlcos orj/JbalveTaL i/jifieves aUi. 

0 Cicero ap. Priscian. x. 11 "Utcum Luna means Hype- 
rionis officit orbi, Stinguuntur radii caeca caligine tecti. " 

6 Theophr. 10 iidaros pAv odv arjfxeia t& roiavra Sokci thai. 
ivapytaraTov pjkv otiv rb iwdipdv, &rav irpb i]\Lov &vaTo\rjs (paljrqrcu 
itncpoLvLcnjov (rrifieiov ij y&p avdrj/xepLvdv iiriffrjpuUveL 4) rpiu/v 
T)fX€pG)v ws ivl rb iroXt/. 
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Sun ° : nor are the fields unwetted on that day, when 
before the dawn, as the Sun delays to shine, reddish 
clouds appear here or there. 6 Be not heedless either 
of wind or rain c to come, when, while the Sun is still 
below the verge, his precursor beams shine shadowy 
in the dawn. The more those beams are borne in 
shadow, the surer sign they give of rain, but if but 
faint the dusk that veils his beams, like a soft mist 
of vapour, that veil of dusk portends wind. Nor are i 
dark halos d near the Sun signs of fair weather : | 
when nearer the Sun and dark without relief, they > 
portend greater storms : if there are two rings, they 
will herald tempests fiercer still. 

Mark as the Sun is rising or setting, whether the 
clouds, called parhelia/ blush (on South or North or 
both), nor make the observation in careless mood. 
For when on both 7 sides at once those clouds gird 
the Sun, low down upon the horizon, there is no 
lingering of the storm that comes from Zeus. But 
if only one shine purple to the North, from the 
North will it bring the blast; Jf in the South, from 
the South ; or down pour the pattering raindrops.^ 

With even greater care mark those signals when 
in the West, for from the West the warnings are 
given ever with equal and unfailing certainty. 

9 Theophr. 11 Kal 4dv 4 k vetpcXQv dvixv> vdarucdv, Kal 4dv 
&KTives dvlaxovros dvarelvuxri irplv dvaretXcu, Koivbv tidaros 
aijfieiov Kai dv4p.ov. 

d Theophr. 22 Kal dtAws al fiiXaivai i/8aTuc6v, Kal fiaXXov al 
BeiXrjs. 

e So-called " mock suns," " imagines solis " (Seneca, N.Q. 

i. ii). 

/ Theophr. 22 lav irapijXtot Stfo yiviavrai^ Kal 6 pkv vorbOev, 6 
6& poppadeir, Kal AXws tyua, tidwp did rax^wv <rrifmlvov<n ; cf. 
Seneca, N.Q. i. 12. 

9 Theophr. 29 irap^Xios 6ir60ev av 5, ^ dvtpjov ari/jLalvei. 
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2k€77T€0 KOI *ATNHN. Tj fJL€V T 6Xly7) eiKVLa 161 

dyXvi fioppabq vtto KapKuva) rjyqXd^er 

dfJL<f>l 84 fiiv ovo \e7Trd <f>a€iv6fJL€VOL <j>op4ovrai 

d<rr4pes, ovre n ttoXXov aVqo/oot, ovre fidX iyyvs, 89f 

dXX 9 oaaov re /xaAtora irvyovmov oucracrdar 

ets p>€V Trap j3op4ao' vorcp 8* €7rt/C€/cAtrat aXXos. 16* 

Kai rol fi€V KaXeovrai onoi* fiecrcrq 84 re <S>drvr]. 

rjr€ Kai iija7rivr)s Trdvrr\ Atos" evSioajvros 

ylv€T d<f>avros oXrj' rol 8* dfJL<f>OT€po)0€V lovres 90£ 

dcrrepes aXXtfXaiv avrocrxeSov IvSdXXovrai,' 

ovk SXlyw x€tfta)j>i tot€ KXvt,ovrai dpovpcu. 170 

€t 8e fjLeXaivqTCU, rol 8' clvtIk ioiKores oxtiv 

dcrrepes dfufrorepoi, 7T€pl x vSart crrjfjLCuvoicv. 

€1 8' 6 [A€V €K pOp€(X) Q>drV7]S dfJL€VT]vd <f>CL€WOl 90S 

Xeirrov i7raxXva)v, votios 8' "Ovos dyXads etrj, 
SetSe^at dvejMOLO vorov ftopeaj 8e pudXa xprj 17$ 
€jjL7raXiv dxXvoevTL <f>a€ivopi4vcp re 8ok€V€Lv. 

Hrjfjba 84 tol dvejjLOLO Kai ol8alvovaa OaXaaaa 
yw4(jQa) Kai fJLaKpov in* alyiaXol ftoocovres, 910 
a/crat r eiraAwn o7fbr evotot rjxrjecraai \ 
ylvovrai, Kopv</>al re fiowfievai ovpeos a/c/oat. 18 0 

at o av €m grjprjv or epwoios ov Kara Koojxov 
i£ oAo? epxrjrai (fxjovrj TrepvnoXXd XeXrjKats, 
KiwfJi4vov K€ OdXaacrav virep <f>op4oiT 9 dv4px>Lo. 915 
Kai 7TOT€ Kai /C€7r^ot, 07TOT* €v8lol 7ror4ovrai, 
dvrla fjL€XX6vT<ji)v dv4p.aw elXrjSd <f>4povr at. 185 
TToXXaKi, 8' ay/owxSes" vrjcrcrat, fj elvaXlSwai 



° Cicero ap. Priscian. xvi. 16 and xviii. 172 "Astautem 
tenui quae eandet lumine Phatne." 

6 Praesepe ; Theophr. 23 4v r<£ Kaptclvip Mo dories dab, el 
kcl\ov[jjevoi 6voi, &p t6 fiera^u t6 ve<f>4\iov i] ipdrvri KaXovfitrri. 
touto fop £o<l>Q8e$ ylvrp-at, vdartKdu. Plin. N.H. xviii. 353. 
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Watch, too, the Manger. a Like a faint mist in 
the North it plays the guide beneath Cancer. 
Around it are borne two faintly gleaming stars, not 
far apart nor very near but distant to the view a 
cubit's length, one on the North, while the other 
looks towards the South. They are called the 
Asses, and between them is the Manger. 6 On a 
sudden, when all the sky is clear, the Manger 
wholly disappears, while the stars that go on either 
side seem nearer drawn to one another : not slight 
then is the storm with which the fields are deluged. 
If the Manger darken e and both stars remain un- 
altered, - they herald rain. But if the Ass to the 
North of the Manger shine feebly through a faint 
mist, while the Southern Ass is gleaming bright, 
expect wind from the South : but if in turn the 
Southern Ass is cloudy and the Northern bright, 
watch for the North wind. 

A sign of wind be the swelling sea, d the far 
sounding beach, the sea-crags when in calm they 
echo, and the moaning of the mountain crests. 

When, too, the heron 6 in disordered flight comes 
landward from the sea with many a scream, he is 
precursor of the gale at sea. Anon, too, the stormy 
petrels when they flit in calm, move in companies to 
face the coming winds. Oft before a gale the wild 

• Theophr. 43 i) rod 6vov <p&Tvri el (tvpI<ttclt(u Kal fo<pepa 
ylverai, x €l / x< ^ va vtin-alvei. 

d Verg. G. i. 356 ff. ; Theophr. 29 6d\aa<ra otdovaa, Kal 
amal poQacu Kal alyt.a\ds r)X&v dve/jLibdr/s ; cf. 31 ; Cic. De div. 
i. 8; Plin. N.H. xviii. 359 f. 

• Theophr. 28 aXOviai Kal vrjrrai. Kal Aypiai Kal rtdaaal tidwp 
fiev ayfJLalvovai dv6fuvai t irTepvyl^ovaaL de (Lvefwv. ol k4tt<Pol 
evdlas ofivrjs Sttoi av TreWuvrai Avefiov irpo<rr)fjLalvov<n. . . . ipwdtbs 
dird daXdrrrfs verbfievos Kal fio&v irvetfuiTos (rrifitibv ion, Kal 8\(os 
powv fUya dvepuidrjs. 
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atOviai ^cpcrata Tivdaaovrat Trrepvyzaow 
rj v€(f>4Xrj op€Os firjKVvcTai iv Kopvcfrfjaiv. 92 
TjSrj /cat 7ra7T7rot, Xeutcfjs yrjpciov aKavdrjs, 
(rrjfi iyivovr dve/JLOv, Kaxf>rjs dXds oTmore 7rqAAot 19 
aKpov imnXaxoai, rd jjl€V Tripos, aAAa 8' omaao). 
Kat Odpeos fipovrai re /cat dorpomaX evdev tcodiv, 

G/OeV €7T€pXOIJi€VOlO TT€pi<JKOTT€€lV dW/ZOtO. 92i 

/cat Std vvktgl jjueXawav or' dardpes diddcodiv 
rap<f>€a, rol 8' omOev pvfiol VTroXevKalvcovrai, W 
SetSe'^flat kgwois avrrjv 686v ipxofievoLo 
7TV€Vfiaros' rjv Se /cat aAAot evavrioi dtacrcoow, 
aXXoi 8' i£ dXXcov fiepecov, tot€ 8rj 7r€<f>vXa£o 930 
iravToLcov dveficov, ot r aKpiroi elai fjudXiara, 
aKpiTa Se TTvelovaiv £tt dvhpdai TeKfirfpacrdai. 20G 

Avrdp or i£ evpoio /cat €K votov do^paTrrrjaiv, 
dXXore 8' €/c ^€(f>vpoLo, /cat oAAotc nap popeao, 
8rj tot€ tis neXdyei tvi SctStc vavriXos dvqp, 935 
fjLrj jjllv rfj fiev exjj iriXayos rfj 8' e/c Ato? vScop- 
vSaTL yap TocrcratSe 7re/>t crT€p07ral (f>op4ovrai. 206 
7roAAa/ct 8' ipxofievwv vctcop v4<f>€a npoirdpoiQev \ 
ota /xaAtora ttokolgw ioiKora IvSdXXovrai, 



. 0 Theophr. 34 xpds Kopvtpijs 6povs bicbOev $lp ve<p4\rj jjl-qkup ijtcu, 
rai/rfl dfe^os Trpeuffetrcu ; c/. Theophr. 45. 

6 Theophr. 37 Olv iv rjj OaXdrrrf irdinroi <f>4p(OPTai iroWol oi 
ytv6fM€V0L dirb t&p &Kav0Qv 9 &P€/xoi> <jr)/xaLvovcnv foeffdou /xtyav. 
Verg. G. i. 368 f. 4 4 Saepe levem paleam et frondes volitare 
caducas, Aut summa nantes in aqua coiludere plumas." 

° Theophr. 32 Bipovs 50ev Slv darpairal ical pporral ylvcarrcu, 
ivrcvdev rrpe^fiaTa ylverai laxvpd' ibv fikv <r<p68pa koU l(rxypbv 
derpdiTTri, OoLttov koI <r<f>odp6r€pov irpe6<rov<rip t ikv d' Tjp^fxa Kcd 
fiav ws, kolt 6\lyop. 

d Theophr. 13 d&ripes iroWol biq-rrovres Hdaros $ Tvetifiaros, 
Kal 60ev hp 5i^ttw<tiv, 4vt€v$cp t6 xvevfia 4) t6 Qtop; 34 ol 
KO/xrjTcu &<TTtp€S ws t& ttoXXA TrpetifjMTa <rrjfxalpov<riP ; 37 6$€v 
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ducks or sea-wheeling gulls beat their wings on the 
shore, or a cloud is lengthwise resting on the 
mountain peaks.* Marked, too, ere now as sign of 
wind have been the withered petals, the down of 
the white thistle, 6 when they abundant float, some 
in front and others behind, on the surface of the 
silent sea. 

From the quarter whence come the peals of 
summer thunder 6 and the lightning flash, thence 
expect the onset of the gale. When through the 
dark night shooting stars d fly thick and their track 
behind is white, expect a wind coming in the same 
path. If other shooting stars confront them and 
others from other quarters dart, then be on thy 
guard for winds from every quarter — winds, which 
beyond all else are hard to judge, and blow beyond 
man's power to predict. 

But when from East and South the lightnings 
flash/ and again from the West and anon from the 
North, verily then the sailor on the sea fears to be 
caught at once by the waves beneath and the rain 
from heaven. For such lightnings herald rain. Often 
before the coming rain fleece-like clouds appear or 

hv dartpes dig.TT(a<ri iroWoi, dve/xov ivrevdcv Olv bk iravTa- 
x66ev ofiolcos, iroAAd irpetinaTa arffxaLpovat. Verg. G. i. 365 ff. 
44 Saepe etiam Stellas, vento impendente, videbis Praecipites 
caelo labi, noctisque per umbram Flammarum longos a 
tergo albescere tractus. 

* Theophr. 21 &<TTpairal 5t idv ye •Ka.vTo.xbQ^v ytvwvTai, vdaros 
Slv ij &v£/j.ov <njfM€iov. Verg. G. i. 370 ff. 44 At Boreae de parte 
trucis cum fulminat, et cum Eurique Zephyrique tonat 
domus, omnia plenis Rura natant fossis, atque omnis navita 
ponto, Humida vela legit." 

•t Theophr. 13 8rav v€<f>£\ai tt6kois ipLwv Hfioiai &<riv t tidwp 
ffrifialvci. Varro Atac. ap. Serv. on Verg. G. i. 397 4 4 nubes 
<ceu> vellera lanae Stabunt"; cf. Verg. I.e. 
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rj SiSvfirj €£axj€ Sta fieyav ovpavov Ipis, 940 
r) /cat 7tov tis dXcua jJueXaivoixevrjv c^et dorrjp. 

IIoAAafct At/zvatat fj ctixfAtat opvides 210 
dnXrjarrov k\v£ovtcli evU/xevai vSareaoiv, 
rj Xifjivrjv tripi Srjda xcAtSoVes" dtcaovrau, 
yaardpL Txnrrovuai aureus €iXvp,€vov vSwp, 945 
•i) fidXXov SctAat yeveai, vSpoicriv oveiap, 
avrodev i£ vSaros narepes /?ooa>crt yvplvaiv, 215 
77 Tpv£ei opdpwov ip7)\xaLr\ SXoXvycbv, 
rj ttov /cat Aa/C€/w£a Trap 9 r)'iovL 7Tpovxovarrj 
X^ifiaros ipxofievov X*P GC 9 virdrvipe Kopwvrj, 950 
rj ttov /cat 7TorafioXo i^d^/aro /x€^pt/-frap' aKpovs 
gjjjlovs e/c K€<f>aXr)s, rj /cat jxdXa ndaa KoXvfifiq., 220 
^ 7toAA^ brpe^erat 77a/)' uScup rrax^a Kpw£ovaa. 

Kat ySiJes* Tot irdpos vharos evhloio 
ovpavov €ioavi86vT€S an alBipos wo<f>pr]cavTO' 955 
/cat KoiXrjs jjLvp/JLrjKes oxfjs <Z>ea navra 
Oaocrov dvrjvdyKavro' /cat dOpooi <b<f>0€V lovXoi 225 

T€LX^I dv4p7TOVT€S, KOL 7rAa£o/Z€VOt CKO)XrjK€S 

k€lvol, tovs KaXeovoi ^Xaivrjs €VT€pa yairjs. 



a Theophr. 22 i&p re iroXXai tpides yivuvrai, ar/fialvei tidwp 4 
iirl toXij. b Cf. Theophr. I.e. fiXws al fiiXaivai vdariKfo. 

c Theophr. 15 6ppi0es Xov6/iepoi fify <ol ?> iv OSart piovpres 
v8u)p ij xei/K&J'as arifjudvovffi. Varro Atac. ap. Serv. Verg. O. 
i. 375 " Turn liceat pelagi volucres tardaeque paludis Cernere 
inexpleto studio certare lavandi Et velut insolitum pennis 
infundere rorem " ; cf. Verg. i. 383 ff. ; Plin. N.H. xviii. 362. 

d Varro Atac. I.e. = Verg. G. i. 377 "Aut arguta lacus 
circumvolitavit hirundo. " 

* Theophr. 15 xeXtdAycs T V yc^rpi njTrrovffat r&s XL/xvas vdcop % 

GT)fialvOVGl. 

* Theophr. 15 fidrpaxoi fiaXXop $6optcs a-rjfxalvovcnv tidwp. 
Cic. De div. i. 9 ; Verg. O. i. 378. 

1 Theophr. 42 dXoXvy&p $dov<ra {ibvy &Kpupias (early morn) 
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a double rainbow ° girds the wide sky or some star 
is ringed with darkening halo. b — 
Often the birds c of lake or sea insatiably dive and 
plunge in the water, or around the mere for long the 
swallows d dart, smiting with their breasts the rippling 
water,* or more hapless tribes, a boon to watersnakes, 
the fathers' of the tadpoles croak from the lake 
itself, or the lonely tree-frog ^ drones his matin lay, 
or by jutting bank the chattering crow h stalks on 
the dry land before the coming storm, or it may be 
dips from head to shoulder in the river, or even 
dives completely, or hoarsely cawing ruffles it beside 
the water. 

And ere now before rain from the sky, the oxen * 
gazing heavenward have been seen to sniff the air, 
and the ants* from their hollow nests bring up in 
haste all their eggs, and in swarms the centipedes * 
are seen to climb the walls, and wandering forth 
crawl those worms that men call dark earth's in- 

XcifUpiov ; cf. Theophr. 15 6 yXwpbs parpaxos M d4v8pov qtitav 
tidwp ar/imivei. According to one interpretation in the schol. 
the dXoXvy&v is "a bird like a turtle-dove " (Tpvytiv). Cic. 
De div. i. 8 translates it by acredula, apparently = owl. In 
Theocr. vii. 139 6\o\vyu>v is now taken to be the tree-frog 
(green frog), not, as some supposed, the nightingale. 

* Theophr. 16, Cic. De div. i. 8 Fuscaque non nunquam 
cursans per litora cornix Demersit caput et fluctum cervice 
recepit"; Verg. G. 388 f. " Turn cornix plena pluviam vocat 
improba voce Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena." 

' Varro Atac. I.e. "Et bos suspiciens caelum, mirabile 
visu, Naribus aerium patulis decerpsit odorem"; cf. Cic. 
De div. i. 9 ; Verg. G. i. 3T5 f. 

* Theophr. 22 /xvp/xrjKes 4v KolXy x w P*V T & iicQipwrtr 
4k ttjs fxvpfxrjKids 4x1 rb v\f/rj\6if xwpfoi', tidwp <rr)naLvov<riVj 4kv bk 
KaTa<f>4pw<riv 9 eihlav. Verg. G. i. 379 f. "Saepius et tectis 
penetralibus extulit ova Angustum formica terens iter." 

* Theophr. 19 tovhoi 7ro\Xoi xpbs rolxov tpirovtes i/SariKbv. 
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Kal ndal 8pvi0€S, ral aXeKTOpos iijeyevovro, 960 

€$ i<f>0€ipi<T(jairro Kal €Kpa>£av /xaAa (frcovfj, 

otov re oraXdov t/fo<f>€€L em vhan vStop. 230 

A17 7TOT6 /cat yeveal KopaKwv /cat ^vAa /coAottov 
vSaros ipxpficvoio Atos 7ra/>a o^/Lt' iyevovro, 
<f>aLv6jJLevoL dyeXrjSd /cat ipr)K€UUiv ojjlolov 9^5 
(fyOeyijd/JLCvoi. /cat 7rou KopaKes 8lovs oraAay/xovs" 
<f>wvfj ifiLfirja'avTo ovv vSaros ep^o/xcVoto* 235 
17 7tot€ /cat Kp<I>£avT€ Papeirj Starra/a <f>a)vfj 

fMCLKpOV i7TLppOL^€V(JL TLVO^djJL€VOL 7TT€pd TTVKvd ' 

/cat vrjacrcu oiKovpol V7ra>p6<f>ioi re koXoloI 970 

ipXOfievoi Kara yetcra rwdaoovrai irrepvyeaaiv , 

*)} €7rt /cu/xa 8lwk€1 ipa)8ios 6£v XeXrjKws. 240 

Ta)v rot jxrjSev diroffkryrov TT€<f>vXayp,4vcp vScop 
ywiodu)' /x^S' €t /c€V €77t ttX4ov Tj€ 7rdpOL0€V 
SaKVwoiv [iviai /cat at/xaToy t/xet/xovrat, 975 

*)) Al^VOtO jJbVK7JT€9 dy€lp(X)VTCU 7T€pl jJ,v£oLV 

vvktgl Kara OKOTlrjv p,rj8' rjv vtt6 ^ct/xaTOS 1 a>pnqv 245 
Au;p>a>i> <£AAot€ fiev re <f>dos Kara koo/jlov opcoprj, 
aXXoT€ 8* dtcawaLV arro <f>X6y€S rjvre Kov<f)ai \ 
7TOjJL<f>6Xvy€S , jjltjS* €t K€v erf avro<f>i /juapfialpwatv 980 
aKTives, firjS 9 rjv Oepeos fieya 7re7rra/xei>oto < 

0 Theophr. 42 7^5 tvrepa xoWd <f>aiv6fieva x^tfjuova <rrjfialvei. 

b Theophr. 17 fiXus de 6pvi0es Kal d\€KTpv6v€s <f>0€tpit6fievoL 
{fdariKbv (rrj/xeiov Kal 6rav /xi/jluvtcli v8up ws $ov. 

c Theophr. 16 /t6pa£ woXXas /j.era^d\\€iv eia>0a>5 <puvas ro&ruv 
idv raxi' Sis Qdiyi-rjrai Kal iirippoL^ari Kal rivdi-ri rd wrepd, ffSwp 
(Tt)ixalv€L. Kal idv verwv 6vtujv 7roXX&s fiera^dWy <p<ovds . . . Kal 
idv re evdLas idv rc ttdaros 6vtos fufirp-aL ry <t>o)vrj otov <rraXay/Koi/s, 
fidwp (TTffialvei. idv re k 6 paxes idv rt koXoloI &v<a irirwvTat 
Kal UpaKlfaeiv, tidtap <nmalvov(ri ; cf. Verg. G. i. 381 f. J 

d Theophr. 18 Kal ij vy\rra tffiepos idv vino vera virb rd 
yeT<ra diroirTepvyi£r}Tai 9 tidwp arifialvci, 6/xoiw 5i Kal koXoioI Kal 
d\cKTpv6v€s 9 idv re iirl \L/ulvt} f} daXdrry diroirr€pvylf<a*Tai f un 
vrjTTa tidwp <njfialv€i. Kal ipwSids 6p0ptov QOeyybfJwos tidtap Ij 
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testines a (earthworms). Tame fowl 6 with father 
Chanticleer well preen their plumes and cluck aloud 
with voice like noise of water dripping upon water. 

Ere now, too, the generations of crows e and tribes 
of jackdaws have been a sign of rain to come from 
Zeus, when they appear in flocks and screech like 
hawks. Crows, too, imitate with their note the 
heavy splash of clashing rain, or after twice croaking 
deeply they raise a loud whirring with frequent 
flapping of their wings, and ducks * of the homestead 
and jackdaws which haunt the roof seek cover under 
the eaves and clap their wings, or seaward flies the 
heron with shrill screams. 

Slight not aught of these things when on thy guard 
for rain, and heed the warning, if beyond their wont 
the midges e sting and are fain for blood, or if on a 
misty night snuff gather on the nozzle of the lamp/ 
or if in winter s season the flame of the lamp now 
rise steadily and anon sparks fly fast from it, like 
light bubbles, or if on the light itself there dart 
quivering rays, or if in height of summer the 

irvev/w <T7ifM.lv ei. Kal iav iirl OdXarrav xeT6/*«'os /Sop /xiXXov 
Hdaros tnifieiw 4) Trvetjfxaros Kal flXws po&v dve/xCodes ; cf. Verg. 
O. i. 363 f. "notasque paludes Deserit atque altam supra 
volat ardea nubem. " 

* Theophr. 23 Kal rd 5tj/j.6<tlop t6 vepl ras jxvlas \cy6ftcvov 
dXridis' Srav yap b&Kvoxri <r<f>6dpa 9 fidaros <nj/i€tov. 

f Verg. G. i. 390 ff. " Ne nocturna quidem carpentes 
nsa puellae Nescivere hiemem, testa cum ardente viderent 
intilkre oleum et putris concrescere fungos. " Theophr. 14 
ol fi^Kr/res iav vbrua Odwp (njfxaivovcri, crrj/xaLpovaL 6i xal 
Avcfiov Kara \byov Cot av Ixuxii ir\f)0ovs Kal fieyi$ovs, fffxiKpol 
6i Kal Kcyxpwdeis Kal Xajnrpol tidwp Kal dye/xov. Kal &rav 
Xew&vos tt}v <f>\6ya (6 Xifyvos) airtady diaXurwv otov xofx<f>6\vyas 9 
OSaros <njfieiov t Kal iav Trr/duxriv al aKTives iv* airrbv Kal iav 
aTcivBijpcs iirtyivwvTai ; 34 /niki/rcs M \$x vov v&nov trvevfw, ij 
HSwp arj/xalvovaiv. 
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vrjacLLOi opviOes €7raa<rvr€poi ^opcoovrat. 250 
firjSe av y rj x^P 7 !^ V* TpLirohos Trvpi^rew, 
amvdrjpes St 9 ecotji rripi ttX4ov€s> XeXaOiddac 
fjLTjSe Kara cnroSirjv oiror dvOpaKO? aldo/xivoLO 985 

XdjJb7T7jTaL 7T€pL (rrjjMLT ioiKOTd K€yXp€lOl<JlV , 

aAA* em /cat rd 86k€V€ 7T€pLaK07r4o)V veroio. 265 

Et ye fiat rjcpoeacra irapk^ opeos jxeydXoio 
iwdfieva relvrjrai vc^dXrj, a/cpat 8c koXcdvcli 
^atvanrat Kadapai, jxdXa K€V toG* wrevSios etqs. 990 
e^Sto? k euqs /cat ore nXarios napa ttovtov 
(fxiivrjTai ^a/LtaAi7 V€<f>€Xr), /xrjS' vif/odi Kvprj, 260 
dAA' avrov rrXarapuovi 7rapa^Atj8^Tat ofjuolrj. 

S/C67TTCO 8' €v8lOS fJL€V €0)V €7TL X^ip^LTi flCiXXoV, 

is 8c yaXrjvairjv X€t/aa>vo0€i>. €$ 8c jxdXa xp*l 995 ' 

is Odrvrjv opdav, rrjv KapKivos a/x^teAtacret, 
npcbra Kadaipo/Mevrjv Trdcrqs xmevepdev ofiixXrjS' 265 
K€Lvrj yap <f>0LvovTi KaQaLp€T<u iv ^ct/LwSvt. 

Kat <f>X6y€9 y\<jvxio>i> Xvyyow /cat wtcrepirj yXavi; 
rjcrvxov deiSovoa fiapaivofievov ^et/xaivos' ioco 
yiviada) Tot OTj/za, /cat rjcrvx a 7rot/ctAAoucra 
a>pTy €i/ €<r7r€plrj Kpd>£j] 7ToXv<f>a)va Kopcbvrj' 270 
#cat KopaKcs jxovvol fiev iprj/Jiaioi fiootovres ^ 

SltHJaKlS, aVTOLp €7T€ITCL JJL€T ddpOOL KtKXrjyOVTCS* 

irXeiorepoi 8* dyeXrjSov, iirriv koltolo [idScovrcu, 1005 



0 Theophr. 19 x^ r /x* <nrivdr)pl£ov<ra naura ireplTrXcw tidaros 

<T7ffl€lOV. 

b Theophr. 25 0a<ri 5^ rtves *ai eZ iv Avdpal-i Xa/axpA xAXafa 
iTTi<f>alprjrai 9 xdXafa? Trpoarj/jxtlvew ws tA roXXd ' ^Ap 5£ dxrirep 
ictyxpoi fUKpol Xa/xirpol 7roXXof, dvifiov fxtv 6vtos e&dlav, /a^ 
avipuov Vdwp f) Avefiov ; c/. 42. 

• Theophr. 51 "OXv^iros 5£ Kai "Adm koX flXws tA dpi; tA 
jfjixavTiKb. Srav rAs Kopvcpas k adapts i\ IUi(riv * cMl&v <T7ffialv€L. Kal 
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island birds are borne in crowding companies. Be 
not heedless of the pot a or tripod on the fire, if 
many sparks encircle it, nor heedless when in 
the ashes of blazing coal* there gleam spots like 
millet seed, but scan those too when seeking signs 
of rain. 

But if a misty cloud c be stretched along the base 
of a high hill, while the upper peaks shine clear, 
very bright will be the sky. Fair weather, too, 
shalt thou have, when by the sea-verge is seen a 
cloud low on the ground, never reaching a height, 
but penned there like a flat reef of rock. 

Seek in calm for signs of storms, and in storm for 
signs of calm. Scan well the Manger, d whereby 
wheels the Crab, when first it is freed of every 
covering cloud. For its clearing marks the waning 
tempest. 

Take for sign of storm abating the steady-burning 
flame of the lamp,* the gentle hooting of the owl 
at night/ and the crow 9 if with gentle varying note 
she caw at eventide, and the rooks, A when singly 
they utter two lonely notes followed by frequent 
rapid screams, and when in fuller company they 

brav rd vi<fyr\ irpbs r$\v OdXaaaav aMjv irapafavif&Q, eddieivdv ; cf. 
Verg. O. i. 401. 

d Theophr. 51 i) rod 6vov <f>drvq 6t€ Slv icaOapb xal \afiirp& 
(palvrp-ai, €&5ietv6v* 

• Theophr. 54 Xi^os X €l l J '^ vos Kaid/xevos rjcvxeuos c&dLav 
cnj/xaluei. 

f Theophr. 52 y\avi- Tjevxcuov <f>dcyyofi£vri 4v x^uvi ctidtav 
TrpocrTj/xaLuet' nal vtiicTwp x €l / JL & vos V (rv X a ^ 0P #5ou<ra. Verg. O. 
i. 402 f. "Solis et occasum servans de culmine summo 
Nequiquam seros exercet noctua cantus." 

9 Theophr. 53 KOpwp-rj twdev eMds idv tcpdj-y rpls, ctidLav, koI 
i<Tir4pas x €l l x & vo s V (rv X <a ^ 0V $dou<ra. 

h Theophr. 52 *6pa£ 5£ fxbvos pJkv rjffvxcuov Kpdfav, KaX iav 
rpls Kp&ZVi tovto woXK&kis Kpd£y t e&Sieivds. 
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<f>ct)i>rj$ eprnXeLoi* x a ^P €lv K * TL S ouaacuro, 

ota rd p,kv jSodcocri Xiyaivofievoiaiv dfiola, 275 

iroXXa Se 8ev8p€LOLO irepl <f>X6ov, aXXor' €77* avrov, 

ijfXji T€ KCIOVCLV KCU V7TOTp07TOi a7TT€pVOVTCU. 

Kal S* av 7tov yepavoi fiaXaKTjs TTpoirdpoide 

yaXrjvris / 1010 
d(j<f>aX4o}$ ravvaaiev iva Spofxov rjXiOa navai, 

Ovhk TTaXlppodvoL K€V V7T€vSlOl <f>Op€OLVTO. 280 

•*H/xos 8* daTcpoOev Kadapov <f>dos djj,pXvmt]r at, 
ovS4 TroOev v€<f>4Xat irzTTt£<sp.4vat dvriocoow, 
ov84 TTodev £6<f>os aXXos virorpixO ov8e aeXqvrj, 1015 
aXXa ra y iijamvrjs avra)$ djj,€vrjvd <f>€pa)vrcu, 
firjK€TL rot rdSe arfjfia yaXrjvalrjs eVi/C€«70a>, 285 
aAA' €7Ti x^t/xa 86k€V€' kol 6tt7t6t€ ral jxev ecooiv 
^-avrrj evl X^PV v*<f>4Xai, rat 8* aAAai vtt aureus 
rat jxev d/x6t^So/x€vat, ral 8' iijomdev <f>op€<x)vrai. 1020 

Kal xf) V€S KXayyrjSdv iiretyopievat fipa>p,OLO 
Xeifiwvos jxeya arj/xa, Kal ewedyrjpa Kopwvq 290 
vvKTtpov deiSovoa, Kal oiftk /3oa>vT€ koXolol, 
Kal uttlvos rjeba o"m£a>i>, Kal opvea irdvra 
€K ireXdyovs <f>€vyovra, Kal opxtXos rj Kal ipidevs 1025 
8wa>v is KoiXas deeds', Kal <f>v\a koXolcov 
€K vofiov ipxojJieva Tpa<f>€po€ irrl oiffiov aSXiv. 295 
ov8* av im^ovdal jxeyaXov xet/za>vos iovros 

° Verg. Oeora. i. 410 ff. "Turn liquidas corvi presso ter 
gutture voces Aut quater ingeminant, et saepe cubilibus 
altis, Nescio qua praeter solitum dulcedine laeti, Inter se in 
foliis strepitant; iuvat imbribus actis Progeniem parvam 
dulcisque revisere nidos." 

* Tneophr. 52 6rav ytyavoi Wrwvrat Kal /at) avaK&iATTTwcnv, 
eudlav <TT)fiaiv€i' o& ykp Tcirovro.1 Tp\v 4) & irerdfievoi Kadapk 
tdoxriv. Contrast the sign of storm, Theophr. 38 ib.v viroa-Tpa- 
<f>Q<ri {ytpavoi) Trerdfievoi, x«A"«>i'a <njfjLalvov<n. Verg. O. i. 373 ff. 
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bethink them of the roost,* full of voice. One 
would think them glad, seeing how they caw now in 
shrill screams, now with frequent flight around the 
foliage of the tree, now on the tree, whereon they 
roost, and anon they wheel and clap their wings. 
Cranes, 6 too, before a gentle calm will wing their way 
steadily onward in one track, all in a company, and 
in fair weather will be borne in no disordered flight. 

But when the clear light from the stars is dimmed, 
though no thronging clouds veil, nor other dark- 
ness hide nor Moon obscure, but the stars on a 
sudden thus causelessly wax wan, hold that no more 
for sign of calm but look for storm. Foul weather, 
too, will come, when of the clouds some are stationary, 6 
but others passing by and others following after. 

Sure signs of storm are geese d hastening with 
many a cackle to their food, the nine-generation 
crow cawing at night,* the jackdaw chattering late, 
the chaffinch/ piping in the dawn, waterfowl all 
fleeing inward from the sea/ the wren h or the robin 
retreating into hollow clefts, and tribes of jackdaws 
returning late to roost from dry feeding-grounds. 
When the furious tempest is imminent, the tawny 

" nunquam imprudentibus imber Obfuit : aut ilium sur- 
gentera vallibus imis Aeriae fugere grues. " 

• Theophr. 45 6to.v iffTibrwv v€<pQv Zrepa. ^xi^/wprcu, ra 5' 
Vf*M-V, Xcifdpui- 

d Theophr. 39 XV V€S powvres fiaXKoy 1) ircpl <tltw fiaxfaevoi 

0 Theophr. 39 Kopwv-q Kal icdpai- Kal KoXoibs 6\f/k ftdovTcs 
Xa-fjApLoi. 

f Theophr. 39 <rxlvos <nrlfav twdev x«/*fy*<w. 
9 Theophr. 40 iav iic neXdyovs 6pvi$es 0eiryw<ri, x €l f JL ^ va 
<rrj/mlvou<n ; cf. Verg. O. i. 360 f. 

* Theophr. 39 6px<-\os eiViwv Kal elffdvd/xevos els diras xet/i&pa 
ffrj/xalvovai Kal ipidete w<ratfr«s. 
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irpoaaco 7roirjcraivro vo/jlov Krjpoto fi&icrcrcu, 

aXX 9 avrov p,4Xiros re /cat epycvv elXiaaovrar 1030 

ov8* viftov yepdvcov /xa/cpat vrlxes afira KcXevffa 

rzlvovr ai, QTpocfxiSes Se TraXipLirerks arrov4ovrai. 300 

p/q8* , ore vrjvefilrj K€V apdyyia Xeirrd <f>4prjrai, 

/cat <f>X6yes afflvaacocri fiapaivo/juevai Xv^yoio, 

rj 7TVp avqrat, cnrovSfj /cat vnevSia Avxya, 1035 * 

moreveiv ^€t/Lta)vt. Tt rot X4yo> oaaa ir4Xovr ai 

arjiiar* 4tt dvdpa>7Tovs ; 8rj yap /cat dct/cet r4<f>pr) 305 

aVTOV 7T7]yVU/JL€V7) VL<f>€TOV imTCKJJL'qpaLO, 

/cat AvxyQ X l ^ vos » K4y\pois or eot/cora irdvrr] 

kvkXo) cr/jfiar* €;£€t irvpiXapmios 4yyvQi /juvfys, 1040 

avdpaKL 8e £d>ovri X a ^ ( *'C r lSf omrore Xap/irpos 

avros eeiSrjrai, fiecraa) 84 oi rjvre X€7rrrj 310 v 

<f>aivr}rai ve<f>4Xrj, irvpos evhodev aldofievoio. 

Hpivoi 8* ad KapiTolo KaraxOdes ov8e /ze'Aatvat 
axtvoi aireLpyyroi' iravri) 84 re 7roXX6s dXaievs 1045 
atct TrdwraLvei, \ir\ oi Q4pos 4k X € P°s *PPV- 
7TptvoL jxev dafuvrjs olkvXov Kara jx4rpov exovcrai 315 

X€lfJLCOl>6s K€ X4yOl€V €77 1 7tX4oV lCT)(VOOVrO§ \ 

firj jxev aSrjv, eWayAa irtpifipLdoiev airavrq, 

T7]Xor4pa) 8* avxi^oio ovvaorayyoiev dpovpai. loso*. 

a Theophr. 46 6rav /xtXirrai fri) AiroTtrwrrcu /Matcphv dXX' 
avrov iv ry evdla T&rtavrai, x €l l J '^ va i^^vov crrj^xaLvei ; Verg. 
G. iv. 191 ff. "Nec vero a stabulis pluvia impendente 
recedunt Longius aut credunt caelo adventantibus Euris, Sed 
circum tutae sub moenibus urbis aquantur, Excursusque 
breves tentant." 

* Theophr. 38 4av viro<rTpa<f>(aci (yipavoi) ireTfyievoi x €l f x ^ )Va 
<nj/xalvov<ri. 

0 Theophr. 29 &p&xvia> iroWa fapbueva irvevfia 4) x^M**** 

d Theophr. 29 iav irvp /ul^ 64\q dirreadai, xtc/alpta?* 
iav Xfrxvos &irT€<r0ai /xij id<£\y, xci/tuwa aiinalvei. 

6 Theophr. 42 rttppa mjyvvfUvrj vnperdv (rrffMilvei). 
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bees ° go not far afield to cull wax, but wheel hard 
by their honey and their stores, nor do cranes b on 
high in long lines wing their steady onward course, 
but wheel and double in their flight. Look, too, 
for foul weather, when in windless calm airy 
gossamers c are flying, and when the rays of the 
lamp are wan and flickering, or when in fair weather 
fire and torches d are hard to kindle. Why recount 
all the warning hints that come to men? The 
unsightly clotting of the ash * is sign of snow : the 
ring of spots like millet' seed around the blazing 
wick of the lamp betokens snow ; but sign of hail 9 
are live coals, when they outward brightly shine, 
but in their centre appears, as it were, a hazy mist 
within the glowing fire. 

Nor are holm-oaks,* laden with acorns, and the 
dark mastich* untried. With frequent glance on 
every side the miller ever peers, anxious lest the 
summer slip from his hand. Holm-oaks with 
moderate crops of frequent acorns will tell of heavy 
storm to come. Pray that they may not be ex- 
ceedingly heavy laden, but only that far from 
drought the cornfields flourish even as they. 

f Theophr. 42 ibv tixrirep xixpois froWdts tcardirXews (6 Xtfxvot) 
J, x €l A te P* <r€t " &v kOkXi? xepl rb \afxvpbv Oxtip evdtas 

9 Theophr. 25 <paal 84 rives xaX el ev &vdpa£i Xa/xtrpb. x<^a£a 
i-K t<palv rfrai, x^ a t av Tpoariftalveiv a»y ,rh xoWd, 

* Theophr. 45 ol xplvoi ib.v efca/nrwt, x*W&P€S iroKKol 
<r<p65pa ylvovrat, ; 49 ol icpivoi 6tclv etffc&piiwt <rif>68pa t cos fikv rb. 
voWb. x^wpa l<rx v P° v vypuilvovaiv, friore 8e koX a&XM-ofo </>a<ri 
ylpcffdcu. 

* Pistacia Lmtiscus L. See M. de Thevenot, Travels 
into the Levant, Eng. trans. Lond. 1687, i. chap. lxii. for 
the confusion of (rxfros, ffxlWa (Urginea maritima); cf. Plut. 
Per. 3. 
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rpiirXoa 8e aylvos kv&l, rpicraal 84 ot av£ai 
ylvovrai KapTroZo, <f>dp€L 8e t€ arffiaO' €Ka<rrq 3& 
i^elrj^ dporco. /cat yap r aporrjaiov wprjv 
rpnrXoa fieipovrai, /xdacrqv /cat €7r' dfufrorep* a/c/oa* 

7TpO)TOS fl€V 7Tp<I)Tr)V apOdlP, jJL€(J(JOS 84 T€ JJ,4(7(Tr)V 105 

KapTTOS dirayy4XX€i > TTVfiaTrjv ye fiev eaxaros 
aXXa>v. 

ovnva yap /caAAtara Xoxairj cxZvog aprjrai, 32^ 

K€lvo> y i£ aXXcuv apoais TToXvXrfios etrj, 

ra> 8e y d<f>avpordrcp oXlyrj, p,4aa<p 84 T€ p,4ocrq. 

avrcos 8 y avOepLKOS rpix^d GKiXXrjs imepavOeZ 106 

crrjixar* ini(f>pd<JGa(jOai ojjlouov dfirjToZo. 

ocraa 8' evl ax! lvov dpOTrjp ifodcraaTO Kapirw, 330 

Tovoa 8k /cat oKlXXrjs rcKfiatperaL avOe'C Aeu/ca>. 

Kirap ore <7<f>r}K€S p,€TOTTO)piv6v rjXiOa 7roXXol 
7rdvrrj jSe/Jpt'&ocrt, /cat ecmepiajv TTpoirdpoiOev 100 
nA^taJW €t7rot Tts iirepxofievov xet/zaVa, 
olos JttI a<f>^K€aaLV iXlcrcrtTai avrUa 8Zvos. 335 
07jAetat 8c eves, QrjXeLa 8e firjXa /cat atyes 
ottttot dvaarpo)<f)a)aLV oxfjs, rd 84 y dpcreva irdvra 
8e£a/i€vat irdXw aSns dvafiXrjSriv 6x4covrai, 1071 
avrajs K€ GffyrjKzaai \x4yav xet/tdVa Xeyoiev. 



0 Theophr. 55 6 rrjs cx^ vov Ka-PTbs <rtj/j.alv€t rods dp&rovs' 
fact 5£ rpLa pdpr) ical £<ttiv 6 irpuiTos rod rrpurov &p6rov arjuxiov, 
6 dear epos rod devrtpoVy i rplros rod TplroV Kal <bs av Tofrrwv 
kXIvtj KdWurra Kal ytvyrai adp6raTos, otfrws 2£ei Kal 6 Kara 
tovtov Aporos ; Cic. Be div. i. 9 (quoted Plin. N.H. xviii. 228) 
"lam vero semper viridis sempergue gravata Lentiscus 
triplici solita est grandescere fetu, Ter fruges fundens tria 
tempora monstrat arandi." 

6 Theophr. H.P. vii. 13. 6 woietrai 5* <r/dX\a) ras dv$^- 
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Thrice a the mastich buds and thrice wax ripe its 
berries. Each crop in turn brings a sign for the 
sowing. For men divide the sowing season into 
three — early, middle, late. The first crop of mastich 
heralds the first of grain ; the second the middle ; 
the latest the last of all. The richest crop that 
the teaming mastich bears will hint of the wealthiest 
harvest from the plough : the meanest crop fore- 
tells scanty grain, and average mastich heralds 
average corn. Likewise the stalk of the squill 6 
flowers thrice to give hint of corresponding harvest. 
All the hints the farmer marked in the mastich 
crop, the same he learns from the white blossom of 
the squill. 

But when in autumn frequent swarms of wasps c 
crowd on every side, one can foretell the winter- 
storm to come even before the Pleiads are wester- 
ing/ swift and sudden as the eddy wherein the 
wasps are wheeling. Sows and ewes and she-goats, 
when after mating with the male they mate again/ 
equally with wasps foretell heavy storm. When she- 
ets rpch $>v ij fikv xpdxni 8ok€l cnj/xalueiv rbv irpSnov Aporov, ij di 
devripa rbv fiiaov, if 8i TfUrrj rbv t<TX aT0V > &s yap av adrai 
ytvwrai, Kal ol dporoi <rx*bbv oOtus iicfialvovciv. 

e Theophr. 47 2<m 8k (rqixeiov x £L t M ^ VU3V M^dXaw Kal 6(if$pu)v 
Kal 8rav ytvuvrat. iv r<£ /ieroTrcfyxjj roXXoi a<prjK€S. 

d The s^holl. wrongly explain this of the 44 evening rising " 
(i<rT€pla avaTok-fi) of the Pleiades. The reference is to the 
time when in the morning they are near the Western 
horizon, precisely as in Theocritus vii. 53 iavepLois 'Epl<f>ois 
means when the Kids are in the West in the morning. The 
setting of the Pleiades marked the beginning of Winter; 
here early Winter comes before they set. The statements 
in the Calendars of late Greek and Roman writers have to 
be used with the greatest caution. 

• Theophr. 25 8rap (iriXi?) bx^^vrai irpb^ara f) alycs, xet/i&pos 
fujucpov ffrj/xeior. 
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oif/€ 8c /JLicryofjicvcDV alywv jJurjAcov re avcov T€ 340 | 

Xalpei dvoXftos avqp, o oi ov fidXa QaXm6a)im; } 
evSiov <j)alvovai j8t/?ato/z€vat Iviavrov. 

Xaipet /cat yepdvajv dyeXais (bpaios dporpevs 1075 
(ZpLOV ipxofievais, 6 8' d<I>pios avrt'/ca jjl&XXov 
clvtcds yap xct/zaWs' hripxovrai yepdvoiaiv 345 
irpto'Ca fi€V /cat fiaXXov ofuXaSov ipxofievrjcrLV 
7tp(I)uov avrdp St* oifte /cat ovk dyeXrjSd cfraveicrai 
irXeiOTGpov <f>opiovrai inl yjp^ vov dfia 7roXXaC, \08ti 
dfifioXir) xcifitovos o^eXXerai varepa epya. 

Et 8c pocs /cat jJurjXa fierd fipldovaav 67TO)prjv 350 
yalav opvoro'comv, K€<f>aXds 8' dve/xoLO flopfjos 
dvrla reivaxjiv, pudXa kcv totc ^et/Ltepov auTat 
YlXrjidSes xet/zaVa Karepxopievai <f>opioi€V. 1085 
jxrj 8e Xlrjv opvxoiev inel fieyas ov Kara kog/jlov 
ytVerat ovre <f>vrols ^et/xcov <f>LXos ovt* dporoiaw. 355 * 
dXXd x L< ^ v 6 "7 iroXXri pueydXais iv dpovpais, 

jJ,rj7TCO K€KpLjJb€VTj jJLTjSe fiXcoOpf) €7Tt 7TOITJ, 

5<f)pa Tis eveoroL X a ^PT) iroTiSdyfievos dvqp. 1090 

Ot 8' €?€V KadvnepOev coikotcs daripes atet* 
jji-qh 9 ets /ztjtc Sua) pufjTe irXioves KOfiocovres' 360 
770AA01 yap KOjJLoaxriv sir avxPVP*? iviavra). 

uoe /zev opviucov ayeAais r)ir€ipouev avr)p, 
e/c vqawv ore iroXXal innrXfjo , aa)criv dpovpais, 109{j 
ipxofi€Vov depeos ^at/ocr 7T€pi8ei8i€ 8* ahr&s ' 
dfirjTCp, fir} oi Keveos /cat dxvpfiios eXdrj * 365 
avx/^(p dvirjOels. %atp€t Se 7rou atTroAos 1 aV^p 

0 Theophr. 54 vp6^ara 6x€v6/x€va ev5i€tp6v &iroTe\ov<ri rb 
<r7f/j.€Lov. Contrast 40 irpb^ara £kv irpwt dx^rai, irpdjCop xet/utwa 
(TTffiaeivovtTi. 

b Theophr. 38 yipavoi ikv irpuit ir^TwvTai koL adpdoi, irpwt . 
X^ifidcreij Olv 6\jst Kal iroXdv xpt> vov i x 64 ^^ 64 * ' 

,° Theophr. 41 fieToir^pip ih.v Trpdpara % ]96es dpfortoffi . . . 
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goats and ewes and sows mate late ° in the season, the 
poor man rejoices, because their mating reveals to him 
that is thinly clad the coming of an open winter. 

In seasonable flight of thronging cranes b rejoices 
the seasonable farmer : in untimely flight the un- 
timely ploughman. For ever so the winters follow 
the cranes : early winters, when their flight is early 
and in flocks : when they fly late and not in flocks, 
but over a longer period in small bands, the later 
farming benefits by the delay of winter. 

If oxen and sheep c after the heavy-laden Autumn 
dig the ground and stretch their heads to face the 
North wind, verily the Pleiads at their setting will 
bring a stormy winter. Pray that their digging be 
not excessive, for then is the winter exceedingly 
severe and a foe both to tree and tilth. May deep 
snow clothe the mighty fields, veiling the tender 
shoot, not yet separate nor tall, so that the anxious 
husbandman may rejoice in well-being. 

May the stars above shine ever with due bright- 
ness ; and may no comets/ 1 one nor two nor more, 
appear ! for many comets herald a season of drought. 

Nor on the mainland 6 does the husbandman 
rejoice at the coming of summer to see trooping 
flocks of birds, when from the islands they alight 
upon his fields, but exceeding dread is his for the 
harvest, lest vexed by drought it come with empty 
ears and chaff. But the goat-herd rejoices even in 

rbv x €L f JL & va X €l f JL ^P l0v ffr}fialvei. 4v H6vT(p (paaiv tirav 

'ApKToQpos AvcLTelX-y OcLttov, ivavriovs r<£ fioppq. vifxeadai. 

d Theophr. 34 ol KOfirjrai &<rr4p€s u>s r& ttoXXA fl-yeifyiara 
ffrjfiatvovvip, iav bk ttoXXoJ, koX a^x/*^. 

• Theophr. 17 koI dipovs 6rav ttoWoI &dp6ot ipavwiv 6pvibes 
ot pioretiovaiv iv v^cry, 68wp <rrjfjLalvov<riv' td.v 8t fitrpioi, dyadbr 
al£l Kal porois, ib.v dk tto\\oI #7re/>/3oXj7, CL^Xf l ^ v i(TX v P^ v ' 
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aureus opvLOecrcrw, €ttt^v Kara jxirpov la>cnv, 

ekiTOiLtvos fi€T€7T€Lra iroXvyXaytos iviavrov. 1100, 

ovto) yap fjioyepol /cat dXijfjLOves dXXo0€V aAAot 

£d>ofi€v dvOpcjTTOi. ra Se irap iroal irdvres irotfjuoi 370 

orq/xar* imyv&vai /cat iaavriKa irorfaacrOai. 

'Apvdai p,€V ^€t/xa>va9 ireK/xijpavTO vofirjes, 

€9 VOfJLOV 6tT1t6t€ jXaXXoV €7T€iy6fJL€VOl rpo^oo^aiv 1105 

aAAot 8* i£ ayeXrjs Kpiol, aAAot Se /cat dfivol 
€lv68lol irai^UKJiv ip€i86fjL€VOL Kepdeaaw 375 i 

rj ottot dXXoOev aAAot dvairXr\aattioi iroSeaaw 
Tcrpaaw ot Kov<f>oL, Kepaoi ye pukv djj,(f>OT€poi<nv 
fj /cat 6V dyeXrjs deKovaia Kurfcrcjaw 1110 
SetcAov ctacAaovTcs' 5fjL<0£, rd Se irdmoQi irobqs 
hdKVwcrw nvKunjai, KeXevofieva XiOaKcacrw. ZSO 
'E/c Sc /?oa>i> kwoQovr dporcu /cat PovkoXoi ^ 
dvSpes 

KlWfJLCVOV \etpLiOVOS' €7T€t /?0€S" 07T7TOT6 x^Aas 

yXd)Gcrrj VTrcofialoio ito86s TT^piXv^Qi^Qfoyvrai, 1115 
77 koLtco irXevpds irrl Se&Tepds ravvaunnaL,^ 

dp.fioXl'qv dpoTOio yipmv IttiIXttzt dporpevs. 385 
oi5S' ore /xvKrjOfjLoZo irepLirXecoi dyipoyvrai \ 
€p^d/x€vat crradfiovSe j8o€9 j3ovXvau>v wprjv, , 

OKvOpaX Xei/x&vos iropits /cat j8oi>j8oatoto 1120 
aurt/ca rc/c/xatooirat a^ct/xepot ifjarXijcrecrdai. ^ 

ouS' aZyes irpivoio irepicnrevhovoai a/caveats' 390 T 
€uStot, ouSe au€S' <f>opvrcp em/xaoyatVouaat. 

• Theophr. 15 /Sous tV wpoadLav oirXty Xe££as x €l f JL ^ va *l 
tidwp arj/iaCvei. 

b Theophr. 41 £6es . . ^rri rb dci-ibv KaraKXtvofieuot gec/nlpto? J J 
54 (3ovs 4irl rb dpurrepbv lax^ ov KaTaK\tv6fi€Uos evdlav a^fiaivei, 1 
. . £trl del-ibv 5t x €l l x ^ va ' V 

0 Theophr. 49 koX rb tclvtclxov 6t Xeybficvou a-rj/ieiov 5t]/j.6<tlov * 
X^ii^piov 6rav <ri5es [/*i)es Th. ; fives (sic) Wimmer, Hort] iccpl 
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the birds, when they come m moderate flocks 
with promise of a season of plenteous milk. 
For thus do we poor, changeful mortals win in 
divers ways our livelihood, and all are ready to 
mark the warnings at their feet and adopt them 
for the moment. . 

Sheep warn the shepherd of coming storm when 
they rush to pasture in haste beyond their wont, but 
some behind the flock, now rams, now lambs, sport # 
by the way with butting horns, when some here, 
some there, they bound aloft, the sillier young with 
four feet off the ground, the horned elders with two, 
or when the shepherd moves an unwilling flock, 
though it be evening when he drives them to their 
pens, while ever and anon they pluck the grass, 
though urged by many a stone. 

From oxen too the ploughman and the neat-herd 
learn of the stirring of the storm. When oxen lick a 
with their tongue around the hooves of their fore- feet 
or in, their stalls stretch themselves on their right 
side,* the old ploughman expects the sowing to be 
delayed. When with ceaseless lowing the kine 
collect as they wend at eventide to their stalls, 
the heifers reluctant to leave the meadow pasture- 
land give warning that anon they will not feed in 
stormless weather. Not fair weather do the goats 
betide when greedy for prickly holm-oak, and the 
sows rage furiously over their bedding. 6 

(popvrov fjL&xwvTai kclI ipipuxrtv. Verg. O. i. 399 f. (a good 
weather sign is when) •* non ore solutos Immundi meminere 
sues iactare maniplos." Plut. Mor. 129 a seems to attribute 
this sign to Democritus : droirov ydp ian Kopdicwv fj.tv Xa- 
piryyio>iots Kal kKuxthois (K\uryfxois) dXcKropldwv Kal " <rv<rlv M 
<f>opvr(fi /Aa/>7<ni'oiJ(rats J " cus Z<py AyfAdicptTos, iirifieXSs irpoaix^t 
aijfxeta irotovfitvovs Tvcvfidrwv Kal 6fx^pojv. 
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K<U XvKOS 07rfT0T€ fJLCLKpa /JLOVoXvKOS (LpVTJTai, 

fj oy dporpijwv oXLyov 7T€<f>vXayfjL€vos dvSpcbv 112 

epya KaripxTfrai, aKtiraos x ar * OVTl colkcjs, 

iyyvOev dvOpd>7T<DV, iva ol Xfyos avrodev elrj, 395 

rpiS TT€piT€XX.OlX€V7]S 7)0VS ^Cl/Xt^d 8oK€V€W. 
OVTO) KCll 7TpOT€pOL9 €7TL QJ\[iaai TCKfjajpaiO 

. iaaoficvwv dvefxajv fj ^et/xaTos 1 rj veroto, 113< 
avrfjv 77 /xera rrjv 77 Kal Tpndrt]v Set is 770D. 

'AAAa yap ouSc fives, rerpiyores el irore /xaAAov 400 
evSioc iaKLprrjaav ioiKores opxqd/jLolcnv, 
a<jK€TTTOL iyivovro iraXaioripois avdpuyirois' 
ovSe Kvves' Kal yap T€ kvcjv a)pv£aro ttovqIv 1135 
a/x<f>oT€poLs xei/xoDvos' irrepxofiivoLO 8ok€v<ov, 
Kal KeXvoi x €L f JL & va H&s rore iiavTevovrai. 405 « 

Kal /JLrjv i£ vSaros Kal KapKlvos u>X €ro X*P aov > 
X€ifia>vos ficXXovros iiratcrcrecrOai 080 to. 

Kat fives rjfJLCpioL irocral arijSaSa OTpaxf><ovT€s 1140i 
kolttjs IfieLpovTai, or' Sfiftpov ary/xara <f>aLvoi. ' 
Ta>j> [irjSev Karovocrcro' koXov 8* irrl 077/xaTi 
arjfia 410 

OK€TTT€(j0ai % fldXXoV 8c SvOLV €LS TaVTOV loVTOiV 

iXrrcjprj TcXedoi, rpvTarcp Se kc Oapvycreias. 
aUl 8* av irapiovros dpiOfioirjs iviavrov 1146 
orjfjbara, avfjufidXXoov et ttov kol €7t' dcrript, roirj 
rjths dvrdXXovTL <f>a€LV€rai fj kotiovti, 415 
OTTTToiqv Kal crrjfjba Xeyoi. fidXa 8' dpKtov eh) 
<f>pd^ea0ai <f>6Lvovros e^iara/xevoio re jjltjvos ' ^ 
T€Tpd8as dfjb<f>oT€pas' at ydp r d/xv8is owlovtwv 1150 
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When a solitary wolf ° howls loud/ or when, as if 
he sought for shelter, recking little of farmer men, 
he descends to the cultivated lands near to men to 
seek a lair there, expect a storm when the third 
dawn comes round. So, too, by the previous signs 
thou canst forecast the winds or storm or rain to 
come on the self-same day or on the morrow or it 
may be on Jhe third morn. 

Mice, 6 too, as sign of storm, whenever with louder 
squeaking than their wont they gambolled and seemed 
to dance in fair weather, were not unmarked by the 
weather-seers of old. Nor were dogs. The dog c 
with both his paws digs when he suspects the 
coming of a storm, and then too those mice turn 
prophets. And landward comes the crab, when the 
storm is about to burst. 

Mice in the daytime toss straw and are fain to 
build a nest when Zeus shows signs of rain. 

Make light of none of these warnings. Good 
rule it is to look for sign confirming sign. When 
two point the same way, forecast with hope ; when 
three, with confidence. Thou canst always add the 
signs of the passing season, comparing whether at 
rising or at setting of a star the day dawn such as 
the calendar would herald. It would profit much 
to mark the last four days of the old and the first 
four of the new month. d They hold the terms of 

a Theophr. 46 \vkos upvofxevos xet/utu'a <n)fiaLv€i did. rpiQv 
ijfxepwy. XiJkos 6tclv irpbs rA fpya op/xgi f) etaw x €l f JL & v °s <fy>P> 
X^ifiCopa crrjfxalifci etidvs. 

** Theophr. 41 /tries TplfovTcs kclI dpxfacvoi xei/^piop. 

c Theophr. 42 kijwv toU icoalv dpfrrrovaa . . . x <EL t J ^P LOV ' 

d Theophr. 5 fidXicra & Kvpi&Tara (sc. <rrjfi€ia) dirb tov tjXLov 
Kal tt}s aeXfyrjs. rj yap aeXfyiq vvkt6s otov ff\t6s fori' dtb Kal al 
<ri)vo8oi t&v p.r}v£)v x^t^pioL elatv 5ti AwoXelTei rb <pws rrjs <re\if)vris 

&T& TCTp&SoS <t>0lvQVTO$ fJ^XP 1 TCTp&8oS lOTafUvQV . . . 
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firjvajv 7r€LpaT* exovorw, ore cr^aXepwrepos afflrjp 
ok rob w£l 7reA€i, xj T€L X a P° 7T °^° V€\rprqs. 

Tojv dfivSts irdvrwv iaKe/xfievos els iviavrov 

Ov8€7TOT€ CT^eStCO? K€V llf al0€pL TCKflrfpCUO. 
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the meeting months, when the sky on eight nights 
is deceptive beyond its wont for lack of the bright- 
eyed Moon. 

Study all the signs together throughout the year 
and never shall thy forecast of the weather be a 
random guess. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1. The Life of Lycophron 

Our authorities for the life of Lycophron are a notice 
in Suidas s. v. AvK6<t>pwv, and a Life by Tzetzes prefixed to 
his commentary (Westermann, Biogr. p. 142), and some 
scattered references in other authors. The information 
which these give us is of the scantiest kind, and in the 
matter of dates we have to depend on various inferences. 

Lycophron was a native of Chalcis in Euboea ; son of 
Socles (possibly the Socles of A then. xi. 473 a) and the 
adoptive son of the historian Lycus of Rhegium, of whom 
Suidas s.v. AiJ/cos says: "Also called Butheras, of 
Rhegium, historian, father of Lycophron the tragedian ; 
flourished in the time of the Diadochi and was plotted 
against by Demetrius of Phalerum. He wrote a history 
of Libya, and on Sicily." 

The date of Lycophron's birth may be put about 330- 
325 b.c. His earlier years seem to have been spent in 
Chalcis and Athens, possibly also in Rhegium, and his 
literary activity was devoted to the writing of tragedies. 

In those early years he naturally came in contact with 
Menedemus (died soon after 278 b.c.) of Eretria, founder 
of the Eretrian or Neo-Megarian School of Philosophy 
(Life in Diog. Laert. ii. chap. 17) ; cf. Doig. Laert. ii. 
132. Menedemus was fond of entertaining and held 
symposia both of poets and musicians. 'Raird^ero Si teal 
"Aparov ical AvK6<f>pova rbv tt}$ t pay yd las iroiriTty Kal rbv 'F68iov 
'Avraydpap (epic poet : some lines of his to Eros preserved 
in Diog. Laert. iv. 26 f.). To this period must belong 
the Menedemus of Lycophron, which was a satyric 
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drama : Diog. Laert. ii. 140 A irdura ifyqalv b hvKbQpuiv 4p 
toTs TreirotrjfUvoLS Sartpots atfry, ofls Mevedrjftov iTrtypatf/ev, 
4yK(hfuov rod <pi\oa6<f>ov 7roii}<ras rb Spafia. &v Kal rwd ian 
roiavrt ' 

cus 4k (Upaxclas Sairbs i] /3ai& kiJXi£ 
airoh jrvirXeirai irpbs pMrpov^ Tpdyrjfia Si 
b aw<t>povi<TTT]s rots <f>i\r)K6ois Xbyos. 

(fr. 3 Nauck) 

(i.e. " When after a scanty meal the little cup circles 
among them moderately and for desert the studious 
guests have improving conversation "). 

Athen. ii. 55 d " Lycophron of Chalcis in a satyric 
drama which he wrote in -mockery (M /cara/Aw/ofa-ei) on 
Menedemus the philosopher, from whom was named the 
sect (atpeais) of the Eretrics, making fun of the banquets qf 
the philosophers says Kaldrjubicotvos . . . (rv/^n;*" (see below). 
Athen. x. 419 f., after an amusing description from the 
Life of Menedemus by Antigonus of Carystus of the 
banquets of Menedemus, adds : " Lycophron of Chalcis, 
too, bears witness with regard to these, having written 
a satyric play Menedemus (ypd\f/as aaTtpovs Mevibrj/j-ov), in 
which Silenus says to the satyrs : 

iraides Kparlarov irarpbs l£o>\4rraroc, 
£yu> fiiv vfiiv, us opare, arprjviCo' 
deiTvov yap otir 4v Kapla, fib. rods deofo, 
oUt iv 'FbdtpToiovTov oQt ' iv AvSla 
*aWx« bedenrvrjKtbs. "AiroWov ws ko\6v. 

(fr. 1 Nauck) 

(i.e. " Cursed, children of most excellent father, 1, as you 
see, wax riotous. For not in Caria, by the gods, nor in 
Rhodes, nor in Lydia, do I remember to have dined so 
well ! Apollo ! what a feast ! ") ; and again : 

dWa kvKIklov 
vbapks b 7rcus irepiTpye rod ir€VT(a(36\ov t 
drpifia irapei-e&TriKds. 8 t' dXtr^ptos 
Kal drjfj.6icoivo$ iirexbpeve fla^iXijs 
dipfios irev/jrtav Kal rpiKXlvov avfiirbrrji. 

(fr. 2 Nauck) 
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(i.e. " But the boy carried round a watery cup of five-obol 
wine, slightly turned ; and the accursed hangman lupine 
danced on abundantly — the boon-companion of poor men 
and the dining-room '). 

He goes on to say that discussions were carried on over 
their wine (frrJiaeis ?i<rav irapb. rr&rov), 

Tpdyrjfia 7A/5 
6 ata<ppopi(rH]S Taatv iv fifoy \670y. 

(fr. 3 Nauck) 
(i.e. "For dessert improving conversation"). 

It is related, too, that their meetings were often so 
prolonged that 

6 rty tut kcl\u>v 
Karfrapev 6pvis, roiai 8' obteina Kdpos. 

(fr. 4 Nauck) 

(i.e. "Chanticleer, calling the dawn, surprised them still 
unsatisfied "). 

It was inevitable that Lycophron should be attracted 
by the brilliant literary society then flourishing in 
Alexandria. Thither accordingly he went, at what date 
we do not precisely know. But we have seen that Suidas, 
in his notice of Lycus, mentions the enmity which existed 
between that historian and Demetrius of Phalerum. 
Demetrius apparently enjoyed great influence with Ptolemy 

I. , whom he advised to put the crown of Egypt past the 
son of Berenice. That son came to the throne as Ptolemy 

II. Philadelphus in 286 b.c. on the abdication of his 
father, and, after the death of the latter in 283 b.c, he 
put Demetrius under ward fitxp 1 Tl * € l>l> ai/roO. Shortly 
afterwards Demetrius was bitten in his sleep by an asp 
and died (Diog. Laert. v. 78). The, removal of his 
adoptive father's enemy would open the way for Lycophron 
to go to the court of Ptolemy, and we shall probably be 
sufficiently near the truth if we suppose that he went to 
Alexandria circ. 285-283 b.c 

Here Lycophron was entrusted with the arrangement 
of the Comic Poets in the royal library, and it was then 
doubtless that he wrote his treatise Ilepl KWfiydlas : Athen. 
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iv. 140 A ; vii. 278 a b Avickppwv iv rois wepl KWfupSlas ; xi. 
485 D iVvKtxppuv 8' iv r$ & wepl Ku/ufidlas ; xi. 501 D E ; xiii. 
555 A AvK6<ppo)v 6 XaAjctfei/s iv rots tee pi KWjupdias. 

How long Ly co ph ron remained in Alexandria, or whether 
he died there, we have no knowledge. Nor do we know 
anything of the circumstances of his death beyond what 
we gather from Ovid, Ibis 531 f., who seems to imply that 
he was killed by an arrow : 

Utque cothurnatum cecidisse Lycophrona narrant, 
Haereat in fibris fixa sagitta tuis. 

2. Works 

The notice in Suidas s.v. AvKbQpwv after mentioning his 
parentage proceeds : " Grammarian and maker of tragedies. 
At any rate he is one of the seven who were called the 
Pleias. His tragedies are Aeolus*, Andromeda, Aletes 
(Wanderer), Aeolides, a Elephenor, Heracles, Hiketae 
(Suppliants), Hippolytus, Cassandreis, Laios, Marathonii, 
Nauplius, Oedipus a Orphanus (Orphan), Pentheus, 
Pelopidae, Symmachi (Allies), Telegonus, Chrysippus. Of 
these the Nauplius is a revised version (diaaiceirfj). He 
also wrote the play called Alexandra, the obscure poem 
(rb GKOTeivbv volrjfia)." 

The UXeids was the name given by the later Alexandrine 
scholars to the seven most eminent tragic poets of the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The list is variously given. 
Schol. A Hephaest. p. 140 Consbr. gives Homer the 
younger (son of Audromachus and Myro), Sositheus, Lyco- 
phron, Alexander (Aetolus), Philicus (Philiscus), Dionysia- 
des. Here some name is wanting. Choeroboscus, Hephaest. 
p. 236 Consbr., gives the last three as Aeantiades, Sosi- 

Ehanes, Philicus, but mentions that for Aeantiades and 
osiphanes some give Dionysiades (Strabo xiv. 675) and 
Euphronius. 

According to Tzetzes in Lyc. pp. 262 and 270 (Muller) 
Lycophron wrote in all either 64 or 46 tragedies. The 
list in Suidas, apparently extracted from a more complete 

a AWaXLdrfi O. Iahn, Philol. xxviii. 6. 
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list, is in a roughly alphabetical order. It need only be 
noticed further that some of the titles suggest Lycophron's 
tendency to use the less familiar myths, while the Cas- 
sandreis apparently dealt with the fortunes of the people 
of Cassandreia = Potidaea (Strabo vii. 330) on the isthmus 
of Pallene, and was thus founded on contemporary history. 

Besides the fragments of the Menedemus quoted above 
we have four lines from the Telopidae preserved in J. 
Stobaeus, Floril. 119. 13 AvK6<f>povos in IleXoTridwv ' 

d\V tjvLk Slp fikv y irptxrut t6 Kardavelv, 
"Aidrjs iro$€LTai rots 8e5v<rTvxyK&<rw 
6rav 5' i<p4piry KVfia XoicrBiov fttov, 
rb £rjv irodoufiev' oi5 ybp tar avrov Kopos. 

(fr. 5 Nauck) 

While death is far away 
Sad hearts are fain to die ; 

But when the latest wave 
Of life draws nigh, 

We fain would live, for life 
Knows no satiety. 

The date of the Alexandra has been the subject of 
much dispute. 

It is argued, on the one hand, that it belongs to the 
early or Chalcis - Athens period of Lycophron's life 
because (1) it shows no trace of Attic or Sicilian comedy, 
while it is full of echoes of tragic, lyric, and iambic poets ; 
(2) it shows no special knowledge of Egyptian geography 
nor any trace of his special relation to the Ptolemaic 
court. Thus Alexandra 576 Triton = Nile, while in 848 
Asbystes = Nile. Wilamowitz held that Callim. fr. 13 
(from the Aitia i.) ap. Steph. Byz. 'Ao-/3uo-Wa* ofy re 
Tpfrwfos 4<f> vdaaiv ' kafitoTao is meant as a tacit correction 
of this. (But it is quite in Lycophron's manner to use 
either Triton or Asbystes indifferently to mean Libyan.) 
On these grounds it is argued that the Alexandra as a 
whole may be dated as early as 295 b.c. 

As against this it is urged (1) that Lycophron would 
scarcely have been included in the Pleias, if on coming 
to Alexandria he bad ceased to write tragedy. (2) The 
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enormous number of tragedies ascribed to him implies a 
prolonged activity in that kind. 

But two passages in the Alexandra cause special 
difficulty : vv. 1226-1280 and 1446-1450. 

The first of these passages raised difficulties in the 
mind of the schol. Marc. (Theon ?) v. 1226 f. ivreddep vepl 
'FutfiaLw \4yet kclI Avic6<f>povos irtpov vofiLariov elvou rb irol-qtxa, otf 
rod ypdxf/avTos ttjp rpayydlav* <rvy^drjs y&p G>v t$ <i>t\a$A0<f> oCk 
Slv ircpi 'PwfJLaLwv die\ty cto (cf. Tzetz. ad loc. irepl 'Pio/xaliov 
ivrevdev 5ia\afj.(3av€i. t& 6t XotirA rod <rx°^ ov y^ota' <j>aal ykp 
AvK6<ppovos krtpov etvai rb woly/m . . . SieX^yero), i.e. Lyco- 
phron at the court of the Ptolemies would not have 
referred to the Romans as holding "the sceptre and 
monarchy of earth and sea" (1229). 

But apart from the position of Lycophronl as a court 
poet, a further difficulty was raised by C. J. Fox (1749- 
1806), in his correspondence with Gilbert Wakefield 
(1756-1801). Fox pointed out that a Greek poet of 
Lycophron's time, i.e. before the First Punic War (264- 
241 B.C.), could not have referred to the power of Rome 
in the terms of 1226 flP. and 1446 ff. which also apparently 
refer to Rome. 

R. P. Knight to Dr. Parr, Whitehall, Jan. 22 : « Fox 
and I have been lately reading Lycophron, and having 
been both startled with the distinctness of some predic- 
tions of events which happened long after the age when 
he is supposed to have flourished, we have had some 
correspondence upon the subject, but without any other 
effect than increasing our perplexity. The Testimonium 
Veterum, published with Potters edition, is strong in 
support of the authenticity of this poem, and of its being 
written by one of the Pleiades, as they are called ; yet in 
v. 1226 et seq. there is a distinct prediction of the uni- 
versality of the Roman Empire ; and in v. 446, as distinct 
a one of the fall of the Macedonian monarchy fied' ^kt^v 
yevedv (sic) from Alexander, who is clearly described. 
Perseus, indeed, was not the sixth king of Macedonia 
from Alexander, but, nevertheless, he was the sixth in 
the line of descent of his own family from that conqueror, 
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which is more in point. Cannot you prove that Lycophron 
was a Jew or Atheist who conversed with some inspired 
persons of that nation ? What a triumph would it be for 
Revelation ! for, except the prophecies of Isaiah concern- 
ing Cyrus, there are none in the sacred volume half so 
unequivocal ; and the merely human testimony £the only 
one which infidels will admit) in support of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, is weak indeed when compared with that in 
support of Lycophron " (Parr's Works vii. p. 304). 

Niebuhr" assumed that the Alexandra was the work of 
a later poet who wrote after the First funic war. In 
general scholars have inclined to one or other theory : 
that the passages in question are later interpolations, 
or that the Alexandra as a whole is the work of a later 
poet. 

The reference in 1435 ff. is exceedingly obscure. 
According to Wilamowitz the lines refer to Alexander the 
Great. The Argives who must bow themselves before 
him are the Persians, who are in 1442 designated by the 
word bfMcufjLoi. as brothers of Alexander ; # 1446 is, accord- 
ing to Wilamowitz, Alexander. He translates jj,€0' 2ktt)v 
yiwav avdalfxiov 4fi6s as "mihi post sex generationes co- 
gnatus," and he reckons the six generations backwards 
from Cassandra thus : Cassandra — Priam — Laomedon — 
Ilos — Tros — Dardanus — Zeus, whose son was Perseus, 
ancestor of the Argeads and the Persians, Hdt. vii. 150. 
Hence he concludes that atidalfiuv ifibs must be either the 
Persian people generally, or a definite Persian. He him- 
self decides for Artabazos, father of Barsine, whose son 
(Heracles) by Alexander was put to death by Polyperchon 
in 309 b.c. (L. 801 ff.). 

Holzinger 6 takes the reference in 1435 ff. to be \o 
Pyrrhus (aWcjp, 1439). The wolf of Galadra is Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. The sons of Cassander, who as sons of 
Thessalonice are Argeads, were compelled to give up the 

- a B. G. Niebuhr, " Ueber das Zeitalter Lykophrons des 
Dunkeln," Rhin. Mm., 1827, pp. 108 ff. 

6 Lykophron's Alexandra, gr. w. deutsch, C. von 
Holzinger, Leipzig, 1895. 
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throne of Macedonia to Demetrius. The blood-relation 
of Cassandra is Fabricius, who is the eh rts TraXcuo-rifc 1447. 
Holzinger takes iud* tKrt\v ytwav — most improbably — to 
mean "after six crops," in reference to the six years' 
'duration of the campaign of Pyrrhus in Italy. Holzinger 
puts the date of the Alexandra about 274 b.c. 

William N. Bates in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology vi. (Boston, 1895) distusses "The Date of 
Lycophron" p. 75 f. This discussion appears to be 
entirely without value, but his conclusion may be quoted : 
Lycophron "was born between 325 and 320, wrote his 
Alexandra about 295, was appointed to arrange the 
comedies in the Alexandrian library in 285-284 " (this is 
based on the assumption that the Alexandra was imitated 
in the Pwfi6s of Dosiades written 285-270 (Wilamowitz), 
292-290 (Susemihl)) ; "about 280 he was flourishing as a 
tragic poet, and continued as such down to the date of his 
death, which must have occurred before the year 250, and 
probably shortly before the year 265." 

The problem of the Alexandra is discussed by 
P. Corssen, " 1st die Alexandra dem Tragiker Lykophron 
abzusprechen ? " Rheiri. Mus. lxviii., 1913, pp. 321-335. 

He agrees with Sudhaus that the Lion 1439 is Alexander 
the Great and that the 'ApyeToi 1448 = U4paai (cf. Herodot. 
vii. 150) ; but he does not agree with him in identifying 
audaLficjv £fx6s 1446 with T. Quinctius Flamininus, who de- 
feated Philip V. of Macedon at Cynoscephalae in 197 b.c. 

To that identification he objects that (1) <tkij\w &ir- 
apx&s kt\. 1450 would in that case be meaningless, as 
the Romans got no immediate profit from the war with 
Philip ; (2) the victory of Flamininus, in alliance with the 



fruits of which fell to the Greeks, the ancient enemies of 
Troy, could in no sense be regarded as a revenge for the 
destruction of Troy. 

Corssen's own view is briefly as follows : The struggle is 
between Asia and Europe, which have nothing in common 
(1283 f.). In this struggle the two great events are the 
destruction of Troy by Agamemnon and the expedition 



^chaeans 
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of Xerxes against Greece. According to Herodotus it was 
in the destruction of Troy that the Persians found the 
ground of their hostility to Greece. Accordingly, to 
the sack of Troy by Agamemnon 1369 ff. corresponds the 
expedition of Xerxes 1412 ff. The long struggle between 
Asia and Europe is ended by Alexander the Great 1439 ff., 
who as successor to Agamemnon leads the hosts of 
Europe against Asia. 

The leading idea in the poet's mind is not of " recon- 
ciliation " either between Rome and Macedon or between 
Rome and Greece — but of the equating justice of Fate. 
What Troy lost in the East is balanced by the success of 
Troy's descendants — the Romans — in the West, and this 
is expressed in 1226 ff. 

Here arises the difficulty of the words yrjs ko.1 da\&<r<nit 
fftrijirrpa koX /xovapx^v. 

Now if by fiovapxla we understand world-dominion, then 
that could not be predicated of the Romans even after the 
battle of Cynoscephalae, in view of the fact that the 
power of Syria and Egypt was still unshaken. World- 
dominion could not be predicated before the battle of 
Pydna in 168 b.c 

The poet of the Alexandra knows nothing of the extent 
of the Roman dominion as at the beginning of the second 
century b.c. The limits of the Roman kingdom known 
to him must be assumed to coincide with the limits of the 
kingdom of Aeneas as described in 1238 ff., together 
with the extensions made through the struggle of the 
Romans with the sixth successor of Alexander the Great 
(1450). 

From the conquest of the Persians by Alexander the 
poet passes to Pyrrhus and the Romans. 

The Lion of 1440 is clearly a definite person and, as 
the ancient scholia recognized, must be Alexander the 
Great, who is a Thesprotian, i.e. an Epeirote, on his 
mother's side, and a Chalastraean, i.e. a Macedonian, 
(Strabo vii. 330. 20) on the father's side, and is moreover 
a descendant of Aeacus and Dardanus (1440) through his 
mother : y 6e 'OXu/-wri&s y pkryp o&tov els Utippop rbv 'Ax*X^«s 
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kclI "E\evov rbv Hpi&pLOV rb ytvos rb aviicaOev &vt<fiepev, &s <f>7]<ri 
Qedwo/xTTOS koX Uvpaudpos. &va<f>e'p€Tai 5$ 6 Uvppos els klaKbv, 6 
8t"E\evos els Adpdavov (schol. Lycophr.). 

Now if the Lion is Alexander, the Wolf of Galadra (a 
Macedonian town, according to Steph. Byz.) must be 
distinguished from him. The explanation of the expres- 
sion is no longer apparent, but the Wolf must embody the 
whole nation which, finally, was conquered by the Romans. 

The six generations must be represented by the kings 
of Macedon. Including Alexander, we get Pyrrhus in the 
sixth place, thus : Alexander, died 323 ; Philip Arrhidaeus, 
died 317 ; Cassander, died 297 ; his three sons 297-295 ; 
Demetrius Poliorcetes 294-288 ; Pyrrhus. The fact that 
Pyrrhus immediately lost the throne of Macedon does not 
prevent the poet from seeing in him the heir of Alexander 
who, turning against the descendants of the Trojans, 
renews the old struggle. The " wrestler " (1447) is, like 
the Wolf of Galadra, not an individual but the whole 
people. 

When the poet says that the Romans came into collision 
with Pyrrhus by sea and by land, that is not in the strict 
sense true. But Pyrrhus suffered from Rome's allies, the 
Carthaginians, a heavy defeat at sea, which benefited 
Rome as well, and the Romans themselves, through the 
Greek towns of South Italy, won importance at sea, so 
that the expression yrjs koX Oa\&<r<rr}s o-KijirTpa koX puovapxlav 
referring to the successes won in the Tarentine War, is 
not entirely without justification. But the term jiovapxia 
is to be understood in the light of the historical idea which 
underlies the whole poem ; i.e. the Persians handed over 
the sceptre of their old dominion, for which Asia and 
Europe had fought from of old, to the Wolf of Galadra. 
Pyrrhus loses the sceptre to the Romans, and thus the 
old dominion, which was taken from Priam by Agamemnon, 
reverts again to the Trojans. 

With Pyrrhus the Romans made neither peace nor 
treaty. Pyrrhus gave up the struggle and went back 
home. But before Tarentum fell, the astute Ptolemy, 
rightly recognizing the importance of the Roman victory, 
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hastened to conclude an alliance with them. The 
Romans on their side sent an embassy in 273 b.c. to 
Alexandria, which was honoured by Ptolemy with valuable 
gifts, which, however, the ambassador handed over to the 
state. (Dio Cassius fr. 41, Livy, Perioch. xiv.) The 
personal object to be supplied with els 8ia\\ayd.s /jloX&v 
is, accordingly, not the defeated party. After his victory 
the Roman will conclude agreements and be celebrated as 
the most honourable friend. 

On this interpretation the prophecies of Cassandra do 
not go beyond the poet's own time, and his glorification of 
the Romans does not stand in contradiction to the policy 
of his royal master. 

Thus the statement of Suidas that the author of the 
Alexandra was Lycophron the tragic poet is confirmed. 
Nor is there good ground for doubting his statement that 
Lycophron of Chalcis, son of Socles, was adopted by 
Lycus of Rhegium. Beloch, holding that Suidas has 
confused two different Lycophrons — (1) of Chalcis, son of 
Socles, author of the Alexandra, (2) son of the historian 
Lycus of Rhegium, the tragic poet at the Court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus — found support for this theory (1) in 
Suidas s.v. A6kos where Lycus is called the father of the' 
tragic Lycophron, (2) in the Tzetzes' Life where it is said : 
6 kvic6<f>p(av ovToal ry fiev yivei XaXtft5et>s vlbs SawX^ous 1) 

AlJKOV TOV IVTOplOypCMpOVVTOS KO.T& TIVOLS. 

This, Corssen says, is merely a wilful perversion of the 
tradition, induced by the surprise which the Scholiast 
expressses that a court poet of Philadelphus should have 
expressed himself in praise of the Romans. But just this 
surprise shows what the tradition was. 

To the objection that, if the author of the Alexandra 
were the adoptive son of Lycus, he would not have passed 
over the works of his adoptive father and confined himself 
exclusively to Timaeus, Corssen replies by an endeavour 
to show that in his account of the fortunes of Diomedes 
and his companions (615 ff.) Lycophron does in fact follow 
Lycus in opposition to Timaeus. 

Corssen s conclusion is that external evidence and the 
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results of an analysis of the poem agree excellently, and 
thereby the abstruse poem of Lycophron obtains the 
importance of a historical document which strikingly 
reflects the great impression which the victory of the 
Roman arms over the Hellenistic king made upon his 
contemporaries. 

3. Manuscripts 

The critical recension of E. Scheer (Berlin, 1881) is 
based on the following mss. : 

Class I. — A = Marcianus 476 (Venetus lxx. 3). This, 
which is by far the best ms. of Lycophron, belongs to the 
eleventh century and bears to have been written by one 
Nicetas a deacon. After the Argument there is a marginal 
note : K&VTav$a avv^dpoia-a \££ikov X^£eis | vndyras oti\&xurTOS tujp 
8lo.k6vujv. Scheer, Rhein. Mus. xxxiv., identified this 
Nicetas with the distinguished bishop of Serrhai (Seres) in 
the eleveuth century. 

The ms. extends to sixty-live folia, sixty-two of which 
are written upon. Foil. 2-30 v contain Aratus with the 
scholia ; fol. 31 r to the middle of fol. 62 contain 
{jycophron's Alexandra with scholia and two paraphrases — 
an older (P) and a more recent (p). 

V= Vaticanus 1307. This is a copy of a copy (X) of A 
and it is occasionally useful as A has suffered alteration 
by two later hands A 2 , A 3 , subsequent to the time when 
the copy (X) was made. V itself has suffered similar 
interpolation, but it is not often that A and V have suffered 
in the same passage. 

B=Coislinianus 345 belonging to the tenth century. 
It is so called as belonging to the collection of Henri 
Charles du Cambout de Coislin (1664-1732), Bishop of 
Metz, now in the Bibl. Nat., Paris. This MS. contains 
a number of Lexica and amongst them from p. 225 to p. 
253 \ti-ets aXej-dvdpas koL virddeais. 

At the end is WXos abv 0ey tov Xe£tKoO \vicb<l>povos\ 

The reason of it being included among Lexica is that 
the lines are broken up into sections to each of which is j 
appended the interpretation of paraphrase P. Thus v. 1 
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\4l-u) ra irdvra : (ppdau ra irdfra : prp-peicQs : a\rj0Qs. Kal yap 
iirtTCLTacQs voodfxev rb % cws rb v-fixwos Kal vffdvfios : &PXV* ar ' 
Aicpas : & fie •kvvQ&tq Kal ipurr$s : fjv 6e firiKwdi) \6yos : 4av 5' 
4KTaO% rb iros. 

"The ms. " says Scheer, "which is most elegantly 
written, has in fol. 225 r 35 lines, of which 7 contain the 
Argument yuavTevofUrqv . . . &iravra ; the other pages have 36 
lines each, except the last, which has 27 lines. The lemmata 
are marked off from the paraphrase by two points usually 
and small spaces : rarely by a colon, very rarely by a 
comma. Much more often the scribe has forgotten to 
distinguish the lemmata from the paraphrase ; at other 
times he has omitted the paraphrase or the lemma or 
both : finally he has repeatedly confused the sequence of 
the sections of lines. The ms. is so full of errors that 
I have seen no ms. of Lycophron — except Par. 2840 — so 
corrupt." 

Class II. — C = Parisinus 2723. The subscription states 
that the ms. was finished in June 1282. Foil. 1-76 contain 
the Alexandra of Lycophron with the commentary of Isaac 
Tzetzes. The colour of -the ink shows that the scribe 
took many various readings from the ms. which he was 
copying and afterwards wrote between the lines and in 
the margin and even inserted in the text (C 2 ) other 
readings from a second ms., from which also he inserted 
interlinear scholia, the greater part of which was not 
derived from the commentary of Tzetzes. There are also 
a few corrections by a third hand (C 8 ). 

D=Parisinus 2403, thirteenth century. The ms. 
consists of 308 folia, of which foil. 58-99 contain the 
Alexandra with the commentary of Tzetzes. There are 
many interlinear scholia mostly from the commentary 
of Tzetzes, also variae lectiones mostly inserted by the 
original copyist, very few added later (D 2 ). 

E = Palatinus graecus 218, fourteenth xentury. Foil. 
9-65 contain the Alexandra with the commentary of 
Tzetzes and many variae lectiones copied by the scribe 
along with the text and occasional corrections by another 
hand (E 2 ). 
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4. The Paraphrases 

We have two paraphrases of the Alexandra : 
P, the older, composed by some Byzantine grammarian 
and based on an ancient body of scholia, is best preserved 
in B, on which, accordingly, Scheer bases his recension, 
using as subsidiary aids A and Vaticanus 117, a fourteenth 
century ms. containing the Alexandra with the com- 
mentary of Tzetzes (foil. 30-113), both of which give P 
in a less perfect form. 

p, a later paraphrase of uncertain date based upon P. 
Scheer's recension is based on A with the subsidiary 
aid of V. » 

5. The Scholia 

The scholia of Lycophron are very excellent and are 
probably ultimately based on the commentary of Theon^ 
son of Artemidorus, a grammarian of the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, who wrote commentaries on Theocritus, 
Apollonius, Callimachus, Nicander, and Lycophron, as 
well as on some of the older classical poets. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. S.v. Kfrriva v6\is Qe<raa\las f <bs Qitav iv bTrop.vi\yja.ri 
AvKb<f>povos. So id. 8.V. Atveia . . . Q4u)p virofxvquaTLfav rbv 
AvK6(f>pova. 

The ancient scholia are best represented by Marcianus 
476 ; also Vaticanus 1307 — a grandchild as we have seen 
of Marcianus 476 — and Neopolitanus, Bibl. Nat. ii. D 4, 
a thirteenth-century ms. wrongly inscribed 'Icaaidov rod 
T&Tfrv (rx^Ata els AvKbQpova, the scholia being in the main 
the ancient scholia, only some gaps due to injury to the 
original ms. having been filled up with the scholia of 
Tzetzes in the fifteenth century* 

In addition to the ancient scholia we have further the 
commentary of Tzetzes (twelfth century) : els rbv AvKixppova 
<rxb\ia 'Iffaaiclov ypafifxariKov rod T^t^ov. 

This commentary is in all mss. ascribed to Isaac 
Tzetzes ; so also in John Tzetzes' commentary on the 
Works and Days of Hesiod (p. 10 Gaisford). But there is 
extant a letter in Parisinus 2565 Bibl. Reg. (No. xx.) of 
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John Tzetzes to one Basilius, who had apparently, after 
Isaac's death, inquired of John whether it were true that 
he and not Isaac was the real author of the commentary 
on Lycophron. The letter runs thus: "To the First 
Secretary of the Patriarch (of Constantinople), Basilius of 
Achrida (town on lake of same name near Monastir)who had 
found in the title of John Tzetzes on Lycophron the name 
of Isaac Tzetzes. Pheidias, the famous sculptor, doing a 
favour by the law of friendship to Agoracritus, a painter 
by profession, but an unskilful one, having with great 
sculptural skill made the image of Zeus and Nemesis at 
Rhamnus, ascribed it to him, inscribing on it ArOPAKPITOT 
IIAPIOT, and by means of that inscription made up to him 
for his lack of skill. If, then, Pheidias by the law of 
friendship did not hesitate in a matter of the highest 
moment to do a favour to a man unskilful in his art, am I 
to be behind him in regard to my brother, a carpenter, in 
Pindar's phrase, of deft hymns and incomparably dearer 
to me than Agoracritus was to Pheidias, inasmuch as 



friendship? In this spirit both Pheidias and I ordered 
our inscriptions. But neither Pheidias of old suffered, 
nor has Tzetzes now suffered, from mental derangement or 
lethargy so as to reach such a pitch of madness as to 
forget his own name as some have suspected." So, too, 
in Chil ix. 298 John Tzetzes refers to the commentary as 
his own work : iv U tois els AvK6<f>pova ifioi 4£r)yT)0€i<ri kcli repl 
rofrrov kypa\f/a rbre rod ZcjvWIov. 

Scheer is of opinion that the commentary was in the 
first place composed by John Tzetzes, who handed it over 
for revision and publication to his brother Isaac, who for 
his trouble received the credit of authorship. This would 
account for the numerous inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions of the commentary. Collaboration is implied by the 
words : oOrws rjfuv tois Tfcr^ois [r. Tf. is lacking in a (Par. 
2723)] doK€t fx** (Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 17). Moreover, Scheer 
points out that in Tzetz. Lycophr. 1226 occur the words 
'liddwrfs 5e 6 <f>i\birovbs 4>rjaiv elvai ffiaiov. This had been taken 
to mean 'Iwdffijs &t\6irovos, a proper name. But Scheer 



brotherhood h 




telling bond of affection than 
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takes these words to refer to John Tzetzes, and he points 
out that these words occur only in Parisinus 2723 (a) 
which may be taken to represent the commentary as first 
published by Isaac, while they have disappeared in the 
mss. which represent subsequent revisions by John, of 
which there were several. 

The chief mss. which contain the Tzetzes commentary 
are classified thus : 

Class 1. — a = Parisinus 2723, representing the com-? 
mentary as originally published by Isaac Tzetzes. 

Class II. — Representing revisions by John Tzetzes, and 
including : Parisinus 2403 ; Vaticanus 1306 ; Palatinus 
18 ; Ambrosianus 222 (tljis last representing the final 
recension by John Tzetzes). 

The commentary of Tzetzes is based on a corpus of 
scholia similar to that contained in the Marcianus, with 
additions from other sources (discussed by Scheer ii. pp. 
xiv. ff.). 

6. Bibliography 

Editio princeps. — Aldus Manutius, Venice, 1513 (with 
Pindar, Callimachus, Dionysius Periegetes) ; Paul Lecisius, 
Basel, 1548 (with Tzetzes commentary); Canter, Basel, 
1566; Meursius, Leyden, 1597; Potter, Oxford, 1697; 
Reichard, Leipzig, 1788; C. G. Miiller, Leipzig, 1811; 
Sebastiani, Rome, 1830 ; Bachmann, Leipzig, 1830 ; 
Dehfcque, Paris, 1853; G. Kinkel, Leipzig, 1880 (with 
scholia Marciana) ; E. Scheer vol. i. (text, critical notes 
and the two paraphrases) Berlin, 1881 ; vol. ii. (scholia) 
Berlin, 1908 ; C. von Holzinger, Leipzig, 1895 (text with 
German blank verse translation to face the text, intro- 
duction, and commentary). E. Ciaceri, Catane, Gian- 
notta, 1901, text, trans, and commentary. Transla- 
tion by Joseph Justus Scaliger, 1584. Text and trans. 
F. D. Deheque, Paris, 1853. 

Editio princeps of Tzetzes, Oporinus, Basel, 1646. 
Other literature : J. Konze, De Lycophr. dictionis pro- « 
prietate in universum ratione simul habita Homeri et 
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tragicorum, Miinster, 1870 ; C. H. G. Voelcker, De 
Lycophronis Cassandrae w. 13-15, Giessen, 1820 ; Scheer, 
Nonnulli Lycophronis loci, Plou, 1876 ; W. N. Bates, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. vi., Boston, 
1895 ("The Date of Lycophron ") ; Gasse, De L. mytho- 
grapho, 1910 ; I. Geffcken, " Zwei Dramen [Elepheuor and 
Naupliosjdes Lykophron," Hermes xxvi. (1891) pp. 33-42 ; 
also the same writer on Timaeos' Geographie d. Western, 
Philol. Unters. (Kiessling-Moellendortf) 13, Berlin, 1892 
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AAESANAPA 

A4£(x) ra irdvra vrjrpeKcos, a fi iaropels, 
apXys ^ 7r ' aKpas' fjv 8e ixrjKvvOrj Xoyos, 
avyyvcodi hiairor' ov yap rfovxos Koprj 
eXvae xpiqapLwv , (bs irpLv, aloXov arofia, 
aXX* doirerov \4aoa 7ra/x/xty^ fiorjv 
8a<f)VT]<fxLya)v (froCfia^ev €K Xaifitov oira, 
Ttfayyos KeXawijs yrjpvv e/c/xi/xou/xerq. 
tcov acraa dv/xw /cat 8ud /xi^/x^s' €^co, 
kXvols av, cova£, Kavam^ira^aiv <f>p€vl 
TTUKvfj 8iolx^€i 8vo<f>drovs alviy/Jbdrcov 
otfias TvXLoowv , fjirep evfiaOrjs rpifios 
opOrj KcXevda) rdv okotco 7roS^y€T€t. 
iyaj S' aKpav j8aA/??Sa firjpwOov axdaas, 

dv€L(AL Xo£iA)V €LS 8i€^68oVS €7TO)V, 

7Tpd)Tqv dpd^as vvaaav (bs irnqvos Spo/xevs. . 

'Hcbs* fi€V alrrvv dpri Qrjyiov rrdyov 
Kpavnvols VTrepTTordro Hrjydaov TTTtpois, 
TiBojvov ev Koiraioi rrjs l^ipvqs ireXas 
Xiirovaa, tov crov d[ij>i[Ly\Tpiov Kaaiv. 

a Priam. 6 Cassandra. 

c The runner breaks the " tape " and takes off. 
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The speaker is a slave appointed to watch Cassandra and 
report her prophecies. He addresses Priam. 

All will I tell truly that thou askest from the 
utter beginning, and if the tale be prolonged, 
forgive me, master.* For not quietly as of old did 
the maiden 6 loose the varied voice of her oracles, 
but poured forth a weird confused cry, and uttered 
wild words from her bay-chewing mouth, imitating 
the speech of the dark Sphinx. Thereof what in 
heart and memory I hold, hear thou, O King, and, 
pondering with wise mind, wind and pursue the 
obscure paths of her riddles, whereso a clear track 
guides by a straight way through things wrapped 
in darkness. And I, cutting the utter bounding 
thread, 0 * will trace her paths of devious speech, 
striking the starting-point like winged runner. 

Dawn was just soaring over the steep crag of 
Phegion d on swift wings of Pegasus, leaving in his 
bed by Cerne e Tithonus/ brother of thine by 
d Mountain in Aethiopia. 

• Cerne, a fabled island in the remotest East (Plin. N.H. 
vi. 198 ff.) or West (Strabo i. 47). 

' Son of Laomedon and Strymo or Rhoeo, and so half- 
brother of Priam. • 
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ol 8* ovaa ypi!)vr]s evyaXrjva ^cp/xaSos 1 
vavTCu Xla^ov k&tto yrjs iaxd^oaav 
vcrTrArjyyas at 8e trapdevoKrovov &4tlv 

IovXo7T€^OL OeuVQV €V(07T€S (JTTadaiS 

7T€AapyoxpcoT€s, at OaAa/cpatat /cdpat, 
mrkp KaXvSvwv XevKa (fxiivovacu, irrlXa, 
a^Aaora, /cat (fxiaawvas (bpyvuo/xevovs 
airapKrlais irp7]<rrr\pos al&covos rrvoais. 
rj 8* evdeov axdaacra j8a/c^€tov arofia, 
"Attjs air 9 CLKpcov fiovTrXavoKTiorcDV Xocfxov, 
toicovS 9 air* apxfis fyx 'AAefdVSpa Xoycov 

Atat, raAatya OrjXaiMov, K€Kavp,€vq 

/Cat 7Tp6ad€ /X€V 7T€VKCUGW OvXafJLTJ(f>6pOLS 
Tpl€<J7T€pOV \4oVTOS, OV 7TOT€ yV&QoiS 

Tpircovos ^/xaAa^re Kapxapos kvcov 
€/X7tvovs 8e Scurpos 7)TraTU)V <f>Xo&ovyL€VOs 
tlvBw Xifirqros a<f>X6yois €7r' eo^apats" 
Gfi'qpiyyas iaraXaije KCoSeias irehco, 
6 TeKvopaicrrrjs, Xufiewv ifirjs ndrpas, 
6 Sevrepav T€Ko€aav arpcorov jSapet 
fviftas arpOLKTCo arepvov, ev r aiXq> /xeacp 
Trarpos TraXaiOTOv x € P°^ v ox/^aaas* Sefias 

• Apoll. Rh. iv. 1731 viretidia weiafiaT fKvaav. 
6 i.e. the ships of Paris built of wood from Phalacra in 
the Troad. 

' e i.e. the Sea (Hellespont in wider sense; "maiden- 
slaying " in reference to death of Helle). 

d Two islands near Tenedos. * Cassandra. 

1 Ate, thrown out of Olympus by Zeus (11. xix. 126), 
fell on a hill in the Troad which was hence called the Hill 
of Doom ("Arris \6<f>os). Dardanus was warned by Apollo 
not to build a city there. But Ilus, his great-grandson, being 
told by an oracle to found a city where a certain cow should 
rest, did so ; and this place chanced to be the Hill of Doom. 
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another mother, and the sailors loosed in calm 
weather the cables 0 from the grooved rock and 
cut the landward ropes. And the centipede fair- 
faced stork-hued daughters of Phalacra 6 smote 
maiden-slaying Thetis c with their blades, over 
Calydnae d showing their white wings, their stern- 
ornaments, their sails outspread by the northern 
blasts of flaming stormwind : then Alexandra 6 
opened her inspired Bacchic lips on the high Hill 
of Doom/ that was founded by the wandering cow 
and thus began to speak : 

Alas ! hapless nurse 9 of mine burnt even afore- 
time by the warlike pineships of the lion h that was 
begotten in three evenings, whom of old Triton's 
hound of jagged teeth devoured with his jaws. But 
he, a living carver of the monster s liver, seething in 
steam of cauldron on a flameless hearth, shed to 
ground the bristles of his head ; he the slayer of his 
children, 1 the destroyer of my fatherland ; who smote 
his second mother i invulnerable with grievous shaft 
upon the breast ; who, too, in the midst of the race- 
course seized in his arms the body of his wrestler 

9 Ilios. 

* Heracles. For his birth cf. Apollod. ii. 61 Zei>s . . . rV 
filar rpiir\acri(£<ras vikra. When Laomedon refused to pay 
Poseidon and Apollo for building the walls of Troy, a sea- 
monster appeared to which an oracle required that Hesione, 
daughter of Laomedon, should be exposed. Heracles 
entered the belly of the monster (Triton's hound) and cut its 
inside to pieces. Laomedon had promised to give Heracles 
the horses of Tros as a reward for slaying the monster and 
when he broke his word, Heracles burnt Troy. 

* Heracles slew his children by Megara daughter of Creon. 
j Hera: Horn. 11. v. 392 f. ; "second mother" because 

Athena tricked her into suckling him. 
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Kpovov trap ahrvv oxOov, evOa yrjyevovs 
tmrajv rapaKTrjs icrnv 'lox&ov rdcfyos, 
6 rrjv OaXdaarjs AvoovItlSos (jlvxovs 
orevovs oTrnrevovaav dyplav Kvva 45 
ktolvwv V7T€p onriAvyyos txOvcDfJLevrjv, 
ravpoa<f)dyov Xeaivav, fpt olSOls 7Tarrjp 
adpKas koltcllOcw \o<j>vioiv ScufMrjaaro, 
Aiirrvviv ov rpefMovoav, ovhaiav Oeov 
iijrjvdpiijev ov ttot d£i<j>CQ 86Xa) 50 
v4kvs, tov "Ai8rjv Seijiovfjuevov 7raAai* 
Xevaaa) 0€, rXfj/jiov, Sevrepov 7TVpovfJL€vrjv 
rats r AlaKelois X € P aL T °fe T€ Tai/raAou 
Adrpwav oiKOVpovoi Aeufidvois irvpos 
ira&os KarafiptoQevTOs alddXcp Sdfias, 55 
to is TevrapeioLS /3ovk6Aov TrrepcjfJLaoL' 
rd ndvra irpos <f>tos rj ftapvl^rjAos Sa/xap > 
orctAaaa Kovpov tov Karrjyopov xflovos", 
afct, trarpos fiofxcfyaloLv riypLOJ/jLevrj, 
XeKTpcov d 9 l/cart rcov r €7reicra/cT<oj/ yd/xcDV. 60 
avrrj 8e <f>apfj,aKovpy6s, ovk IdoifMov 
SeAkos BpoLKOvoa tov {jvvevverov Avypov 
TvyavTOpaiorois dphioiv reTpcufjLevov 

a Zeus. 6 At Olympia. 

0 A giant : his tomb at Olympia where as Taraxippus he 
causes horses to shy. 

d Scylla, whom Heracles slew because she robbed him of 
one of the oxen of Geryon. Her father, Phorkys, restored 
her to life by burning her body. 

9 Persephone : tt)v XeTTTfoovaav tA ffio/mra tCjv diro- 
6vt}<tk6vtujv (schol.). 

/ Nessus the Centaur, when dying by the arrow of 
Heracles, gave of his blood a pretended love-charm to 
Deianeira who smeared with it a mantle for Heracles which 
consumed him ; cf. Soph. Tr. 555 IF. 
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sire a beside the steep hill of Cronus, 6 where is the 
horse-affrighting tomb of earth-born Ischenus c ; who 
also slew the fierce hound d that watched the narrow 
straits of the Ausonian sea, fishing over her cave, the 
bull-slaying lioness whom her father restored again 
to life, burning her flesh with brands : she who 
feared not Leptyhis/ goddess of the underworld. 
But one day with swordless guile a dead corse/ slew 
him : yea, even him 9 who of old overcame Hades ; 
I see thee, hapless city, fired a second time by 
Aeaceian hands h and by such remains * as the funeral 
fire spared to abide in Letrina^ of the son k of Tan- 
talus when his body was devoured by the flames, 
with the winged shafts of the neat-herd Teutarus 1 ; all 
which things the jealous spouse m shall bring to light, 
sending her son 11 to indicate the land, angered by 
her father's 0 taunts, for her bed's sake and because 
of the alien bride.*' And herself,? the skilled in 
drugs, seeing the baleful wound incurable of her 
husband r wounded by the giant-slaying arrows of 

0 Heracles, who wounded Hades at Pylus, II. v. 395. 

* Neoptoleraus. 

* The bones of Pelops were brought from Letrina near 
Olympia to Troy, as an oracle declared that Troy could not 
otherwise be taken. ' In Elis. * Pelops. 

1 Teutarus, Scythian who taught Heracles archery and 
bequeathed his bow and arrows to him. Heracles bequeathed 
them to Philoctetes, who with them slew Paris and enabled 
the Greeks to take Troy. v 

m Oenone, the first wife of Paris, sent her son to guide 
the Greeks. When Philoctetes slew Paris with the bow 
which Heracles had used in the battle of the gods against 
the giants, Oenone threw herself upon his corpse and died 
with him ; cf. Tennyson, Oenone. 

n Corythus, son of Oenone by Paris. 

0 Cebren, father of Oenone. 

* Helen. » Oenone. «•• Paris. 
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7Tpds avdoirXiTOV , £vv6v dyyr\as.i fMopov, 

irvpycDV am aKpcuv irpos veoSfjbrjrov v£kvv 65 

poi£rj86v €K/3pdoacra Kvpufiaxov Sc/xas" 

ttoOco Sc rod Oavovros 'qyKLOTpwfJievrj, 

*l*vxh v TTtpi' cnraipovri <f>vorjo€i veKpco. 

Stcvco, arevco ae Stacra /cat TpvrrXa, Sopos 
aSdis npos dXKTjv /cat SiapTrayds Sofxcov 70 
/cat TTVp ivavyd£ovoav alarwrr^pLOV . 
GT€va) ere, ndrpa, /cat rd(f)ovs ArXavrlSos 

hviTTOV KsXajpOS, OS TTOT €V pWTTTCO KVT€L, 

otto la TTOpKOs 'lorpievs reTpaoKeXrjs, 

da K<p p,oirqpr)s dfJLfeXvrpcboas Sc/xas", 75 

'PeiOvfJLVLaTTjs K€7T<f)os a>s ivrjijaTO, 

ZiTjpvvOov dvrpov ty\s Kvvocr<j>ayovs Beds 

Xl7TtoV ipVfJLVOV KTlOfJLCL KvpftaVTCDV Sd*Of , 

or 9 'qfjbddvve iraxrav ojxPp'qoas yfiova. 

Zrjvos /ca^Aa^cov vao/ios* ol 8c TTpos ttcSo) 80 

irvpyoi Kar7]p€iTTOvro , rot Se XoLoOlav 

vrix oVTO p>oipav TrpovjxfJLdrcov SeSopKores. 

<f>rjy6v 8e /cat SpVKapna /cat yXvKVv floTpvv 

(fydXXai, re /cat SeXftves at r in dpoevojv 

<f)€pf}ovTO fiajKai XeKrpa Oovpcoocu ftpOTCOV. 85 

Aevooco Oeovra ypvvov €7rr€pci)fJL€Vov 
rprjpcuvos els dp7rayjxa Tl€<f>vaias kvvos, 
rjv ropyos vyp6(f>OLTOs e/cAo^eueTat, 
KeXv<f>dvov arpofiiXov <horpaKO)p,ivr)v . 

Kat 8tJ oe vavrrjv 'A^epouata rptfios 90 

a Philoctetes. 6 Electra. 

c Dardanus, buried in Troy, was son of Zeus and Electra, 

daughter of Atlas. During the Deluge he swam from 
Samothraee to the Troad. 

d In North Crete. • In Samothraee. 

' Hecate. « Samothraee. 
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his adversary,* shall endure to]lshare his doom, from 
the topmost towers to the new slain corpse hurtling 
herself head foremost, and pierced by sorrow for the 
dead shall . breathe forth her soul on the quivering 
body. 

I mourn, mourn twice and three times for thee 
who lookest again to the battle of the spear and the 
harrying of thy halls and the destroying fire. I 
mourn for thee, my country, and for the grave of 
Atlas' daughter's b diver son, c who of old in a stitched 
vessel, like an Istrian fish-creel with four legs, sheathed 
his body in a leathern sack and, all alone, swam like 
a petrel of Rheithymnia, d leaving Zerynthos/ cave of 
the goddess to whom dogs are slain, even Saos/ the 
strong foundation of the Cyrbantes, what time the 
plashing rain of Zeus laid waste with deluge all the 
earth. h And their towers were hurled to the ground, 
and the people set themselves to swim, seeing their 
final doom before their eyes. And on oat and acorn 
and the sweet grape browsed the whales and the 
dolphins and the seals that are fain of the beds of 
mortal men. 1 ' 

I see the winged, firebrand-? rushing to seize the 
dove,* the hound of Pephnos,* whom the water- 
roaming vulture brought to birth, husked in a 
rounded shell. m 

And thee, cuckold sailor, n the downward path of 

h See H. Usener, Die Sintflutsagen, pp. 45 f . 
* For the seal's affection for man cf. Aelian, N.A. iv. 56. 
' Paris. * Helen. ' In Laconia. 

m Referring to Zeus and Leda, and the birth of Helen 
from an egg. 

" Paris reaches Taenarum in Laconia where was a fabled 
entrance to Hades ; passes Onugnathus and Las and through 
the 44 two thoroughfares " (entrance and exit between Granae 
and the mainland) to Gytheion. 
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Karai^a/ns nvyapyov, ov irarpos Koirpovs 

arclftovra paKrcbv ftovardOpLCOv, {jevaKjerai, 

cos* 7rp6ad€, koXXovs tov Ovcoplrrjv TpnrXals. 

dAA* SarpLfKov fxev dvrl TafjL<fyqXds ovov 

Kal AdV TTepdaeLS, dvrl 8' evx^Xov /cdV^s 1 95 

/cat p,r]\iavOfjL(bv rjSe x<epoaias TrAdrrjs 

rpd/ims cr* oxqaeL /cat Oepc/cActot noBes 

hiaads craAa/z/?as > Kam TvOctov TrXaKas, 

iv afcrt 7rpos Kvvovpa KapawXovs crxdoas 

7T€VKrjs ohovras, €Kropas TrXcqpLixvplhos, 100 

OKapOpLcov lavaeis elvac/xiaacova aroXov. 

Kat T7JV dwpL(f)OV TTOpTLV dpTTaOCLS XvKOS, 

hvotv 7T€Aetatv d)p<f>avicrp,€vr)v yovfjs 

Kal Sevripav els dpKW odvelwv j8po^a>v 

Xtjltlv ip,7rTataaaav l^evrov irrepcQ, 105 

Ovaaiaw dpfxol pLrjXdrcuv aVapy/zara 

(fyXeyovaav iv /cpo/catat /cat Hvvr) Oea, 

8p€^€is VTrkp S/cdVSctav AlylXov t a/cpav, 

aWcov €7raKTrjp KayxaXtov dypevpcaTL. 

N^aa) 8* ivl SpaKovros c/c^ca? noOov no 
'A/cttJ?, hip,6p<f>ov yqyevovs GK7]7TT0vxias 9 
ttjv Sevripav ecoXov ovk oiftei HLvnpw, 
ifruxpov 7ra/oay/caAtcr/za /cd£ oveipdrcov 
Kevais d(/>daao)v d)XivaiGi Sepuvia. 

a Onugnathus, cape in Laconia. 
6 In Laconia. 

c Builder of the ships of Paris. 
d Haven near Sparta. 

* Paris sailed with nine ships (schol.). 
1 Paris. 

9 Helen, who was not wedded to Paris. 

* Iphteeneia, Helen's daughter by Theseus, and Hermione, 
her daughter by Menelaus. 

* Helen was first carried off by Theseus. 
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Acheron shall receive, walking no more the byres of 
thy father's rugged steadings, as once when thou 
wert arbiter of beauty for the three goddesses. But 
in place of stables thou shalt pass the Jaws of the 
Ass a and Las, 6 and instead of well-foddered crib and 
sheepfold and landsman's blade a ship and oars of 
Phereclus c shall carry thee to the two thorough- 
fares and the levels of Gytheion, d where, on the 
rocks dropping the bent teeth of the pine-ship's 
anchors to guard against the flood, thou shalt rest 
from gambols thy nine-sailed e fleet. 

And when thou, the wolf/ shalt have seized the 
unwed heifer/ robbed of her two dove daughters h 
and fallen into a second* net of alien snares and 
caught by the decoy of the fowler, even while upon 
the beach she burns i the firstlings of the flocks to 
the Thysad nymphs and the goddess Byne, then 
shalt thou speed past Scandeia* and past the 
cape of Aegilon,* a fierce hunter exulting in thy 
capture. 

And in the Dragons Isle m of Acte, n dominion 
of the twyformed son 0 of earth, thou shalt put from 
thee thy desire ; but thou p shalt see no morrow's 
aftermath of love, fondling in empty arms a chill 
embrace and a dreamland bed.? For the sullen 

3 Helen was carried off by Paris when she was sacrificing 
to the Thysades (Thyiades) and Byne = Ino Leucothea. 

* Haven of Cythera {II. x. 268). 

' Island between Cythera and Crete. 

m Cranae (Horn. 11. iii. 445, cf. Paus. iii. 22. 1), where the 
bedding of Paris and Helen took place, is generally localized 
near Gytheion in Laconia. Here it is identified with the 
so-called Helen's Isle near Suniura. Tzetzes took it to mean 
Salamis. 

n Attica. 0 Erechtheus. * Paris. 

9 Proteus replaced the real Helen by a phantom. 
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6 ydp ere crvXXeKTpoLO OAcypatW ttoois 115 
OTiryvos Topwvrjs, <5 yeXcos aTriyfierai 
/cat SaKpv, vrjLS 8* iorrl /cat t7]to)/1€VOS 
a/M^ow, 6 &prjKTjS €K ttot els €7Ta/CTtai> 
TpircDVOs €/cj8oAatatv rjXoKLOfJievrjv 

\ipaov TT€pdaaSi ou^t vavfidrr) oroXq), 120 

dAA* aOTtjS^TOJ/ otfJLOV, old TIS Ol(f>V€VS, 

k€vOjacovos iv cnjpayyi rerprjvas fivxovs, 
vepOev daXdacrrjs drpanovs Sirjwoe, 
t4kvo)v aXv^as ras ^€Vokt6vovs TrdXas 
/cat TTCLTpl 7T€/x^ras' ras eirqicoovs Xltcls X25 
arrjaai 7raAt/x7row cts ndrpav, odev irXdvqs 
E[aAA^j/tW €7rfjXd€ yrjyevwv rpo<f>6v — 
/cctvds' cr€, Tovvevs a>07T€p, ipydrrjs Slktjs 
rrjs 0* c HAtoi> Bvyarpos 'I^vata? fipafievs, 
iTrecrfioXrjoas Xvypd voo(f>i€L yd/xa>v, 139 
XLtttovtcl Kdaarjs €/c/?aAa>v TreXeidoos" 
os tovs Avkov re /cat Xt/Aatpcajs rd<f>ovs 
Xpr)0fJLOioi Kvhaivovras ovk alSovfjcevos 
ouS' 'AvOetos €pwras ov8e rov pivots 
avv8op7TOV KlyaLcjvos dyvlTrjv irdyov 
€tXt)s 0€ojv dXoiros €K/3rjvai SiKrjv, 

a Proteus carae from his home in Egypt to Pallene 
( = Phlegra, Herod, viii. 123 in Chalcidice), the birth-place of 
the giants, where he married Torone, by whom he had two 
sons who slew strangers by compelling them to # wrestle with 
them and were in the end themselves slain oy Heracles. 
Proteus, vexed by the wickedness of his sons, besought his 
father Poseidon for a passage under the sea back to Egypt. 
On his sons' death he could neither be sorry nor glad. 

6 Nile. c Tmolus and Telegonus. 
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husband, 0 whose spouse is Torone of Phlegra, even 
he to whom laughter and tears are alike abhorred 
and who is ignorant and reft of both ; who once on a 
time crossed from Thrace unto the coastland which 
is furrowed by the outflow of Triton b ; crossed not 
by sailing ship but by an untrodden path, like some 
moldwarp, boring a secret passage in the cloven 
earth, made his ways beneath the sea, avoiding the 
stranger-slaying wrestling of his sons c and sending 
to his sire d prayers which were heard, even that he 
should set him with returning feet in his fatherland/ 
whence he had come as a wanderer to Pallenia, nurse 
of the earth-born — he, like Guneus/ a doer of 
justice and arbiter of the Sun's daughter of Ichnae/ 
shall assail thee with evil words and rob thee of thy 
bridal, casting thee forth in thy desire from thy 
wanton dove : thee who, regarding not the tombs of 
Lycus and Chimaereus h , glorious in oracles, nor thy 
love of Antheus* nor the pure salt of Aigaeon-? 
eaten by host and guest together, didst dare to sin 
against the gods and to overstep justice, kicking the 

d Poseidon. e Egypt. 

/ Guneus, an Arab famous for justice, whom Semiramis 
made arbiter between the Phoenicians and Babylonians 
(scholA 

9 Themis Ichnaia, worshipped at Ichnae in Thessaly 
(Strabo 435). 

* L. and C, sons of Prometheus and Celaeno, wefe buried 
in the Troad. The Lacedaemonians, being visited by a 
plague, were bidden by an oracle to " propitiate the Cronian 
daemons in Troy," and Menelaus was sent to make offerings 
at their graves. 

' Son of Antenor, was loved by Paris who killed him 
unwittingly. Menelaus, being at the time in Troy, took 
Paris with him to Sparta to save him from punishment. 
Thus Paris, as guest of Menelaus, had ** eaten his salt." 

' Poseidon = Sea. 
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Xd£as rpaTTc^av KavaicoTTwaas Qc/jllv, 

apKrov nOrjvrjs iKjAefjuayixdvos rponovs. * 

Tovyap \ftaXd^€is els kcvov vevpas ktwtov, 
davra KaSwprjra <f>opfjLi£ajv fxeXrj' 140 
/cAawov Sc Trdrpav ttjv TTplv fjdaXco/jidvrjV 
t^rj x € P°w €l8o)Xov rjyKa\i<jfjL€vos 
rrjs 7T€vra\€KTpov Ovidhos HXevpwvlas . 
yvial yap evvacrrfjpas dpuvaiioi rpnrXals 
irqvcus Kar€KXd)aavro Srjvaias *AX6s 146"^ 
vvfJL<f>€ la 7T€VTdyafJL/3pa haloaaOai ydfAWV. 

Aotco fJLev apTraKTripas avydoei Xvkovs, 
7TTr}vovs Tpiopxas aUrovs ocfyOaXfilas, 

TOV 8* €K TIXVVOV T€ /COTTO KaplKCOV 7TOTC0V 

fiXaorovra pl£rjs, rjixLKprjra f$dp/3apov, 150 

'E7T610V, ovk 'Apyeiov aKpaixfyvfj yovais. 

otJ Trdirnov iv ya/z^cucrw 'Ewai'a irork * 

"JLpKvw **Eipwvs Qovpla Si<f>r)<f)6pos 

dcrapKOL fuarvXaaa rvufieucrev <f>dpcp, 

tov (bXevLTrjv xovBpov ivSarovixevrj . 155 

ov 8rj 8ls rjfttfcravra /cat ftapvv ttoOov 

0 Paris, exposed when a child, was suckled by a she-bear. 

6 Helen, daughter of Leda, daughter of Thestius, son of 
Agenor, son of Pleuron. 

c The Fates— Clotho, Lachesis, Atropos, daughters of ^ 
Tethys. ^ 

d Theseus, Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus, Achilles. 

• Theseus and Paris. , 

/ Menelaus is a descendant of Atlas (Atlas — Sterope— I 
Oenomaus — Hippodameia — Pelops — Atreus — Menelaus) 
who dwells in Libya, here indicated by Plynos in Cyrenaica 
(Strabo 838). Carian either refers to Kapucbv retxos (Steph. 
B.) in Libya or to the Carians having once dwelt in 
Lacedaemon (schol.) or to Minos' dominion over the Carians. 
Menelaus is thus a " barbarian " and through his mother. ^* 
Aerope, daughter of Catreus, son of Minos, he is *'half- 
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table and overturning Themis, modelled in the ways 
of the she-bear a that suckled thee. 

Therefore in vain shalt thou twang the noisy 
bowstring, making melodies that bring nor food nor 
fee ; and in sorrow shalt thou come to thy father- 
land that was burnt of old, embracing in thine 
arms the wraith of the five-times-married frenzied 
descendant 6 of Pleuron. For the lame daughters 6 
of the ancient Sea with triple thread have decreed 
that her bedfellows shall share their marriage-feast 
among five bridegrooms.** 

Two e shall she see as ravening wolves, winged 
wanton eagles of sharp eyes ; the third / sprung 
from root of Plynos and Carian waters, a half-Cretan 
barbarian, an Epeian, no genuine Argive by birth : 
whose grandfather ^ of old Ennaia h Hercynna Erinys 
Thuria, the Sword-bearer, cut fleshless with her 
jaws and buried in her throat, devouring the gristle 
of his shoulder: his who came to youth again and 

Cretan." As grandson of Hippodameia he is an Epeian = 
Elean (Pind. 0. ix. 58, x. 35). 

' Pelops was served up by his father Tantalus at a banquet 
to the gods, when Demeter ate part of his shoulder un- 
wittingly. Restored to life and carried off by Poseidon 
(Pind. O. i. 40), he was sent by Zeus to Elis where he 
overcame Oenomaus in a chariot-race and won his daughter 
Hippodameia for his bride, after thirteen previous suitors 
had oeen slain by her father (Pind. -O. i. 81 ff.). His victory 
was due to the treachery of Oenomaus* charioteer Myrtilus, 
son of Hermes, who, when he asked Pelops for the price of 
his treachery, was by him hurled into the sea, which was 
hence called Myrtoan (Paus. viii. 14. 11), cursing with his 
last breath the house of Pelops. 

* Demeter : E. in reference to rape of Persephone in 
Enna; H. by-name of Demeter at Lebadeia in Boeotia; 
E. at Thelpusa in Arcadia (Callim. fr. incert. 91) ; Th. = 
Passionate " with grief for her daughter (schol.) ; Sw., cult- 
name of Demeter in Boeotia (schol.). 
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<f>vyovra NavjxdSovros dp7TaKTrjpiov 
€<TT€tX 'TLpexOevs els AeTpivaiovs yvas 
Xevpdv dXerpevcrovra MoXniSos nerpav, 
rod Zrjvl SaiTpevOevTos '0/xj8pu*> Se/xas, 
yapiftpoKTOVOV palaovra 7T€V0€po<f>O6pois 
fiovXais dvdyvois, as 6 KahjxlXov yovos 

7jpTV(T€. TOV hk XoiaBoV €K7TUjDV (JKV(f>OV 

<}>€p<DVVfJLOVS eStr^rc Nrjpecos rd(f>ovs, 
TTavwXedpov KTjXlha Oa)v{jas,y€V€i, 
6 ttjv TTohapyov ^YvXXav rjvioaTpocfycov 
kcu ttjv 07rXats "Apiriwav ^piruiais lgtjv. 

Tov 8' ad T€raprov avOofAaifiov o^crat 
KipKov KarappaKTrjpos, ov re arryyovcov 
rd 8€VT€p€ia rrjs &a'Ca<f>dXTOV 7rdXrjs 
Aa/?dWa KTjpvijovmv. iv Se Sefxviois 

TOV iij OV€Lp(OV TT€fJL7rTOV €<JTpoftr)fJL€VOV 

€lScoXo7rXdaTCp 7rpoaKara^av€t peOei, 

TOV fJL€XX6wiX<f>OV €VV€TrjV K.VTa'CK7]S 9 

Trjs ^€ivo^dKxqs , ov ttot Olvwvrjs <f>vyds, 
fjLvpfjLeuv TOV iijdire^ov dvSpcoaas OTparov, 
HeXaoyiKov Tv<f>cova yewbvrai naT'qp, 

d(f) 9 €77Ta TTaLhoJV <f>&ftdXcp Cr7To8oVfJL€VO)V 

fjiovvov <f>Xeyovaav iijaXvijavra anoSov. 

Xco [lev iraXiinropeuTov Zfcrai Tplfiov, 
oyf>rjKas 8a<f>oivovs x r 1P a l JL ^ v dvcipvcras, 
OTTola Kovpos Sco/jua Kwqaas Kanvcp' 

° Poseidon. 6 Zeus. c Elis or Olympia. 

d During a drought in Elis Molpis offered himself as a 
victim to Zeus Ombrius. 

* Oenomaus, father of Hippodameia. 

* Myrtilus, son of Cadmilus = Hermes ; charioteer of 
Oenomaus. * Myrtoan Sea. 

h Psylla and Harpinna, horses of Oenomaus. 

* Deiphobus. * Paris. 
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escaped the grievous raping desire of the Lord a of 
Ships and was sent by Erechtheus 6 to Letrina's 
fields to grind the smooth rock c of Molpis d — whose 
body was served as sacrifice to Rainy Zeus — that he 
might overcome the wooer-slayer e by the unholy 
device for slaying his father-in-law which the son^ 
of Cadmilus devised ; who drinking his last cup dived 
into his tomb in Nereus — the tomb^ which bears 
his name — crying a blighting curse upon the race ; 
even he who held the reins of swift-footed Psylla 
and Harpinna h hoofed even as the Harpies. 

The fourth * again shall she see own brothei of 
the swooping falcon-? ; him whom they shall proclaim 
to have won the second k prize among his brothers 
in the wrestling of war. And the fifth 1 she shall 
cause to pine upon his bed, distracted by her 
phantom face in his dreams ; the husband to be of 
the stranger-frenzied lady m of Cyta ; even him whom 
one day the exile 11 from Oenone 0 fathered, turning 
into men the six-footed host of ants/ — the Pelasgian 
Typhon, out of seven sons consumed in the flame 
alone escaping the fiery ashes. 

And he r shall come upon his homeward path, 
raising the tawny wasps from their holes, even 
as a child disturbs their nest with smoke. And 

* i.e. next to Hector. 1 Achilles. 

m Medeia from Cyta in Phasis, married in Elysium to 
Achilles, cf. 798. 

n Peleus, exiled for slaying his half-brother Phocus (Pind. 
N. v. 12 ff.). 

° Aegina. 

p Hesiod, fr. 76 (100), tells how Aegina was populated by 
turning ants into men. 

9 Thetis to test the immortality of her sons by Peleus 
put them into the fire. Six sons perished in this way. The 
seventh, Achilles, was saved by his father. r Paris. 
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ot 8' afi 7rpoy€wrjT€ipav ovXafuovvfiov 

fivKTOLlCFl X € P V fy avr€ S (^P^OToX TTOpW, 

TOV ^KVpLOV hp&KOVTOS ivTOKOV Ac^CO, 185 

fjv 6 £vv€wos EaA/xuS^atas' aXos 

euros parevcov, 'EAAaSos 1 Kaparopov, 

Sapov <f>aXr)pitoaav oltcrjaet, gttLXov 

KcAtou TTpos 6/cj3oAa«7t XipvaLwv TTOTCOV, 

7ro0wv Sa/xapra, tt\v ttot iv a<f>ayais K€p£$ 190 

Xaipov 7Tpo0€Laa <f>aoydvojv 2/c pvaerai. 

fiaOvs 8* ecro) prjyplvos av8r)0ijo€Tai 

€p7]/XOS iv KpOKaiGL WjJL^LOV SpOJJLOS, 

arivovros drag /cat kcvtjv vavKXrjplav 

/cat ttjv d<f>avrov ctSos rjXXoLwpiivrjv 195 

ypcuav ccfyayclojv rjhi x € P v $ (ov iriXas 

"AtSoU T€ 7TCL(f>\d£oVTOS €K fivOcOV <f)Xoyl 

Kparrjpos, ov peXawa 7rouf>v^€L (ftOvrcov « 
odpKas XepTjrl^ovca SairaXovpyla. 

Xci fJLev 7raT^(7€t x&P° v &td£o)v TiKvBrjv, £00 

€1$ 7T€VT€ TTOV 7rX€LtOVa$ i/X€LpO)V Ae^OUff. 

ot 8* dfift fitopdv rod TTpopcdvrios Kpovov , 

ow firjrpl t€kvojv vrjmcov Kpcavopov 

opKCOv to Sevrepovxov dpoavres £vyov 

or€ppdv ivoirXLoovoiv (hXivais TrAaTTjv, 205 

orcorrjpa Ba/c^ov rcov 7rdpoL0€ Trqpdrcov 4 

a Iphigeneia. 

6 Neoptolemus, here son of Achilles and Iphigeneia; 
called "the dragon of Scyrus " because he was reared by 
Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes, king of Scyrus. In one 
version Deidamia is his mother. c Achilles. 

d Iphigeneia became priestess of Artemis Taurica in the 
Crimea, where she had to sacrifice Greeks who came there. 

* Island of Leuce. ' Danube. 

9 When Iphigeneia was being sacrificed at Aulis, Artemis 
substituted a deer for her. 
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they in their turn shall come, sacrificing cruelly 
to the blustering winds the heifer a that bare the 
war-named son, & the mother that was brought to 
bed of the dragon of Scyrus ; for whom her 
husband 6 shall search within the Salmydesian Sea, 
where she cuts the throats of Greeks/* and shall 
dwell for a long space in the white-crested rock 6 by 
the outflowing of the marshy waters of the Celtic 
stream/ ; yearning for his wife whom at her slaying 
a hind shall rescue from the knife, offering her own 
throat instead.* And the deep waste within the 
wash of the waves upon the beach shall be called 
the Chase* of the bridegroom, mourning his ruin 
and his empty seafaring and her ±hat vanished and 
was changed to an old witch/ beffde the sacrificial 
vessels and the lustral water and the bowl of Hades 
bubbling from the depths with flame, whereon the 
dark lady will blow, potting the flesh of the dead 
as might a cook. 

And he-?' lamenting shall pace the Scythian land 
for «6ome five years yearning for his bride.* And 
they/ beside the altar of the primal prophet, 
Cronus, who devours the callow young with their 
mother,™ binding themselves by the yoke of a second 
oath, n shall take in their arms the strong oar, in- 
voking him who saved them in their former woes, even 

* Achilleius Dromus, a strip of land between the Dnieper 
and the Crimea (Herod, iv. 55). ' Iphigeneia in Tauris. 

1 Achilles. * Iphigeneia. 1 The Greeks at Aulis. 

m Horn. //. ii. 308 ff. At the altar of Zeus in Aulis a 
snake devoured a sparrow with her brood of eight. Calchas 
interprets the omen to mean that the war against Troy will 
last nine years, and that the city will be taken in the tenth. 

n The earlier oath was taken by the suitors of Helen, who 
swore to her father, Tyndareus, to support the successful 
suitor. 
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H<f>dXT7]V aV€Vat > OVT€S > <5 TTOT €V /LCV^Ot? 

AeA^twov trap dvrpa Ke/oSaJou Ocov 
Tavpa) Kpv<f>aias xcpvifias Kardp^crat 
6 -)(i\Lapxos rod troXippaLarov arparov. 
& Ovfjbdrcjv TTpoairaiov €kt(vwv yapw 
SoLLfjiatv 'TLvopxrjs OiyaAcvs" QavaT'qptos 
X4ovra Oolvrjs, vxyos ifMTrXe^as Xvyois, 
crxqcret, to fjurj Ttpoppdflv alarwaai ordyvv 

K€ipOVT ShoVTL KOLL Xa</>VOTLat,S yvdOoiS* 

Acvggcj 7raAat 8^ airelpav oXicaicov KaKwv, 
avpovaav dXfJLjj Ka7Tipot,£ovaav irdrpa 
hewds a7T€iXds K£u 7rvpi(j>XeKTOV£ /?Aa/?as. 

'Qs psf\ ere raiS/ios" cS^eA' iv TreptppvTO) 
"laoyj (f>VT€vaaL hva^vtov 7roSrjy€Trjv, 
riraprov ££ "ArXavros dOXLov airopov, 

TOJV avOofJLCLLfJLCUV GVyK<VTaXJKdTTTr)V ^\pvXiVy 

rofjbovpe irpos rd Xtoara vrj/jbepTcarare' 
jj,r)8* AlaaKeicJV ovfAos axfreXev 7raTrjp 
Xprjcr/jL&v dircoaai wktI^oitcl helfjuara, 

fJLLQ 8k KpVl/jCLl TOVS Sl7tXoVS V7T€p TTOTpaS 

fjLoipa, T€<f>p<hoas yvla ArjfjLvaia) irvpl' 

OVK dv TOCTCJvSe KVfJL* €7T€kXvC€V kclkcjv. 

Kat 8^ HaXalfiayv hdpKercu fip€<l>OKT6vos 

a Agamemnon sacrifices in Apollo's temple at Delphi. 
6 Dionysus. For his cult at Phigaleia in Elis cf. Pans, 
viii. 39. 4. 

c Telephus king of Mysia who, when fighting Achilles, 
was tripped up by the tendrils of a vine, Dionysus thus 
requiting sacrifices made to him by Agamemnon at Delphi. 

d Lesbos. * Cadmus = Cadmflus (cf 162) = Hermes. 

f Atlas— Maia — Hermes— Prylis, son of Issa. 
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Bacchus, the Overthrower, to whom, the bull-god, 
one' day in the shrine beside the cavern of Delphinius 
the Gainful god, the lord ° of a thousand ships, a city- 
sacking host, shall make secret sacrifice. And in un- 
looked-for requital of his offerings the god of Phigaleia, 
the lusty Torch-god, b shall stay the lion c from his 
banquet, entangling 'his foot in withes, so that he 
destroy not utterly the cornfield of men, nor lay it 
waste with tooth and devouring jaws. 

Long since I see the coil of trailing woes 
dragging in the brine and hissing against my father- 
land dread threats and fiery ruin. 

Would that in sea-girt Issa d Cadmus e had never 
begotten thee to be the guide of the foemen, fourth/ 
in descent from unhappy Atlas, even thee, Prylis, 
who didst help to overthrow thine own kindred/ 
prophet most sure of best fortune h l And would 
that my father * had not spurned the nightly terrors 
of the oracles of Aesacus and that for the sake of 
my fatherland he had made away with the two in 
one doom, ashing their bodies with Lemnian fire.' 
t So had not such a flood of woes overwhelmed the 
land. 

And now Palaemon,* to whom babes are slain, 

9 The Trojans, related through Electra, mother of Dar- 
danus and daughter of Atlas. 

h Prylis prophesied the taking of Troy by the Wooden 
Horse. That was best fortune for the Greeks. For rdnovpos 
cf. Hesych. s.v., Strabo 328. 

£ Priam, whom his son Aesacus advised to kill Hecuba 
and Paris, because before the birth of the latter Hecuba 
dreamed that she had borne a fire-brand. 

* Proverbial. Lemnos through the "volcano" of Mosy- 
chlos is much associated with Hephaestus. 

* Son of Ino Leucothea, worshipped in Tenedos with 
sacrifices of children, 
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^eovaav aldvLauji irXeKravoaroXois 
ypalav £vvewov *Q,yevov TtTTjvtSa. 

Kat Sfj SwrAa aw 7rarpl paterai t€kvcl, 
crreppco rmrevri icAetSas' evdpx<p ftvAa), 
ra irpooOev avXrjrrjpos €K7T€(/)€vy6Ta 
ifwSpalm {fyrjficus Xapva,KO<f>96povs puj>ds, 
<5 Sfj TTiBr^aas crrvyvos dprafios t€kvcjv, 
al0vU$0p€7TTOS 7TOpK€0)V Xivaypdrrjs, 
KprjdfioTat, /cat pat/fotat vqpirat.s <f>iXos, 
X^Aa) icaTcSpu^afc Sitttuxovs yovds. 
gvv rois 8' 6 TXrj/jLCOv, /JLTjTpos ov <f>pdaas Oeas 
fivrjficjv i<f>€TfJLds, dXXd XrjOdpycp c^oAcfe, 
7rprjvrjs flavctrat arepvov oirraodels £uj>ei. 

Kat 8fj <JT€V€i Mvpiva kcu irapdicnoi 
tmraxv <f>pifiayfiov rj6v€s ScScy/x-ei/at, 
Srav HeXaayov aXfia Xau/njpov 77080? 
cts" Olv* ipeicras XoiaQLav aldcov Xvkos 
Kprjvcuov dfMfioto poipStfoy ydvos, 
mjyds dvoU;as rds 7raAat K€KpvfJLjjL€vas . 

Kat Stj /caratflct yalav SpxqoTrjs "Aprjs, 
arpofiPq) rov alfiwrrjpov €£dpx<*>v vofiov. 
dnaaa 8c x^ v irpovfifidrajv fyjovnevrj 

0 Tethys (the sea), wife of Ogenos=Oceanus. 
6 The Greek ships reach Tenedos. 

• Tennes and Hemithea (H. Usener, Die Sintfiutsagen > 
pp. 90 ff.), children of Cycnus by his first wife, Procleia. His 
second wife, Philonome, abetted by the flute-player, Molpos, 
induced Cycnus to set them adrift upon the sea in an ark. 
Tennes, who was really a son of Apollo, came to land in the 
island of Leucophrys, which, after his name, was thence 
called Tenedos. 

d Cycnus, son of Poseidon and Calyce, slain with his 
children, Tennes and Hemithea, by Achilles. This was au 
auspicious omen for the success of the Greeks at Troy. 
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beholds the hoary Titanid bride ° of Ogenus seething 
with the corded gulls.* 

And now two children 0 are slain together with 
their father d who is smitten on the collar-bone with 
the hard mill-stone, an omen of good beginning ; 
those children which before escaped when cast out 
to death in an ark through the lying speech of the 
piper, 6 to whom hearkened the sullen butchei of 
his children — he the gull-reared, captive of the nets 
of fishermen, friend of winkle and bandy sea-snaii 
— and imprisoned his two children in a chest. And 
therewithal the wretch/ who was not mindful to tell 
the bidding of the goddess mother but erred in 
forgetfulness, shall die upon his face, his breast 
pierced by the sword. 

And now Myrina^ groans and the sea-shores 
awaiting the snorting of horses, when the fierce 
wolf* shall leap the swift leap of his Pelasgian foot 
upon the last beach and cause the clear spring $ to 
gush from the sand, opening fountains that hitherto 
were hidden. 

And now Ares, the dancer, fires the land, with 
his conch leading the chant of blood. And all the 
land lies ravaged before my eyes and, as it were 

« Molpos, who supported the false accusation made 
against Tennes by his step-mother, after the fashion of 
Phaedra. 

* Cycnus, who was exposed on the sea-shore by his 
mother, and was fed by sea-birds until he was taken by some 
fishermen. 

9 Mnemon, who was sent by Thetis to warn Achilles not 
r to slay Tennes. He failed to deliver his message, and 
Achilles in anger slew him. 

* In the Troad, Horn. II. ii. 811. « Achilles. 

J When Achilles leapt ashore at Troy, a spring arose 
under his footprint, cf. 279. 
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K€LTCLl, 7T€<f>pLKaV 8' WOT€ XqLoV yvai 

AdyYats" a7ToarlXpovr€s, olfiaryrj 8e puoi 

€V <oai iTVpycov €g aKpojv ivoaAAeraL, 

irpos alOipos Kvpovaa vqvdfiovs ZSpas, 251 

yoto yvvaiKwv Kal Karappayats 7T€7tA<dv, 

dAArjv in' aXXrj avybfopav SeSeyfJLevcw . 

'E/cciyd a w rdXcLLva /ca/oSi'a, kolkov 
€K€ivo Sat/ret TT-qiidrwv virdprarov, 
cut av Aaj8pa£a)i> ncpKvos alxi^yjrrjs xdpow, 261 
Trrepolai yipaov aleros hiaypd<j>u)v 
pat^w TVTTCjrrjv rop/xav dyKvArj /3da€i, 
#cAa£a)i> t' dfJLiKrov arofian piyurrrjv fiorjv, 
tov (fyiXrarov gov twv dyaaropcov rpo<j)iv 
Urcpov T€ rrarpos apirdaas fJL€Tapou>v, 26! 
ow^l yaix<f>r)\aioL 6* aijidaacov 84/jlcls, 
eyrco/oa rL<j>7) Kal tt&ov XP^^fl fa™*** 
Aevpas f}owTr)s yarojJL&v 8i avAa/co?. 
Aaficbv 8e ravpov rod TTG$aap.€vov Sdvos, 
OKeOpw Ta\dvT(p rpvrdvrjs rjpTrjfjLevov, 271 
olvOls tov avriTTOWov iyx^as ioov 
HaKTcbAiov oraOfMoToL rrjAavyrj fivSpov, 
KpaTqpa Ba/CYoi> Svoerai, K€KAavGfJL€VOS 
vi[L$a.ioiv a? (frlAavro Hr)</>vpov ydvos 
Aeifiiqd plrjv 0 9 V7T€p0€ IIt/Ltr7rA€ta? GK07rrjv, 27( 
6 v€Kp07T€pvas, os 7Tpo&€ifi,aiva>v TTOT\IOV 

° Achilles. The ref. is to the dragging of the body of 
Hector by Achilles, Horn. II. xxii. 395 ft. 6 Hector. 

c Apollo, who, in one version, was father of Hector. He 
had a famous temple on Mt. Ptoon in Boeotia. Herod, 
viii. 135. - 

d Hector. • Achilles. ™ 

f In reference to Horn. II. xxii. 351, where Achilles says 
he would not give back the body of Hector for his weight in 
gold; hence the legend that Priam actually ransomed his 
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fields of corn, bristle the fields of the gleaming 
spears. And in my ears seems a voice of lamenta- 
tion from the tower tops reaching to the windless 
seats of air, with groaning of women and rending 
of robes, awaiting sorrow upon sorrow. 

That woe, O my poor heart, that woe shall wound 
thee as a crowning sorrow, when the dusky, sworded, 
bright-eyed eagle ° shall rage, with his wings mark- 
ing out the land — the track traced by bandied 
crooked steps — and, crying with his mouth his dis- 
sonant and chilly cry, shall carry aloft the dearest 
nursling b of all thy brothers, dearest to thee and to 
his sire the Lord of Ptodn, c and, bloodying his body 
with talon and beak, shall stain with gore the land, 
both swamp and plain, a ploughman cleaving a 
smooth furrow in the earth. And having slain the 
bull d he e takes the price thereof, weighed in the 
strict balance of the scales/ But one day he shall 
for recompense pour in the scales an equal weight of 
the far-shining metal of Pactolus* and shall enter 
the cup of Bacchus,* wept by the nymphs who love 
the clear waters of Bephyras * and the high seat of 
Leibethron * above Pimpleia * ; even he, the trafficker 
in corpses, who, fearing beforehand his doom, shall 

body for its weight in gold, an idea which seems to have 
been used in the lost play of Aeschylus <t>pi>yes or "Ektopos 
\frroa, and which appears in certain vase-paintings. Cf. 
Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 142. 

9 When Achilles was slain, his body was redeemed for an 
equal weight of gold from Pactolus (c/. Herod, v. 101). 

* When Dionysus was chased by Lycurgus he gave to 
Thetis a cup which in Naxos he had received from Heph- 
aestus. In this were put the ashes of Achilles and PatrocTus. 

* River flowing from Olympus. 

* Town on east slope of Olympus. 

* Spring in Pieria, near Olympus. 
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/cat OijXvv &fJL(f>l acopua rXqacrcu 7T€7tXov 
Swat, irap 9 taroZs K€pKiSos ifsavaas Kporcov, 
/cat XoioOos els yrjv Svapuevtov ptiftai iroha, 

TO GOV, £w(UfJL€, KOLV VTTVCp 7TT^GOO}V 86pV. 28C 

*Cl Satfiov, olov klov* alora>o€is hoficov, 
epeia/jba irarpas Svoruxovs VTrooTrdoas' 
ov fJLrjv aVaret y* ovo' avev p,6x9<*>v iriKpwv* 
irevOovs 0* 6 Xrjarrjs Acopicvs yeAa crrpaTos, 
€7T€y/ca^a^a>v rod 0€OOV7t6tos p>6pa), 28i 
aAA* dfJL<f>l 7Tpvfi,vai$ rrjv 7ravucrrdrrjv Spapuwv 
irevKGLis filov /?aAj8t8a crvpL<f>X€X^V a€Tatf > 
KaXcov in* €vxais 7rAetora Ouftov Ata 
iropdovfJL€voLcri icfjpas ap/ccaat m/cpas. 4 

TOT OVT€ Td<f>pOS, OVT€ VCLvX6x<OV GTaOjAtoV 29C 

irpofiXrjfJLa /cat oravpoloi KopocoTrj aripv^, 
ov yeloa xp aia l Jl/1 0 aovaiv > €7raA£t€?* 

aAA' COS* [JLeXlOOCU OVpL7T€<f>VppL€VOL Kairvcp 

/cat Xtsyvvos piiraZoi /cat ypvv&v fioXaZs 

a^Aaora /cat KopvpuBa /cat KXrjScjv Opovovs 29* 

7TVKVOI Kv/3lOT7]T7}p€S iScoXlcW * 

7Trj8a)VT€S aifidijovoiv SOvetav koviv. 

HoXXovs 8* dpiGT€is 77Y>a)ToAeta S* 'EAAaSo? 
alxfifj <f>epovras /cat cnropaZs wyKcopbevovs, 
at oat Kara^avovaiv ojSpt/xot x*P € $> 300 
<f>6va> fiXvovaai /cdm/xat/Ltcoaat p>dxr)S. 
iyd) Se 7T€v9os ovx 1 pueZov olaopuai, 
Tas ads OTevovoa /cat 8t* al<ovos Ta<f>ds. 

olKTpOV ydp, olKTpOV K€LV* €7TO0O/Ltat <f>aOS 

/cat irr\p.dTO>v vif/iOTOV, Sv Kpdvrrjs XpoVos, 308 
purprqs iXiootov kvkXov, avSrjO'qacTai. 

a When Calchas prophesied that Troy could not be taken 
without Achilles, Thetis, knowing that if he went to Troy 
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endure to do upon his body a female robe,* handling 
the noisy shuttle at the loom, and shall be the last 
to set his foot in the land of the foe, cowering, O 
brother, 6 even in his sleep before thy spear. 

O Fate, what a pillar of our house shalt thou 
destroy, withdrawing her mainstay from my unhappy 
fatherland! But not with impunity, not without 
bitter toil and sorrow shall the pirate Dorian host 
laugh exulting in the doom of the fallen; but by 
the sterns running life's last lap shall they be burnt c 
along with the ships of pine, calling full often to 
Zeus the Lord of Flight to ward off bitter fate from 
them who perish. In that day nor trench nor 
defence of naval station nor stake-terraced palisade 
nor cornice shall avail nor battlements. But, like 
bees, confused with smoke and rush of flame and 
hurling of brands, many a diver shall leap from deck 
to sternpeak and prowpeak and benched seats and 
stain with blood the alien dust. 

And many chieftains, and many that bore away 
the choicest of the spoils won by Hellas and gloried 
in their birth, shall thy mighty hands destroy, filled 
full with blood and eager for battle. But not the 
less sorrow shall I bear, bewailing, yea, all my life 
long, thy burial. For pitiful, pitiful shall that day 
be for mine eyes and crown of all my woes that 
Time, wheeling the moon's orb, shall be said to 
bring to pass. 



put him in the charge of Lycomedes, king of Scyrus, with 
whose daughters he was reared (Apoilod. iii. 174). The 
episode was the subject of a painting by Polygnotus (Paus. 
i. 22. 6). » Hector. 

c The reference is to the burning of the Greek ships by 
the Trojans, II. xv. 704 If. 



he must perish, disguised him 




irl in female clothes and 
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Amu, <jT€vd£a> Kal aov evyXayov OdXos, 
<& gkv[jlv€, T€p7Tv6v dy/caAio/ia avyyovcov, 
os t dypiov hpaKovra 7rop(j>6pcp fiaXaiV 
Xvyyi roijiDV, rov rxmevra 8' €V fipoxois 
fidpi/sas d</>VKTOis fiaiov dcrrepyrj xP° vov » 
trpbs rod Sapuevros avros ov rerpajpiivos, 
KdpaTOfjLrjdcls rvfifiov al/JLd^€is rrarpos. 

OtfiOL SvaaUov, Kal SmXas drjSovas 
Kal oov, rdXaiva, tt6t[lov oud£co, okvXo£' 

<X)V TTjV /JL€V aVT07Tp€/JLV0V 7j TOKCLS KOVIS 

Xavovaa k€v9/jlo> ^ctacTat Suao^dyos, 
Xevooovoav arrjv dyyimovv arevayfidrajv, 
lv* dXfia TrdinTOV Kal xaiLevvdhos fiopot, 
rrjs XaOpovvpL(j>ov iroprios p,€p,iyp,€voi 
GKvpvcp K€xyvrai t irplv Xaxf)V^aodai ydvos, 
Trplv €K Xox^tas yvla xyrXcboai Spooa)' 
ok 8' (hfjbd irpos wfifeTa Kal yap/rjXiovs 
a^€t OvrjXds orvyvos "\<f>ihos Xdcov, 
firjrpos KeXaivfjs x^P VL P a ^ p>i>p>ovp,€vos, 
fjv els ftaOeiav XaL/xioas Troip,avhplav 
OT€<f>ri<f>6pov fiovv Sewos dprapios SpaKcov 

° Troilus, youngest son of Priam, loved by Achilles and 
by him slain at the altar of Apollo Thymbraeus (Stat. 8. ii. 
6. 32). 

6 Achilles. 

c Apollo of Thymbra, whose son, in one version, Troilus 
was. 

* Laodice and Polyxena, sisters of Cassandra. 

• Hecuba. 
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Ay ! me, for thy fair-fostered flower, a too, I groan, 
O lion whelp, %weet darling of thy kindred, who 
didst smite with fiery charm of shafts the fierce 
dragon b and seize for a little loveless while in 
unescapable noose him that was smitten, thyself 
unwounded by thy victim : thou shalt forfeit thy 
head and stain thy father's 6 altar-tomb with thy 
blood. 

O, me unhappy ! the two nightingales d and thy 
fate, poor hound, e I weep. Dne/ root and branch, 
the dust that gave her birth snail, yawning, swallow 
in a secret cleft, when she sees the approaching 
feet of lamentable doom, even where her ancestor's 9 
grove is, and where the groundling heifer* of 
secret bridal lies in one tomb with her whelp, 1 ' 
ere ever it drew the sweet milk and ere she 
cleansed her with fresh water from the soilure of 
childbed. And thee.? to cruel bridal and marriage 
sacrifice the sullen lion,* 5 child of Iphis,* shall lead, 
imitating his dark mother's lustrations ; over the 
deep pail the dread butcherly dragon shall cut thy 
throat, as it were a garlanded heifer, and slay thee 

* Laodice, on the capture of Troy, was swallowed up by 
the earth near the tomb of Ilos (Apollod. epit. v. 25). 

9 Ilos, II. xi. 166. 

* Cilia was sister of Hecuba and wife of Thymoetes, 
brother of Priam. On the same day Hecuba gave birth to 
Paris and Cilia to .Munippus, the father being Priam. When 
told by an oracle to destroy •* her who had just given birth 
and her child M Priam killed Cilia and her child. 

' Munippus. 

* Polyxena, sacrificed by Neoptolemus at the grave of 
Achilles. 

* Neoptolemus. 

1 Iphigeneia, mother, in one version, of Neoptolemus by 
Achilles. 
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palaeL Tpnrdrpto (fxtcrydvq) KavSdovos, 

Xvkois to 7rpa)r6a(f>aKrov opKuov a%doas. 

<j€ 8' dfji<f)l kolXtjv alx^dXoirov rjova 330 

irpiofivv AoXoyKcov SrjfjLoXevcrrov (bXein) 

ineofioXois dpalaiv rjpcdicrfJLevr) 

Kpvtffet, Kwraams xcp/^aScov ^ofi^pia, 

Maipas orav <f>avovpov dXXdifas Softrjv. 

e O 8' dfJL(f>l TVfJbfia) rdyafjueijivovos Safielg 335 
KprjTTiSa 7rrjy<i> vepOe KaXXwel 7tX6ko), 
6 7rpos KaXv7TTpr)9 tt^ ofMaifiovos raXas 
(bvrjros aWaXcorov els trdrpav /jloXwv, 
to irplv 8* dfivSpov ovvofi alcrrdxras GKorcp, 
orav ^cAvSpos' mpadv (b/JuoOpU; (iapw 340 « 

a7r€fJL7roXr}Tr)s rrjs <f>vraXpLias xOovos 
<f>Xd£as toV (hhivovra fiopfiojrov Xoxov 
ava^aAa^T/ yacrrpos iXicvaas t,vyd, 
rrjs Hicrvfeias 8* dyKvXrjs XafJUTrovpiSos 
Xdfjufn) kclkov <f>pvKTCopov avravctftios 345 

TOTS €1$ <JT€vf)V A.€UKO<f>pW €K7T€TtX<a)k6oI 

koX Tra&ofip&TOs HopKcws vqaovs hunXas. 4 

'Eyco 8c rXripxav rj ydjiovs apvovfjuew), 
ev irapQcvibvos Xatvov TOKiQ\iaaw 

avis T€pdfJLva)v els dv<opo<f>ov crreyrjv 350 

0 Candaon here = Hephaestus, who gave the sword to 
Peleus, he to Neoptolemus. This seems to refer the lines 
to the sacrifice of Polyxena. Otherwise it would be natural 
to refer to Iphigeneia. 6pKiov <rx&<ra$ : cf. Homer's 6pKia 
iriarh. rafi6vT€s (ll. iii. 73 etc.). Poimandria is another name 
for Tanagra in Boeotia, and ravdypa is an dyyeioir xaXicoui' iv - 
f tfpTvov rot Kpia (Hesych. s.v.) ; hence the use of irunavdpla 
= dyyeTov, in Lycophron's manner. 

* Hecuba. • Hecuba is stoned to death. 

d Maira, the hound of Erigone ; here hound generally ; 
Hecuba was turned into a hound ; c/. 315. 
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with the thrice-descended sword of Candaon, a shed- 
ding for the wolves the blood of the first oath- 
sacrifice. And thee, 6 again, an aged captive by the 
hollow strand, stoned by the public arm of the 
Doloncians, roused thereto by the railing curses, 
a robe shall cover with a rain of stones, 0 when thou 
shalt put on thee sable-tailed form of Maira. d 

And he/ slain beside the altar tomb of Agamem- 
non/ shall deck the pedestal with his grey locks — 
even he who, a poor prisoner ransomed for his 
sister's * veil, came to his country devastated with 
fire, and shrouded in dim darkness his former name A 
— what time the fierce-crested serpent,* seller of the 
land that bred him, kindles the grievous torch and 
draws the belly-bands and lets slip the travailing 
terrible ambush,?' and when the own cousin k of the 
crafty reynard, son 1 of Sisyphus, lights his evil 
beacon for them who sailed away to narrow Leuco- 
phrys m and the two islands n of child-devouring 
Porceus. 0 

And I, unhappy, who refused wedlock, within 
the building of my stony maiden chamber without 
ceiling, hiding my body in the unroofed tenement 

* Priam was slain by Neoptolemus at the altar of Zeus 
Herceius. 

* i.e. Zeus- Agamemnon. 9 Hesione. 

* Podarces, the earlier name of Priam. When captured 
by Heracles and Telamon, Hesione purchased (iirpLaro) his 
life with her veil. Hence his name Priamus. 

* Antenor, said to have been a traitor to Troy. 

* The wooden horse- * Sinon. 

1 Odysseus. m Tenedos. n Calydnae. 

0 Porceus and Chariboea, the snakes which came from 
Calydnae and killed Laocoon and his sons. For a discussion 
of the story see Robert, Bild und Lied (Berlin 1881), Ex- 
cursus I. 
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eipKrfjs aXif&voaoa XuyaLas Sejxas, 
7) rov Qopaiov Hr<oov e Qpmp> deov 

XlTTTOVT dXeKTpCDV €KpaXoV(ja SefJLVLCOV, 

a>s Stj Kopeiav cl<I>0itov 7T€7rafi€vr) 

irpos yrjpas a/cpov, naAAaSos 1 ^AaJjLtaat 365 

rrjs fjLLcrovvfjL<f>ov Aa<f>pias HvXdnSos, 

rrjfJLOs fiiaiays <f)daaa irpos ropyov Ae^os 

yafiiftatoiv dpirais olvas cA/cixr^ao/Lcat, 

rj noXXa Sri HovSetav AWvtav Vioprjv 

dparyov avod£aaa rdppoOov ya/x-cov. 360 

r) 8' els Tcpafxva SovparoyXvfov areyqs 

yXrjvas avco arpeif/aaa x<o<7€t<h arparw, 

i£ ovpavoti TT€Godaa Kal Opovcov Aid?, 

avaKTi irdmrcp XPVf JLa TLfiaX^ecrrarov. 

ivos 8c Acoflrjs dvri, fivpicov t€KV<x>v 365 

'EAAas arevaljei iraoa rovs kcvovs rd<f>ovs, 

ovk ocrroOrjKCLLs , x^P^^ 8' i</>rjfi€VOVS, 

ov8* vardrrjv KevOovras c/c irvpos rtyprjv 

KpcaaaoZai rapxvdelaav, rj Befits (f>0iTO)v, 

aAA* ovvofi olKrpov /cat Kevqpicov ypa<f>as 370 < 

0€pjJLOLS T6KOVTCOV SdKpVOtS XeXoVfl€VaS 

Traihcov tc Kal Bprjvoiai rots ofjuevvlhajv. 

9 0<f>eXra kal fjuvxovpe ^otpaScov Zdpa£ 
airiXoi T€ Kal Tpvxdvra Kal rpaxvs NcScov 
Kal navra AtpcfxjocrcFOLO Kal AiaKpicov 375 
ywXeid Kal Q>6pKvvos olKrjrrjpiov, 
6aa)v <jT€vayfi,a)v iKpePpacrfievcov veKpcov 
gvv rjfuOpavcrTois iKpLois aKovaere, 
oocov 8c <bXoiafiu)V pax^S dveKpdrov < 
$wai$ TToXippoioiow cXkovtos odXov, 380 

a Apollo. * Aias Oiliades, the Locrian Aias. 

c Athena. Sea-gull as goddess of sea-faring (Paus. i. 5. 3). 
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of my dark prison : I who spurned from my maiden 
bed the god Thoraios, a Lord of Ptoon, Ruler of the 
Seasons, as one who had taken eternal maidenhood 
for my portion to uttermost old age, in imitation of 
her who abhors marriage, even Pallas, Driver of the 
Spoil, the Wardress of the Gates — in that day, as a 
dove, to the eyrie of the vulture,* in frenzy shall be 
haled violently in crooked talons, I who often invoked 
the Maiden, 0 Yoker of Oxen, the Sea-gull, to help 
and defend me from marriage. And she unto the 
ceiling of her shrine carven of wood shall turn up 
her eyes and be angry with the host, even she that 
fell d from heaven and the throne of Zeus, to be a 
possession most precious to my great grandfather* 
the King. And for the sin of one man/ all Hellas 
shall mourn the empty tombs of ten thousand chil- 
dren — not in receptacles of bones, but perched on 
rocks, nor hiding in urns the embalmed last ashes 
from the fire, as is the ritual of the dead, but a 
piteous name and legends on empty cairns, bathed 
with the burning tears of parents and of children 
and mourning of wives. 

O Opheltes 0 and Zarax,^ who keepest the secret 
places of the rocks, and ye cliffs, and Trychantes,* 
and rugged Nedon,^ and all ye pits of Dirphossus 9 
and Diacria,? and thou haunt of Phorcys * ! what 
groaning shall ye hear of corpses cast up with decks 
broken in twain, and what tumult of the surge that 
may not be escaped, when the foaming water 
drags men backward in its swirling tides ! And how 

d i.e. the Palladium, heaven-fallen image of Athena. 

* Ilus. f Aias Oiliades. 

* Hills in Euboea, in reference to wreck of Greeks on 
coast of Euboea on way home from Troy. 

* Coast of Euboea ; Phorcys, the old man of the sea. 
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oacjv 8c Ovwcov rjXaKUjfiemov pa<f>ds 
irpos Tqydvoiai Kparos, coy KaTai/3aTr)s 

GK7)7Tt6s KCLT Op^VTjV y€V0€T<U Sr)OVfl€VO)V, 

orav KapnqfSapevvTas c/c fi€07js aytov 

\afi7Trrjpa <f>atvrj rov Trohifyyerqv ctkotov 385 

aivrrjs, aypvmHp irpooKadrmcvos flyy^. 

ToV 8* ota Sv7TT7jv icqpvXov Sta orevov 
avX&vos otcrei KVfia yvfMirqrqv <j>dypov, 
hnrX&v fi€ra$v xoi/xxScov oapovfjuevov . 
TvpaZcrt, 8* cV Trirpaixsi Tzpaaivtov irr€pd 390 
oraXfivra ttovtov, Sevrepav aXpirjv crrrdaei, 
(IXrjdels an oyfbaw ra> rpuovvxcp 8opi, 
<5 viv KoXaarfjs 8cu>o? ovrdaas Xarpevs 
avay/cacrce. ^aAAatcri kowcovcXv Spofiov 
KOKKvya Kopmdtpvra fiaiftavpas arojSous 1 . 395 
tfwxpov 8* €7r* dicraZs iK^e^paafievov v4kw 
ScXfovos dicrls Setpta KaOavavei. 
rdpvxpv cV fiVLOLs 8c koX fipvois aairpov 
Kpvtpei KaroLKTiaaaa Ni/aataj teams, 
Alctkov fjueyicrrov rdppoOos lHvvaiOi<x)s. 400 
TvpLfios Sc ytvrarv oprvyos 7T€rpovfJL€V7]s 
rp&pAtiv <f>vXd^€i poxdov Alyaias aXos. 
TTjv Kaarwai/ 8c kclI MeXwaiav 0coi> 
Ximpos Trap 9 "At&qv Sewdaei KaKoppodcov, 
rj fiiv 7raAcvorci SvgXvtois oXarpov fip6xois> 405 

a Nauplius, king of Euboea, who, in revenge for the 
death of his son Palamedes, whom the Greeks stoned to 
death on a charge of treason, lured the Greeks on their 
way from Troy upon the rocks of Euboea. a 

* Aias Oiliades, the Locrian, wrecked by Poseidon on the 1 
Gyrae. 

c Cliffs near Myconos and Tenos, where the Locrian Aias 
was saved after his shipwreck. 
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many tunnies with the sutures of their heads split 
upon the frying-pan ! of whom the down-rushing 
thunderbolt in the darkness shall eat as they perish : 
when the destroyer a shall lead them, their heads yet 
aching from the debauch, and light a torch to guide 
their feet in the darkness, sitting at his unsleeping 
art. 

And one, 6 like a diving kingfisher, the wave shall 
carry through the narrow strait, a naked glutton-fish 
swept between the double reefs. And on the 
Gyrae c rocks drying his feathers dripping from the 
sea, he shall drain a second draught of the brine, 
hurled from the banks by the three-taloned spear, 
wherewith his dread punisher, d that once was a 
thrall/ shall smite him and compel him to run his 
race among the whales, blustering, like a cuckoo, 
his wild words of abuse. And his chilly dolphin's 
dead body cast upon the shore the rays of Seirius 
shall wither. And, rotten mummy-fish, among moss 
and seaweed Nesaia's sister / shall hide him for pity, 
she that was the helper 9 of the most mighty Quoit,* 
the Lord of Cynaetha. And his tomb beside the 
Quail ' that was turned to stone shall trembling 
watch the surge of the Aegean sea. And bitter in 
Hades he shall abuse with evil taunts the goddess.? 
of Castnion and Melina, who shall entrap him in the 
unescapable meshes of desire, in a love that is no 

d Poseidon. 

9 Poseidon as servant of Laomedon, in building the walls 
of Troy. 

/ Thetis. 9 Horn. //. i. 396 ff. 

* Zeus in reference to his being swallowed by Cronus. 
For worship of Zeus at Cynaetha in Arcadia cf. Paus. v. 22. 1. 

* Ortygia=Delos, where the Locrian Aias was buried. 

* Aphrodite. 
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epwras ovk cpcoras, aXX* 'Epivvtov 
iriKpav aTro^Aaaa ktjpovXkov irdyqv. 

"Airaaa 8* a\yq Several kco kvjjloltcov, 
ootjv "Apardos ivTOs rj8e SuajSarot 
AeiprfOpiai a<f>lyyovGL Aamou nvXai, 410 
ots ov/jlos carat Kax^povoLav irdpa 
prjyfxlva Sapov iarevaypLevos ydpios. 
ttoXX&v yap iv cnrXdyxyoKn TvpLpevOyoeTai 
ppcodels 7ro\v(JToixoi<Ti KafjL7T€(i)v yvddois 
vqpiOfAOs iufxos' oi 8' im ^evrjs feVoi, 415 
ttoxov cprjfjLOi Se^uoaovrac rd<f>ovs* 

Tov p,h> yap 'Hicbv HrpvfJLovos BtaaArta, 
'Aifwvdlcov ayxovpos rjSe Bigtovcjv, 
KOvporpo<f>ov irdyovpov 'HScov&v ncXas 
Kpvi/t€i, irplv rj TvfJL<f>p7]crr6v avydaai Xenas, 420 
tov irarpl TrXeZcrrov larvyqp.ivov fiporcbv, 
SfJLrjpov os [uv &f)K€ T€Tprjvas Xvyyovs, 
or els vodov Tptfpcovos rjvvdodr) Ae^os. 

Tpiooovs 0€ rapxvcrovoL Keptcdifyov vdirai 
"AAevros ot>K aVcofle KavrjKas ttotwv • 425 
tov fjuev, MoXoaaov K-vnews Koltov kvkvov, 
ouos irapairXayxdivTa drjXelas tokwv, 
ot* €is oXvvOcjv Srjpiv iXwaas oo<fyr)v 
tov avddpuXXov avTos €K jxavTevfJuaTcov 



a Greece, especially North Hellas. 

6 River of Ambracia. c Near Olympus. 

d In Thessaly. • Thesprotia. 

* Phoenix, tutor of Achilles (Horn. II. ix. 432 IF.). Died 
on his way home from Troy and was buried at Eion. 

9 In Thessaly. 

h Amyntor who, from jealousy of Clytia and his son 
Phoenix, put out the latter s eyes (Apolloa, iii, 13. 8). 

* Clytia. 
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love but springing for him the bitter death-drawing 
snare of the Erinyes. 

And woes of lamentation shall the whole land 0 
hear — all that Aratthos 6 and the impassable Leibe- 
thrian gates c of Dotion d enclose : by all these, yea, 
even by the shore of Acheron/ my bridal shall long 
be mourned. For in the maws of many sea-monsters 
shall be entombed the countless swarm devoured by 
their jaws with many rows of teeth ; while others, 
strangers in a strange land, bereft of relatives, shall 
receive their graves. 

For one/ Bisaltian Eion by the Strymon, close 
marching with the Apsynthians and Bistonians, nigh 
to the Edonians, shall hide, the old nurse of youth, 
wrinkled as a crab, ere ever he behold Tym- 
phrestus' crag 9 : even him who of all men was most 
hated by his father,* who pierced the lamps of his 
eyes and made him blind, when he entered the 
dove's * bastard bed. 

And three i sea-gulls the glades of Cercaphus 
shall entomb, not far from the waters of Aleis : one * 
the swan of Molossus Cypeus Coetus,* who failed to 
guess the number of the brood-sow's young, when, 
dragging his rival m into the cunning contest of the 
wild figs, himself, as the oracle foretold, shall err 

' Calchas, Idomeneus, Sthenelus, all buried at foot of 
Cercaphus near Colophon. 

* Calchas, the prophet, hence the swan of Apollo (here 
indicated by three obscure cult-names), was warned that he 
should die when he met a superior prophet. Meeting 
Mopsus, Calchas proposed the problem of telling how many 
figs there were on a certain fig-tree. Mopsus answered 
correctly, and in turn asked Calchas to foretell how many 
young a certain brood sow would throw. Unable to answer 
Calchas died of grief. 

1 Apollo. m Mopsus. 
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(7<f>a\€lS laV(7€L TOV fJL€[JLOpfJ,€VOV 7rOTfJLOV 43J 

rov 8* av reraprov iyyovcov 'EpexOicos, 

AWcovos avrdSeXfov ev irXacrrals ypa<f>ais 9 

rpLTOV Si, tov fJLoaavvas 'Ekt^vcov irork 

areppa SlkcXXtj /3ov(jKa<f>rjcFavTOs yovov, . 

ov ToyyvXdrrjs elXe HovXaiog MvXeris, 435 

dyrjXdrcp fxdaTiyi avvOpavvas Kapa, 4 

fyos £vvaLnovs irarpos ai Nu/ctos Kopai 

irpos avTO<f>6vrrjV arprjvov cqttXioclv fxopov. 

AoloI Se peCdpcav Hvpdfxov 7rpds €KfioXais 
avroKTOvois <r<f>ayaLGL kqpaivov kvvgs 440 
hp/qdevres al)Qidaovai Xoiadiav fiorjv 

TTVpyOiV V7TO 7TT€pVaLGl HdfJL^vXoV KOpT]S. 
CLL7TVS 8* dXlppOJS OXl*>OS €V /i€Tat^LttO) 

Mdyapaos dyvwv rjpLOJV aradrjaerai, 

a>s p>rj j8Ae7ra>(n, fJLrjhe vepripwv eSpas 445 

8vvt€S, <f>6va> XovaOevras aXXyXtov rd<f>ovs* 

01 7T€VT€ 8e Ti^Keiav els Kepaoriav 
kclI Hdrpaxov ^Xco^avres 'TXdrov re yr\v 
M.op<f><b TTapoiKTjGOvai rrjv Tsqpvvdlav. 

a Idomeneus, son of Deucalion, son of Minos, son of Zeus, 
came safely home to Crete but afterwards went to Italy 
and finally Colophon (Serv., Verg. A. iii. 401). In Od. I.e. 
Odysseus pretends to be Aethon, brother of Idomeneus. 

b Zeus. c Homer, Od. xix. 181 ff. 

d Stheneius, son of Capaneus. The latter was one of the 
Epigoni against Thebes (Ectenes = Thebans, cf. Paus. ix. 5. 1), 
wno boasted that he would take the town m spite of Zeus 
(Aesch. Sept. 440), and was slain by a thunderbolt. 

6 Thebans. 

f Zeus. For Zeds BovXaios cf. Paus. i. 3. 5. 0 Erinyes. 

h Eteocles and Polyneices, at once sons and brothers of * 
Oedipus. *" Oedipus. 

' Amphilochus and Mopsus : as prophets they are called 
hounds of Apollo. When Amphilochus wished to visit 
Argos, the home of his father Amphiaraus, he entrusted 
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and sleep the destined sleep ; the next,* again, 
fourth in descent from Erechtheus, 6 own brother of 
Aethon c in the fictitious tale ; and third/ the son of 
him that with stern mattock ploughed the wooden 
walls of the Ectenes,* whom Gongylates/ the Coun- 
sellor, the Miller, slew and brake his head in pieces 
with his curse-expelling lash, what time the maiden 
daughters of Night 0 armed them that were the 
brothers * of their own father 1 for the lust of doom 
dealt by mutual hands. 

And two-?' by the mouth of the streams of 
Pyramus,* hounds of Deraenus,* shall be slain by 
mutual slaughter, and fight their last battle at the foot 
of the towers of the daughter m of Pamphylus. And a 
steep sea-bitten fortress, even Magarsus, shall stand 
between their holy cairns, so that even when they 
have gone down to the habitations of the dead, they 
may not behold each other's tombs, bathed in blood. 

And five n shall come to the Horned Isle 0 of 
Wasps anSTSatrachus^ and the land of Hylates,? and 
dwell beside Morpho r the Lady of Zerynthus. 

the town of Mallos in Cilicia, which they had jointly 
founded, to Mopsus for one year. As on his return Mopsus 
refused him his share in the town, they fought a duel in 
which both fell. They were buried on opposite sides of 



' Apollo : cult name from Deraenus near Abdera. 
m Magarsus, foundress of Magarsus in Cilicia. 
n Teucer, Agapenor, Acamas, Praxandrus, Cepheus. 
0 Cyprus. p River in Cyprus. 

* Apollo. For Apollo Hylates cf. inscription from Egypt 
(probably Kuft) of third century b.c. Dittenb. Orient. Graec. 
Inscrip. Select No. 53 'AttSWwvi 'TXdr^t 'ApW/uto ^w<nf>bpm 
'Aprifjudt 'Evodlai Arp-oil&frrtKvwt'IlpaKXeiKaXkivlKtat 'AiroXXibvios 
dioncqTfy. This specially Cyprian by-name was found also 
near Magnesia on the Maeander (Paus. x. 32. 6). 
r Aphrodite : cf. Paus. iii. 15. 10. 



Magarsus, a hill near Mallos. 
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*0 p>ev irarpos fjLO/ixfralaiv rjXacrrprjfjLevos 450 
Kvxpetos avrpcov BcoKapov re vafxdrcjv, 
oifJLog £vvaip,os, ws oirarpiov <f>ovevs 
ircbXov, vodov <f>lrvfjLa, crvyyevcov jSAa/fy, 
rod Xvaaav ev iroifJLvaiaiv ai^t\Tr\pLav 
yeavros, ov xdpcavos (bfirjorov Sopd 45* 

X<l\K<t) TOpTJTOV OVK €T€v£€V €V p>a>Xll> 

fxiav 7Tp6s *Ai8r)v /cat <f>0iToi>s ireirafxevov 

KeXevOoV, fjv y(l)pVT09 eKpVtfte TiKvdrjs, 

fj/JLO$ Karaidcov dvcrdXa KcofJLVpw Xewv 

a<f)(h irarpl XdoKe rds eirrjKoovs Xirds, 46C 

crKVfJLVov nap 9 dyKaXaiuLV air a fipdoas. 

OV ydp Tl 1T€LO€L <f)lTVV 9 d)S 6 AljfJLVlOS 

irprjcrrr)p 'Ewofe, oviror els <f>v£av r panels 

ravpos f}apv<f>pct)V, Svcrfxevecrrdrov £eva)V 

ervif/e h<S)pco oirXdyxyov, dpvevoas Xvypov 46£ 

irqSrjfxa 7rpds kvcoSovtos avrovpyovs cr<f>ayds» 

eXa 8e irdrpas rrjXe Tpafx^Xov Kaaiv, 

ov rj £vvaip,os irarpos eKXoxeverai, 

Sodeloa 7r/oa>rat^x€ta rw irvpyoaKa<f>ip. 

fjv Srj iror , ev prp-paioi 8r)p,ortov oraOels, 47f 

yXavKcp KeXaivov hopirov wrpvvev kwI 

oreiXai rpiirXds dvyarpas 6 cnrelpas /?a/?a£, 



a Teucer, son of Telamon and Hesione, daughter of 
Laomedon, was banished from Salamis by his father when 
he returned from Troy without Aias. 

h Telamon. c Prehistoric king of Salamis. 

d River in Salamis. 

• Hesione was sister of Priam. f Aias. \ 

• Heraeles\lion-skin (Pind. 1. 5 (6)). 

h Aias was vulnerable in one part only (Plato, Symp. 
219 e), viz. his side. The story followed here is that when 
Aias was an infant Heracles wrapped him in his lion's skin, 
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One ° shall be he that shall be banished by his 
father's b taunts from the cave of Gychreus c and the 
waters of Bocarus d ; even he my cousin/ as a bastard 
breed, the ruin of his kin, the murderer of the colt ' 
begotten by the same father; of him who spent 
his sworded frenzy on the herds ; whom the hide of 
the lion * made invulnerable by the bronze in battle 
and who possessed but one h path to Hades and the 
dead — that which the Scythian quiver covered, what 
time the lion,* burning sacrifice to Comyrus/ uttered 
to his sire his prayer that was heard, while he 
dandled in his arms his comrade's cub. For he* 
shall not persuade his father 1 that the Lemnian 
thunderbolt m of Enyo — he the sullen bull that never 
turned to flee — smote his own bowels with the gift 
of his bitterest foe, n diving in a sorrowful leap on 
the sword's edge in self- wrought slaughter. Far 
from his fatherland his sire shall drive Trambelus' 0 
brother, whom my father's sister Q bare, when she 
was given to him r > who razed the towers as first- 
fruits of the spear. She it was that the babbler/ 
the father of three daughters, standing up in the 
council of his townsmen, urged should be offered as 

and prayed to Zeus that the child might be invulnerable 
where the lion's skin touched him. The quiver of Heracles 
prevented the skin from touching him at one place, where 
he was therefore vulnerable. For another version cf. Pind. 
78th. v. (vi.). 

* Heracles. i Zeus. 

* Teucer. 1 Teiamon. 
m Aias, son of Teiamon. 

B Hector's sword (Soph. Aj. 815 ff.). 

° Son of Teiamon ana Hesione, and so brother of Teucer. 

p Priam. « Hesione. r Teiamon. 

* Phoenodamas, whom Laomedon asked to expose his 
three daughters to the sea-monster. 
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T<p irdcrav aXfjirj irr)Xo7roiovvTi \d6va, 

orav kXvSwvcls i{;€p€vy7]Tcu yvdOcov, 

Xdfipcp aaXevcov ttov TpiKVfxla irihov. 475 

o 8* dvrl 7tl7tovs GKOpniov Xaifjia) airdaas 

<$>6pK(x) KdKTjs (hSlvos €K\av<J€V fidpos, 

Xprj^cw TTvOdaOcu irrjfjLarwv {jvpfiovXiav. 4 

c 0 Sevrepos Se vfjaov ayporrjs p>oXd>v, 
X^paalos avroScuros iyyovwv Spvos 480 
XvKaivofi6p(f>a>v NvKTifJiov Kpeavojjuov, 
rcov 7rp6a0€ fjrfvrjs (fyqyivwv irvpvcjv o)(f]V 
cnrXyjSa) /car* aKpov x € fy a daXi/javrcav irvpos, 
XaXKcopvxqaei /cat rov ck fioQpov Girdoei - 
ficbXov, SlkcXXtj irav pLCTaXXevcav yvvdos. 485 
od <f>LTvy rjvdpiijev Olraios crowd, 1 
[iovficovos iv TopfJLdiai OpvXiijas Sc/ias*. 
eyvco 8' 6 rXrjp,o}v avv kclko) jxadichv tiros, 
ws iroXXa xeiXevs kcu h^TraarpaLojv ttotCjv 
fieacp KvXLvhzi fxolpa ira%p/f\uroip fipor&v. 490^ 
o 8* avros dpyq> rras (fraXypubv Xvdpcp i 
OTopdvyi; SeSoiOTais rov Kravovr rjfJLvvaro, 
TrXrj^as d<f>VKT<os aKpov opx^vrov a<f>vpov. 

a Sea-monster sent by Poseidon when Laomedon refused 
to pay him for building the walls of Troy. 

b Hesione: "woodpecker" merely contrasts the feeble- 
ness of Hesione with the scorpion, Heracles. 

c Heracles ; cf. 34 n. 

d A sea-god, son of Pontus and Gaia. ^ 
e Agapenor from Arcadia. f Arcadians. 

* Son of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who was slain and 
served as food by his father to Zeus, who was Lycaon's « 
guest. Zeus turned Lycaon and his sons into wolves. 
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dark banquet for the grey hound/ which with briny 
water was turning all the land to mud, spewing 
waves from his jaws and with fierce surge flooding 
all the ground. But, in place of the woodpecker, 6 
he swallowed in his throat a scorpion c and bewailed 
to Phorcus d the burden of his evil travail, seeking to 
find counsel in his pain. 

The second e who comes to the island is a country- 
man and a landsman, feeding on simple food, one 
of the sons / of the oak, the wolf-shaped devourers 
of the flesh of Nyctimus/ a people that were before 
the moon/ and who in the height of winter heated 
in the ashes of the fire their staple of oaken bread ; 
he shall dig for copper* and from the trench drag 
the soil, mining with mattock every pit. His father J 
the tusk k of Oeta slew, crushing his body in the 
regions of the belly. In sorrow, wretched man, 
he learnt the truth of the saying that the all- 
devising fate of men rolls many a thing betwixt the 
life and the draught of the cup.* That same tusk, 
all flecked with glistening foam, when he had fallen 
took vengeance on his slayer, smiting with unescap- 
able blow the dancer's ankle-bone. 

* i.e. of primeval antiquity (Apoll. Rh. iv. 264). 
' Copper mines in Cyprus. 

' Ancaeus. 

* The Calydonian Boar. 

1 Two Ancaei are known to mythology — Ancaeus of 
Arcadia and Ancaeus of'Samos. Of the latter— who is 
often confused with the other — it is told that when planting 
a vine it was prophesied that he would never taste its fruit. 
Just when he was about to drink the wine of its grapes, there 
came the news of the Calydonian Boar. He went to the 
hunt and was killed. Hence proverb : 7roXXA fxerai-b HXei 
kvXikos xal xc&«>s dKpov. He is the " dancer " (493) either as 
a warrior or in reference to Hoft 11, xvi. 745 (Holzinger). 
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Tplros Sc tov fxapif/avros €K koIXtjs nerpas 
KeXcop yiyavros SirXa, tov ttot els Ae^o? 495 
XaOpaiov avroKXrjros 'ISata iropis 
rj £cocr 9 is "AiSrjv Uj erai Karai^drLS, 
OprpfOLGLV c/cra/cetaa, Movvirov rotcds' 
ov 8rj ttot* dypaxraovra Kprjorcbvrjs e^is 
kt€V€l, irard(;as irripvav dypitp /JcAci, 500 
orav t€kovtos alxpaXcoTos els x*P as 
7} 7TarpopLrjfTU)p tov hv6<f>cp TedpajxpLdvov 
$dXrj veoyvov okv[jlvov. fj povy £vyov 
bovXeiov afi<f>rjp€Lcrav 'AktclIcov Xvkol 
ttjs dpirayeLcrqs avrliroiva dvidSos, 606 
<Lv ocrrpaKov orpofiiXos €VT€TfJLrjjJL€Vos 
Kopcrqv OK€7rd^€i pdfxa <f>owlov Sopos. 
ra 8* aAAa dpnrofipayros difjavoros Sopaov 
o<f)payls Sok€V€l, Odfj,f}os £yx<*>pois fxeya. 
a 8^ Trpos doTpcov /cAt/xa/ca onjcrei Spofxov 610 
rots' rjfJLkdvqroLS 8i7rrvx 0l $ Aairepcrtois* 

OVS /J,tf7TOT, c5 Zi€V OC0T€p, €LS TtdrpaV ifJLTJV 

OT€iXaLs dpayyovs rfj hioapirdycp KpcKL, 
fxrjSe 7TT€po)rds oirXLoavTGS 6Xi<dhas 



° Acamas, son of Theseus. Theseus was son of Aegeus 
(really of Poseidon) and Aethra, daughter of Pittheus of 
Troezen. Aegeus hid his sword and shoes under a rock to 
serve as tokens by which their son might make himself 
known to his father when he grew up. Before the Trojan 
war Acamas went to Troy with Diomede to demand back 
Helen. Here, by Laodice, daughter of Priam, he had a son 
Munitus who was reared by his grandmother Aethra, who 
was then in Troy in attendance on Helen. When Troy was ^ 
taken, Aethra gave up Munitus to Acamas, while Laodice 
was swallowed by the earth near the tomb of Ilus. Munitus 
afterwards died by the bite of a snake in Thrace. 

6 Theseus. c A%eus. d Acamas. 
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And the third ° is the son of him b who took from 
the hollow of the rock the arms of the giant c ; even 
he d into whose secret bed shall come self-invited that 
heifer* of Ida who shall go down to Hades alive/ 
worn out with lamentation, the mother of Munitus, 
whom one day, as he hunts, a viper of Crestone^ 
shall kill, striking his heel with fierce sting ; what 
time into his father's * hands that fathers fathers 1 
mother/ taken captive, shall lay the young cub* 
reared in the dark : she on whom alone the wolves 1 
which harried the people of Acte m set the yoke of 
slavery in vengeance for the raped Bacchant,* 1 those 
wolves whose head a cloven egg-shell 0 covers, to 
guard them from the bloody spear; all else the 
worm-eaten untouched seal? watches in the halls, 
a great marvel to the people of the country. Which 
things shall rear a ladder to the trace of the stars 
for the twin half-mortal Lapersii.? Whom, O 
Saviour Zeus, never mayst thou send against my 
fatherland to succour the twice-raped corncrake/ 
nor may they equip their winged ships and from the 

* Laodice. * See v. 314 n. ' In Thrace. 

* Acamas. ' Theseus. 

* Aethra, mother of Theseus ; Munitus, son of Acamas. 

* Munitus. 1 The Dioscuri. 
m Attica. n Helen. 

0 The Dioscuri wear a conical cap resembling half an egg- 
shell, half the Leda-egg from which they were born. 

* Worm-eaten wood was used in early times as a seal. 

« The Dioscuri, i.e. Castor and Pollux, who shared their 
immortality day and day about, Horn. Od. xi. 298 ff., 
Pind. P. xi. 63 ff. They received divine honours in Athens 
because when they invaded Attica they carried off Aethra 
but touched nothing else. They are called Lapersii because 
they sacked Las in Laconia. 

r Helen as a child was carried off by Theseus, later by 
Paris. 
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npvfivrjs an' aKpas yvfivov abfrqpov noSa 
els BefipvKcjjv pufteiav €K^aTqpLav, 
fiTjS* oi Xeovrcov TwvSe Kaprepwrepoi, 
aXKrjv apucroi, rovs "A-prjs ifaXaro, 
kcu 8f 9 Etirua>, kcu rpiyewrp-os 0€a 
Boap/xta Aoyyans 'OfioXcols Bta. 
ovk av, ra xeipwvaKres ipydrai SnrXot, 
ApvfjLas re kcu H po<f>avTOs , 6 JipwjjLvrjs dva£, 
iXaTV7rrjcrav Koipdvcp i/fevScofJLOTrj, 

€V tffJLap dpK€G€L€ 7TOpdr)TCLlS XvKOLS 

arcfai fiapelav ifipoXr^v paicmjpiav, 
Kai7T€p irpo TTvpycxyv rov Kavaarpalov fxeyav 
iyxcbpiov yiyavra Svofxevcbv iioyXov 
exovra, /cat rov irp&TOV euord^a) fioXfj 
fjLcupiovTa tvi/zcu noLfjLVLWv dXdcrropa. 
oS Srj nor* aldcjv npwra Kcuvicrei 86pv 
KipKos dpaavs 7nj8rjjjia Xaufrripdv 8u«ov, 
FpcuKcbv dpiaros, <& ttclXcu rcu^ci rd<f>ovs 
aKTrj AoXoyKcav evrpeirrjs KeKfjLrjKori, 
Ma£ouoxa irpoixovcra x € P aa ^ ov Kepcos. 

'AAA* €(ttl ydp TVS, €OTL KCU TTCip* iXirLha 
rjfjLiv dpcoyos 7rp€VfJL€vrjs 6 ApvfivLos 
Salfiwv Upopiavdevs Afflioift Yvpotyios, 
os, rov 7rXavqTrjv 'Opddvrjv orav 86p,ois 
olvw KarappaKTrjpa Sdgojvrcu iriKpov 
oi Sewd KanodecrTa ireLaeadaL ttot*. 

a i.e. Troy. * Idas and Lynceus, sons of Apharsus. 

0 Athena Tritogeneia, a much-ilisputed title. Boarmia, 
etc., are said to be Boeotian cult-names of Athena. 

[ a Apollo in Miletus. • Poseidon in Thurii. 

/ In Paphlagonia. * Laomedon. 

h Hector: called Canastraean because he is a "giant," 
and the home of the Giants is Pallene with its town 
Canastraeum. 
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stern end set their naked swift foot in the landing- • 
place a of the Bebryces ! Neither may those others b 
who are mightier than these lions, the unapproach- 
able in valour, whom Ares loves and divine Enyo 
and the goddess that was born on the third day, c 
Boarmia Longatis Homolois Bia. The walls which the 
two working craftsmen, Drymas d and Prophantus/ 
Lord of Cromna/ built for the king 0 that brake his 
oath, Would not avail for one day against the ravaging 
wolves, to keep out their grievous ruinous assault, 
even though they have before the towers the mighty 
Canastraean,* the native giant, as a bar against the 
foemen, eager to smite with well-aimed shaft the 
first harrier o.f the flocks. His spear shall a bold 
falcon * first handsel, swooping a swift leap, best of 
the Greeks, for whom, when he is dead, the ready 
shore of the Doloncians $ builds of old a tomb, even 
Mazusia jutting from the horn of the dry land. 

But we have one,* yea one beyond our hope, 
for gracious champion, even the god Drymnius 
Promantheus Aethjops Gyrapsius, who, when they* 
who are destined to suffer things dread and undesir- 
able shall receive in their halls their fatal guest,™ 
the swooping robber, the wandering Orthanes, n and 

* Protesilaus of Thessaly was first to leap ashore at Troy 
and was slain by Hector. 

' Thracian Chersonese, where Protesilaus was buried near 
Mazusia, opposite Sigeum (Strabo vii. 331 fr. 52, c/. xiii. 
595). 

* Zeus : the cult-names Drym. and Pr. are Zeus in 
Pamphylia and Thurii respectively ; A. and G. in Chios. 



n A licentious deity, of. Strabo 588 oi)3* 7A/) 'H<rlo6os oWe 
TlplaicoPy dXX' toiKe rots 'AttlkoU 'Opd&vy koX KovwdXy koL 
TOxcjvi Kal toTs rotofrrois. So Athen. 441 f. couples Orthanes 
and Conisalus. 




m Paris. 
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fl€XXoVT€9, €V T€ SatTt /Cat OaXvoLoiS 

Aot/?atat fj,€i\l<j(ja)<Jiv dcrrcpyrj Kpdyov, 
Otfcrci ftapvv koXo>6v iv Aca^ats fxeaov. 
/cat TTp&ra fxev fivOoicriv aXXnjXovs 68a£ 

fipvtjoVGL K7]KaGflOL<JLV d)KpL(Jt)fJL€VOl, 545 

aSOts 8* evaLXfjidoovaw avravitpioi, 

dveipcats opvim xP ai(T H'V cra1 ' y&povs 

jStato/cAaWas apnayds r€ avyyovwv 

XPTi^ 0VT€ s, a\</yf}s rrjs deSvcorov St/op. 

tJ 7roAAa 8r) fieXefiva Kvtjklcjv iropos . 550 

pi<f>€vra roXfiais aUrwv CTro^erat, 

dmcrra /cat fla/i/fyra O^/oatots fcXveiv. 

6 [lev Kpaveia koIXov ovrdaas (ttv7tosl 

(fyrjyov KeXawrjg 8t7rTU^a>v eva <f)0€p€L, 

Xeovra ravpw avpL^aXovra <f>vXoinv. 555 

o 8* aS GtyvfMva) irX€vp* dvapptf^as ftods 

kXlv€l 7rpds ofiSas* rw Se hevfipav hn 

irXrjyrjV dOafj,f}r)s Kpids iyKopvfarai, 

dyaXfia inqXas rcbv > AjjLVKXaiwv rd<f>(x)V, 

6fu>0 Se ^aA/cos KaL K€pavviot /foAat 500 

ravpovs Kard^avovaw, c&v oXkyiv ivos ^ 

ovV 6 Z/ctaoT^s 'Qpxievs TiX<pov(jio9 

ifxefjaf/ar 9 , iv ^a/o^atax pai^daas Kepag. 

/cat tovs p>ev "AiBrjs, rovs 8* 'QXvfnnoi 7rXdi<€s 

irap rjfAOLp atct Scf taWoirat ££vovs, 555 

<f>iXavdofjLaifJLOVs, d<f>9iTovs re /cat <f)dtTOvs. 



a Zeus, to prevent the Dioscuri going against Troy, 
involves them in a quarrel with the sons of Aphareus. 

6 Idas and Lynceus fight with Castor and Polydeuces, 
Pind. N. x. 

c Phoebe and Hilaeira, daughters of Leucippus. 
d River near Sparta. 
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when at banquet and festival they shall seek to 
propitiate the inexorable Lord a of Cragos, shall put 
in the midst of their talk grievous wrangling. And 
first in words they shall tear each other with their 
teeth, exasperate with jeers ; but anon the own 
cousins 6 shall ply the spear, eager to prevent the 
violent rape of their cousin birds/ and the carrying 
off of their kin, in vengeance for the traffic without 
gifts of wooing. Surely many a shaft shall the 
stream of Cnacion d behold hurled by the daring of 
the eagles, incredible and marvellous for the 
Pheraeans e to hear. One f with his spear of cornel- 
wood shall smite the hollow trunk of the black oak 
and shall slay one 9 of the pair — a lion joining battle 
with a bull. The other h in turn with his lance 
shall pierce the side of the ox 1 and bring him to 
the ground. But against him-? the undaunted ram* 
shall butt a second blow, hurling the headstone of the 
Amyclaean tomb. And bronze spear and thunder- 
bolts together shall crush the bulls 1 — whereof one m 
had such valour as even Sciastes Orchieus, n Lord of 
Tilphossa, did not scorn, when he bent his bow in 
battle. And the one pair 0 Hades shall receive : the 
others** the meadows of Olympus shall welcome as 
guests on every alternate day, brothers of mutual love, 
undying and dead. 

* In Messenia ; Horn. //. ix. 151. 

' Idas. 9 Castor. * Polydeuces. 

* Lynceus. i Polydeuces. 

* Idas hurls the tombstone of his father, Aphareus, at 
Polydeuces, Pind. N. x. 66. 

1 I. and L. 

m Idas who fought with Apollo for Marpessa, daughter of 
Evenus. *• Apollo. 

* Idas and Lynceus, Castor and Polydeuces. 

* Horn. Od. xi. 303; Pind. N. x. 55 ff. ; Apollod. iii. 137. 
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Kat ra>v jiev rjfiiv evvdaci Saificov Sopv, 
jSatov rt jJLrjx a P * v KaK °is Bajpov/xcvos . 
aAAa>v 8' dnXarov X €l P l Ktvqaei v£<j>os> 
&v ovS* 6 'Pototfc tvis €Vvat,oiv fievos 570 
axrfaei, rov iwecapov iv vqaco yjpovov 
fiifivew ava)ya)v, 0€a<f>drois TT^rreiGixivovs 9 
Tpo<fyrjv S 9 d^€{JL<f>rj iraai rpnrrvxovs Kopas 
Xgkojv irapetjeiv, Kvvdlav oaot aKOTrrjv 
{UfivovT€s rfXdcrKOvaiv 9 \v<x)7rov neXas, 575 

AlyVTTTLOV TpiTCDVOS €XkOVT€S 7TOTOV. 

as Srj YlpofSXaoros i^eiralo^vae Bpa<jvs 

fivXrj^drov \iXoio oaiZaXtvrplas 

eprnv re pi^eiv t)S* dXoi<f>aiov Xl7tos, 

olvoTpoirovs ZidprjKos iKyovovs <f>d^as. 580 

at /cat arparov povneivav SOvcicov kvvGxv 

rpvxovcrav dXBavovaiv, iXOovaai itot€ 

liiid&vos els Ovyarpos eivaarrjpiov . 

Kat ravra fih/ jiiroiai xaA/ccaw 7raAat 
aTpo/ApCDV iiTippoi^ovcri yrjpaial Kopar 585 
Krjfavs Sc icat UpdijavSpos, ov vavKXrjpias 
Xacov dvaKT€s, aAA* dvwwfioi oiropal, 
ir€fi7TTot, reraproi yalav l^ovrai Beds 
ToXyojv dvdoarjs* cSv 6 jiev AaKCov' &xXov 
dyojv QtpdTTVTqs, Odrepos 8* an *QX£vov 690 
Avfirjs re Hovpaioicriv rjyejicjv arparov. 



° The Greek expedition against Troy under Agamemnon. 

6 Anius, son of Apollo and Rhoeo, king of Delos and 
priest of Apollo, asked the Greeks to stay for nine years in 
Delos. 

0 Delos. 

d Which said that Troy would not be taken till the tenth 
year. 
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So their spear shall god lull to rest for us, granting 
us a brief remedy in our woe. But a cloud of others a 
unapproachable in their might shall he rouse — whose 
rage not even the son b of Rhoeo shall lull nor stay, 
though he bid them abide for the space of nine years 
in his island, 6 persuaded by his oracles/ and though 
he promise that his three daughters 6 shall give 
blameless sustenance to all who stay and roam the 
Cynthian hill beside Inopus/ drinking the Egyptian 
waters of Triton. These daughters lusty Problastus* # 
taught to be skilled in contriving milled food and to 
make wine and fatty oil — even the dove grand- 
daughters of Zarax,* skilled to turn things into wine. 
These shall heal the great and wasting hunger of the 
host of alien hounds,* coming one day to the grave 
of Sithon's daughter..?' 

These things the Ancient Maidens k whirl on 
with rushing thread of brazen spindles. But Cephetis 1 
and Praxandrus, m not princes of a naval host but a 
nameless brood, fifth and fourth shall come to the 
land w of the goddess 0 queen of Golgi ; whereof the 
one shall lead a Xaconian troop from Therapna ; the 
other from Olenos and Dyme shall lead his host of 
the^men of Bura. 

* Oeno, Spermo, Elais, who had the gift of producing 
wine, corn, and oil at will. Collectively called Oenotropi. 

' River in Delos fabled to have a connexion with the Nile. 
' Dionysus. 

* First husband of Rhoeo and so step-father of Anius. 

1 The Greeks at Troy, suffering from hunger, sent 
Palamedes to fetch the Oenotropi buried at Rhoeteum in 
the Troad. 

* Rhoeteia, daughter of Sithon, King of Thrace. 

* The Moirai or Fates. 1 From Achaia. 
m From Therapnae in Laconia. 

n Cyprus. 0 Aphrodite. 
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'0 8' 'Apyvpiima Aavvlcuv 7rayKXr)plav 
trap* Avaovirrjv OvAa/xov Sa>/i^<T€rat, 695 
mKpav iraipcDV €7TT€pa)fi€vrjv I8<hv 
olcDVojiLKTOV fioipav, ot OaXaaaiav 
hlairav atveaovai, iropKecuv Siktjv, 
kvkvoioiv lv8a\0€VT€s evyXjvoLS Soji'qv. 
pdfJL<f>€oaL 8' ayp<A)O(J0VT€s eXXorrcov Oopovs 600 
<f>€pd>W[iov vrjcriha vdaaovrai irpofiov, 
dearpouoodxi) ttdos kXltcl y€a)\6d>(D 
ayvLOirAaxTTqcravres €fi7Teoot,s ro/xats 

TTUKVaS KaXl&S, ZfjdoV €KflL/JLOVfl€VOl. 

ofiov 8* is dypav Kami Kovraiav vdinqv ' 605 

vvKTCup crreAovvrcu, Trdvra </>€vyovr€S (tporcov 

Kapfiavov oyXov, ev Se ypautirais TrinXois 

k6Xtt<x)v tavdfiovs rjddSas Si^rffievoi, 

kol Kptfiva x €L P& v KamSopmov rpv^os 

pAZ^S (JTrdo-ovrai, TTpOG<f>iXks KW^ovfievoi, 610 

rrjs TTplv Stamps' rXtfiAOves [i^\xvr\\xevoi. 

TpoifyvCas 8e rpavfia foirdSos irXdvrjs 

carat kclk&v T6 7rqiidra)v irapaiTiov, 

orav Opaaeta dovpds olarp'qarj kvcov 

npos XeKrpa. TVpifios 8' avrov €Kad>a€i fxopov 615 

^OirXoaiLias, a</>ayalaiv rjirpemafievov . % 

KoXoacropdiMov 8' ev tttvxoXoiv Avgovojv 



a Diomedes, son of Tydeus of Aetolia. Returning to 
Argos he found his wife in adultery with Cometes. He 
escaped their machinations by taking refuge at the altar of 
Hera. He then left Argos and came to Daunia in Italy, 
Daunus, the king of the country being engaged in war, 
Diomedes helped him. Winning the war, Daunus proposed 
to give him either the booty or the land. Alaenus, being 
made arbiter, awarded the land to Daunus, the booty to 
Diomede, who in anger cursed the land that it should never 
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Another* shall found Argyrippa,* a Daunian 
estate beside Ausonian Phylamus/ seeing the bitter 
fate of his comrades turned to winged birds, who d 
shall accept a sea life, after the manner of fishermen, 
like in form to bright-eyed swans. Seizing in their 
bills the spawn of fishes they shall dwell in an 
island 6 which bears their leader's name, on a theatre- 
shaped rising ground, building in rows their close-set 
nests with firm bits of wood, after the manner of 
Zethus/ And together they shall betake them to 
the chase and by night to rest in the dell, avoiding 
all the alien crowd of men, but in folds of Grecian 
robes seeking their accustomed resting - place 
they shall eat crumbs from the hand and fragments 
of cake from the table, murmuring pleasantly, 
remembering, hapless ones, their former way of life. 1 ' 
His wounding of the Lady* of Troezen shall be 
part cause of his wild wandering and of his evil 
sufferings when a wild lustful bitch * shall be frenzied 
for adulterous bed. But the altar-tomb of Hoplosmia' 
shall save him from doom, when already prepared 
for slaughter. And in the glen of Ausonia * he shall 

be fruitful save for one of Aetolian blood. He erected 
pillars throughout Daunia to signify that the land belonged 
to him. After his death Daunus caused them to be thrown 
into the sea but they miraculously returned to their place. 

* Arpi (Strabo 283). 

* Unknown river in Italy. 

d For the story cf. Ovid, M. xiv. 498 ff. ; Verg. A. xi; 
271 ff. ; Strabo 284. 

* Insulae Diomedeae. 

f With his brother Amphion he built the walls of Thebes. 
9 Antonin. Lib. 37 ; Aelian, H.A. i. 1 ; Plin. N.H. x. 
127 ; Aristot. M. 80. 

* Aphrodite, Horn. //. v. 335 ff. 

* Aegialeia, daughter of Adrastus, wife of Diomedes. 
> Hera. * Italy. 
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aradels ip€LG€i KcbXa ^cp/iaScov cm 
rod t€lxo7toiov yanihoyv 'Ajjuoi/ietos, 
rov ipfiarir^v vrjos ocjSaAcov Trirpov. 
Kplaei 8* 'AXalvov rov Kaoiyirfrov a<f>a\€ls 
evxas dpovpais dfi<f> y eTqrvfiovs jSaAet, 
A^otte avetvai pLrjiror* op/nviov ardyvv, 
yvas TidaipdxjaovTos dp&qdpLcp Aios, 
rjv \kr\ ns avrov pi^av AtrcoXcov ondoas 
X^paov Xajtfvrj, (tovolv auAa/eas rcpuwv. 
crrqXais 8 aKLvqroioiv oxpdoei irehov, 
as ovris avhp&v €K fiias Kavyy\0€.rai 
lieroyXioas 6Xl£ov. rj yap drrripoys 
aural 7raXi[i7r6p€VTOV Itjovrai fidoiv 
dvSrjp 9 ame^ois lyyzviv Sarovjxevai. 
deds 8c itoXXois alwvs avSrjdycrer at, 
oaoi trap *lovs yp<ovov olicovvrai weSov, 
hpaKovra rov ifrdelpavra Oata/cas Kravdjv. 

Ot 8* dfjL^iKXvorovs xoipaSas Fviivrjolas 
oiavpvoSvrai KapKivoi ir€7rXa)Kor€s 
axXawov dpmpevaovoi vr\Xvnoi jStov, , 
rpvnXais Slk(I)Xols o<f)€v86vais aWAio/ievoi. 
<x>v al r€Kovoai rrjv eKrjfioXov riyyr\v 
aSoprra 7rai8euaouat vrjmovs yovds. 
ov yap ns avrwv tyaerai irvpvov yvddtp, 
npiv av KpaTqcrrj vaarov evcrroxw XiOcp , 
V7T€p rpd<jrqKos crijfia Keifievov aKonov. 

a Stones from walls of Troy used by Diomedes as ballast 
for his ships, 
i* Poseidon, who built the walls of Troy. 
0 Alaenus, half-brother of Diomedes. 
d Demeter. 

e Reference to the Dasii, according to Holzinger, cf. Sil. 
Ital. Pun. xiii. 32, etc. 
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stand like a colossus resting his feet on the boulders,* 
the foundations of Amoebeus, 6 the builder of the 
walls, when he has cast out of his ship the ballast 
stones. And, disappointed by the judgement of his 
brother Alaenus, c he shall cast an effectual curse 
upon the fields, that they may never send up the 
opulent corn-ear of Deo, d when Zeus with his rain 
nurtures the soil, save only if one 6 who draws his 
blood from his own Aetolian stock shall till the land, 
cleaving the furrows with team of oxen. And with 
pillars not to be moved he shall hold fast the land : 
pillars which no man shall boast to have moved 
even a little by his might. For as on wings they 
shall come back again, traversing with trackless 
steps the terraces. And a high god shall he be 
called by many, even by those who dwell by the 
cavernous plain 7 of lo, when he shall have slain 
the dragon that harried the Phaeacians.* 

And others* shall sail to the sea-washed 
Gyirinesian* rocks — crab-like, clad in skins — where 
cloakless and unshod they shall drag out their lives, 
armed with three two-membered slings^' Their 
mothers shall teach the far-shooting art to their 
young offspring by supperless discipline. For none 
of them shall chew bread with his jaws, until with 
well-aimed stone he shall have won the cake set as 

f The Ionian sea. 

9 Cercyraeans. The dragon is the Colchian dragon which 
followed Jason to Corcyra to recover the Golden Fleece. 
It was slain by Diomede. 

* Boeotians. * The Balearic Isles. 

' Diodor. v. 18 ; Strabo 168. The dwellers in the Balearic 
Isles (or Gymnesiae) were famous slingers (hence popular 
derivation from pdXKw — BaXtapeZs). They carried three slings, 
one on head, one round neck, the third round waist. 
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Kai toI fX€V dtcrds ififiaTqcrovrai Xeirpds 

'lfirjpofiooKovs ayxt Taprrjaov ttvXtjs, 

"Apvrjs iraXaids ycWa, Tc/x/xt/ccai/ irpojxoi, 

Tpalav 7rodowT€s Kai Aeovrdpvrjs Trdyovs 645 

HkcjXov re Kai Tdyvpav *Oyx?l<rTOv 0* ISos 

Kai x € vp, a &€pfid>Sovros 'ICtpapvov d* v8a)p. 

Toits 8* d/Ji<f>l Htvpriv Kai AifivcrriKas 7rXaKa<? 
crrevrjv re Tropd^xov avv8po/JLrjv TvpcrrjviKov 
Kai /xt^oOrjpos vavTtXo<f>86povs OK07ras 650 
rrjs Trplv Oavovarjs £k yzp&v MrjKurrdcDs 
tov <jT€p</>07r€7r\ov iLiKairaviays BoaytSa 
dpTTVUoyovvayv Kk<hp,aKas t drj&ovcav 
TrXayxOeuras , co/xoatra SaLTaXcofievovs, 
7Tpo7Tavras "AiSrjs 7rav8oK€vs dypevaerai, 655 
AcojSaurc travroLaiaiv ecmapayiievovs , 
eva <f>0ap€vra)v dyycXov Xlttwv <f>LXu)v 
SeXfavocrrjjAov KXa)7ra Qoiviicqs Beds* 
os oifserai jjl€V tov fxovoyXrjvov areyag 
X&pwvos, ovirqs rq> Kpeaxfrdyo) GKV<f>ov 660 
X€pcrl rrporeiviov, rovrrihopTTiov ttotov, 
lirotyerai Se Xelt/tavov Toijevfjudrcov 
rod KrjpajJivvTov HevKtajs HaXaifiovos, 
ot itdvra Bpavv^avres evTopva crKaxfrr) 
axoivo) Kaicrjv rprjaovGi Kearpccov dyprjv. 665 ' 

aXXos 8' in dXXco /jloxOos dOXios fievet, 
tov rrpooOev aUl TrXeiov iijcuXeorepos. 

a Odysseus and his comrades. 

6 Straits of Messana. 0 Scylla. 

d Heracles at Macistus in Elis (Strabo 348). Spademan * 
in ref. to cleaning the Augean stables ; cattle-driver in ref. 
to the cattle of Geryon. 9 Sirens. 

' Odysseus, who had a dolphin for device upon his shield. 

' Athena, the Palladium. * Polyphemus. 
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a mark above the board. These shall set foot on the 
rough shores that feed the Iberians near the gate of 
Tartessus — a race sprung from ancient Arne, chief- 
tains of the Temmices, yearning for Graea and the 
cliffs of Leontarne and Scolus and Tegyra and 
Onchestus' seat and the flood of Thermodon and the 
waters of Hypsarnus. 

Others ° shall wander beside Syrtis and the Libyan 
plains and the narrow meet of the Tyrrhenian Strait b 
and the watching-place fatal to mariners of the 
hybrid monster c that formerly died by the hand of 
Mecisteus/ the hide-clad Spademan, the Cattle- 
driver, and the rocks of the hafpy-limbed nightin- 
gales.* There, devoured raw, Hades, mine host, 
shall seize them all, torn with all manner of evil 
entreatment ; and he shall leave but one 7 to tell of 
his slaughtered friends, even the man of the dolphin 
device, who stole the Phoenician goddess/ He shall 
see the dwelling of the one-eyed lion,* offering in 
his hands to that flesh-eater the cup of the vine 
as an after-supper draught. 1 ' And he shall see 
the remnant * that was spared by the arrows of 
Ceramyntes Peuceus Palaemon.* That remnant shall 
break in pieces all the well-turned hulls and shall 
with rushes pierce their evil spoil, as it were of 
fishes. 1 Unhappy labour after labour shall await 
him, each more baleful than that which went before. 

* Horn, Od. ix. 345 ff. ' Laestrygones. 

* Heracles, who, when the Laestrygones attempted to 
rob him of the cattle of Geryon, slew them all but a remnant. 
Ceramyntes = Alexicacos, Heracles as averter of evil ; 
Peuceus, cult-name of Heracles in Iberia (schol.) or Abdera 
(E.M.); Palaemon i.e. Wrestler (iraXaleiv^to wrestle). 

1 The Laestrygones attacked the ships and the crews of 
Odysseus, IxOus 5' i&s irelpovrcs drepirta facra Qipovro (Horn. 
Od. x. 124). 
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TTola XapujSSts oixi Sawrerat v€Kp<bv; 

iroLa 8' JLpivvs yuioTrapQevos kvcdv; 

rls ovk drjScjv oretpa Kcvtolvooktovos 670 

AtrcoXls rj Kovprjns atoXa) jidXei 

7T€Laei TdKrjvai oapKas aKpajvovs fiopas; 

noLav 8c d^poirXacrrov ovk eooifferai 

hp&KaivaVy iyKVKiboav d\<f>ira> dpova, 

Kat Krjpa KVOJTToiiopfov ; oi he Svofiopoi 675 

crrevovres aras iv crv<f>oioi <f>opj3d8es 

yiyapra X L ^V o^vjxjxefiLy/jieva rpvyos 

Kai crr€fJL<j>v\a (tpvijovoiv. aAAa viv jSAa/fys 

fjL&Xvs aacoaet pi^d Kai Krdpos </>avels 

NcovaKpiaTqs T piKe<j>aXos OatS/>6s Oeos. 680 

"H^Ct 8* €p€jJLVOV €IS aArj7T€&OV <f)0lTQ)V 

Kai v€Kp6[iavTLV 7repmeXov hdtfoerai 

dvhp&v yvvaiK&v elSora tjwovolas, 

ifruxaioi Oepjiov af/xa npoopdvas /360pa) 9 

Kai </>aoydyov irpo^qiia, veprepois <f>6/3ov, 685 

7rq\as aKovoei Keldi TTep^Lyaw 6Va 

X€7rrrjV djiavp&s jidoraKOS 7Tpoo<f>0eyiiaoLV \ 

"QOev Yiydvrwv vrjoos ^ fjL€Ta<f>pevov 
OXdoaoa Kai Tv<f>u>vos dypiov Sifias 
<f>Xoyficp £4ovcra Several /jlovootoXov, 690 
iv fj inOrjKajv 7rdXfJLVs dfiOircov yevos 
8vcrpLop<f>ov els KrjKaofJLov atKioev toocdv, 
ot [ia>Xov cbpoOvvav €Kyovois Kpovov. 

0 Od. xii. 430 ff. 6 Scylla. c Siren. 

d The Centaurs who escaped from Heracles were so 
charmed by the song of the Sirens that they forgot to eat 
and so perished. 

• The Sirens were daughters of Achelous, a river which 
divides Aetolia from Arcarnania ; Curetid = Acarnanian 
(Strabo 462 f.). 
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What Charybdis * shall not eat of his dead ? What 
half-maiden Fury-hound b ? What barren nightin- 
gale/ slayer of the Centaurs/ Aetolian or Curetid, 6 
shall not with her varied melody tempt them to 
waste away through fasting from food ? What beast- 
moulding dragoness^ shall he not behold, mixing 
drugs with meal, and beast-shaped doom? And 
they, hapless ones, bewailing their fate shall feed 
in pigstyes, crunching grapestones mixed with grass 
and oilcake. But him the drowsy root shall save 
from harm and the coming of Ctaros/ the Bright 
Three-headed h god of Nonacris.* 

And he shall come to the dark plain of the 
departed and shall seek the ancient seer' of the 
dead, who knows the mating of men and women.* 
He shall pour in a trench 1 warm blood for the souls, 
and, brandishing before him his sword to terrify the* 
dead, he shall there hear the thin voice of the ghosts, 
uttered from shadowy hps. 

Thereafter the island m that crushed the back of 
the Giants and the fierce form of Typhon, shall 
receive him journeying alone : an island boiling with 
flame, wherein the king of the immortals established 
an ugly race of apes, in mockery of all who raised 
war against the sons of Cronus. And passing the 

f Circe turned the comrades of Odysseus into swine, but 
Odysseus was saved by the magical plant /uDXu given him by 
Hermes (Od. x. 302 ff.). * « Hermes. 

* Suid. s.v. rpiKtydKos, where it is explained as &<rirep 
8i6d<TKwv rdf 65ot/s, i.e. Hermes as Guide, facing three ways 
at the cross roads. ' In Arcadia. * Teiresias. 

* Apollod. iii. 71 f . ; cf. Ovid, M. iii. 324 "Venus huic 
erat utraque nota." 1 Horn. Od. xi. 23 ff. 

m Pithecussa = Aenaria, under which the giant Typhoeus 
lies buried and where the Cercopes were turned into apes by 
* Zeus to mock the giants (Ovid, M. xiv. 90). 
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Balov 8* dfieuftas rov KV^pv/p-ov rd^ov 

Kal JZifjLjxepcov eiravXa Kax^povaiav 695 

poxOoicri KVfialvovcrav oiSfjuaros yyaiv 

"Oaaav re Kal Xeovros drpanovs fio&v 

Xoxrras *OPpifJiovs r aXaos oihaLas Koprjs, 

Y[vpi<f>Xeyis re peWpov, evOa Svaparos 

T€LV€L 7TpOS aWpdV KpS/TO, HoXvSeyfJLCW X6<f>OS, 7(X> 

i£ oS ra iravra ^urAa Kal Traoai javx&v 

wr\yal Kar* Avaovlnv cAkovtcu ^dova, 

Xvnwv he Arjdcu&vos vifrqXdv k\4tcls 

Xl/jlvtjv r "Aopvov dfKffiTOpvayrrjv fipdx<*> 

Kal x^vfAa Kojkvtolo XafipioOkv gk6to>, 705 

^rvyos KeXaivfjs vaafiov, evOa TcpfMievs 

OpKOiflOTOVS €T€vt-€V d<f>0tTOLS €&pas, 

Xoifias d<f}vaaa}v xpvcrcai? ircXXais ydvos, 

fidXXaiv YLyavras Kam Ttrrjvas irepav 

Orfaei Aaelpa Kal ^wcwer^ 8dvo$, 710 

7njXr]Ka Koparrj kiovos irpoadpfjuoaas . 

kt€V€l Sc Kovpas TtjOvos 7rai8ds rpnrXas, 

oi/juas /xeAa>Sou firjrpos CKfiefiayfievas, 

avroKTovois puf>ataiv i£ aKpas <TK07rfj$ 

TvpcrqvLKov npos KVfia hvirrovoas Trrepols, 715 



• Baiae was named from the steersman of Odysseus who 
perished during the Italian wanderings of Odysseus (Strabo 
245, Steph. Byz. s.v. ; Sil. Ital. viii. 539). 

6 0d. xi. 14 ff. ; located near Cumae (Strabo 244). 
0 The palus Acherusia near Cumae (Strabo 244). 

• Hill in Italy (schol.). 

• Heracles, who built a dam between the Lucrine Lake < 
and the sea (Strabo 245 ; Diodor. iv. 22). 

/ Persephone, her grove near Avernus (Strabo 245, cf. 
Horn. Od. x. 509). 

' Pyriphlegethon (Strabo 244). 
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tomb of Baius, a his steersman, and the dwellings of 
the Cimmerians b and the Acherusian 6 waters swelling 
with heaving surge and Ossa d and the cattle-path 
built by the Hon* and the grove of Obrimo/ the 
Maiden who dwells beneath the earth, and the Fiery 
Stream/ where the difficult Polydegmon* hill 
stretches its head to the sky; from which hill's 
depths draw all streams and all springs throughout 
the Ausonian land ; and leaving the high slope of 
Lethaeon* and the lake Aornus* rounded with a 
noose and the waters of Cocytus* wild and dark, 
stream of black Styx, where Termieus* made the 
seat of oath-swearing m for the immortals, drawing 
the water in golden basins for libation, when he 
was about to go against the Giants and Titans — he 
shall offer up a gift to Daeira and her consort, 71 
fastening his helmet to the head of a pillar. And 
he shall slay the triple daughters 0 of Tethys' son, 
who imitated the strains of their melodious 
mother^: self-hurled? from the cliff's top they dive 
with their wings into the Tyrrhenian sea, where the 

* A lofty mountain in Italy, from which they say flow all 
the rivers in Italy (schol.) (Apennines ?). 

« Hill in Italy (schol.). 

* Lacus Avernus near Cumae ; for its circular shape c/. 
Strabo 244, Aristot. M. 102. 

* Branch of the Styx, Od. x. 514. 1 Zeus. 
m Horn. 11. xv. 37, etc. The gods swear by the Styx. 

n Persephone and Eluto, to whom Odysseus dedicated his 
helmet upon a pillar. fl : c - 

0 Sirens, daughter of Achelous, son of Tethys. Here 
three, while Horn. Od. xii. 52 and 167 uses the dual. 

p Melpomene. 

* The Sirens were doomed to die when anyone passed 
their shores safely (Hygin. Fab. 125 and 141). When 
Odysseus did so, they threw themselves from the Sirenes 
rocks (Strabo 247) into the sea. 
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oitov Xivcpyrjs kX&ois IXkvggi iriKpd, 

rrjv fiev OaA^/oou rvpais iK^ppaa/jbevrjv 

TXdvis re peiOpoLs Scleral reyycov x^ova* 

oS arjjia ScofJLrjaavTes €yx<*)poi Koprjs 

XoiflaZai kcu QvoQXoicn YiapBevoirqv j8oa>v 720 

ercta KvSavovaiv olcovov Ocdv. 

OLKTTjV §€ TT\V TTpOVypVOOV €1$ *J?aVVTt£<j0S 

AevKCoaia pufrelaa ttjv litdwopLQv 

7T€Tpav d^aet hapov, evOa Xdfipos *l$ 

yelrcov 0' 6 Aapis itjcpevyovTcu nord. 725 

Ai'yeta 8* els Tepewav iKvavcrOXaxjercu, 

kAvScovol ^cAAvaaouaa. rrjv 8e vavfidTCU 

KpoKaioi rapxyaovaiv iv irapaKTiais, 

'ClKivdpov hlvcucnv dyx^ipfjuova. 

Xovaci he crrjfia fiovKepcos vaapiols "Aprqs 730 

opviOoiraibos IcrfJLa <j>oi/3d£a)v 7totois. 

7Tpd)Tfl 8i kcu ttot aSOi crvyyovcuv Bed 

Kpaivwv indents Motftoiros vavapxLcts 

vXcaTfjpaL Xa/JL7rahovxov ivrvvet hpo/xov, 

Xp?]0p>ois mOtfaas. ov nor avtjrjaei Aecos 735 

NecvTroXiTajv, 01 nap 9 (LkXvotov OKeiras 

opfjbcov Micrqvov crTV<f>Xa vdooovrcu kXIttj. 

BuKTas 8* iv doKco cwyKaraKXeiaas jSoos 1 



0 Parthenope, washed ashore and buried at Naples, 
previously called Phalerum from its founder Phalerus (Steph. 
Byz. s.v.). b Clanius, river near Naples. 

c An athletic contest was annually held in her honour 
(Strabo 246). 

d Another of the Sirens, cast ashore at Poseidonia= 
Paestum. e Poseidon. % 

* Leucosia, small island near Paestum (Strabo 123, etc.). 
9 Rivers of Italy (schol.). 

h Ligeia, the third Siren, is cast ashore at Tereina in , 
Bruttium (Steph. Byz. s.v. Ttpeipa). 
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bitter thread spun by the Fates shall draw them. 
One a of them washed ashore the tower of Phalerus 
shall receive, and Glanis b wetting the earth with its 
streams. There the inhabitants shall build a 
tomb for the maiden and with libations and sacrifice 
of oxen shall yearly honour 6 the bird goddess 
Parthenope. And Leucosia d shall be cast on the 
jutting strand of Enipeus e and shall long haunt the 
rock/ that bears her name, where rapid Is and 
neighbouring Laris ° pour forth their waters. And 
Ligeia^ shall come ashore at Tereina spitting out 
the wave. And her shall sailormen bury on the 
stony beach nigh to the eddies of Ocinarus ; and an 
ox-horned Ares * shall lave her tomb with his streams, 
cleansing with his waters the foundation of her whose 
children were turned into birds. And there one 
day in honour of the first goddess of the sisterhood 
shall the ruler ^ of all the navy of Mopsops array 
for his mariners a torch-race,* in obedience to an 
oracle, which one day the people of the Neapolitans 
shall celebrate, even they who shall dwell on bluff 
crags beside Misenum's 1 sheltered haven untroubled 
by the waves. 

And he shall shut up the blustering winds m in 

* Unknown. 

' Diotimus, an Athenian admiral, who came to Naples 
and there in accordance with an oracle sacrificed to 
Parthenope and established a torch-race in her honour 
(Timaeus ap. schol.). Thuc. i. 45 mentions an Athenian 
admiral Diotimus who is presumably the person meant. 
Mopsops, an old king of Attica. 

* In honour of Parthenope in Naples. 

1 Cape near Cumae, called after Misenus, a companion of 
Odysseus (Strabo xxvi.). 

m Odysseus receives from Aeolus the winds tied up in an 
ox-skin, Od. x. 19 ff. 
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naXivarpoP'jTOis nrj^iovals aXcjfievos 

K€pawL7j p,dcmyi avfufrAexOfocTai 740 

Kav7]£, ipivov irpooKaOrjiLevos kXoSo), 

cos fir) Karappogrj viv iv p6\6ois kAvScov, 

Xa/oupStv €K<f>va6)aav iXKvaas fivOco. 

fiaiov 8c T€p<f>0€is rots 'ArAaiTtSo? ydfiois, 

avavXoxrjTov auro/cajSSaAov <7Ka<f>os 745 

f3rjvai raXdaaei kclI tcufiepvijaai rdXas 

avrovpyorevKTOv fiapiv els fiearjv rpomv 

eiicaia yo/JL<f>ois 7Tpo(jT€Tapyavcop,€vr)v . 

r)s ota tutOov 9 Afi<f>Lpaios eKfipdoas 

rrjs KrjpvXov hapapros dirrfjva oiropov 750 

aureus fxeaohpiais kclI crvv Ik plots jSaAet 

irpos KVfia 8vht7)v ifi7T€7r\€yfi€VOt> koXois* 

iTOVTOV 8* &V7TVOS €VCFapOVfl€VOS flVXOLS, 

aora) avvoiKOs ©prjKias 'AvOrjSovos 

carat. irap' dXXov 8* aXXos, <*>S nevKrjs K\d8ov, 755 

pVKTTjS (JTpOprjcrGl <f>€XX6v €v6pd><JKCOV moats. 

fioXis Sc Tivvrjs €K 7raXippoias KCLKTjs 

dpmv£ aatbaci arepva hehpv<j>aypi,4vov 

/cat x € fy a S &f< pas, ats Kpeaypevrovs nirpas 

p.dpTtroov dXifipdyroiaiv aip,axOrjcr€Tai 750 

crropdvy^i. vrjaov 8' els Kp6vq> orvyov\iivr)V 

"Aprrqv irepdaas, pL€^ea)v Kpeavofiov, 

dxXaivos Ikttjs, 7rqfidTO)v Xuyp&v Koms, 

tov p,v0o7TAd<jTr)v iijvAaKrrjaci yoov, 

dpds T€TLKO)S TOV TV<f>Xo}04vTOS 8aKOVS. 755 

a Horn. Od. xii. 432 ff. 

6 Calypso, Horn. Od. vii. 245 ff. 

• Raft of Odysseus, Horn. Od. v. 234 ff. d Poseidon. 

• Glaucus, son of Poseidon, was a fisherman from Anthedon 
in Boeotia who became a god of the sea. Once a year he 
visited all coasts and islands (schol. Plato, Rep. x. 611). 
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the hide of an ox, and wandering in woes that ebb 
and flow, he, the sea-gull, shall be burnt with the 
lash of the thunderbolt, clinging to the branch of 
a wild fig-tree a so that the wave which draws 
spouting Charybdis to the deep may not swallow 
him in the surge. And, after brief pleasure in 
wedlock with the daughter 5 of Atlas, he dares to 
set foot in his offhand vessel c that never knew a 
dockyard and to steer, poor wretch, the bark which 
his own hands made, vainly fastened with dowels 
to the midst of the keel. Wherefrom Amphibaeus d 
shall toss him forth, as it were the tiny unfledged 
brood of the halcyon's bride, and cast him, with mid- 
beams and deck together, headlong as a diver into 
the waves, entangled in the ropes, and sleepless, 
swept in the secret places of the sea, he shall dwell 
with the citizen 6 of Thracian Anthedon. And like a 
branch of pine, blast after blast shall toss him as a 
cork, leaping on him with their gusts. And hardly 
shall the frontlet of Byne^ save him from the evil 
tide with torn breast and fingers wherewith he shall 
clutch the flesh-hooking rocks and be stained with 
blood by the sea-bitten spikes. And crossing to 
the island * abhorred by Cronus — the isle of the 
Sickle that severed his privy parts — he a cloakless 
suppliant, babbling of awful sufferings, shall yelp 
out his fictitious tale of woe, paying the curse of 
the monster* whom he blinded. Ah! not yet, not 

* Ino Leucothea, by whose veil Odysseus was saved 
(Od. v.334ff.). 

9 Corcyra, under which was buried the sickle (dpar&vji, 
dpirrj), with which Zeus mutilated Cronus, or Cronus mutil- 
ated Uranus (Hesiod, Th. 162, 179 ; Apoll. Rh. iv. 985 f.). 
Hence its old name Drepane. 

* The Cyclops Polyphemus, who cursed Odysseus (Od* 
ix. 534). 
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OV7TCO fldX, OV7TC0 9 flTJ TOCFOah* V7TVOS Xdfioi 

X-ndrjs MdXavOov iyKXiOevO' , J.7T7r7jy€T7jv . 

rjjjei ydp, rjijei vavXoxov 'PelOpov oKenas 

koX Nrjpirov TTprjcovas. oi/f erai 8c irdv 

fieXaOpov dpSrjv cVe (IdOpcov dvdcrrarov 770 

IxvkXols yvvaiKOKXcoi/fw . rj 8c fiaaadpa 

aefivcbs Kaacopevovaa KOiXavtl Sojjlovs, 

Ooivaiaiv SXfiov cicada rXrjfiovos. 

avros 8c TrXeLoj rwv cm Skcugu? irovovs 

IScbv ftoXofipos, TXtfcrerai jxev oIk€tcl>v 775 

arvyvds aTTCtAas 1 €vX6<f>q) vorro) <f>4p€iv 

Sewois KoXaaOels, rX^aerai 8c /cat X € P*** V 

irXriyais iirsiKziv /cal (loXcucriv oarpaKCov. 

ov yap £cVai iidcmyes, dXXd SatpiXrjg 

ar<f>paylg fievei ©oavros- iv 7rXevpais crt, 780 

Xvyoiai T€Tpavdei(ja, rds 6 Xvfieayv 

i7T€yKoXd7TT€LV dorevaKTOS aivcaei, 

eKOvaiav afuASiyya irpoafidaacov Sony}, 

o7ra)s iraXevcrri Svafievcts, koltclokottois 

Xwfiaicn Kail KXavdjxoLaL <fyqX<I)aas 7rp6fiov. 785 

ov HofifivXeias kXitvs rj Tc/x/xi/a'a 

VlfllCrTOV 7IIMV 7rfjlA €T€KVO)G€V 7TOT€, 

/jlovos 7Tp6s olkovs vavrlXcov crcoOels raAas". 
XotaOov 8c Kdvrji; dare Kvjjbdrcuv Spofievs, 
d)9 Koyxos dXjJLTj irdvToOev irepiTpifieis, 790 
KTrjaiv re Oolvcus UpcovUov Xa<f>voriav 

a Poseidon. 6 In Ithaca. 

0 Penelope's suitors. h6k\os=z6pos, the ass being' the type 
of lust (Pind. P. x. 36). 
d Penelope. 

• Od. xvii. 219, xviii. 26. 
' Od. xix. 66 ff. etc. 

* In order to enter Troy as a spy Odysseus got himself 
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yet ! Let not such sleep of forge tfulness find 
Melanthus, a the Lord of Horses, bending. For 
he shall come, he shall come to Rheithron's b 
sheltering haven and the cliffs of Neriton. 5 And 
he shall behold all his house utterly overthrown 
from its foundations by lewd wife-stealers. c And 
the vixen/ primly coquetting, will make empty 
his halls, pouring forth the poor wight's wealth in 
banqueting. And he himself, poor parasite, 6 shall 
see trouble beyond what he endured at the Scaean 
gates ; he shall endure to bear with submissive back 
sullen threats from his own slaves 1 and to be 
punished with jeers ; shall endure, too, to submit 
to buffeting of fists and hurling of potsherds. For 
not alien stripes but the liberal seal of Thoas g shall 
remain upon his sides, engraved with rods : stripes 
which he, our destroyer, shall consent without a 
murmur to have engraved upon him, putting the 
voluntary weal upon his frame, that he may ensnare 
the foemen, with spying wounds and with tears 
deceiving our king.* He whom of old the Temmi- 
cian* hill of Bombyleia* bare to be our chiefest 
bane — he alone of all his mariners, wretched one, 
shall win safely home. And lastly, like a sea-gull 
that roams the waves, worn all about by the salt 
water even as a shell and finding his possessions 
swallowed up in banqueting of the Pronians * by the 

beaten and wounded by Thoas by way of disguise (II. Parv. 
Kinkel, p. 42). Cf. Homer, Odyssey, iv. 244 ff. 
h Priam. 

' Boeotian : according to one legend Odysseus was born 
in Boeotia (Mtiller, F.H.G. i. 426). 

> Athena, inventor of flute (Pind. P. xii.), worshipped 
under this name in Boeotia. 

* The wooers of Penelope ; Pronians = Cephallenians ; cf. 
UpoppOLioi, Thuc. ii. 30. 
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TTpos rfjs AaKcuvrjs alvofiaKxevTOV kix<*>v, 

ov<f>ap Oavclrai ttovtlov <f>vyd)v OKiiras 

Kopa£ airv ottXols Nij/mtcov Spv/juov ireXas. 

KT€V€i Se TWpas irXeopd Xoiyios crrowi; 

K€vrpco SvaaXOrjs eXXoiros ZapSom/ajs'. 

KeXcop Se irarpos dprafjuos KXr]drj<7€TCu, 

'A^iAAccos 1 SdfJuapTos avravajtios . 

iidvriv 8c V€Kp6v Evpvrdv or&fret, Xecbs 

o r Q.I/7TV vauov 1 paiiiruas eoeuAiov, j 

iv fj ttot aSOis t HpaKXfj <f>dla€i Spatccov 

TvfJL<f>aios ev Ooivaicriv AWLkcov irpofjuos, 

TOV AlCLKOV T€ KWITO HepCTCCOS GITOpds 

koX Tr^ieveujjv ovk dircodev al/xdrcov. 

Hipyrj 8c fuv davovra, Tvpcrqvcbv opos, j 
iv Yopruvala hi^erai 7T€<f>X€yfJL€Vov, 
orav aT€vd£(ov tcfjpag iKuvevcrr] filov 
7rai£6s re /cat Sdfiapros, fjv Kreivas ttogis 
avros TTpos "At&qv hevripav 686v 7T€pa, 
o<f>ayais dSeXtfnjs TjXoKurjJbivos Siprjv, 
TXavK<ovos 'Atfruproio t* avrave^ffias. 

Xc5 JJL€V TOCTOVTtOV BlVd irr\p&T<A)V t8a>v 

dcrrp€7rrov "Ai&rjv hvaerai to Sevrcpov, 
yaXrjvov T^/iap oimor iv £a)fj 8pcu<a>v. 
c5 gx€tXl, a>9 aoi Kpciacrov ?jv fiijAveiv irdrpa 
fiorjXaTovvTa koX tov ipydrqv jjlvkXov 

a Penelope, as daughter of Icarius, brother of Tvndareus. 
6 Spear of Telegonus tipped with spine of tfrornback. 
0 Telegonus, son of Odysseus and Circe. 
d Achilles in Elysium (Simonid. fr. 213, Ibyc. fr. 37) has 
to wife Medeia, daughter of Aeetes, brother of Circe. 

• Polyperchon, king of the Epeirotes, murdered in 
309 b.c. Heracles, son of Alexander the Great and Barsine 
(Paus. ix. 7. 2). 

* Odysseus, t Unknown hill in Etruria. 
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Laconian lady a of fatal frenzy, ancient as a crow he 
shall flee with his weapons the shelter of the sea 
and in wrinkled age die beside the woods of Neriton. 
The deadly spike, 6 hard to heal, of the Sardinian 
fish shall wound his sides with its sting and kill 
him ; and his son c shall be called the butcher of 
his father, that son who shall be the own cousin of 
the bride d of Achilles. And in death he shall be 
garlanded as a seer by the Eurytanian folk and by 
the dweller in the steep abode of Trampya, wherein 
one day hereafter the Tymphaean dragon/ even the 
king of the Aethices, shall at a feast destroy 
Heracles sprung from the seed of Aeacus and Perseus 
and no stranger to the blood of Temenus. 

When he/ is dead, Perge,? hill of the Tyrrhenians, 
shall receive his ashes in the land of Gortyn h ; when, 
as he breathes out his life, he shall bewail the fate 
of his son * and his wife,.? whom her husband * shall 
slay and himself next pass to Hades, his throat cut 
by the hands of his sister, the own cousin of Glaucon 
and Apsyrtus.* 

And having seen such a heap of woes he shall go 
down a second m time to unturning Hades, having 
never beheld a day of calm in all his life. O 
wretched one ! how much better had it been for 
thee to remain in thy homeland driving oxen, and 

* Cortona in Etruria, where Odysseus was said to be 
buried. 

* Telemachus. i Circe. 

* Telemachus, who married Circe and killed her, and 
was himself killed by Cassiphone, daughter of Odysseus and 
Circe, and thus half-sister of Telemachus. 

1 Aeetes, Pasiphae, Circe, are children of Helios, and thus 
Apsyrtus, son of Aeetes, Glaucon (Glaucus), son of Pasiphae, 
Cassiphone, daughter of Circe, are cousins. 

m He had gone to Hades before as a living man. 
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KavOtov* V7t6 ^evyXaiai jxecraafiovv £ti 
TrXaorraicri Xvacrqs /j/qx^vais olarprjjjbevov 
f} TrjAiK&vSe 7T€Lpav orXrjcrai kclk&v. 

c O 8' alvoXeKTpov aprnayzivav evverrjs 820 

irXaTW lACLTCVWV, KX7jS6v<JDV 7T€7TV(JIJL€VOS, 

ttoO&v he <f>dafia tttc\vqv els aWpav <f>vyov, 

noLOvs OaXdacrqs ovk ipcvvrjaei pLV)(Ovs; 

iroiav 8e xcoow °v K dviyyevaei yboXwv; 

C7rd^r€rat jxev 7Tpa)ra Tv(f>wvos (JKoiras, 825 

/cat iriyLireXov ypavv fiapfiapovfievrjv Scfias, 

Kal ras 'Epcfifi&v vavftdrais ^^/xcvas 1 

7rpopXrjra9 a/eras'. SifteTcu 8e tX^jmovos 

Muppas* ipvfJLVov dcrrv, rijs fioyoaroKOVs 

d)8ivas iijeXvac ScvSpwSrjs icXdSos, $&) 

Kal rov Oea KXavaB4vra Tavavros rd(f>ov 

Z^ow^Si p,ov(r6<f>0apTov 'Aoora Zevrj, 

Kpavrfjpi XevKw top ttot €Ktclv€ m-eXas. 

€7r6iff€T(Li 8c Tvpcrias K7j(f>7jiSas 

Kal Aa<f>piov XaKTiG/Jbad* 'Eo/xatov 770809 835 

Siaads re 7r4rpas, K€7T<f>os als 7rpo(rqXaTO 

hairos x aT % a)V ' dvrl drjXelas 8 efir) 

tov xP v<J o7rarpov fiop<f>vov dpTrdaas yvdOois, 

a Odysseus, feigning madness to avoid going to Troy 
Od. ii. 170, xxiv. 115), yoked to his plough an ox and an ass 
schol.) or a horse and an ox (Hygin. Fab. 95). 

b Menelaus; for his wanderings in search of Helen cf, 
Od. iv. 81 ff. 

• Helen. d Cf. 112 ff., 131. • Cilicia. 

/ Cyprus. When Aphrodite hid from the gods on Mount 
Casion in Cyprus, her hiding-place was revealed by an old . 
woman, whom for her treachery Aphrodite turned into stone. 

' Aethiopians or Arabians. 1 

* Byblus in Phoenicia. Myrrha, before the birth of J 
Adonis, was turned into a tree (myrrh) by Aphrodite i 
(Apollod. Hi. 184, Anton. Lib. 34). J 
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to harness still the working stallion ass to the yoke, 
frenzied with feigned pretence of madness/ 1 than to 
suffer the experience of such woes ! 

And he 0 again — the husband seeking for his 
fatal bride c snatched from him, having heard rumours, 
and yearning for the winged phantom d that fled to 
the sky, — what secret places of the sea shall he not 
explore ? What dry land shall he not come and 
search? First he shall visit the watching-place of 
Typhon,* and the old hag turned to stone/ and the 
jutting shores of the Erembi,^ abhorred by mariners. 
And he shall see the strong city of unhappy Myrrha,* 
who was delivered of the pangs of child-birth by a 
branching tree; and the tomb of Gauas* whose 
death the Muses wrought — wept by the goddess * of 
the Rushes,* Arenta, the Stranger l : Gauas whom 
the wild boar slew with white tusk. And he shall 
visit the towers m of Cepheus and the place n that 
was kicked by the foot of Hermes Laphrios, and 
the two rocks on which the petrel leapt in quest 
of food, but carried off in his jaws, instead of a 
woman, 0 the eagle son** of the golden Sire — a male 

* Adonis, son of Mvrrha, killed by a boar (Apollod. iii. 
183), to hunt which he had been incited by the Muses* praise 
of hunting (schol.). * Aphrodite. 

* Name of Aphrodite in Samos. 

1 Aphrodite in Memphis (Herod, ii. 112). 
m Aethiopia, cf. Arat. 183. 

w In Aethiopia was a place 'Epfwv vripv-q where the foot 
of Hermes, who was here watching Io, caused a spring to 
burst forth. 

0 Andromeda, exposed to the sea-monster Cetus (petrel 
here, in Lycophron's manner). 

*> Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, whom Zeus visited in 
a golden shower, rescued Andromeda. He allowed himself 
to be swallowed by the beast, whose inwards he then cut to 
pieces with a sickle. 
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rov rj7raTovpy6v dpaev* dppvXoTrrepov. 
TT€<fyqo€raL 8c rod Oepicrrfjpos £vpq> 
<f>dXaiva SvafiicrqTos itjiytofievr), 
ImrofipoTovs (hhlvas ot^avros tokcov 
rrjs 8€ipo7TCu&os fiapfiaptomSos yaXrjs* 
os ^(x)07rXaaTO)v dvSpas ££ aKpov noSos 
dyaX^iarwaag dfifeAvrpaxiet, irirpo), 
XaiM7TTr)poKXe7rT7]9 TpnrXavovs 7ro8rjylas. 

*Fi7r6iff€TaL 8c tovs OepevnoTovs yvas 
Kal peWpov 'Acrpvcrrao Kal xa/xcwa8as 
evvds, SvaoS/MOLs Orjpal GvyKoifJia>jj,€vos. 
Kal navra rXrjaed* ovveK Alyvas kvvos 
rrjs 0r)Xv7Tai8os Kal rpidvopos Koprjs. 
Tjget o dArjTrjg ets Yairvyoxv orparov, 
Kal Stop 9 dvdifjei, irapOivo) S/cvA^rpta 
Tajxdaaiov Kparrjpa Kal fiodypiov 
Kal ras Sajxapros daKcpas evfidpiSas. 
rjijet, 8c Jjipiv Kal AaKivlov fivxovs, 
iv otai TTopns op^arov rev£ct Oea 
t 07rXoafJLLa <f>vroT(nv i^TjaKrjjJbdvov. 
yvvadjl 8* carat rcOfios iyx<^pois del 
7T€V0€W rov ^Ivdirqyyv AlaKov rpirov 

a Perseus cuts off the head of Medusa; from the blood 
spring the horse Pegasus and the man Chrysaor. 

6 Medusa, called a weasel because weasels were supposed to 
give birth through the neck (Ant. Lib. xxix. ; Ovid, m . ix. 323). 

0 Perseus with the Gorgon's head turned Polydectes, king 
of Seriphos, and his people to stone (Pind. P. x. 48, xii. 14). 

d The daughters of Phorcys, the Graeae, had but one eye 
in common (Aesch. P. V. 795), which Perseus stole but restored 
when they consented to guide him to the Nymphs, who gave 
him winged shoes, a wallet, and the cap of invisibility. 

• Egypt. / The Nile. 

" i.e. seals ; Homer, Odyssey iv. 351 fF. 

h Helen. Aegyan = Laconian, cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Alyvs. 
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with winged sandals who destroyed his liver. By 
the harvester's blade shall be slain the hateful whale 
dismembered : the harvester a who delivered of her 
pains in birth of horse and man the stony-eyed 
weasel 6 whose children sprang from her neck. 
Fashioning men as statues from top to toe he shall 
envelop them in stone c — he that stole the lamp of 
his three wandering guides. d 

And he shall visit the fields' which drink in 
summer and the stream of Asbystes^ and the couch 
on the ground where he shall sleep among evil- 
smelling beasts. 1 ' And all shall he endure for the 
sake of the Aegyan bitch/ her of the three husbands/ 
who bare only female children.* And he shall come 
as a wanderer to the folk of the Iapyges k and offer 
gifts to the Maiden of the Spoils/ even the mixing- 
bowl from Tamassus m and the shield of oxhide and 
the fur-lined shoes of his wife. And he shall come 
to Siris 71 and the recesses of Lacinium, 0 wherein a 
heifer p shall fashion an orchard for the goddess 
Hoplosmia,? furnished with trees. And it shall be 
for all time an ordinance for the women of the land 
to mourn r the nine-cubit hero,* third in descent 

* Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus. 

1 Iphigeneia and Hermione. * In S.E. Italy. 

1 Athena 'AyeXelij (Horn.). The reference is to Castrwn 
Minervae, south of Hydruntum ; cf. Strabo 281. 

m In Cyprus, famous for metal-work (Strabo 255 and 684). 

» On the Gulf of Tarentum (Strabo 264). 

° Cape near Croton with temple of Hera Lacinia (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. AolkLviov, Livy xxiv. 3). 

* Thetis, who dedicated Lacinium to Hera (Serv. on Am. 
iii. 552). * Hera in Elis (schol.). 

r The women of Croton mourn for Achilles and wear no 
gay dress. 

* Achilles, son of Peleus, son of Aeacus and of Thetis, 
daughter of Doris ; " nine-cubit " i.e. of heroic stature. 
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koX AcopiSos", 7rp7jarfjpa Satov fiaxys, 

Kai iirp-e XP V€r $ <f>ai8pa KaXXvveiv pcOr), 

firjd* a/3po7rfvovs a/x^tjSaAAca&u tt4ttXovs ^ 

KaXxd <f>OpVKTOVS, OVV€K€V 0€a OeOS 

X^paov fieyav oropdvyya 8a>pe?T(u fcrurai. 865 

rjijei 8c ravpov yvfivdSas KaKo^evovs 

irdXqs Kovicrrpas, ov re KcoAajTtS" t^kvol, 

'AAcvrta Kpeiovcra Aoyyovpov p,vx<*>v, 

"Apirqs JZpovov 7r^S^/xa Koy^ctas 1 0* v8a)p 

Kaphas, Tovovadv r* rjSe ^ikclvwv irXaKas, 87Q» 

Kal Or]poxXaLvov arj/cdv (hpLrjorov Xvkov, 

ov KprjOeays ap,vap,os 6pp,Laas OKa<f)os 

ISei/xe 7T€vrrjKovra ovv vavqyerais* 

KpoKai he Mtwaiv cuAwrij orcAyto/xara 

TTjpovaiv, a\p,7)s ovhe <f>oipd^€L kXvScov 875 

ouS* d/zjSpt'a crp/rjxovaa Srjvaidv vi<f>ds. 

"AXXovs 8c dives' o? re Tavx^ipiov 7T€\a$ 4 
jJbvpjxrjKes ald^ovGiv eKpeppaapidvovs 
eprjjxov els "ArXavros oltcqrripiov 

OpvXiyp,dT<DV ScprpoiGL 7rpoaa€OTjp6ras' 880 

Mot/sov Tiraip&veiov evda vavfidrai 

davovra Tapxvaavro, ru/xjSetav 8' uttc/o 

Kpr]7Ti8' dv€<rrqXa)aav 'Apycoov Sopos 

kXclgOcv irirevpov, vcprepcov tceiptrfXiov, 

AvaiySa Kivv<f>€ios fj riyywv poos 885 

° Thetis to Hera. 
6 Lacinium. 

c Eryx, son of Butes and Aphrodite, who compelled 
strangers to wrestle with him till he was slain by Heracles. 
At Mount Eryx in Sicily was a temple of Aphrodite Erycinia. 

d Aphrodite in Cyprus (schol). 

* Aphrodite in Colophon (schol. ). 

* Unknown. v Drepanum in Sicily. 
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from Aeacus and Doris, the hurricane of battle 
strife, and not to deck their radiant limbs with 
gold, nor array them in fine-spun robes stained 
with purple — because a goddess a to a goddess a 
presents that great spur b of land to be her dwelling- 
place. And he shall come to the inhospitable 
wrestling-arena of the bull c whom Colotis d bare, 
even Alentia, 6 Queen of the recesses of Longuros/ 
rounding the Cronos* Sickle's leaptf and the water 
of Concheia/ and Gonusa^ and the plains of the 
Sicanians, and the shrine of the ravenous wolf h clad 
in the skin of a wild beast, which the descendant 
of Cretheus, when he had brought his vessel to 
anchor, built with his fifty mariners. And the 
beach still preserves the oily scrapings of the bodies 
of the Minyans, nor does the wave of the brine cleanse 
them, nor the long rubbing of the rainy shower. 

And others * the shores and reefs near Taucheira * 
mourn, cast upon the desolate dwelling-place* of 
Atlas, grinning on the points of their wreckage : 
where Mopsus* of Titaeron died and was buried 
by the mariners, who set over his tomb's pedestal 
a broken blade from the ship Argo, for a possession 
of the dead, — where the Cinypheian stream m fattens 

* Heracles, with the lion's skin, to whom Jason, son of 
Aeson, son of Cretheus, built a temple in Aethalia (Elba), 
where curiously coloured pebbles were supposed to get their 
colour from the flesh-scrapings (d,Twrr\eyyl<rfiaTa) of the 
Argonauts (Minyae) (Diodor. iv. 56, Strabo 224, Apoll. Rh. 
iv. 654, Arist Mirab. 105). 

' Guneus, Prothous, and Eurypylus wander to Libya. 

* Near Cyrene (Herod, iv. 171). * Libya. 

1 Mopsus from Titaron in Thessaly was the seer of the 
Argonauts. He was killed by snake-bite in Libya (Apoll. Rh. 
iv. 1502). 

m Cinyps (Herod, iv. 175). 
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vaafjuois AtTratvct, rep 8c Nrjpdcos yovip 
Tpirwvi KoXx}S amaaev Sdvos yvvrj 
XP V(J <i> ttXcltvv Kparrjpa KeKporrjfievov^ 
SeUjavri 7rXa)Trjv otfiov, fj 8ta crrev&v 
jjLvpjJLCDV ivqoei Ti<f>vs ddpavorov a/capos'. 890 
TpaiKOVs 8e ^aipas tovt(xkls Xafieiv Kparrj 
daXaaao7Tais Slfiopfos avSd^ei Oeos, 
orav iraXipmovv hcopov dypavXos Xews 
"EAA^v' opeijrj voa<f>loas irdrpas Alfivs. 
€$xas 8e Seifialvovres 'Aa/fvorat Kreap 895 
Kpvifsova d<f>avTOV iv x®°V° s veipots p<vxols, 
iv Kwfxiutiv Svafiopov OTpaTrjXdTrjv 
vavrais cruveK^pdaovai Boppaiai irvoai, 
rov t 4k HaXavOpcov eKyovov TevOprjSovos, 
' A/jL<f>pv<7la)v GK7j7TTOvxov JLvpva[i7ria)v, 90Q 

/Cat TOV SwdGTTjV TOV 1T€Tpa)d£vTOS XvKOV 

aTTOivohopTTOv /cat Trdyosv Tvfufrprjaricov. 

<Lv oi fi€v Alycbveiav adXioi irdrpav 

7to0ovvt€s, oi 8' 'E^t^of, ol 8c Ttra/oov 

*lpov T€ /cat TprjxwcL kcu HeppacpLKrjv 905 

Yowov QdXavvdv r ^8' 'OXocraovcov yvas 

/cat KaararatW, aKTcpioTov iv Trer/oats" 

atwva KCJKvaovaiv ^Ao/cta/xcVot. 

a Between Taucheira and Cvrene. 
* Son of Poseidon and Amphitrite, daughter of Nereus. 
0 Medeia. 

d Triton guided the Argonauts out of Lake Tritonis, re- 
ceiving from Jason a bronze tripod (here a mixing-bowl), 
which he placed in his temple, declaring that when a 
descendant of the Argonauts should recover the tripod, a 
hundred Greek cities would be founded near Lake Tritonis. 
When the neighbouring tribes heard this, they hid the 
tripod (Herod, iv. 179 ; Apoll. Rh. iv. 529 ff., 1547 ff. ; Diodor. 
iv. 56). 6 Steersman of the Argo (Apoll. Rh. i. 105). 

f Triton, half-man, half-fish. 
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Ausigda* with its waters, and where to Triton, 6 
descendant of Nereus, the Colchian woman e gave 
as a gift the broad raixing-bowl d wrought of gold, 
for that he showed them the navigable path whereby 
Tiphys • should guide through the narrow reefs his 
ship undamaged. And the twy-formed god/ son of 
the sea, declares that the Greeks shall obtain the 
sovereignty of the land* when the pastoral people 
of Libya shall take from their fatherland and give 
to a Hellene the home-returning gift. And the. 
Asbystians, fearing his vows, shall hide the treasure 
from sight in low depths of the earth, whereon the 
blasts of Boreas shall cast with his mariners the 
hapless leader h of the men of Cyphos and the son * 
of Tenthredon from Palauthra/ king of the Amphry- 
sians of Euryampus,* and the lord 1 of the Wolf m 
that devoured the atonement and was turned to 
stone and of the crags of Tymphrestus. n Of whom 
some, unhappy, yearning for their fatherland of 
Aegoneia, 0 others for Echinos, 0 others for Titaros n 
and for Iros n and for Trachis^ and Perrhaebic 
Gonnos n and Phalanna, n and the fields of the 
Olossonians,** and Castanaia,? torn on the rocks shall 
bewail their fate that lacks the rites of funeral. 

9 Founding of Cyrene (Pind. P. iv.) 

* Guneus from Cyphos in Perrhaebia (H. ii. 748). 

' Prothoiis, II. ii. 756. * In (Thessalian) Magnesia. 

* On the Amphrysus in Thessaly. 

1 Eurypylus from Ormenion in Thessaly ii. 734). 

m When Peleus had collected a herd of cattle as an atone- 
ment for the m«*der of Actor, son of Acastus (schol.) or 
Eurvtion (Ant. Lib. 38) or Phocus (Ovid, M. xi. 381), the 
herd was devoured by a wolf which Thetis turned into stone. 
This stone is variously located in Thessaly or Phocis. 

n In Thessaly. ° In Malis. 

p Near Mount Oeta. » In Magnesia. 
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"AAA77V 8' ctt' aXXrj Krjpa Kwqcrei Oeos, 
Xvypfjv 77700 vocrrov ovii<f>opav Scopovfievos. 910 

Tov 8* Aladpov re peWpa /cat (tpaxyirroXis < 
Olvo)rpLas yfjs Keyxptvj] peppcofjidvov 
Kpt/xtaa <f>Lrpov Several /uai^oVof 
aurr} yap a/cpav aphw evOvvel x € P°w 
JjdXmyij aTro^raAAouaa Matcon^> 7rAo/cov 915 
Aupa 7rap' oxOais 09 ttotc <f>Xe(as dpaovv 
Xiovra patjSa) ^ec/oa? ornAtce TikvOtj 

hp&KOVT d<f>VKTO)V yOfl<f>LO)V XvpOKTU7TO). 

VLp&Ois he rvfApovs ot/jerai behovTToros, 

€vpa£ 'AAai'ou naTapeoas" dvaKropaiv, 

Nauat^os 1 «>0a 7rpos" kXv&mv* ipevyerai. 

KTtvovai 8' avroV Avaoves HeXXyvioi 

ftorjhpojJLOvvTa AtvStcov aTpaTrjXdrais, 

ous" rqAc QepfivSpov T€ Kap7rd0ov t 6pG>v 

irXdvrqras aWayv ©paa/aa? Trc/i^rec kvcdv, 93 

££vrjv i7TOiKrjaovTas odvelav yQova. 

iv 8* afi Ma/caAAois' crqKov eyx<*>poi fieyav 

V7rep rd<f>a)v helfiavres, alavrj Oeov 

AotjSatort KvSavovai /cat dvaOXois fiowv. 



a Philoctetes, son of Poeas from Magnesia, returns from 
Troy to his home, but owing to a sedition went to S. Italy, 
where he founded Chone, Petelia, and Crimisa (Strabo 254). 

» Near Croton (Strabo 262). 

0 Philoctetes having been bitten by a viper was left by 
the Greeks in Lemnos, but as Troy could not be taken 
without the bow and arrows of Heracles which he had, they 
afterwards brought him to Troy, where h^killed Paris. 

d Paris, in reference to Hecuba's dream. 

• Athena in Argos (Paus. ii. 21. 3), where was a temple of 
Athena Salpinx, said to have been founded by Hegeleos, 
son of Tyrsenus, the reputed inventor of the trumpet. 

f i.e. Scythian. 
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One evil fate after another shall god arouse, pre- 
senting them with grievous calamity in place of 
return to their homes. 

Another a shall the streams of Aesarus b and the 
little city of Crimisa in the Oenotrian land receive : 
even the snake-bitten c slayer of the fire-brand d ; for 
the Trumpet e herself shall with her hand guide his 
arrow point, releasing the twanging Maeotian f bow- 
string. On the banks of Dyras * he burnt of old the 
bold lion/ and armed his hands with the crooked 
Scythian dragon* that harped with unescapable 
teeth. And Crathis ' shall see his tomb when he is 
dead, sideways from the shrine of Alaeus * of Batara, 
where Nauaethus 1 belches seaward. The Ausonian 
Pellenians m shall slay him when he aids the leaders 
of the Lindians, n whom far from Thermydron 0 and 
the mountains of Carpathus^ the fierce hound 
Thrascias? shall send wandering to dwell in a 
strange and alien soil. But in Macalla/ again, the 
people of the place shall build a great shrine above 
his grave and glorify him as an everlasting god with 
libations and sacrifice of oxen. 

9 River near Oeta where Heracles was cremated by 
Philoctetes who inherited his bow and arrows. 

* Heracles. ' Heracles' bow. 
' River near Sybaris. 

* At Crimisa rhiloctetes built a temple to Apollo Alaeus 
(i.e. " of wandering "). Patara in Lycia nad a famous temple 
of Apollo (Strabo 666). 

1 River near Croton where Trojan captive women burnt 
the Greek ships (Strabo 262). 

m Philoctetes died fighting for Rhodian settlers in Italy, 
who had been carried thither by the N.N.W. wind, against 
settlers from Pellene in Achaea. 

n Lindos in Rhodes. 0 Harbour of Lindos. 

* Island between Rhodes and Crete. 

9 N.N.W. wind. r Town in Chonia. 
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f O 8* i7T7TOT€Kro)v Aayapias iv dyicdXcus, 930 
eyxos ir€<f>pu<a)S koX <f>dXayya OovpLav, 
irarp&ov opKov gktlvwv tft€v8a>fJLorov, 4 
ov dfX(f)l firfAayv rcov SopiKTrjrayv rdXas 
irvpywv Kofjbcudovs crvfi7T€(f>vpfJL€va)v arparw 
OT€pyo£vv€Vva)v ovvckcv wfi<f>€VfjLdra)v 935 
'AAotrtv erXrj Trjv KvScjviav Qpaao) 
6pKO)fJLOTfjaai rov t€ KpTjarwvTjs 0€ov 
KavSdov* MdfJLCprov ottXLttiv Xvkov, 
6 firp-pos evros ScXifrvos aruyvrjv p>dyi\v 
cmrjaas dpayfiols npos Kaalyvryrov x € P°^ v » 840 
ovTTUteTo Tirovs \afjL7rpov avyd£a)v <f>dos 
ov8* €K<f>vya)v dxStvas dXy€ivds tokcjv. 
roiyap ttottoi <f>v(jr)Xiv rjvhpwaav oiropov, 
TWKrqv [lev icrdXov, wrGiKa 8* iv k\6v<p bopos, 
Kal irXeicrra repp/at? ca^eA^aayra orparov 945 
os afjb(j>l Kipiv Kal KvXicrrdvov 1 ydvos 
€7T7]Xvs olkovs rrjXc vdaasrai irdrpas, 
ra 8* epyaAeta, roiai rirprjvas Operas 
T€v^€i ttot kyx&poiai fiipfiepov /3Aa/fyv, 
Kadcepwaet MvvSias dvaKropois. 950 

"AAAoi 8* ivowqaovai "LiKav&v ^floVa, 
nXayKrol p,oX6vr€s, €i>0a Aavfi&aw rpurXas 

1 KvXhtt&vov Scheer from E.M. 544. 30 Kv\i<rT&p(v)ov. 

a Near Thurii in S. Italy, founded by Epeius (Strabo 
263). 6 Epeius. 

0 In later epic Epeius is typical coward (Q. Smyrn. iv. 
323; xii. 28, etc.). d Panopeus. 

• Panopeus went with Amphitryon against the Taphians 
and Teleboans. Pterelaus, king of the former, had a lock 
of golden hair which made him invincible. Comaetho, his 
daughter, fell in love with Amphitryon and cut off the 
lock. Amphitryon captured the city of Pterelaus and put 
"to death Comaetho. Panopeus seized some of the spoils 
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In the sheltering arms of Lagaria" shall dwell 
the builder * of the horse. Afraid c of the spear and 
the impetuous phalanx, he pays for the false oath 
of his father d regarding the spear- won herds, which 
wretched man, when the towers of Comaetho * were 
confounded by the army in the cause of loving 
marriage, he dared to swear by Aloetis Cydonia Thraso/ 
and by the god* of Crestone,* Candaon or Mamertus, 
warrior wolf. He * even within his mother s womb 
arrayed hateful battle against his brother with blows of 
his hands, while he looked not yet on the bright light of 
Tito, nor had yet escaped the grievous pains of birth. 
And for his false oath the gods made his son grow 
to be a coward man, a good boxer but a skulker in 
the mellay of the spear. By his arts he most greatly 
helped the host ; and by Ciris * and the bright waters 
of Cylistanus he shall dwell as an alien, far from his 
fatherland ; and the tools wherewith he shall bore 
the image and fashion sad ruin for the people of my 
country, he shall consecrate in the shrine of Myndia.* 

And others shall dwell in the land' of the 
Sicanians, wandering to the spot where Laomedon,™ 

unjustly, but denied it on oath, swearing falsely by Athena 
and Ares. 

f Athena Aloetis, as avenger of sin ; Cydonia, cult-name 
of Athena in Elis where she had a temple founded by 
Clymenus from Cydonia in Crete ; Thraso (" Bold "), as 
warlike goddess. 

9 Ares. Here Candaon must be a title of Ares, but in 
328 Hephaestus. * In Thrace. 

' P. fought with his brother Crisus in his mother's womb. 

* = Aciris, river near Siris (Strabo 264), in Lucania. 

* Athena, from her cult at Myndus in Caria. 1 In Sicily. 
m When Phoenodamas refused to expose his daughters to 

the sea-beast, Laomedon had to expose his own daughter 
Hesione. In revenge he gave the daughters of Phoeno- 
damus to some merchants to expose in the far West. 
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vavrais eScu/ce <S>owo8dfiavros Kopas, 

rat? K7)To86p7TOL9 crvfJi<f>opai9 SeSrjyfievos, 

rrjXov 7rpod€iv<u 0r)p<jlv (bfirjcnrats /Jopdv 955* 

fioXovras €t9 yfjv iarrepov AatcrrpvyoiKDV, 

onov owot/cet Sai/tiXrjs iprjfiia. 

at 8* ad TTaXaiOTOV fJLrjrcpos TsqpvvdLas 

otjkov fieyav Selfxavro, Scorivrjv Bed, 

ixo pov <f>vyovaat /cat fJLOvoiKrjrovs ZSpas, 960 

<hv 8rj fiiav KpifJLicros, IvSaXOels kvvi, ^ 

€^€V^€ XtKTpOlS TTOrapLOS' T) 8c 8al[LOVl 

Tip drjpofiLKTa) GKvXaKa ycwatov tckvol, 
rpioo&v crvvoLKLcrrrjpa /cat Kricrrrjv tottwv. 
os 8r] 7To8r]ya>v irropdov *Ayxlcrov voOov 965 
a£et rpiSeipov vfjaov €t? XrjKTYjplav, 
tcjv AapSavet'cui' €K tottcjv vavaOXovfievov. 
Atyeora rXfj/xov, aol 8e Sat/ttbVcop ^paSat? $ 
rrevdos ixiyiarov /cat 8t* aubvos irdrpas 
eorat 7rvpos pnraloiv fjdaXo)fjL€vrj£. 970 
fjbovrj 8e mjpywv Suorv^ets' KaraoKa^ds 
yrtynavoTOv ald^ovaa /cat yocjfievr) 
8ap6v arevdijeis. iras 8k Xvyaiav Aeco? 
iaOrjTa TrpoorpoTTOXov iyxXcuvovfievog 
avxP'Cp 7TLvd)8r)9 Xvirpov dpmpeia^i jStov. 975 
Kparos 8* aKovpos vtora koXXwcl ^o/Ji], 
fivqfirjv 7raAat<Sv rrjfxeXova 9 68vpfidra)v. 
IloAAot 8e Stptv dfi<f>l /cat Acvrapvlav 

a Aphrodite, as in 449 ; but in 1178 Hecate. 
b Eryx ; see 866 f. 

c Aegesta. A dog, representing Crimisus, appears on 
coins of (S)egesta (Sestri) (Head, Hut. Num. p. 164 f.). ^ 
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stung by the ravages of the gluttonous sea-monster, 
gave to mariners to expose the three daughters of 
Phoenodamas that they should be devoured by 
ravenous wild beasts, there far off where they came 
to the land of the Laestrygonians in the West, 
where dwells always abundant desolation. And 
those daughters in their turn built a great shrine for 
the Zerynthian a mother of the wrestler, 6 as a gift to 
the goddess, for as much as they had escaped from 
doom and lonely dwelling. Of these one c the river 
Crimisus, in the likeness of a dog, took to be his 
bride : and she to the half-beast god bears a noble 
whelp/ 2 settler and founder of three places. 6 That 
whelp shall guide the bastard * scion of Anchises 
and bring him to the farthest bounds of the three- 
necked island, 9 voyaging from Dardanian places. 
Hapless Aegesta ! to thee by devising of the gods 
there shall be most great and age-long sorrow for my 
country when it is consumed by the breath of fire. 
And thou alone shalt groan for long, bewailing and 
lamenting unceasingly the unhappy overthrow of 
her towers. And all thy people, clad in the sable 
garb of the suppliant, squalid and unkempt, shall 
drag out a sorrowful life, and the unshorn hair of 
their heads shall deck their backs, keeping the 
memory of ancient woes.* 

And many shall dwell by Siris 1 and Leutarnia's * 

d Aegestes. 

• Aegesta, Eryx, Entella. 

1 Elymus, eponym of the Elymi. 
s Sicily. 

* The native garb of the people of Segesta is interpreted 
asjmourning for Troy ; c/. 863, 1137. 

' In Lucania. 

' Coast of Calabria. 
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I 

dpovpav olKrjaovatv, evOa SvofAopos 

KaA^as* oXvvOoov Jluwfcvs dvrjpiOficov 980 

KetTcu, /capa ftdoTiyi yoyyvXri rvrr^Ls, A 

peiupoiOLv cokvs €vua fivperai liivis, 

apScov /Jafletav Xconas 7rayKXr)ptav. 

ttoXlv 8* ofxoiav 'IXia) 8vcr8alfJLOV€9 

Sct/xarre?, dXyvvovcri Aa<f>piav Koprjv 985 

2aA77xyya, 8r)a>aavT€9 iv vaco Beds 

rov9 irpoad* eSeOXov SovdiSas (bicqKOTas. 

yXrjvais 8* ayaXfia rats dvcufidroLs fiva€i, 

oruyvfjv 'Axauov els 'Iaovas* jSAa/fyv 

Xevaaov <f>6vov r €fJL<f>vXov dypavXajv Xvkojv, 990 

orav Oavcbv Xrjrapxos iptias okvXoJ; 

TTpcx)TOs KeXcuvcp fiayfiov aifid^rj Pporq). 

"AXX01 8e irp&vas Sva^drovs TvXrjcriovs 
Aivov 0 9 aXiofJL'qKTOio Seipaiav a/cpav 
> Ap l at > 6vos crvyKXrjpov dpaovrai tt&ov, 993 
8ovXr)9 yvvaucos ^€vyXav evSeScy pivot, 
fjv ^aA/co/LttTpov dijaaav orprjprjs Koprjs 
irXavijTiv a£ei KVfia 7rpos gevrjv xOova. 
tfs €K7JV€Ovcrq9 Xota0ov^6(f>daXfi6s Twrels 
7ndTiKOfi6p<f>a> noTfJiov AItojXco </>06pa) 100( 
reufei rpdifrqKi <f>oivlq> TCTfJLrjfJLeva). 

0 In connexion with Heracles and his carrying off of 
the oxen of Geryon, legend told that Heracles, seeing a ^ 
seer (here called Calchas) sitting under a fig-tree, asked him 
how many figs were on the tree. "Ten bushels and one 
fig," said the seer. When Heracles vainly tried to put the 
odd fig into the tenth bushel, the seer mocked him and 
Heracles killed him with his fist. 

6 Sisyphus is the type of cleverness. 

0 The fist of Heracles. * i.e. Siris. 

• Achaeans come from Troy and settle near Siris on the 
site of the later Heracleia. They kill the Ionians, the 
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fields, where lies the unhappy Calchas a who Sisyphus- 
like* counted the unnumbered figs, and who was 
smitten on the head by the rounded scourge 0 — 
where Sinis' d swift stream flows, watering the rich 
estate of Chonia. There the unhappy men shall 
build a city like Ilios/ and shall vex the Maiden/ 
Laphria Salpinx by slaying in the temple of the 
goddess the descendants" of Xuthus who formerly 
occupied the town. And her image shall shut its 
bloodless eyes, beholding the hateful destruction of 
Ionians by Achaeans and the kindred slaughter of 
the wild wolves, when the minister son of the 
priestess dies and stains first the altar with his dark 
blood. 

And others shall take to them the steep Tylesian* 
hills and sea- washed Linos' * hilly promontory, the 
territory of the Amazon,' taking on them the yoke of a 
slave woman, whom, as servant of the brazen-mailed 
impetuous maiden/ the wave shall carry wandering 
to an alien land : slave of that maiden whose eye, 
smitten as she breathes her last, shall bring doom to 
the ape-formed Aetolian pest,* wounded by the 

previous settlers, in the temple of Ilian Athena ; cf. Aristot 
Mirab. 106, Athen. xii. 523, Strabo 264 (who says it was 
the Ionians who murdered the earlier Trojan settlers). 
/ Athena, cf. 356, 915. 

* Ionians, Ion being son of Xuthus. 

* Unknown, but apparently in Bruttium. 

* Clete, nurse of Penthesileia. 

' When Clete heard that Penthesileia had faUen at Troy, 
she set out in search of her but was carried by stress of 
weather to Italy where she found a town which bore her 
name in Bruttium. 

* Thersites (for his deformity cf. II. ii. 216 if.) from 
Aetolia. When Achilles slew Penthesileia, Thersites in- 
sulted the corpse by thrusting his spear in her eye, where- 
upon Achilles kUle<J him (Q. Smyrn. i. 660 ff.). 
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Kporcovtarat 8* darv iripaovaLv ttot€ 
y Afia£6vos, <f>dipaavres drpopbov Koprjv 
KXrjTnv, dvaaaav rfjs irroyvup^ov irdrpas. 
ttoaXoi Se npocrdev yalav Ik k€lvt]s o8a£ 
Sdi/jovai irprjvtxdevTes, ouS* drep ttovow 
irvpyovs Suappalaovai Aavp^rrjs yovot.. 

01 S 9 av Tepeivav, evda p,v8aiv€i irorols 
'ClKwapos yrjv, (frotfiov iK^pdaawv vSwp, 
aXrj KaTOLKyaovai Kafivovres iriKpa. 

Tov 8* aS ra heurtptla KaAAtoTeu/zaTcoy 
AajSoWa, koX tov €k AvKopfiaicw ttot&v 
crrpaTrjXdTrjv crvv, Kaprepov Topyrjs tokov, 
rfj [lev ALfivoaav ifsdpqiov d£ovai wvoaX 
Qpfjaaai ttoScjtols ifufropovfievcu XIvols, 
rfj 8' €K Aiftvaarjs avdis kp/nLirroyv votos 
els 'Apyvplvovs Kal Kepavvlcov vdiras 
dijei papel 7Tpr)arrjpL 7TOip,aLv<x)v dXa. 
€vda 7rXamjT7jv Xvirpov oi/jovtcli filov 
AaKjJiwvlov ttIvovtzs Atavros pods. 
Kpadis 8e yeircov rjSe MvXaKtDV opois 
X&pos 1 ovvolkovs Several K6Xx<ov IldAcus, 
fiacrrfjpas ovs Ovyarpos tartiXtv fiapvs 
Alas KoplvOov r dpxos, EtSmas ttools, 

TTjV VVfAcjxiyCOyOV €KKVV7jy€TCOV rpoiTw, 

ot irpos Padel vdaaavro Ai^rjpov iropcp. 

1 6pos (cod. B) x^/x" Scheer. 

0 E.M. s.v. KXcItt} says that not only the city but also the 
queens who succeeded the first Cleite (Clete) bore the same 
name. As Clete was mother of Caulon, founder of Caulonia, 
the reference seems to be to the taking of Caulonia by 
Croton. 

6 Daughter of Lacinius and wife of Croton (schol.). 
c In Bruttium. d Nireus (Horn. ii. 671 ff.). 

• Thoas. / ==Evenus in Aetolia (Strabo 451). 
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bloody shaft. And the men of Croton shall sack the 
city of the Amazon, destroying the dauntless maiden 
Clete,° queen of the land that bears her name. But, 
ere that, many shall be laid low by her hand and 
bite the dust with their teeth, and not without 
labour shall the sons of Laureta b sack the towers. 

Others, again, in Tereina, c where Ocinarus moistens 
the earth with his streams, bubbling with bright 
water, shall dwellj weary with bitter wandering. 

And him, d again, who won the second prize for 
beauty, and the boar leader 6 from the streams of 
Lycormas/ the mighty son of Gorge,^ on the one 
hand the Thracian blasts, falling on taut sails, shall 
carry to the sands of Libya ; on the other hand from 
Libya again the blast of the South wind shall carry 
them to the Argyrini h and the glades of Ceraunia,* 
shepherding the sea with grievous hurricane. And 
there they shall see a sorry wandering life, drinking 
the waters of. Aias' which springs from Lacmon.* 
And neighbouring Crathis* and the land of the 
Mylaces m shall receive them in their bounds to dwell 
at Polae, n the town of the Colchians whom the angry 
ruler 0 of Aea and of Corinth, the husband of Eiduia,P 
sent to seek his daughter,? tracking the keel r that 
carried off the bride ; they settled by the deep 
stream of Dizerus.* 

9 Daughter of Oeneus. 

* In Epirus (Steph. B.). 4 Mountain in Epirus. 
' i.e. die Auas or Aoiis (Strabo 271, 316). 

* = Lacmus ; cf. Herod, ix. 23. 
1 Unknown river in Illyria. 

m Illyrians (l\\6s=fiv\\6s, i.e. "squinting"). 
n Cf. Callim. fr. incert. 2n. ° Aeetes. 

p Hes. Th. 958, where Aeetes, son of Helios, is husband 
of Idyia, daughter of Oceanus. 

9 Medeia. r Argo. « In Illyria (Steph. B.). 
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"AXXoi 8c MeXiTrjv vrjaov *O0pa)vov iriXas ' 
irXayKTol KaroLK'qaovaiv, fjv Trip\£ kXvSwv 
€fi7rXrjv Waxvvov ^lkovos irpoofAdcrcrtTai, ^ 
tov TiLcrv^elov ^(uSo? oxOrjpdv aKpav 1031 
endyvvp,6v iroff varipco XP^ VC 9 ypwfxov 
kXzwov 0 9 ISpvfJia irapdivov AoyydnSos, 

"EAaipO? €vda foxpOV CKjSaAAci 7TOTOV. 

IlainTOKTOvos 8' 'OOpcovov olicqa€i Xvkos, 
rrjXov TTarpcpa p^Wpa KookvvOov irodcbv. 1031 
os iv OaXdoarj ;£oipa8a>i> jSejScos" em 
prjrpas TroAtrats' rds OTparoTrXcorovs ipet. 
Xepaov TTarpcpCLs ov yap av <fx>vrj iroal 
i/javaau, fidyav irXeiwua firj irefevyoTa, 

iaozi rdppodos TeXfovaia 1041 
AdScovos d/jL<f>l petdpa valovoa okvXoI;. 
O0€V, 7T€(j>€Vy<JJS ip7T€TWV heivrjv fioixW 
8paKovTOfj,6p(f>cov t els 'Afiavrlav ttoXlv 
7rAa>(7€t. TriXas 8e yrjs % Pirivravoyv pCoXwv, 
IlpaKTiv Trap avrrjv ahrv vdaaercu X4ttcls> 104 
tov Xaovlrov vap,a YloXvdvdovs hptircjv. 

f 0 8' Avcrovelwv &yx i KaA^avTos 1 Ta<f>a)v, 



a Malta. 

6 Hesych, s.v. 'OOpwvbs says "island off Corcyra"; so 
Pliny, N.H. iv. 52. Hence Scheer supposed that Lycophron 
confused Melita= Malta with the Illyrian Melita=Meleda. 
But Steph. Byz. s.v. '00 p. says " according to some an island 
to the south of Sicily." 

0 Cape in south-east Sicily, of which the western point 
was called '0dv<r<rela &Kpa (Ptolem. iii. 4. 7). 

d Odysseus, according to one legend son of Anticleia 
and Sisyphus. 0 Athena ; cf. 520. 

f River near Pachynus. * Island near Corcyra. 

* Elephenor of Euboea (7/. ii. 540) having unwittingly 
slain his grandfather Abas nad to go into exile for a year. 
Meanwhile the Trojan war breaks out, in which as a suitor 
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Other wanderers shall dwell in the isle of Melita,* 
near Othronus, 6 round which the Sicanian wave laps 
beside Pachynus/ grazing the steep promontory that 
in after time shall bear the name of the son d of 
Sisyphus and the famous shrine of the maiden 
Longatis/ where Helorus f empties his chilly stream. 

And in Othronus^ shall dwell the wolf h that slew 
his own grandfather, yearning afar for his ancestral 
stream of Coscynthus.* Standing in the sea upon 
the rocks he shall declare to his countrymen the 
compact of the sailing army. For never will the 
ally of Justice, the Telphusian hound i that dwells 
by the streams of Ladon, allow the murderer to 
touch with his feet his fatherland, if he has not 
spent a great year in exile. Thence, fleeing from 
the terrible warfare of the serpent-shaped vermin,* 
he shall sail to the city of Amantia,* and coming 
nigh to the land of the Atintanians,™ right beside 
Practis n shall he dwell upon a steep hill, drinking 
the waters of Chaonian Polyanthes. 

And near the Ausonian false-tomb of Calchas 0 

of Helen (Apollod. iii. 130) he has to take part. When he 
comes to summon the Abantes to the war he may not land, 
but must speak from a rock in the sea ; cf. Arist. 'A0. IIoX. 
57. ' In Euboea (schol.). 

i Demeter - Erinys, cult at Telphusa or Thelpusa in 
Arcadia. * Reference unknown. 

1 = 'Apavrla in Illyricum. 

m In Epeirus (Strabo 326). n Unknown. 

0 Calchas was buried near Colophon (cf. 424 f.), but 
" there are shown in Daunia on a hill called Drion two 
heroa (hero-shrines), one of Calchas on the top of the hill, 
where those who consult him sacrifice to him a black ram 
and sleep upon the skin ; the other of Podaleirius at the foot 
of the hill. . . . From it flows a small stream which is a 
sovereign remedy (irdvcuces) for the diseases of cattle" 
(Strabo 284). 
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8vo?v aSeXtfroiv arcpos, tftcvSrjpiajv 

ijevrjv €tt* ocrrioioiv dyyy\azi koviv. 

ho pais 8k ptfXujv rvpfiov iyKoificofxevois • 10i 

Xpr\(j€i kolO' vttvov Trdai vrjfieprrj (fxirw, 

voacuv 8' aK€GT7]s AavvLOis KXrjO'qaeTCU, 

orav KariKfialvovTes *AX0alvov poats 

dpwyov avhrjacjaiv 'Hmou yovov 

darolai Kcd TTolp.va.iai 7rp€vp,€vfj pboXeiv. ~ iofi 

earai irork Trpzafitvaw AlrwXcov <f>dos 

€K€i yorjpov Kal TTaviyfiixrrov <f>avdv, 

orav TioXdyycw yalav *Ayyaiou)V 0' eor) 

p.oX6vres am£cocri Koipdvov yvas, 

iaOXrjs dpovprjs irlap ey/cA^pov xOovos* iq^ 

rovg 8* els ip€fiv6v £a>vras copiTjOTal rd<f>ov 

Kpvt/tovai kolXtjs iv puvxols 8iaa<f)dyos. 

rols 8* aKripiarov crfjp,a Aawirat veKpajv 

aryaovai ^coarw rpoxP'dXcp Karrjpe^is, 

X<*>p<w 8i86vt€s, rjv Trep expfl&v AajSetv, jq^ 

tov KparofipajTos 7rai8ds drpearov Kairpov. 

Tcbv NavfioXetcuv 8' els Tepeaaav iyyovajv 
vavrac KarafiXujtjovaiv, evOa Aap7T€T7js 

^TTTTiOVLOV 7Tpr)0)V0S €L£ TrjdvV K€paS 

° Podaleirius. 

6 Podaleirius and Machaon, sons of Asclepius, from 
Thessaly (II. ii. 730 f.). 

• Stream flowing from Mount Drion. d Asclepius. j 

• Justin xii. 2 says Brundusium was founded by the 
Aetolians Under Diomede. When the Aetolians were ex- 
pelled by the Apulians they consulted the oracles and got 
the answer " locum quem repetissent perpetuo possessuros." 
Accordingly they sent ambassadors to demand restitution of 
the city. The Apulians, having learnt of the oracle, killed 
the ambassadors and buried them in the city, " perpetuam 
ibi sedem habituros." 

f Unknown. » Diomedes. ^ 
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one ° of two brothers b shall have an alien soil over 
his bones and to men sleeping in sheepskins on his 
tomb he shall declare in dreams his unerring message 
for all. And healer of diseases shall he be called 
by the Daunians, when they wash the sick with the 
waters of Althaenus c and invoke the son of Epius d 
to their aid, that he may come gracious unto men 
and flocks. There some time for the ambassadors* 
of the Aetolians shall dawn a sad and hateful day, 
when, coming to the land of the Salangi' and the seats 
of the Angaesi/ they shall ask the fields of their lord/ 
the rich inheritance of goodly soil. Alive in a dark 
tomb within the recesses of a hollow cleft shall the 
savages hide them ; and for them the Daunites shall 
set up a memorial of the dead without funeral rites, 
roofed with piled stones, giving them the land which 
they desired to get, — the land of the son 0 of the 
dauntless boar A who devoured the brains* of his enemy. 

And the mariners of the descendants * of Naubolus 
shall come to Temessa,* where the hard horn of the 
Hipponian* hill inclines to the sea of Lampeta. w 

h Tydeus fought with Polyneices in Argos. Adrastus had 
received an oracle that he should marry his daughters to a 
Hon and a boar, and a seer now recognized in Polyneices the 
lion, in Tydeus the boar (Eur. Suppl. 140 ff.). 

4 In the war of the Seven against Thebes Melanippos 
(Aesch. Sept. 415) was opposed to Tydeus (ibid. 377). 
Tydeus was wounded by Melanippos whom he then slew. 
As Tydeus lay dying, Athena brought a drug which was to 
make him immortal. But Amphiaraus, who hated Tydeus, 
cut off the head of Melanippos and gave it to Tydeus who 
opened it and supped the brains (Apollod. iii. 76). 

* Schedius ana Epistrophus, sons of Iphitus, son of 
Naubolus, from Phocis (II, ii. 517). 

* Tempsa in Bruttium (Strabo 255). 

1 Vibo Valentia (Strabo 256), in Bruttium. 
m Clampetia, in Bruttium. 
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aKXrjpov vivevKev. dvrl 8c Kplarjs opcov 1070 
JZpoTcovi&Tiv avriiropOfiov avXaKa 

fiocov dporpevoovaiv oXkclIcq irrepco, ^ 
irdrpav AiXaiav KavefjLOjpetas irihov 

7T0d0VVT€S U AjJL<f)L(Tadv T€ KCtl KAeiVCLS "AfiaS. 

S^raia rXyj/jLOV, aol Se irpos TTtTpais fiopos 1975 

filfivei hvaalwvy evda yviovxoi>s neScus 

oiKTLara ^aA/cc^ox!' (hpyvLCOfievrj 

davij, Twpl <f}Xe^aaa htoiTOTiov crroXov, 

€Kf}Xr)TOv ald^ovaa KpddiSos neXas 

ropyoiaiv alioprj/xa <f>owlois Sefiag. 1080 

<j7TiXds 8' iK€iv7) ofjs <f>€pa>wfAOs rvxys 

ttovtov TTpoaavydtpvaa. (fyrjjxLcrd'qcreTai. 

Ol 8* aS IleXacry&v dfi<f>l MefifiXrjTOs pods 
vfjaov T€ Kepveariv €ktt€ttXo)k6t€S 

virkp iropov Tvpcrqvdv iv AafjbrjTiais jQgg 
hlvaiow oiKrjOovai AevKavcov TrAct/cas*. 4 

Kat tovs fxev aXyq Troi/a'Aai re avfu/^opai 
avooTov aldt,ovras eijovaiv TvyT\v 
ificov l/cart Svoyd/xcov pvarayfidTcov . 

Ot58' ol XP° V(J 9 f^oX6vT€S dairacrrcos Sofiovs \qqq 
evKTalov eKXa/jLtfjovoi Ovfidrajv oeXas, 
X&pw Tivovres KcpSuAa AapvvOltp. 
TOiaicrS' ixivos ///^arais* oiKO<f)0opcov 
7T<xpaioXl(;€i rds dXeKropcov irucpds 

areyavofiovs opviOas. ovhe vav<f>dyoi 109&^ 
Xyijovoi irivdovs hvop,€V€is <f>pvKTcoplai 
TTTopdov BiappaiaOevros, oV veooKa<j>ks 



a Phocian towns (11. I.e. . 

6 Setaea, a Trajan captive, set fire to the Greek ships. 
Hence Setaeum, cliff near Sybaris. 
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And in place of the bounds of Crisa a they shall till 
with ox-drawn trailing ploughshare the Crotonian 
fields across the straits, longing for their native 
Lilaea a and the plain of Anemoreia ° and Amphissa a 
and famous Abae.° Poor Setaea & ! for thee waits 
an unhappy fate upon the rocks, where, most pitifully 
outstretched with brazen fetters on thy limbs, thou 
shalt die, because thou didst burn the fleet of thy 
masters : bewailing near Crathis thy body cast out 
and hung up for gory vultures to devour. And 
that cliff, looking on the sea, shall be called by thy 
name in memory of thy fate. 

And others again beside the Pelasgian streams 
of Membles and the Cerneatid isle shall sail forth 
and beyond the Tyrrhenian strait occupy in Lametian 
waters Leucanian plains. 

And griefs and varied sufferings shall be the lot 
of these — bewailing their fate which allows them 
not to return home, on account of my haling to 
unhappy marriage. 

Nor shall they who after many days come gladly 
home kindle the flame of votive offering in gratitude 
to Cerdylas Larynthius. c With such craft shall the 
hedgehog d ruin their homes and mislead the house- 
keeping hens embittered against the cocks. Nor 
shall the ship-devouring hostile beacons abate their 
sorrow for his shattered scion, 6 whom a new-dug 

0 Zeus. The meaning of these cult-names is quite 
obscure : Cerdylas possibly = Kr^<rios, Zeus as god of 
property. 

d Nauplius (" hedgehog," from proverbial craftiness of 
that animal, Ael. N.A. vi. 54), in revenge for his son 
Palamedes, lures the Greeks by false beacons on to the 
rocks and by lies induces their wives to be faithless. 

• Palamedes, stoned to death by the Greeks, was buried 
by Achilles and Aias near Methymna (in Lesbos). 
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Kpvtf/et, ttot ev KXrjpoicrL MrjSvfJLinjs oriyos. 

f O fiev ydp dfi<f>l xvrAa ra? SvacijoSovs 
QrjTcov KeXevOovs avx^viarrjpos fipoxov 
ev a/j,<f>il3\rj<jTp<i) avvT€Tapyava)fi€vos 

TV<f)XaL9 fJbaT€VG€L X € P aL KpOGGCOTOVS pa<f><19. 

0€pfirjv 8* viral Xovrpcbvos apvevcw ardyrjv 
rifirjva Kal kvttcXXov iyKapat pavcl, 
Tvirels OKeirapvcp Koyxov GvdrjKTCQ fieaov. 
oiKrpd 84 7T€fi<f>Uj Tatvapov 7TT€pV^€Tai, 
Xwrpav XeaCvrjs elaiSova oiKovplav. 
iyw 8k 8polrrj9 ayx L Keloofjuai tt£8o), 
XaAuj88t/ca> KvcI)8ovTi crvvreOpavafiivrj, 

€7T€t fJL€, 7T€VK7jS TTp£[LVOV 7] GTV7TOS BpVOS 

ottcos res vXoKovpos ipydrrjs opevs, 
p^€L irXarvv rivovra Kal fxerd^pevov, 
Kal irav XaKi^ova ev <f>ovals ijwxpov Sefxas 
BpaKaiva Suf/as Kairifiao* in 9 avx<£vos 
TrXriaei yefiovra OvfJidv dypias x°^V s > 
<bs kXci/jlvv/jl^ov kov SopLKTrjrov yipas 
Svai^rjXos dcrre/xjSa/cra rLfiajpovpLevT]. 
jSocDaa 8' ov KXvovra SccrTrorrjv iroaiv 
devaa) Kar Ixyos 'qveficoficvq 7TT€pois. 
OKvpvos 8c irarpos Krjpa /zaorevcov <f>6vov 
els airXdyyv ix^irqs avrox^ip fiatf/ec £t^os, 
KaKov filaafi efxfoXov aXdawwv KaKio. 

*E[a6s 8' aKoiTTjs, 8p,<x)i8os vvpL<jyqs ava£, 
Zeis ^i7TaprLaraLS alfxvXoLs KXrjO'qaeraL, 
rifias fiey terras OtftdXov tckvols Xax<bv. 

a Agamemnon is killed in the bath by Clytemnestra. 
6 In Laconia, where there was a descent to Hades. 
c Clytaemnestra. 
* The Chalybes in Pontus were famous workers in metal 
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habitation in the territory of Methymna shall 
hide. 

One ° at the bath while he seeks for the difficult 
exits of the mesh about his neck, entangled in a 
net, shall search with blind hands the fringed 
stitching. And diving under the hot covering of 
the bath he shall sprinkle with his brains tripod 
and basin, when he is smitten in the midst of the 
skull with the well-sharpened axe. His piteous 
ghost shall wing its way to Taenarus, 6 having looked 
on the bitter housekeeping of the lioness. c And I 
beside the bath shall lie on the ground, shattered 
by the Chalybdic d sword. For she shall cleave me — 
broad tendon and back — even as a woodcutter work- 
man on the mountains cleaves trunk of pine or stem 
of oak — and, sand-viper as she is, will rend all my 
cold body in blood and set her foot on my neck and 
glut her laden soul of bitter bile, taking relentless 
vengeance on me in evil jealousy, as if I were a 
stolen bride and not a spear- won prize. And calling 
on my master and husband/ who hears no more, 
I shall follow his track on wings of the wind. But 
a whelp/ seeking vengeance for his father's blood, 
shall with his own hand plunge his sword in the 
entrails of the viper, with evil healing the evil 
pollution of his race. 

And my husband, lord of a slave bride, shall 
be called Zeus 9 by the crafty Spartiates, obtaining 
highest honours from the children of Oebalus.* Nor 

• Agamemnon. 

f Orestes, son of Agamemnon, slays his mother Clytaem- 
nestra. 

» Zeus-Agamemnon, worshipped in Sparta. 

* Father of Tyndareus. 
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ov firjv ifiov vcbwfivov dv0pa>7rois oiflas 
carat, fiapavdev afidi XrjOaicp gkotcq. 
vaov 84 /JbOL revijovai Aawtcuv a/c/xn 
Tid\7Trjs Trap 9 SxOous, ol re AdpSavov ttoXiv 
vaiovai, Aifivrjs dyxyrepiioves ttotGw, 
Kovpai 8e TrapOeveLov €K<f>vy€iv Ipyov 
orav diXojai, vu/x(f>lovs dpvovp,€vai 
rovs ^KTOpeLois r\yXa'iap,evovs KOfiais, 
lxop<j>fjs e^ovras ai<f>Xov fj {JLCOfiap yivovs, 
ifxov 7r€pL7TTV^ovaLv (bXevais ftperas, 
aA/cap [xeyiorov KTWfJLevai vvfjL<f>€VfJLaTa)v, 
'Eipivvcov iadrjra Kal pidovs fia<f>ds 
*nena\i£vai dpovoun </>apfJLaKTrjpLOLs. 
KeLvais iyw Srjvaidv a<f>diros Oed 
pafi8ri<l>6pois yuvaUjlv avSrjO'qoroiJLai. 

YiivOos ok TToXXals irapdevwv rrjTCjfjLevaLs 
T€v£co yvvaUjlv afiOis, at GTpaTrjXaTrjv 
ddeafMoXeKTpov, Kv7rpioos Xrjarrjv Ocas, 
8apdv arevovaat, KXrjpov els dvdpoiov 
Trepu/jovai rratSas iareprjfMevas ydjJLU)v. 
AdpvfMva, Kal Tt7T€px€i€, Kal Boaypte, 
Kal Kvve, Kal TiKap<f>€ia, Kal OaAcopta?, 
Kal NapvKeiov darv, Kal QpovtriSes 
AoKpwv dyvial, Kal Hvpwvaiai vdirai, 

Kal 7T&S '08oi86k€IOS 'IAc'tOS 86fJL09, 

a " A lake in Italy" (schol.) ; possibly the reference is to 
Salapia. * b Unknown. 

0 The schol. says this means that the hair is worn long 
behind and shorn in front. Cf. Hesych. s.v. 'E/crtyetot • 
KOfiTjrai. AaiVioi Kal RevKtrioi 2x 0VT€S T ^l p ^ 'Tklov rots &/xois 
TT€piK€xvfUvrjv rpl%a (Plut. Thes. 5). 

d Aristot. Mirab. 109 refers to the black clothes worn by all 
Daunians, male or female. The schol. quotes Timaeus for 
the statement that the Daunian women wore a dark dress, 
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shall my worship be nameless among men, nor fade 
hereafter in the darkness of oblivion. But the 
chiefs of the Daunians shall build for me a shrine 
on the banks of Salpe," and those also who inhabit 
the city of Dardanus, 6 beside the waters of the lake. 
And when girls wish to escape the yoke of maidens, 
refusing for bridegrooms men adorned with locks 
such as Hector wore/ but with defect of form or 
reproach of birth, they will embrace my image 
with their arms, winning a mighty shield against 
marriage, having clothed them in the garb of the 
Erinyes d and dyed their faces with magic simples. 
By those staff-carrying women I shall long be called 
an immortal goddess. 

And to many women robbed of their maiden 
daughters I shall bring sorrow hereafter. Long 
shall they bewail the leader* who sinned against 
the laws of marriage, the pirate of the Cyprian 
goddess/ when they shall send to the unkindly 
shrine 9 their daughters reft of marriage. O 
Larymna* and Spercheius and Boagrius and Cynus 
and Scarpheia and Phalorias and city of Naryx and 
Locrian streets of Thronium and Pyronaean glades 
and all the house of Ileus son of Hodoedocus — ye 

were girt with broad ribands, wore rh. koTXol tuv vrodTifidTov, 
i.e. reaching to the calves of the leg (is iU<n\v rty Kvii^v 
AvfaovTa, Poll. v. 18, cf. vii. 84, Ael. N.A. vi. 23), carried a 
wand in their hands, and painted their faces with a reddish 
colour — suggesting the Furies of tragedy. 

* Aias tne Locrian, son of Oileus (Ileus), who assaulted 
Cassandra in the temple of Athena. 

/ Aphrodite. 

* Shrine of Athena in Troy. The reference is to the 
Locrian maiden-tribute. See Callim. Aet. i. 8 n. and cf. 
Strabo 601 and Plut. De ser. vindict. 557. 

* This and the other places named are in Locris. 
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Vfieis ejjLwv €Kolti Svacreficov ydfiu)v 

irowas TvyaLq riaer 9 AypiaKa Oea, 

tov x&Aia>/>oj> ras dwfi<f>€vrovs ypovov 

irakov fipafieiais yrjpofioaKovaai Kopas. 

ah OLKTcpicnros iv ^€V7j Rivals rd<f>os 1151 

ipdjJLjjLO) kXvSwvos Av7rpds €KKXvcrOrjcr€Tai, 

<f>VTois aKapiroLs yvla avp,<f>Xe^as orav 

"HfaiCFTOS els OdXacraav iK^pdarj anoSov 

Trjs £k X6<f>wv Tpdpatvos i<f>dLTwji€vr]g. 

aXXat 8c vvKroip tolls Oavovjievais tcrat n# 

TiiOcovos els dvyarpos V-ovrai yvas, 

Xadpaia KaKKeXevOa TraTTTaXwficvai, 

ecus dv elaOpeijcoaw ' AfM^elpas 86/jlovs 

Xirais TiOeveiav IktlScs yovvovfievai. | 

Oeas 8' 6<f>€Xrp€vaovai KocrpLodcraL irehov, 1165 

Spoaa) re <f>oif}daov<nv, darepyrj ^dAov 

dar&v <j>vyov<jai. ttols yap *\Xievs dvrjp 

KOpaS 8oK€VCT€L, 7T€TpOV €V yZpQlV C^OW, 

fj <j>doyavov KeXawov, fj ravpoKrovov 

areppdv kv^Xlv, fj <S>aXaKpaiov KXdSov, 1170 

fjLOUfjiwv Kopecraai X € ty a ^ufjwaav <f>6vov. 

Srjfios 8' dvarel tov ktovovt iTraweaei, I 

T€dp,a) ^apa^as 1 , tov7TlXo)^7jtov yevos. \ 

T £2 p>fjT€p, CO 8vGJJL7JT€p, OvSe GOV kXcOS 

diruarov ear at, Hepaews 8c irapQivos 1175 
Bpt/ia> TpLfiop<f)09 dtfcreral a €7ra>m8a * 

a Athena Gygaea either, in spite of the quantity, from 
the Tvyalri Ufivri in Lydia (Strabo 626) or cf. Fvya' f A0rjva 
4yx<*>pios (Boeotian?) Hesych. Agrisca as goddess of < 
agriculture. 

6 Holzinger takes this to mean that the first Locrian 
maiden escaped her pursuers by jumping into the sea from 
Cape Traron in the Troad. It seems better to suppose it 
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for the sake of my impious wedlock shall pay 
penance to the goddess Gygaea Agrisca, a for the 
space of a thousand years fostering to old age your 
unwed daughters by the arbitrament of the lot. 
And they, aliens in an alien land, shall have without 
funeral rites a tomb, a sorry tomb in wave-washed 
sands, when Hephaestus burns with unfruitful plants 
the limbs of her b that perishes from Traron's peaks, 
and tosses her ashes into the sea. And, to fill the 
place of those that shall die, others shall come by 
night to the fields 0 of Sithon's daughter by secret 
paths and glancing fearfully, until they rush into 
the shrine of Ampheira d as suppliants beseeching 
with their prayers Stheneia. d And they shall sweep 
and array the floor of the goddess and cleanse it 
with dew, having escaped the loveless anger of the 
citizens. For every man of Ilios shall keep watch 
for the maidens, with a stone in his hands, or a 
dark sword or hard bull-slaying axe, or shaft from 
Phalacra,* eager to sate his hand athirst for blood. 
And the people shall not harm him who slays that 
race of reproach, but shall praise him and grave his 
name by ordinance. 

O mother/ O unhappy mother! thy fame, too, 
shall not be unknown, but the maiden daughter ? 
of Perseus, Triform Brimo, shall make thee her 

means that the ashes of every maiden who died were cast 
into the sea from Cape Traron. 

• Rhoeteum, cf. 583. 

d Athena Ampheira as a name of Athena is unknown ; 
'AO-fivri 'Zdcvids was worshipped in Troezen (Paus. ii. 30. 6 ff.). 

• Cf. 24. 

• Hecuba, who was turned into a dog and stoned to 
death. 

9 Hecate, daughter of Asteria and Perses (Perseus) son 
of Crius and Eurybia. 
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KXayyatcn rap/xvaaovaav ewvxois fipozovs, 

ocroL fxeSovcrqs TiTpvfxovos ZrjpvvOlas 

SeiKrjXa fxr) aefiovcn ' Xafi7ra8ovxiais, 

OvgOXols <$>epalav i^aK€VfJL€i/oL dedv. in 

ifjevSrjpLov 8e vrjaiwriKOS arovvt; 

Tldxyvos €^ei ae/xvov i£ oveipdrcw 

rate 8€<T7TOT€iais (hXevais (hyKcofMevov 

peiOpcw 'EAcipou irpoaOev iKrepicrfxivrjs' 

os 8r) irap* aKrals rXrjfiovos pavei x o< *-S> 118 

rpLdvxevos jirjvijia Seijiaivcov Beds, 

XevaTrjpa irp&rov ovvckcv plifjas irirpov 

"A1877 KeXaiv&v dvfjbdrcov airdp^erai. 

Si 8', <S gvvaifie, TrXeZcrrov i£ ifirjs <f>p€vos 
arepxOels, fieXddpatv epfia /cat rrdrpas SXrjs, 119 

OVK €1$ K€VOV Kp7]7Tl8a <f>OLvl^€LS <f>OVCp 

ravpwv, avdKTi rwv i 0<f>io)vos dpovcov 
rrXe terras arrapxas dv/xdratv 8wpovfi€Vos- 
dAA' a^erai ae irpos yevedXiav 7rAa/ca 
rrjv e£6x<*)s Tpaucotcnv i^VfivrjiJLevrjV, 119 
o7rov a<f>€ p.r\Tt)p r) 7rdXrjs ifMireipaiios 
Tr)v TTpoaQ* avaaaav ififtaXovcra Taprdpu) 
<h8lvas e^eXvcre XaOpaias yovfjs, 
ras Trai8ofip<x)Tovs €K<j>vyovci* ofxevverov 
Oolvas da€7TTOvs, ov8* iirlavev fiopa 120c 
vrjSvv, rov avrirroivov iypLai/jas 7T€Tpov„ 
iv yvLOKoXXois airapydvois etArjfxevov, ^ 
TVfipos yeyws l^ivravpos tbjJi6<f>p<DV enropas. 
vrjGOLS 8e [laKapoiv iyKaTotKrjaeis p,£yas 
a Hecate. 

6 In Thessaly. Hecate with torch appears on coins of 
Pherae (Head, H.N. 307 f.). 

0 Cenotaph of Hecuba built in Sicily by Odysseus. 

d Hecate. • Hector. * Zeus. 
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attendant, terrifying with thy baying in the night 
all mortals who worship not with torches the images 
of the Zerynthian queen of Strymon, 0 appeasing 
the goddess of Pherae 6 with sacrifice. And the 
island spur of Pachynus shall hold thine awful 
cenotaph/ piled by the hands of thy master, 
prompted by dreams when thou hast gotten the rites 
of death in front of the streams of Helorus. He 
shall pour on the shore offerings for thee, unhappy 
one, fearing the anger of the thre *necked goddess, d 
for that he shall hurl the first stone at thy stoning 
and begin the dark sacrifice to Hades. 

And thou, O brother/ most beloved of my heart, 
stay of our halls and of our whole fatherland, not 
in vain shalt thou redden the altar pedestal with 
blood of bulls, giving full many a sacrificial offering 
to him' who is lord of Ophion's? throne. But 
he shall bring thee to the plain of his nativity,* 
that land celebrated above others by the Greeks, 
where his mother, 1 skilled in wrestling, having 
cast into Tartarus the former queen, delivered her 
of him in travail of secret birth, escaping the child- 
devouring unholy feast of her spouse * ; and he 
fattened not his belly with food, but swallowed 
instead the stone, wrapped in limb-fitting swaddling- 
clothes : savage Centaur, tomb of his own offspring. 
And in the Islands of the Blest * thou shalt dwell, 

» A Titan, who preceded Zeus as king of the gods. 

* Thebes, where was a place called Atds Yovai (schol. II, 
xiii. 1). The Thebans were told by an oracle to bring 
Hector's bones to Thebes (Pau$. ix. 18). 

* Rhea overcame Eurynome, wife of Ophion. 

* Cronus, called Centaur as father of Cneiron. 

* In Thebes was a place called Majcdpw vijaoi. Hesych. 
s.v. M. vrjGos says it is the acropolis of Thebes. 
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T]pa)S, dpojyos Xol/jllkcov ro^evpLdrcov, 
oitov ere TreiaQels 'Clyvyov airapTos Xecbs 
Xpv\<yp>ois 'Iar pod Aeifitov TepjMvdecus 
i£ '0<f>pw€LO)v rjplcDV dveipvoas 
a£et KaXvbvov rvpoiv *A6va)v re yrjv 
(jtorrjp > y orav Kap,v<Dcnv ottXIttj crrpara) 
iripdovTi yuipav Trjvdpov r dvaKTOpa. 
kX4os Be gov jjueyLorov 'E/cr^vcov Tipopuoi 
AotjSatcrt KvBavoimw d<f>6lroLs toov, 

"Hfet 8c Kvcuaaov /cam Yoprvvos Bo/jlovs 
Tovfiiov raXaLvqs 7rrjfjLa, was 8* dvdoraros 
carat OTpaTi)ya>v oIkos. ov yap yjavxos 
TTOpKevs 8lko)7tov oeXfia vavvToXtov eXa, 
AevKov <rrpof}rjcru)v <f>vXaKa rfjs jAOvapxias, 
ifwBpaloi re e^dpav p,r)x<*>vais dvairXeKwv. 

OS OVT€ T€KV(A)V $€IG€.T OVT€ OVyydfAOV 4 

M^Sas* Sdfiapros, rjypLWfJLevog <j>pevas, 

ov KXeLOtd'jpas dvyarpos, 7TaTrjp Xexos 

0p€7TTW BpdKOVTl OVyKOLTaiVeoei TTLKpOV , 

rravras 8* dvdyvois x € P aLV * v m< ? Krevei, 
XwpaiaLV alKiodivras 'Oy/caiou floOpov. 

Tevovs Be TraTTTrcov tlov ifiwv aSdis tcXeos 
[leyiorov av£rjoovaiv dfjuvapbol 7tot€, 
at^/Ltats" to TTpotToXeiov dpavres are^os, 
yrjs /cat daXdocrqs OKrj7rrpa /cat \iovapxlov 
Xafiovres* ovB* dfivrjoTOv, ddXla irarpls, 

° The Thebans sprang from the dragon's teeth sown by- 
Cadmus. 6 Early king of Thebes. 
c Apollo. d Ig the Troad. 

* Early king of Thebes. ' Boeotians. 

* Son and priest of Ptoian Apollo in Boeotia. 
h Boeotians. 1 In Crete. 

* Nauplius (c/. 1093) goes to Crete, where he incites 
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a mighty hero, defender of the arrows of pestilence, 
where the sown a folk of Ogygus, 6 persuaded by the 
oracles of the Physician c Lepsius Termintheus, shall 
lift thee from thy cairn in Ophryneion d and bring 
thee to the tower of Calydnus e and the land of the 
Aonians-f to be their saviour, when they are harassed 
by an armed host which seeks to sack their land and 
the shrine of Tenerus.0 And the chiefs of the 
Ectenes h shall with libations celebrate thy glory in 
the highest, even as the immortal 

And unto Cnossus i and the halls of Gortyn * shall 
come the woe of me unhappy, and all the house of 
the rulers shall be overthrown. For not quietly 
shall the fisherman i voyage, rowing his two-oared 
boat, to stir up Leucus, guardian of the kingdom, 
and weaving hate with lying wiles. He shall spare 
neither the children nor Meda the wedded wife, in the 
rage of his mind, nor the daughter Cleisithera, whom 
her father shall betroth unhappily to the serpent * 
whom he himself has reared. All will he slay with 
impious hands in the temple, maltreated and abused 
in the Trench of Oncaea.* 

And the fame of the race of my ancestors 
shall hereafter be exalted to the highest by their 
descendants, 7 " who shall with their spears win the 
foremost crown of glory, obtaining the sceptre and 
monarchy of earth and sea. n Nor in the darkness 

Leucus, to whom Idomeneus during his absence in Troy 
had entrusted his kingdom, to seize the throne and to murder 
Meda, wife of Idomeneus, and her children, Iphiclus and 
Lycus, as well as his own bride, Cleisithera, daughter of 
Idomeneus. 

* Leucus, exposed in infancy, had been adopted by 
Idomeneus. 

1 Demeter Erinys. m The Romans. 

n See Introduction, pp. 482 f. 
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kvSos jxapavdev iyKaraKpyifjeis £o^a>. 
tolovo8 9 epos tis ovyyovos Xelifjei 8nrXovs 
(TKVfJivovs Xeovras, eijoxov pdfirj yevos, 
6 l&aoTvias re rfjs re XctpaSos 1 yovos, 
fiovAals dpioros, ov8* ovootos iv /xa^ats". 
os irp&Ta fxev 'PaLKrjAov ot/ajcrct [aoXwv, 
Klooov nap 9 alirvv npcova /cat Aa<f>vcrrlas 
K€paa<f>6povs yvvaiKas. £k S' 'AA/iaimas' 
7raAiiJL7rAavr}Tr)v S^erat Tvporjvia 
Aiyyevs re Oepiicov peldpov eK^pdoowv ttot&v, 
/cat liter* 'AyvXXrjs d 9 at 7roXvpprjvoi vdirai. 
crvv 84 a<f>L fillet, (fyLXiov ix^pos cov arrparov, 
opKois Kparrjaas /cat Atrats 1 yovvaap,drojv 
vdvos, irXdvaioi irdvr ipevvrjoas fxv\ov 
aXos re /cat yfjs. ovv 8e SCnTVxoi tokol 
Mvocjv avdKTOs, o5 ttot OiKovpos 86pv 
yvafuffeL Qdoivos, yvia crvv8rjoas Xvyois, 
Tap^aiv T€ /cat Tvparjvos, atdwves Xvkol, 
tcov 'HpaKXeicov €Ky€ya)T€s aifidrcov. 
€vda Tpdire^av elSdrojv 7rXrjprj Kiytlw, 
rrjv vorepov ppcjOeloav i£ ottolovodv, 
fjLvqiJLrjv 7raXaicov A^erat dcoTnofidnov . 

° Romulus and Remus. 6 Aeneas. 

0 Roma : pAny. d Aphrodite, mother of Aeneas. 
« On the Thermaic Gulf. 

' Worshippers of Dionysus (Laphystius) in Macedonia. 
9 In Macedonia (Thuc. ii. 9). * Etruria. 

1 Unknown : Arnus ? i In Etruria. 

* Odysseus, who is said to have met Aeneas in Italy. 
Hellanicus op.. Dion. Hal. A. R. 72. 

1 Odysseus is here identified with the Nanus or Nanas of 
Etruscan legend. m Telephus, cf. 207 ff. 

n Heracles, father of Telephus. 

0 Verg. A. iii. 251 ff. Aeneas in the Strophades south of 
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of oblivion, my unhappy fatherland, shalt thou hide 
thy glory faded. Such a pair of lion whelps ° shall 
a certain kinsman b of mine leave, a breed eminent 
in strength c : the son of Castnia d called also Cheiras, 
— in counsel best and not to be despised in battle. 
He shall first come to occupy Rhaecelus e beside the 
steep crag of Cissus 6 and the horned women f of 
Laphystius. And from Almopia 9 in his wandering 
Tyrsenia* shall receive him and Lingeus* bubbling 
forth its stream of hot waters, and Pisa' and the 
glades of Agylla,' rich in sheep. And with him 
shall an erstwhile foe * join a friendly army, winning 
him by oaths and prayers and clasped knees : even 
the Dwarf' who in his roaming searched out every 
recess of sea and earth ; and therewithal the two 
sons of the King m of the Mysians, whose spear one 
day shall be bent by the Housekeeping God of 
Wine, who shall fetter his limbs with twisted 
tendrils : even Tarchon and Tyrsenus, tawny wolves, 
sprung from the blood of Heracles. n There he shall 
find full of eatables a table 0 which is afterwards 
devoured by his attendants and shall be reminded 
of an ancient prophecy. And he shall found in 

Zacynthus receives from 'the harpy Celaeno an oracle of 
Apollo declaring that Aeneas should not found a city in 
Italy till hunger should compel the Trojan exiles to "eat 
their tables." The prophecy is fulfilled Verg. A. vii. 109 ff. 
Aeneas and his company reach the Tiber. They take their 
meal on the banks of the river, using wheaten cakes on 
which to lay theirother eatables. When these are consumed, 
hunger causes them to eat the wheaten cakes as well. 
Thereupon lulus exclaims : 44 Heus ! etiam mensas con- 
sumimus ! " Vergil in the latter passage attributes the 
prophecy to Anchises. Varro, in Serv. on Aen. iii. 256, says 
Aeneas got it at Dodona, Dion. Hal. A.R. i. 55 says from 
the Erythraean Sibyl in the Troad 
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KTLG€l 8e yd*P av * V TOTTOIS Bo/)€ty6Va>J> 
V7T€p AOLTWOVS AaWtOUS" T (l)KLafJL€V7]V, 

nvpyovs TpiaKovr , i^apLdfMTjaas yovds 12£ 

cruos KeXaivfjs, rjv air 'ISata>i> X6<f>a>v 

/cat AapSaveta>i> €/c t6ttu)v vavaOXtiiaerai, 

larjpldjjicov 0p€7TT€Lpav iv tokols Kompoyv* 

fjs /cat TroXei SetKrjXov dvOtfaei /xiq, 

XolXkw rviTwaas /cat t€kvu)v yXayoTpo<f>u)v . 126 

8et/Lta? 8e crrjKov MwSt'a UaXXrjvlSi, 

irarpw dydXfiar* cy/caTOt/cct Oetov. 

a S77, Trapcuaas /cat Sdjiapra /cat rc/cva 

/cat KTrjow aXXrjv opmvlav KeLfJLrjXiwv, 

avv Tip yepcucp irarpl irpea^tdjaeTai, 126 

tt€7tXois irepurxwv, ^pLos at^/x^rat fcwe?, 

ra 7rdVra irdrpas <TvXXa<f>v£avT€s irdXa), 

rovrcp fxovtp TTOpoiow alpemv, Sopuov 

Xapelv o xPTj^ €L KaireviyKaadai 8dvos. 

Tip /cat 7rap' ixOpols evcrepearaTOs Kpidels, 121 

rrjv TrXeiarov vpLvrjOelaav iv ^ap/Ltats 1 irdrpav 

iv 6i/jiT€Kvois oXplav ScofitfaeTcu, 

rvpGLv fJLdKeSvas dp,<f>l Ktp/catou vdiras 

*Apyovs re kXcivov opfiiov Alrjrrjv jxeyav, 

Xljjlvtjs re Oop/c^s" MapaiwviSos ttotcl 1271 



« The Aborigines (Strabo 228 ff.). 

* Aeneas received from Helenus in Epirus a prophecy 
that he would be guided in founding a city by a sow. 
When he was sacrificing on the banks of the Tiber, a sow, 
one of the intended victims, escaped and fled inland, finally 
resting on a hill where it gave birth to thirty young. The 
number thirty is variously interpreted in legend ; here with 
reference to the thirty Latin towns of which Lavinium was 
the metropolis. According to the usual version the sow was 
white, e.g. Verg. A. iii. 392 "Alba, solo recubans " Hence 
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places of the Boreigonoi a a settled land beyond the 
Latins and Daunians — even thirty towers, when he 
has numbered the offspring of the dark sow, & which 
he shall carry in his ship from the hills of Ida and 
places of Dardanus, which shall rear such number 
of young at a birth. And in one city c he shall set 
up an image of that sow and her suckling young, 
figuring them in bronze. And he shall build a 
shrine to Myndia Pallenis d and establish therein 
the images of his fathers' gods. e He shall put 
aside his wife and children and all his rich posses- 
sions and honour these first, together with his aged 
sire/ wrapping them in his robes, what time the 
spearmen hounds, having devoured all the goods 
of his country together by casting of lots, to him 
alone shall give the choice to take and Carry away 
what gift from his house he will. Wherefore being 
adjudged even by his foes to be most pious, he 
shall found a fatherland of highest renown in battle, 
a tower blest in the children of after days, by the 
tall glades of Circaeon g and the great Aeetes haven,* 
famous anchorage of the Argo, and the waters of 

some suppose LVcophron in his riddling manner to mean 
here horrid, terrible, '* black " metaphorically. 

c Lavinium, founded where the sow came to rest. 

d Athena : Mvndia, cult-name of Athena from Myndus in 
Caria. A temple of Athena Pallenis lay between Athens 
and Marathon. 

• Penates. 

' Anchises. Xenoph. Gyn. 1. 15 says: "Aeneias, by 
saving his paternal and maternal gods and saving his father, 
won such renown for piety that to him alone of all whom 
they conquered in Troy the enemy granted that he should 
not be robbed of his possessions." Of. Aelian, V.H. iii. 22, 
Serv. on Am. ii. 636. 

* Circeji. h Cajeta. 
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Tit(x)vi6v re x € V[ia rod Kara x/Bovos 

hvvovros els d(f>avra Kevdpucovos pddrj, 

XwcrrrjpLOV re kXitvv, evda napdevov 

arvyvov TiifivXXrjs ecrrlv oiKrjrrjpiov, 

ypwvo) fiepedpcp avy Karrj pe<f>es ardy-qs. 12 

ToaavTCL [xev hvarXr)Ta TreLaovrai #ca/ca 
oi rrjv ifirjv pieXXovres alarwoeiv rrdrpav. 

Tt yap raXaivrj firjrpl rfj TLpofMrjOecus 

£vVOV 7T€<f>VK€ KCU TpO(f>tp Tiap7Trj86vOS , 

as ttovtos "ElAA^s" Kal irirpaL TtvpL7TXrjydSes 121 

/cat UtaXfjLvSrjGos Kal KaKo^eivos kXvSwv, 

TiKvdaiat yelraiv, KaprepoTs elpyei irdyois, 

Xifxvrjv re repbvwv Tdvais aKpai(f>vrjs fxdarjv 

peLOpois opl^ei, 7rpo(T<f>iX€(TTdTrjv fipOToZs 

xfaerXa Mauorcuox dprjvovaiv 7ro8a>i>. 12 1 

""OXoivto vavrai, rrpwra l&apviTai Kvves, 
01 Trjv f}o(x)7Tiv ravpoirdpOevov Koprjv 
Aepvrjs dvrjpeli/javTO, </>opnrjyol Xvkoi, 
ttXoltw iropevaai Krjpa MepL<f>irrj tt popup, 
ex^pas Be irupaov fjpav rj7T€LpoLs BiirXais. 12 
adOis yap vfipw rrjv fSapelav dp7rayrjs 
Kovprjres avrLiroLvov 'ISatot Kairpoi 

0 Lacus Fucinus. 

6 The schol. says " Titon, a river of Italy near the river 
Circaeus, which does not flow into the sea but is swallowed 
up by the earth." 

0 Apollo. d Cumae. 

c Asia, mother of Prometheus by Iapetus (Apollod. i. 8). 
' Europa, mother of the Cretan Sarpedon by Zeus. 

1 Hellespont 

h The Euxine, i.e. Hospitable, previously called Axine, 
i.e. Inhospitable. 
* The river Don. 

1 The idea is that the water of the Don does not 
mingle with the water of the sea. So Arrian, Periplus 
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the Marsionid lake of Phorce a and the Titonian 6 
stream of the cleft that sinks to unseen depths 
beneath the earth, and the hill of Zosterius, 6 where 
is the grim dwelling d of the maiden Sibylla, roofed 
by the cavernous pit that shelters her. 

So many are the woes, hard to bear, which they 
shall suffer who are to lay waste my fatherland. 

For what has the unhappy mother * of Prometheus 
in common with the nurse f of Sarpedon? Whom 
the sea 9 of Helle and the Clashing Rocks and Salmy- 
dessus and the inhospitable h wave, neighbour to the 
Scythians, sunder with strong cliffs and Tanais* 
divides with his streams — Tanais who, undefiled,' 
cleaves the middle of the lake * which is most dear 
to Maeotian men who mourn their chilblained feet. 

My curse, first, upon the Carnite 1 sailor hounds ! 
the merchant wolves who carried off from Lerne 
the ox-eyed girl, the bull-maiden, to bring to the 
lord of Memphis a fatal bride, and raised the beacon 
of hatred for the two continents. For afterwards 
the Curetes, w Idaean boars, seeking to avenge the 

Eux. Pont. 8 says of the Phasis that 4iriir\et t# 0a\d<r<ry t 
o&xl 8t <rv/j.fdypvrai. 

* Lake Maeotis or Sea of Azov. 

? The quarrel between Asia and Europe (Herod, i. Iff.) 
began with the carrying off of Io, daughter of Inachus king 
of Argos (Lerne), by the Phoenicians (Carna or Carnos is the 
port of Arados, Strabo 753). Io was turned into a cow by 
Zeus, hence " bull-maiden. " She became wife of Telegonus, 
king of Egypt (Apollod. ii. 9), who is here "lord of Mem- 

Shis"; or, if Io is here equated with Isis, the lord of 
lemphis will be Osiris. 
m The Cretans (Curetes) carried off Europa, daughter of 
Phoenix, from Phoenicia (Sarapta or Sarepta, town on coast 
of Phoenicia) to become wife of Asterus, king of Crete. The 
"bull-formed vessel" rationalizes the myth that Zeus in 
form of a bull carried Europa to Crete to become his bride. 
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£r)T0th>T€$, a£x/AaAo>Toi> TjfiTrpevarav iropw j 

iv ravpofx6p(f>(x) rpa/LtmSos rvnwyLari 

Xapa7TTiav AiktclXov els dvaKTOpov 130< 

Sd/xapTa KprjTrjs *Aor€pa> arpanqXdrri . 

ovo 01 y a7rrjpK€aorjcrav avr icrwv vera 

XafSovres, dXXa KXwna crvv TevKpcp crrparov 

Kal gvv TiKafiavSpw ApavKico <f>VTO(T7T6pa) 

€IS BefipVKCOV €<JT€lXaV OLKrjTT]pU>V, 1305 
GlALvQoiOl SrjplcrOVTCLS, J)V dlTO GTTOp&S 

ifiovs yevdpx&S e£e<f>v<je AdpSavos, 
yqjxas 'ApurjSav Kprjacrav evyevrj Koprjv. 

Kal oevrepovs eirep^av "ArpaKas Xvkovs 
rayco fiovoKptf7Tioi KXetfsovras vdrcqv, i3ifl 
hpaKovro<j>povpOLS eaK€TTaap,€irqv gkottcus, 
os els Kvrcuav rrjv At,/3vcm,K7jv jjloXwv, 
Kal tov T€Tpd7rvrjv vSpov evvdoas Opovous, 
Kal yvpa ravpwv fSavTaaas Ttvpvnvouyv 
dporpa, Kal XefirjTi hairpevOels Sefias, 13 li 

ovk dafievws e/xapif/ev ippdov ctkvXos, I 
dAA' avTOKXrjTOV dpTrdaas K€pat8a, 
TTjv yvo)TO<f>6vTW Kal T€Kvwv dXdcrropa, 
els rrjv XdXrjOpov KLOoav rjpfJLaTL^aTO, 
</>0oyyfjv e8d>Xa)v XaoviriKwv dno 1320 
fSpoTiqoiav ieiaav, epmaiov SpofJLwv. 

0 The Cretans sent an army to the Troad under Teucer 
and Scamandrus, who received an oracle bidding them i 
settle "wherever the earth-born (yriyeveU) should attack 
them." This happened at Hamaxitos, where the "earth- 
born " proved to be a plague of field-mice which devoured 
the leathern parts of their armour. So they abode there 
(Strabo 604). Arisba, daughter of Teucer, became wife of 
Dardanus, and thus ancestress of Cassandra. 

6 Trojans. c The voyage of the Argonauts. 

d Thessalian, from Atrax in Thessaly Hestiaeotis. 
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rape by their heavy deed of violence, carried off 
captive in a bull-formed vessel the Saraptian heifer 
to the Dictaean palace to be the bride of Asteros, 
the lord of Crete. Nor were they contented when 
they had taken like for like ; but sent with Teucer ° 
and his Draucian father Scamandrus a raping army 
to the dwelling-place of the Bebryces 6 to war with 
mice ; of the seed of those men Dardanus begat 
the authors of my race, when he married the noble 
Cretan maid Arisba. 

And second e they sent the Atracian d wolves to 
steal for their leader of the single sandal e the fleece-' 
that was protected by the watching dragon's ward. 
He came to Libyan Cytaea* and put to sleep with 
simples that four-nostril led snake, and handled the 
curved plough of the fire-breathing bulls,* and had 
his own body cut to pieces in a caldron i and, not 
joyfully, seized the hide of the ram. But the self- 
invited crow * he carried off — her who slew her 
brother * and destroyed her children 1 — and set her 
as ballast in the chattering jay m which uttered a 
mortal voice derived from Chaonian abode and well 
knew how to speed. 

* Jason (Pind. P. iv.). 
' The Golden Fleece. 
9 In Colchis. 

* Pind. P. iv. 224 ff. ; Apoll. Rh. iii. 1284 ff. 

* Medea renewed the youth of Jason by boiling him in a 
magic caldron. 

* Medeia. 

* Apsyrtus. 

1 When Jason married the daughter of Creon, king of 
Corinth, Medea in revenge slew her own children by Jason. 

m The ship Argo, in which, while it was being built, 
Athena inserted a piece of the oak of Dodona (hence 
Chaonian), which gave it the gift of human speech and of 
prophecy. 
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UdXiv 8* 6 irirpas doicipas dveipvaas 
/cat <f>aaydvov £a)crrr}pa /cat ^L(f>os Trarpos, 
6 (brjfiiov irals, TtKvpos <5 Xvypovs rd<f>ovs 
Kp7jfJLva>v €V€p0ev alylXuft pot^ovfievcov 132 
7raAat SoKevei ras* drapxvrovs pi<f>ds, 
oruv Orjpl /3Xd>£as to> (mdaavri Srjias 
Mvcrrrj Tpona&as jxaorov evOrjXov Oeas, 
^a)crTrjpoKX€7TTrjs f veiKOS copevev 8l7tXovv, 
crropvrjv r dfiepcras /cat ®€p,iGKVpas diro 133( 
ttjv To£68ap>vov voa<f>loas 'OpOcoalav. 
'jjs at £vvaip,oi, rrapOevoi N€7ttowl8os, 
Epiv \i7rovaai, Adyfiov, rj8e TrjXafiov, 
/cat X€vp,a ®€pp,a>8ovTOs 'A/cratbV t opos, 
irowds dOeXtcrovs 0* dpirayds St^/Ltcvat, 1335 
V7T€p KeXaivov "larpov rjXacrav TttajOas 
Imrovs, opLOKXyTeipav tetaat fiofjv 
YpaLKolaw dp>vdpLOis T€ rots' 'Epcx^ccoff. 
/cat ndaav 9 Akttjv i^€7r6p0rjGav Soot, 
tovs Moif/oireiovs aWaXcocraaai yvas. 134 

UdiTiros 8e Qprjtcrjs ov/xos alarwaas TrAa/ca 
X<l)pav r 'EopSan/ /cat YaXahpalwv TreSov, 

OpOVS €7T7)^€V dfJL(f>l Ilr]V€LOV TTOTOLS, 

arzppdv TpaxqXio ^evyXav dfufyiOels iTeSais, 

0 Theseus. For the legend see Introduction to Calli- 
machus, HecaJe. 

b Aegeus. < 

0 Poseidon, who was said to be the real father of Theseus 
(Bacchylid. 16). 

d Theseus either threw himself from a cliff in Seyms or 
was pushed over by Lycomedes, king of the island. His 
bones were brought to Athens in 473 b.c. by Cimon (Plut 
Thes. 35-36). 

• Heracles, who was initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries 
before he went to bring Cerberus from Hades. 
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And again he a that took up from the rock his 
father's b shoes and sword-belt and sword, the son 
of Phemius/ on whose sad grave d — whereto he was 
hurled without funeral rites — steep Scyrus long 
keeps watch beneath its hissing precipices — he went 
with the wild beast, the Initiate,* who drew the 
milky breast of the hostile goddess Tropaea/ and 
stole the belt* and roused a double feud, taking 
away the girdle and from Themiscyra carrying off 
the archer Orthosia h ; and her sisters, the maidens 
of Neptunis,* left Eris, Lagmus and Telamus and 
the stream of Thermodon and the hill of Actaeum 
to seek vengeance and relentless rape. Across the 
dark Ister ' they drove their Scythian mares, shouting 
their battle-cry against the Greeks and the descen- 
dants of Erechtheus. And they sacked all Acte * 
with the spear and laid waste with fire the fields 
of Mopsopia.* 

And my ancestor 1 laid waste the plain of Thrace 
and the country of the Eordi and the land of the 
Galadraei, and fixed his bounds beside the waters 
of Peneius, fettering them with a stern yoke laid 
upon their necks, in battle a young warrior, most 

f Hera, who by a trick was induced to give the breast to 
Heracles (Diod. iv. 9, Paus. ix. 25). 
9 Hippolyte's girdle. 

* The Amazon Antiope, here called Orthosia, a cult-title 
of Artemis (Pind. 0. iii. 30). 

* The scholiast says this was a name of Hippolyte. Hol- 
zinger takes it as a cult-name of Artemis from Nepete in 
Etruria. The Amazons, in revenge for the expedition 
against them of Heracles and Theseus, invade Attica. 

* Danube. 

* Attica. 

1 Ilus, great-grandfather of Cassandra, invaded Thrace 
and Macedonia ; cf. Herod, vii. 20 and 75. 
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a\t<fj viavhpos, €K7Tpe7Teararos yivovs. 13^ 
rj 8 avrl tovtcdv rdppoOov ftorjXaTrjv 
TOV i^d7TpVfJLVOV, GT€p<}>OS iyxXawovfievov , 
areiXaaa, Xiarpovs alirvv rjpeuffev ndyov, 
tov rj 7TaAlfi<f>pa)V Topyas iv KXrjpois Oecov 
KaOi€pd)G€L, TT7]ixdru}v apx^jy^rig . 133 

AS01S 8e Kip KOI, TflCoXoV €KA€Aoi7TOT€S 

Klfjuftov T€ Kal xpvaepyd IIa/CTa)Aou Ttord, 

Kal vajxa Xlfxvrjs, evda Tv<f>a>vos hdfiap 

KevOfitovos alvoXeKTpov ivhavei fivftov, 

"AyuXXav Avoovlriv elareKw/xaaav, ^ 135 

SeLvrjv Kvyvarlvoiai tols t d</>* alfiaros 

pl^av yiydvrwv IjiOovwv KeKTrjfievois 

Xoyxqs iv vafilvaiai ixi^avreg 7rdXrjv. 

etXov he UTaav Kal SopiKTqTOV x#oVa 

irdcrav Kareipydcravro ttjv "Ofifipajv neXas 136C 

Kal 2aAm'a>v fieficocrav oxOrjpwv irdyajv. 

AolcrQos 8* iyelpei ypvvos apx<uai> epiv, 
irvp evhov rjhrj to irplv e^dirroyv <f>Xoyt, 
eirel HeXaoyovs eT8e 'PvvSaKov ttotcov 
Kpwacrolcnv oOveiowi fidiff avras ydvos. 1361 
rj 8* avOis olcrrprjaaaa TLficopovfievrj 
rpnrXas rerpairXas avrnlaerai fiXdfias, 
iropOovcra x&pas dvTL7Top0jjLOV rjova. 

° Europe sends Heracles to sack Troy. 

6 Reference to the oxen of Geryon. 1 
c Horn. II. v. 640 ff. (Heracles) 6s irore 5evp' £\0&v tvex 

Xirirtav AaofiAdovTOs | o%s abv vrjval . . . | 'IXlov 4%a\&va%e 

tt6\iv. 

d The skin of the Nemean lion. 
e Hera. 

f Tyrrhenians from Lydia come to Etruria. 

* Echidna. 

* The Pelasgians. 
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eminent of his race. And she a in return for these 
things sent her champion, the driver of the oxen, 0 
him of the six ships, 0 robed in a hide, d and laid in 
ruins with the spade their steep hill ; and him shall 
Gorgas, 6 changing her mind, consecrate in the estate 
of the gods, even she that was the prime mover 
in his woes. 

And in turn the falcons/ set forth from Tmolus 
and Cimpsus and the gold-producing streams of 
Pactolus and the waters of the lake where the 
spouse g of Typhon couches in the hidden recess 
of her dread bed, and rioted into Ausonian Agylla 
and in battles of the spear joined terrible wrestling 
with the Ligurians and them* who drew the root 
of their race from the blood of the Sithonian 1 giants. 
And they took Pisa and subdued all the spear-won 
land that stands near the Umbrians and the high 
cliffs of the Salpians.'" 

And, last, the fire-brand* wakens the ancient 
strife, kindling anew with flame the ancient fire 
that already slept since she* saw the Pelasgians m 
dipping alien pitchers in the bright waters of 
Rhyndacus. 7 * But the other 0 in turn in a frenzy 
of revenge shall repay the injury threefold and four- 
fold, laying waste the shore of the land across 
the sea. 

* Sithonia and Pallene, the middle and southern spurs of 
Chalcidice, are the home of the giants ; cf. 1406 f. 

i Unknown. Some suppose the reference is to the 
Alps. Holzinger takes it as = the SdXues or Salvii in N.W. 
Etruria. 

* Paris. 
1 Asia. 

m Argonauts. 
n River in Mysia. 

0 Europe sends the Greeks against Troy. 
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Hp&TOS fJ>€V rj£€l ZtTjVL TO) &OLTT€polcp 

ofKovvfiog Zeus', os KaraifidTqs p,oXa)v 
aKrj7rrq) nvpoxrei navra hva/xevwv araO/xd. 
avv to Oavovfiai, kov veKpols orpaxfxopLevrj 
rd Xoltt* aKovaa) ravO*, a vvv fieXXoj Opoetv. 

'0 Sevrepos 84, rod Tre<f>acfii4vov KeXcop 
ev diA<f>if}\rjarpois eXXonos puvvSov Slktjv, 
KaTaiOaX<A)CF€i yalav SBvelav, uoXojv 
XpvjvfJLois 'larpov avv TroXvyXoyoxrcp orrparco. 

TpiTOS S', aVdKTOS TOV hpV7]KOTTOV yOVOS, 

ttjv T€vxo7rXdaTiv 7rap0€vov Upayxqaiav 
napaioXl^as ficoXov epmetyvp[L&rr)v 
vaa/xois opeijai to> K€Xpr)pL€V(jp hdvos, 
o<j>paylha heXrw SclktvXcjv i<f>apfjb6<jcu, 
QOeiptov opelav vdaarerai /Lt-ovap^tav, 

TOV 7TpCOT6fJLia0OV K&pa SflCOOGLS CTTpCLTOV, 

otolv Koprj Kacrcopls els eireicnov 
xXevrjv vXaKTrfoaoa KrjKdcrr) ydpiovs 
wpL(f)€La Trpos KrjXcoord Kapfidvcov reXeiv. 



° Agamemnon, in reference to cult of Zeus- Agamemnon 
in Sparta. Lapersios consequently is here transferred from 
the Dioscuri (see 511) to Zeus. The real meaning of this 
word is of course very obscure. 

6 Orestes, son of Agamemnon, occupies Aeolis. 

e Apollo. 

d Reference to popular derivation of A/o\ets from al6\os, 
"varied." 

e Neleus founds Miletus in Ionia. 

* Codrus, the last king of Athens. The Peloponnesians, 
invading Attica, were told by the Delphic oracle that they 
would be successful if they did not kill the Athenian king. 
This becoming known to the Athenians, Codrus disguised 
himself and went out of the city gates to gather firewood. 
Picking a quarrel with two enemy scouts, he slew one and 
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First there shall come a Zeus ° who bears the 
name of Zeus Lapersios ; who shall come with 
swooping thunderbolt to burn all the habitations 
of the foe. With him shall I die, and when I flit 
among the dead I shall hear these further things 
which I am about to utter. 

And, second, 6 the son of him that was slain in 
a net, like a dumb fish, shall lay waste with fire 
the alien land, coming, at the bidding of the oracles 
of the Physician," with a host of many tongues.* 

And third, the son* of the woodcutter king/ 
beguiling the potter maiden 9 of Branchidae to give 
him in his need earth mixed with water, wherewith 
to set on a tablet his finger-seal, shall found the 
mountain monarchy of the Phtheires,* when he has 
destroyed the host of the Carians — the first to fight 
for hire i — what time his wanton daughter * shall 
abuse her nakedness and say in mockery of marriage 
that she will conclude her nuptials in the brothels 
of barbarians.* 

was himself slain by the other, thus saving his country. 
Lycurgus, Contra Leocrat. 84 ff. 

9 Neleus was told by an oracle to found his city where he 
should first receive " earth and water. " At Branchidae near 
Miletus he asked a potter maid for some clay (the so-called 
terra siqillata or 777 Arjfivla) for a seal. She gave him the 
moist day, thus giving him " earth and water.' 

* QdetpQv 6pos (Homer, II. ii. 868), near Miletus. 

* Cf Archiloch. fr. 30 (Hiller) Kal frij 'irlicovpos <&<rre Kap 
K€K\^<rofjLai. 

* Neleus received at Delphi an oracle which bade him 
" go to the golden men " (i.e. the Carians, cf. II. ii. 872) and 
that " his daughter would show him."- Returning to Athens 
i}K0V<rc ttjs Ovyarpbs yvfivrjs TvicTofor)* rb iwelaiov Kal Xeyoforjs' 
Alfro <r€v fid\a & ddkepbv tt6<tiv ij is 'Adfyas if is MI\t]tov' 
Kard^o) Tr^fiara Kap<rl. Cf. E.M. s.v. daeXyalveiv. 

* Carians. 
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01 8* afi reraprok rijs AvfjLavT€iov anopas, 
AaKfjL(x)vu)l re kcu KvTLvaioL KdSpot, 
ot Qiypov olK'qaovai Hdrviov t opos, 139G* 
koX ^pGovr\(JOV rod irdXai Xi]KT7]pLav 
Bed Kvptrq. trdprnav iarvyqfJLevov, 
rrjs TTOvropxipfyov jSaaaapa? Xapmovp&os 
TO/crjos, rjr' aX<f>aiai Tats* kclO* y^iipav 
{iov7T€Lvav dXOaiv€aK€U aK/zaiav trarpos, 1395 
SOveXa yaTOfiovvTOS KWu>vos Trrepd. 

'0 $>pv£ 8*, dSeXfov af/za TificopovfJievos, 
irdXiv tlOtjvov dvriirop&qcrei x#di>a 
rov veKpordyov, ras dOomevrovs St/cas 1 

ifiOvTOlai pT]Tp€VOVTOS d(JT€py€L TpOTTip. 1400 

os 8y\ ttot dtuf>d>&ovTOS i£ aKpcov Xoftiov 

<f>04paas KvfeXXa /caAAwct irapOirLhas, 

Sam-CLLS TLTvaK(x)v aip,OTT(x}Taimv <f>6f$ov. 

rw ndaa OXeypds a fa hovXoyBrjaerai i 

QpajApovaia T€ Seipds rj r eiraKTios 1405 

GTopOvyi; Tlro)vos a? re JiiiOovcov irXdices 

HaXXrjVLa r apovpa, ttjv 6 fiovKepojs 

Bpvxcov Xiiralvei, yrjyevcov V7rrjp€T7js. 

TloXXcov 8* ivaXXad; 7r^/Ltara>v dndp^rai 
KavSalos y Mdficpros, fj ri XP^I tcaXelv 1410 
rov alfjio<f>vpTOi9 icrTLa>fjL€vov /xa^at?; 

° Lycophron now passes to Dorian settlements in Asia, . 
founded by Dorians from N. Greece. a 

b Dymas, Pamphylus, and Hyllus were the eponyms of " 
tlie three Dorian tribes — Dymanes, Pamphyli, and Hylleis. 

* Codrus (cf. 1378 n.) here merely = " ancient." 

* In N.W. Thessaly. " • In Doris. 

' Unknown places in Caria. 9 The Cnidian Chersonese. 

* Erysichthon, see Callim. H. vi. ; Ovid, 3f. viii. 738 n. 

* Demeter. 

' Mestra, daughter of Erysichthon, got from Poseidon the I 
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And then, again, the fourth, 0 of the seed of 
Dymas, b the Codrus-ancients c of Lacmon d and 
Cytina* — who shall dwell in Thigros^ and the hill 
of Satnion * and the extremity of the peninsula 0 of 
him h who of old was utterly hated by the goddess 
Cyrita < : the father of the crafty vixen ' who by 
daily traffic assuaged the raging hunger of her 
sire — even Aethon,* plougher of alien shires. 

And the Phrygian,* avenging the blood of his 
brothers,"* will sack again the land n that nursed the 
ruler 0 of the dead, who in loveless wise pronounces 
relentless judgement on the departed. He? shall spoil 
the ears of the ass, lobes and all, and deck his 
temples, fashioning a terror for the ravenous blood- 
suckers.* By him all the land of Phlegra shall be en- 
slaved and the ridge of Thrambus and spur of Titon 
by the sea and the plains of the Sithonians and 
the fields of Pallene, which the ox-horned Brychon/ 
who served the giants, fattens with his waters. 

And many woes, on this side and that alternately, 
shall be taken as an offering by Candaeus* or 
Mamertus * — or what name should be given to him 
who banquets in gory battles ? 

gift of assuming whatever form she pleased. When her 
father, in order to get the means of satisfying his hunger, 
sold her in one form, she returned in another to be sold 
again (Ovid, M. I.e.). * = Erysichthon. 

1 Midas who, according to Lycophron, invades Thrace 
and Macedonia. 

m Trojans. n Europa. 0 Minos. 

p Midas, in a musical contest between Pan and Apollo, 
gave unasked his verdict against Apollo, who, in revenge, 
gave him the ears of an ass, to hide which Midas invented 
the tiara (Ovid, M. xi. 180 f. ** Ille quidem celat turpique 
onerata pudore Tempora purpureis tentat velare tiaris ). 

9 i.e. flies. r Kiver in Pallene (Hesych.). * Ares. 
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Ot ufr to****/ \ J ^M 0 ^ ™«™> 
* dyr l rrdvrcjv Uepaecos eva cnropas 
rreXei ylyavra, rw OdXaaaa fiev fSarr} 
irety i ror ' ^ aT0LL y Yl ^ vavaOAtoO-qcreTCU 
prjacrovrt, 7TT)8oTs x*P aov - °* 1 Aafolas 
oXkoi Mafiepaas, fjOaXcoixdvoi <f>Xoyl 
avv KaXlvoicn reix^cov 7rpojSA^/Ltacrt, 
rov xP r l (T t Ji0 ^ (T X 7 1 v airidcrovTai fiXdfirjs, 
iftaiwvQa Qeoirltfivra II Xovrcovos Xdrptv. 
crrparo) 8* dfXLKTip 7racra fiev fSpcoO-qaeTCu, 

(ftXoiCOTW €KhvVOVOa StVAa/Ca OK€TT7]V, 

Kap7roTp6<l>o$ Spvs dypids r SpeiOaXrjs. 
dims 8' dvavpcov vadfios avavOrjaerai, 
XavSov KeXcuvrjv hlxjsav alovtofievtov. 

KV(f>eXXa 8' IcOV T7}X60€V pOl£,OVfl€V<A)V 

VTrkp /capa arijaovaL, Kx/z/xcpoY 0* 0770*9, 
a Kid KaXvifjei irippav, d/x/?Awa>i> aeXas. 
AoKpov 8* 077*0 7a iravpov dvOiqaas poSov, 
/cat irdvra <f>Xe£as, coare KayKavov ordyyv^ 
avOis 7raAt/x7rAa>TOto yevarercu <f>vyfjs, 
p,6(JOVva <f>r)yoT€VKTOV, d)S XvKoxfsiav 
Koprj KV€<f>aLav, &yx i TrcLfA^aXtoficvos , 
XaA/c^Aara) kvwSovtl SeLfiarovixevrj . 

IIoAAch 8* dy coves Kal <f)6voi jLtcrat^/xtot 
Xvaovcriv dvSpcov of fiev iv yala 1 7T(iXas 
heivalcnv dpxcus dfufriSrjpicDfievcov, 

of 8' €V fJL€TCL<l>p€VOlCn fSoVOTpofolS 

€cos dv atOcov evvdcrrj fiapvv kXovov, 
dir* Alolkov T€ kwito AapSdvov yeytos 

1 One expects " on the sea," but no satisfactory emenda- 
tion has been proposed. 

0 Asia. 6 Xerxes. 
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Yet the mother" of Epimetheus shall not yield, 
but in return for all shall send a single giant 6 of 
the seed of Perseus, who shall walk over the sea 
on foot and sail over the earth/ smiting the dry 
land with the oar. And the shrines of Laphria 
Mamerse d shall be consumed with fire together with 
their defence of wooden walls/ and shall blame for 
their hurt the prater of oracles, the false prophesying 
lackey / of Pluto. By his unapproachable host every 
fruit-bearing oak and wild tree flourishing on the 
mountain shall be devoured, stripping off its double 
covering of bark/ and every flowing torrent shall 
be dried up,* as they slake with open mouth their 
black thirst. And they shall raise overhead clouds of 
arrows hurtling from afar, whose shadow shall obscure 
the sun, like a Cimmerian darkness * dimming the sun. 
And blooming for a brief space, as a Locrian rose/ and 
burning all things like withered ear of corn, he shall 
in his turn taste of homeward flight, glancing fearfully 
towards the oaken bulwark hard at hand, even as a 
girl in the dusky twilight frightened by a brazen sword. 

And many contests and slaughters in between 
shall solve the struggles of men, contending for 
dread empire, now on land, now on the plough- 
turned backs of earth, until a tawny lion * — sprung 
from Aeacus and from Dardanus, Thesprotian at 

e Reference to the bridging of the Hellespont and the 
canal through Athos. 

d Athena on the acropolis at Athens. • Herod, viii. 51. 

' Apollo is here the servant of Pluto because his oracle 
causes death to the defenders of the Acropolis. 

e Herod, viii. 115. * Herod, vii. 21. * Od. xi. 14-19. 

* Pollux v. 102 l>68ov traptLah <f>VTetiei, avOcopbv dvOovtf koX 
darrov dwavBovv Kark rb AoKpbv. It is the type of that which 
is fleeting. 

* For this passage see Introduction, pp. 483 f. 
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Qeairpcoros au<f>co koli XaAaoTpaios" Xecov, 

7rp7]vr\ 0* ofialucov irdvTa KV7T<l)<JaS 8d/xov 

avayKaori 7rrrj^avras 'Apyeicov irpo/jLovs 

orjvcu TaXdhpas rov crraTrjXdrrjv Xvkov 

kcu OKTynrp 6pe£cu rrjs irdXai fiovapxlas. 14 

co 8rj p,eO* €ktt]v yewav avOalficov e/xos 

ets Tis 7TaXaicTTris , arvfifSaXcbv dXKTjv Sopos 

TTovroy re teal yrjs Kels hiaXXayds jjloXcov, 

TrpeafiicTTOs ev <j>iXoioLV vfivrjOijaeTaL, 

okvXcdv dirapxds rds hopiKT^rovs Xaficbv. 14 

111 fJLOLKpa tX^/jlcov els dvrjKoovs irerpas, 
els Kvpia KCO<f>6v, els vdiras SacTTrX^riSas 
j3au£a>, Kevov tf/dXXovcra fidaraKos Kporov; 
ttUjtw yap r^xcov Aeiftievs ivoofaae , 
iftevSriyopois ^tfficucnv eyxplaas em), 14 
kcu Oeacfrdrcov npofMavriv diftevhrj <f>poviv y 
XeKrpcov orepTjOels cZv c/caA^atvcv tvx^Zv. 
Orjcrei 8* dXrjOrj. avv KaKcp 8e ns fiaOcbv, 
or ovSev carat fJ>rjx os <*><f>eXelv Trdrpav, 
rrjv <f>oi,fi6Xy)7TTOV alveaei \eXih6va. 14 

Tocrcr 9 riyopeve, kcu iroXiacwTOs ttoctIv 
epcuvev eipKrrjs evros. ev oe Kapoia 
Heiprjvos eareva^e XoIqBlov ueXos, 
KXdpov MipLaXXcbv, fj MeXayKpalpas Koms 
Nrjcrovs dvyarpos, r} n <t>LKiov rej>as, 141 
eXiKTCi KcoriXXovaa hva<f>pdarcos em), 
eyco he Xo£ov f)X0ov dyyeXXcov, ava£, 



° Apollo, who gave to Cassandra the gift of prophecy, 
but so that no one believed her prophecies. 
» Aesch. Ag. 1208 f. 

c Cassandra. The swallow is the type of unintelligible ' 
speech (Aesch. Ag. 1050, Aristoph. Ran. 93). 
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once and Chalastraean — shall lull to rest the 
grievous tumult, and, overturning on its face all 
the house of his kindred, shall compel the chiefs 
of the Argives to cower and fawn upon the wolf- 
leader of Galadra, and to hand over the sceptre 
of the ancient monarchy. With him, after six 
generations, my kinsman, an unique wrestler, shall 
join battle by sea and land and come to terms, and 
shall be celebrated among his friends as most 
excellent, when he has received the first fruits of 
the spear-won spoils. 

Why, unhappy, do I call to the unheeding rocks, 
to the deaf wave, and to the awful glades, twanging 
the idle noise of my lips ? For Lepsieus a has taken 
credit from me, daubing with rumour of falsity my 
words and the true prophetic wisdom of my oracles, 
for that he was robbed of the bridal which he 
sought to win. 6 Yet will he make my oracles true. 
And in sorrow shall many a one know it, when there 
is no means any more to help my fatherland and 
shall praise the frenzied swallow. 6 

So d much she spake, and then sped back and 
went within her prison. But in her heart she 
wailed her latest Siren song — like some Mimallon 
of Claros* or babbler of Melancraera/ Neso's 
daughter, or Phician monster/ mouthing darkly 
her perplexed words. And I came, O King, to 
d Here begins the Epilogue, spoken by the slave who 
watched Cassandra. 

• MifiaWibv is properly a Bacchant ; here " Mimallon of 
Claros " (famous for cult of Apollo) means merely frenzied 
prophetess; cf. Eustath., Dion.-«Per. 445 koL wapb ry Avk6- 
<f>popi if KaaadrSpa KXdpov MifiaXuy Xtyerai, rovriari (3&KXV koI 
fxdvris KXap/a. 

* Sibyl (of Cumae), daughter of Dardanus and Neso. 
t Sphinx ; cf. dXo^y, Hes. Th. 326. 
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aol rovSe fMvOov irapOevov <f>oi^aarpias, 

€7T€t [A* €Ta£(LS (frvXdKCL XdlVOV <TT€yrjS 

Kal iravra (f>pd^€iv KavamepLrnat^iv Xoyov 
irrjTVfjLcos difroppov <&rpwas Tpo\w. 
Satfxcov Se (fyqfias els to Xcoov eKSpafieuv 
T€V^€i€V, oairep acov npoK'qSeTaL Bpovtov, 
o<i>t,u>v TraXaiav Be/?/>i;/ca>v TrayKXrjplav. 
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announce to thee this the crooked speech of the 
maiden prophetess, since thou didst appoint me to 
be the warder of her stony dwelling and didst charge 
me to come as a messenger to report all to thee and 
truly recount her words. But may God turn her 
prophecies to fairer issue — even he that cares for 
thy throne, preserving the ancient inheritance of 
the Bebryces. a 

B Trojans. 
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A. =Aratns, Phaenomena. 
Ait. =Aitia of Callimachus. 
Ber. = Coma Berenices. 

C. = Callimachus, Hymns. 

E. = Callimachus, Epigrams. 

F. = Fragmenta Callimachi incertae sedis. 
H. = Recede of Callimachus*. 

1.= Iambi of Callimachus. 
L. = Lycophron, Alexandra, 



Abae, L. 1074 

Abantes, C. iv. 288 

Abantias = Euboea, C. iv. 20 

Acacesius, Hermes, C. iii. 143 

Acamas, L. 494 flf., L. 501 ff. 

Acanthus, E. xi. 1 

Aceson, E. Iv. 2 

Acestoridae, C. v. 84 

Achaean, A. 37, C. iii. 281, iv. 100, 

v. 13, L. 989 
Acheloiis, L. 671, 712, C. vi. 13, 

E. xxxi. 1. 8 
Acheron, L. 90, 411 
Acherusian Lake, in Campania, 

L. 695 

Achilles, L. 175, C. ii. 20 
Acontiadae, Ait. iii. 1. 52 
Acontius, Ait. iii. 1. 26, etc. 
Acrisius, E. xi. 8 

Actaeon, Hill of, i.e. Mt. Athos, L. 
1334 

Actaeon, C. v. 109 
Acte, i.e. Attica, L. Ill, 504, 1389 
Actorion, s. of Polyxo, C. vi. 79 
Admetus, C. ii. 49 
Adrasteia, C. i. 47 
Aea, the land of Aeetes, i.e. Colchis, 
L. 1024 

Aeacus, gf. of Achilles, L. 860 

Aeetes, £. 1023 ff. 

Aegaeon= Poseidon, L. 185, F. 103 



Aegean Sea,. C. iv. 817, L. 402, F. 11 

Aegeste, t. in Sicily, L. 964 ff. 

Aegestes, L. 961 ff. 

Aegeus, L. 494, 1822 

Aegialeia, L. 612 ff. 

Aegialus, C. iv. 73 

Aegilon, isle between Cythera and 

Crete, L. 108 
Aegina (Oenone), L. 175, E. xx. 3 
Aegletes, F. 9 

Aegoceros, Capricorn, A 284, 286, 
292, 316, 386, 501, 538, 547, 684, 
689,702 

Aegoneia, t. in Malis, L. 903 

Aegyptus (Egypt), C. iii. 17l 

Aegys, town in Laconia, L. 850 

Aeneas, L. 1234 ff. 

Aenus, t. in Thrace, E. Ixii. l 

Aeolian (1) Smyrna in Aeolis, E. 
vi. 12; (2) Canace, daughter of 
Aeolus, C. vi. 99 ; cf. F. 59 

Aesacus, L. 86, 224 ff. 

Aesarus, t. in Italy near Croton, 
L. 911 

Aeschra, E. Ii. 1 

Aeschylus, E. lviii. 2 

Aethalia, now Elba, L. 50, 871 ff. 

Aethices, a tribe of Epirus, L. 802 

Aethiopian, C. iv. 208 

Aethiops, Zeus, L. 587 

Aethon(l)=Erysichthon, L. 1396, 
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C. vi. 67; (2)= Odysseus (who in 
Horn. Od. xix. 183 says falsely, 
eiioi 8' ovona kKvtov Al9<av), L. 432 

Aethra, L. 501 ff. 

Aethyia= Athena, L. 359 

Aetna, C. iii. 50, iv. 141 

Aetolians, L. 623, 671, 1000, 1056 

Aetus, Aquila, The Eagle, N. con- 
stellation, A. 315 (derived from 
ar^ii, to blow), 522, 591, 691 

Agamemnon, C. iii. 263, 288, L. 
209, 1099 ff., 1116 ff., 1371 ff.J 
worshipped as Zeus at Sparta, 
L. 335, 1124, 1370 

Agapenor, L. 479 ff. 

Agesilas, by-name of Hades, C. v. 
130 (Athen. 99 B kol Ai<rxv*os toi> 
'AiBrfv 'Ayij<rtXaov (elire)) 

Agoranax, Rhodian dramatist, E. 1. 1 

Agrisca=Athona as goddess of 
agriculture, L. 1152 

Agylla= Caere, t. in Etruria, L. 
1241, 1355 

Aias (1) s. of Telamon, half-brother 
of Teucer, L. 452 ff. ; derivation 
of Aias from aUrfc eagle, L. 461 ; 
(2) s. of Oileus (Ileus) Locrian, 
L. 357, 1150; (3)=Aous, r. in 
Epirus, L. 1020 

Aix, The Goat, Oapella, a Aurigae, 
A. 157, 163, 164, 679, 718. See 
also Heniochus 

Alae(Halae), Araphenides, C. iii. 173 

Alaenus.h.b. of Diomedes, L. 619 ff. 

Alaeus= Apollo, L. 920 

Alalcomenae, L. 786 

Alentia= Aphrodite, L. 868 

Ales, r. near Colophon, L. 425 

Aletiadai= Corinthians, F. i. 

Alexandra = Cassandra, L. 30 

Alcides= Heracles, C. iii. 145 

Alcmene, L. 33, 935 

Almopia, t. in Macedonia, L. 1238 

Aloetfs= Athena, L. 936 

Althaenus, r. in Calabria, L. 1053 

Amaltheia, C. i. 49 ; v. Aix 

Amantia, L. 1043 

Amazons, L. 1332 ff., C. iii. 237 

Amnisus, C. iii. 15, 162 

Amoebeus= Poseidon, L. 617 

Ampheira= Athena, L. 1163 

Amphibaeus= Poseidon, L. 749 

Amphilochus, L. 439 ff. 

Amphipolis, E. xxvi. 1 
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Amphissa, t. in Locris, L. 1074 
Amphitryon, L. 935 
Amphrysus, L. 900, C. ii. 48 
Arayclae, Ait. iii. 1. 24 ; Amyclaean 
tomb = tomb of Aphareus, Lu 559 
Amymone, C. v. 48 
Amyntor, L. 421 ff. 
Anaphe, F. 9 

Anaurus, (1) r. in Thessaly, C. iv. 
103 ; (2) r. in Arcadia, C. iii. 101 

Anchises, L. 965, 1265 

Andromeda, d . of Cepheus, L. 836 ff . ; 
as N. constellation, A. 189, 230, 
234, 246, 354, 484, 629, 647, 705 

Anemoreia, t. in Phocis (Horn. II. 

ii. 521), L. 1073 

Angaesi, tribe in Daunia, L. 1058 
Anius, L. 570 ff. 

Ancaeus, (1) Arcadian, f. of Aga- 
penor, killed by boar in the 
Calydonian hunt, L. 486-90; (2) 
s. of Zeus (or Poseidon) and Asty- 
paleia, king of Samos, C. iv. 50. 
Cf. L. 488 ff. 

Antenor, Trojan, h. of Theano, 
sister of Heeabe ; host of Odysseus 
and Menelaus when they came to 
Troy to ask the restoration of 
Helen before the War (Horn. II. 

iii. 205), and subsequently he 
urged the surrender of Helen 
(Horn. II. vii. 347 ff.). His 
friendly attitude to the Greeks 
(" Troianae suasorem Antenora 
pacis," Ovid, F. iv. 75) led later 
to charges of treachery ; opens 
door of wooden horse and lights 
the way for the Greeks, L. 840 ff. 

Anthedon, town in Boeotia (II. ii. 

508), L. 754 
Antheus, L. 134. 

Anticleia, m. of Odysseus by 
Sisyphus, L. 344; companion of 
Artemis, C. iii. 211. 

Anubis, F. 152 

Aonia, i.e. Boeotia, C. iv. 75; 

Aonians= Boeotians, L. 1209 
Aornos Limne=Lacus Avernus in 

Campania, L. 704 ff. 
Aoiis, Auas, Aias, r. in Epirus, 

rising in Mt. Lacmon, L. 1020 
Apellis, E. lvi. 3 

Aphareus, s. of Perieres, f. of Idas 
and Lynceus. (Pind. N. x. 65, 
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*A6api?Ti'&u) ; grave at Amyclae, 

L. 559 

Aphrodite, ra. of Eryx, L. 867, 958, 

of Aeneas, L. 1234, E. xxxix. 1 
Apidanian8, Arcadians, C. i. 14 
Apollo, passim, 

Apsynthians,Thracian tribe, L. 418 

Apsyrtus, s. of Aeetes, nephew of 
Glaucus and Cassiphone, L. 811, 
killed by his sister Medeia, L. 1318 

Araethus, F. 60 

Araphenides. See Alae 

Aratthus, r. of Anibracia, L. 409 

Aral us, E. xxix. 4 

Archilochus, F. 75 

ArchinuH (1) Cretan, E. xxxvi. 2; 
(2) E. xliii. 1 

Are ion, I. 11 

Arenta= Aphrodite, L. 832 

Ares, C. i. 77, iv. 58, 64, 133, 173, 

277, L. 249, 518; cf. Candaeus, 

Candaon, Mamertus 
Arges, one of the Cyclopes, C. iii. 68. 
Argo, ship of the Argonauts ; as 

8. constellation, A. 342, 34S, 504, 

604, 610, 686 
Argos, C. iv. 73, v. 45, 54, 13S, 140, 

L. 151, 614, 1293, Ait. i. 2, F. 6 
Argyrinni, tribe in Epirus, L. 1017 
Argyrippa, t. in Daunia founded 

by Diomedes, L. 592 
Ariadne, A. 72 
Aries, dee Ram 
Arimaspi, C. iv. 291 
Arimnias, E. xv. 1 
Arisba, d. of Teucer, w. of Dar- 

danus, L. 1308 
Aristaeus (1) s. of Apollo and 

Cyrene, f. of Actaeon by Autonoe 

d. of Cadmus, C. v. 108; Zeus 

Aristaeus, Ait. iii. 1. 34; (2) 

Cretan, E. xiii. 2 
Aristoteles = Battus, founder of 

Cyrene, C. ii. 76 
Arcadia, birth-place of Zeus, C. i. 7, 

home of Pan, C. iii. 88, C. i. 20, 

iii. 220, iv. 70, F. 32 
Arcadians, acorn-eating ; sons of the 

oak, their ancestor Areas having 

espoused a Dryad Chrysopeleia ; 

at Troy under Agapenor, L. 479 ff. 
Arcasides, i.e. descendant of 

Areas, i.e. Iasius, g.g.g.s. of 

Areas, C. iii. 88 



Arcti, the Greater (Helice) and 
Lesser (Cynosura) Bears; Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor, also 
called the 'Arafat, Wains, A. 27 ; 
Helice (Callisto) and Cynosura 
were daughters of Lycaon, King 
of Arcadia, C. i. 41, who were 
turned into bears and suckled 
the infant Zeus in Crete, and, as 
a reward, were set among the 
stars, A. 30 ff. The Greeks steer 
by Helice, the Phoenicians by 
Cynosura, A. 37 ff. (c/. Callira. I. 
1. 120, and Straboi. 3), A. 48, 51, 
93, 140, 182, 227, 652, 723 

Arctophylax= Botftes, N. constella- 
tion, A. 92, 579, 721 

Arcturus, the brightest star of 
Arctophylax, A. 95, 405, 407, 
609, 745 

Arne, t. in Boeotia (Horn. JZ.iii. 
507), h. 644 

Arneiu8, Arneid, Ait. i. 2. 1-2 

Arsinoe, d. of Ptolemy I. (Soter) 
and Berenice, wife of her brother 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, wor- 
shipped after her death as 
Aphrodite Zephyritis (from the 
promontory Zephyrium near 
Alexandria : to Ze<£vpioi>, a«pa 
voter kov e\ov<ra 'Apaivorjs 'A^po- 
Strw, Strabo xvii. 800, Athen. 
vii. 318), E. vi. 1. 8, F. 55 

Artemis, A. 637, 644, C. i. 78, ii. 
60, iii. passim, iv. 229, v. 110, 
E. xxxv. 1, lxiii. 2, Ait. iii. 1. 22 

Asbysta«, a people in Cyrenaica 
(Herod, iv. 170 ff.), L. 893-906; 
hence Asbystian land = Cyrenaica, 
C. ii. 75; stream of Asbystes = 
Nile, L. 848, Ait. i. 5 

Asclepius, s. of Apollo and Coronis, 
f. of Podaleirius and Machaon, 
h. 1048-1054, E. Iv. 1 

A8opus, r. in Boeotia, f. of Aegina, 
Thebe, etc., C. iv. 78 

Assyrian river, The, i.e. the 
Euphrates (c/. O.T. Deuteron. i. 
7), C. ii. 108 

Astacus, son of, a Cretan, E. xxiv. 
(ter) 

Asteria, sister of Leto, to avoid 
Zeus turned into a quail (oprvf) 
and was then turned into a stone 
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by Zeus, L. 401, and thus became 
the island of Delos (formerly 
Ortygia, Asteria), C. iv. 87, 40, 
197, 224, 225, 244, 300, 316 

Asterus (Asterins), King of Crete, 
to whom Europa is given as 
bride, L. 1301 

Astraeus, f. of Dice or Justice, A. 98. 

Atalanta, d. of Iasius (Iasion), w. 
of Melanion, C. iii. 215 

Atarneus, t. in Mysia opposite 
Lesbos, B. i. 1 

Ate Hill or Hill of Doom, L. 29 

Athamas, s. of Aeolus, f, of Phrixus 
and Helle ; after Helle is named 
the Hellespont, L. 1285, Ait. 
ii.5 

Athena (Athenaea), C. v. 35, 51, 79, 

vi. 75, A. 529, Ait. i. 8 
Athos, mt. in Chalcidice. L. 1334 ; 

canal dug through it by Xerxes 

(Herod, vii. 22 ff.), L. 1415 
Atintanes, tribe on the Aoiis in 

Epirus (Strabo vii. 326), L. 1044 
Atlas, f. of Electra, L. 72, and 

Calypso, L. 744, g.f. of Dardanus, 

L. 72, g.g.f. of Prylis, L. 221 
Atrax, t. in Thessaly (Strabo ix. 

438, etc.), L. 1309, F. 135 
Attica (Acte), L. Ill, 504, 1339; 

(Mopsopia), L. 1340 
Auge, d. of Aleus and Neaera, to 

whom Mt. Parthenium in Arcadia 

was sacred, C. iv. 70 
Aulis, in Boeotia on the Euripus, 

where the Greek fleet assembled 

on the way to Troy, and where 

Iphigeneia was sacrificed; tf. 

L. 202 ff., 195 ff. 
Auriga. See Heniochus 
Ausigda, t. in Cyrenaica, L. 885 
Ausonian= Italian, L. 44, 593, 615, 

702, 922, 1047, 1355 
Autonoe, d. of Cadmus, m. of 

Actaeon, C. v. 107 
Avernus. See Aornos 
Axeinos Pontns, i.e. the Euxine or 

Black Sea, L. 1286 
Azania,districtinN.-W. Arcadia and 

so Arcadia generally, C. iii. 235 
Azilis (Aziris), in Libya, where 

the Greeks from Thera settled 

before founding Cyrene (Herod. 

iv. 157), C. ii. 89 
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Bacchus, E. ix. 2 
Baius, L. 694 

Balearides. See Gymnesiae 

Baailo, E. xxii. 2 

Bathycles, I. 1. 103 

Battiadae = Cy renaean s, C. ii. 96 

Battus, s. of Polymnestus of Therm, 

founder of Cyrene, C. ii. 65 
Bears, The. See Arcti 
Bebryces, mythical people of 

Bithynia, then = Trojans, L. 516, 

1805, 1474 
Bephyrus, r. in Macedonia, L. 274 
Berecynthian = Phrygian, C. iii. 246 
Berenice, d. of Lagos, w. of Ptolemy 

I., m. of Arsinoe, deified after 

her death, E. Iii. 8 ; Ber. 1, 5 
Bia= Athena, L. 520 
Bisaltii, Thracian tribe, L. 417 
Bistones, Thracian tribe, L. 418 
Blame. See Momos 
Boagi das = Heracles, L. 652 
Boagrios, r. near Thronion in 

Locris, L. 1146 
Boarmia = Athena, L. 520 
Bocarus, r. in Salamis, L. 451 
BoCdromios= Apollo, C. ii. 69 
Bom byleia=> Athena, L. 786 
Bootes = Arctophylax, A. 92, 96, 

136, 581, 608 ? 
Boreas, North wind, A. 25 and 

pasrim, C. iii. 114, iv. 26, 65, 281, 

298, L. 898; cave of Boreas in 

Thrace, C. iv. 65 
Boreigonoi, "a tribe in Italy" 

(schol.), as if Northmen, possibly 

with reference to Aborigines, 

L. 1253 
Brennus, F. 126 
Briares (Briareos), C. iv. 143 
Brilesos, F. 50 
Brimo= Hecate, L. 1176 
Bringer of Light, or Torch-bearer, 

epithet of Artemis, C. iii. 11 and 

204 

Britomartis, nymph of Gortyn in 
Crete, d. of Zeus and Carme, 
beloved by Artemis, C. iii. 190, 
also called by the Cretans 
Dictynna, C. iii. 198, who also 
called Artemis herself by the 
same names, C. iii. 205 

Brontes, one of the Cyclopes, C. 
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Brychon, r. in Pallene, L. 1407 f. 
Budeia= Athene, L. 359 
Bulaius=Zeus, L. 485 
Bapalus, I. 1. 95 

Bura, in Achaea, G. iv. 102, L. 566 
ff. 

By blue, t. in Phoenicia, cult of 
Adonis there, visited by Menelaus, 
L. 828 ff. 

Byne=Leucothea, L. 107, 757 

Cabeiri, B. xli. 1 
Cadmilus = Hermes, L. 162 
Cadmns, (1) = Cadmilus = Hermes, 
L. 219 ; (2) s. of Agenor and 
founder of Thebes, 0. v. 107, 
125 

Caeratus, r. near Cnossus in Crete, 

C. iv. 44 
Calauroia, F. 74 
Calchas, L. 203, 426, 980, 1047 
Callichorus, C. vi. 15 
Callignotus, E. xxvii. 1 
Callimachus, E. xxiii. 1 
Calliste, F. 8 
Callistion, E. lvi. 1 
Calydnae, L. 25, 347 
Calydnus, L. 1209 
Calydonian boar, C. iii. 218; cf. 

L". 486 ff., F. 78 
Calypso, L. 744 ff., F. 157 
Canace, C. vi. 100 
Canastra, S. point of Pallene, L. 
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Candaeus = Ares, L. 1410 
Candaon=Ares, L. 938, also L. 328 

(here = Hephaestus ?) 
Canopus (Canobus), t. at mouth 

of Nile; the God of Canopus = 

Serapis, E. lvi. 1 
Capaneus, L. 438 ff. 
Carians, AU. iii. 1. 62, L. 1384 
Carcinus, Cancer, The Crab, the 

4th zodiacal constellation, A. 

147, 446, 491, 495, 500, 539, 545, 

569, 898, 996 
Carna, t. in Arabia, L. 1291 
Carneius, by-name of Apollo in 

Sparta and elsewhere, C. ii. 71, 

72, 80, 87 
Carnion, C. i. 24 
Carpathus, L. 924 
Carthaea, AU. iii. 1. 71 
Caryae, Ait. iii. 1. 59 



Cassandra (Alexandra), L. 80 

Cassiepeia, wife of Cepheus and m. 
of Andromeda ; as N. constella- 
tion, A. 189, 654 

Cassiphone, L. 809 ff. 

Castanaea, L. 907 

Castnia= Aphrodite, L. 403, 1234 

Castor, C. v. 30 

Caucones, people in 8.W. Pelopon- 
nesus, C. i. 89 
Caulonia, L. 995 ff. 
Caystrus. r. in Lydia, C. iii. 257 
Cebren, f. of Oenone, L. 59 
Cecropia= Athens, C. iii. 227; sons 
of Cecrops = Athenians, C. iv. 
315 

Celadon, r. in Arcadia, C. iii. 107 

Celaenae, Ait. iii. 1. 48 

Celaeno, a Pleiad, A. 262 

Celtic war. C. iv. 173 

Centaur, (1) son of Ixion and 
Nephele and ancestor of the 
Centaurs, half- horse, half- man 
(Pind. P. ii. 85 ff.); including 
Cheiron, C. 27, and even, L. 1203, 
Cronus, the father of Cheiron by 
Philyra. The Centaurs were 
represented as wine - bibbers ; 
hence the reference in E. lxii. 3 ; 
cf. L. 670; (2) 8. constellation, 
A. 431, 436, 447, 505, 626, 661, 
695, 700 

Ceos, Ait. iii. 1. 32 

Cephalus, C. iii. 209 

Cepheus, (1) King of Aethiopia, f 
of Andromeda, L. 834; as N. 
constellation, A. 179, 188, 280, 
310, 631, 633, 649, 675 ; (2) leader 
of the Achaeans from Troy to 
Cyprus, L. 586 ff. ; cf. L. 447 ff. 
Ceramyntes= Heracles, L. 663 
Cerastia, old name of Cyprus, L 
447 

Ceraunia, hill in Epeirus, L. 1017 
Cercaphus, L. 424 
Cerchnis=Cenchreae, C. iv. 271 
Cercyra, C. iv. 156 ; it is the Harpe 

of L. 762 ; island of the Phaea- 

cians, L. 632 
Cerdous= Apollo, L. 208 
Cerdylas=Zeus, L. 1092 
Cerne, L. 18 

Cerneatis Island, L. 1084, uncertain ; 
tt\v Ktpvrfv vq<rov Ktpvtanv tine 
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irapaywyvs schol. ; possibly Cor- 
sica (Cyrnos) or Sardinia 
Ceryneian Hill, in Achaia, C. iii. 
109 

Cetus, Balaena, The Whale, 8. con- 
stellation, A. 854, 364, 366, 868, 
887, 890, 398, 502, 630, 647, 720, 
726 

Chalastra, t. in Macedonia, L. 1441 
Chalciope, C. iv. 161 
Chalcis, t. on the Euripus, C. iv. 46 
Chalybes, Ber. 4, L. 1109 
Chaonia, W. district of Bpeirus ; 

hence Dodona is "Chaonian," L. 

1820 

Ghariclo, m. of Teiresias, C. v. 67 
Charidas, of Cyren#, s. of Arimmas, 

E xv. i, 3 
Gharites = Grace8, E. xxxiv. % Ait. 

iv. 1, 2 

Charmus, s. of Diophon, E. xvi. 2 
Charybdis, L. 668, 748 
Cheiras, or Choiras = Aphrodite, L. 
1234 

Cheiron, C. iv. 104 

Chelae, or Claws, i.e. the Claws of 
the Scorpion, The Balance or 
Scales, 7th sign of Zodiac, A. 89, 
232, 438, 521, 546, 607, 612, 619, 
626 

Chelys, or The Shell, i.e. the con- 
stellation Lyra, A. 268 

Chersone8us, i.e. peninsula; (1) 
Thracian, L. 831 ff., 533; (2) 
Cnidian, L. 1891 ; (8) Tauric, L. 
197 ff. 

Chesion, C. iii. 228 

Chilon, I. 2 

Chimaereus, L. 132 

Chios, C. iv. 48, A. 638, F. 11 

Chitone, i.e. Artemis, C. i. 77, 
iii. 11, 225 

Choiras. See Cheiras 

Chonia, district on W. of gulf of 
Tarentum, L. 983 

Chrysaor, L. 842 

Chryso, AU. iii. 1. 71 

Cilia, L. 320 

Cimmerians, dwell on Bosporus, 
milk mares, under their King 
Lygdamis attack temple of Ar- 
temis at Ephesus, C. iii. 253 ; but 
the Cimmerians of Homer (Od. xi. 
14 ff.) dwell in the extreme West 
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and so in the region of darkness 

L. 1427, localized near Cumae, 

L. 695 
Cimon, E. lxi. 1 
Cimpsos, r. in Lydia, L. 1352 
Cinyphos or Cinyps, r. in N. 

Africa, L. 885 
Circaeum (= Circeii), cape in 

Latium, L. 1273 
Circe, L. 678, 808 ff. 
Cissus, L. 1237 
Cithaeron, C. iv. 97 
Clarius, epithet of Apollo, C. ii. 70 
Claws. See Chelae 
Cleinias, E. vi. 11 
Cleisithera, L. 1222 ff. 
Cleombrotus, E. xxv. 1 
Cleonicus, E. xxxii. 1 
Clete, an Amazon, L. 995 ff. 
Clymenus (a) F. 56 ; (&) F. 1S9 
Clytaemnestra, L. 1099 ff., 1114 ff., 

1372 
Cnacion, L. 550 
Cnidus, C. vi. 25 ; c/. L. 1391 
Cnossus, C. i. 42, 43, L. 1214 
Cocytus, L. 705 f. 

Codrus, the last king of Athens, 

L. 1389, AU. iii. 1. 32 
Coetus= Apollo, L. 426 
Coeiis, C. iv. 150 

Colchians, L. 1022 ff.; cf. L. 632, 
887 

Colotis= Aphrodite, L. 867 

Comaetho, L. 934 f 

Comyrus=Zeus, L. 459 

Concheia, L. 869 

Conon, Ber. 1 

Conopion, E. lxiv. 1 

Corax, Corvus, Crow, S. constella- 
tion, A. 449, 520 

Core, the Maiden, (1) Persephone, 
L. 698 ; (2) Athena, L. 859, 985 

Corie, by-name of Artemis as 
Goddess of Maidens, C. iii. 284 

Corinth, L. 1024 

Coroebus, Ait. L 9 

Coroneia, C. v. 61, 68 

Corybantes. See Cyrbantes 

Corycian, Nymphs, AU. iii. 1. 58 

Cory thus, L. 58 

Cos, C. iv. 160, F. 96 

Coscynthus, L. 1035 

Couralius, r. in Boeotia, C. v. 64 

Crab, The, Cancer, the 4th zodiacal 
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sign, A. 147, 446, 491, 495, 500, 

589, 545, 509, 898, 996. 
Cragus, mt. in Lycia, cult of Zens ; 

hence by-name of Zens, L. 542 
Orannon, C. It. 138, vi. 77; qf. 
E. 2 

Crater, S. constellation, A. 448, 5 SO, 
608 

Crathis, (1) B. xviii. 1 ; (2) r. in 
Achaea, C. i. 26 ; (8) r. near 8y- 
baris, L. 919, 1079; (4) uncertain 
river in lllyria, L. 1021 

Creion, hill at Argos, C. v. 40, 41 

Creophylus, s. of Astycles, ancient 
poet of Chios or Samoa, B. vii. 1 

Crestone, district in Thrace where 
Munitus was fatally bitten by a 
snake, L. 499 ; cult of Ares 
(Candaon) there, L. 987 

Cretan, C. 1. 8, 9, 84, iii. 41, 206, 
B. xiii. 2, xxiv. 1, lxiii. 1 ; in L 
1297 Curetes = Cretans, who carry 
off Buropa from Phoenicia in 
vengeance for the rape of Io 

Crete, A. 81, C. iii. 191, iv. 272, 
309, L. 1801 

Cretheus, a. of Aeolus, f. of Aeson, 
g.f. of Jason, L. 872 

Creusa, wife of Aeneas, left by him 
in Troy, L. 1268 

Crimisa, t. near Croton founded by 
Philoctetes, L. 918 

Crimisus, L. 961 

Crisa, t. in Phocis, L. 1070; 

Crisaean plains near Delphi, C. 

iv. 178 
Crisus, L. 939 ff. 
Critias, (1) B. xiv. 4: (2) lvi. 2 
Cromna, t. in Paphlagonia with 

cult of Poseidon, L. 522 
Cronian laws, C. v. 100 
Cronides, i.e. son of Cronus, C. 

i. 61, 91 

Cronion, hill at Olympia, L. 42 
Cronus, C. i. 63, A. 85 (deceived by 
Curetes) 

Croton, t. in Brnttium, L. 869 ff., 

1002 ff, 1071 
Crotopus, Ait. i. 2 
Crown, Stephanos, Corona Borealis, 

A. 71, 572, 578, 626, 660 
C tarns = Hermes, L. 679 
Curetes, similar to and sometimes 

confused with the Corybantes: 



with beating of drums and war- 
dance they protect the infant 
Zeus from Cronus, C. i. 52, A. 
85; in L. 1295 = Cretans ; in L. 
671, a tribal name for Acarnanian 
(Homer, II. ix. 629 puts the 
Curetes in Pleuron) 

Cychreus, prehistoric king of 
Salamis, L. 451 

Cyclades, islands round Delos, C. 
iv. 3, 198 

Cyclopes, C. iii. 9, 46, 67, 81, 85, 
B. xlvii. 2, L. 659 ff., 765 

Cycnus, 8. of Poseidon and Calyce, 
L. 232 ff. 

Cydippe, AU. Hi. 1. 19 

Cydonia, t. in N.-W. Crete, C. i. 
45, iii. 81, 197 

Cylistarnus, r. in Italy near Lagaria, 
L. 946 

Cyllene, mt. in Arcadia, A. 697, C. 

iv. 272 

Cynaetha, t. in Arcadia with cult 
of Zeus; hence Cynaetheus= 
Zeus, L. 400 

Cynossema. See Hecabe 

Cynosura, (1) district in Arcadia, 
hence Cynosurian dogs, C. iv. 94 ; 
(2) The Lesser Bear, Ursa Minor, 
A. 86 ff., 62, 182, 227, 808 

Cynthus, mt in Delos, C. ii. 61, iv. 
10, B. lxiii. 1 

Cynus, t. in Locris, L. 1147 

Cyon, Canis Major, The Dog, S. 
constellation, A. 327, 842, 852, 
503, 595, 608, 676, 755. In A. 
342, 676 called the " The Great 
Dog" in contrast to Procyon, 
Canis Minor. See further Sirius, 
Procyon 

Cypeus= Apollo, L. 426 

Cyphus, t. in Theasaly (Perrhaebia), 
L. 897 

Cypri8= Aphrodite, C. iv. 21, 808, 

v. 21, B. vi. 2, L. 112, 1148 
Cyrbantes= Corybantes, L. 78 
Cyre, C. ii. 88 

Cyrene, (1) d. of Hypseus, C. iii. 
208 ; (2) t in N. of Africa, colony 
from Thera, named after Cyrene 
(1), C. ii. 73, 94, B. xxii. 5, xv. 
2, xxiii. 2. Legend of the founda- 
tion of Cyrene (Herodot iv. 
145 ff.), L. 877 ff. ; see Battus 
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Cyrita=Demeter, L. 1892 
Cyrntis = Corsica, C. iii. 58, iv. 
19 

Cyta, t in Colchis, home of Medeia, 

P. 9, L. 174, 1312 
Cytina=Cytinion (Thuc. i 107), t. 

in Doris, L. 1389 
Cyzicus, t. in the Propontis, B. 

xiv. 1 

Daeira= Persephone, L. 710 
Damasus, Ait. i. 6 
Danaans, the people of Argos, C. v. 
142 

Danaus, s. of Belus, b. of Aegyptus, 
King of Argos, C. v. 48 

Daphnis, E. xxiv. 8 

Dardanus, (l)s. of Zens and Blectra, 
d. of Atlas, L. 72, married Arisba 
(d. of Teucer) also called Bateia, 
after whom was named the town 
in the Troad, L. 1308, ancestor of 
the "Lion at once Thesprotian 
and Chalastraean," L. 1440. He 
came from Arcadia or from Crete 
to Samothrace, and thence during 
the flood on a raft of skins to the 
Troad, L. 78 ff., where he founded 
Dardania. Buried in Troad, L. 
72. His son, Ilus, was father of 
Laomedon, father of Priam ; (2) 
unknown t. in Apulia, with cult 
of Cassandra, L. 1129 ff. 

Daunia, S.- Eastern Italy (Apulia 
and Calabria), L. 592, 1052, 
1128 

Deioneus, s. of Eurytusof Oechalia, 
f. of Cephalus, C. iii. 209 

Deiphobus, s. of Priam, second in 
bravery of Priam's sons, L. 170, 
becomes the fourth husband of 
Helen, L. 143, 168, 851 

Delian palm : the palm which sup- 
ported Leto at the birth of Apollo 
and Artemis, C. ii. 4 

Delos, C. iv. passim, Ait. iii. 1. 26 ; 
cf. also Cynthus, Inopus, Asteria 

Delphi, t. in Phocis with famous 
temple of Apollo, L. 208, Ait. iii. 
1. 20 ; cf. C. ii. 98 

Delphinius= Apollo, L. 208 

Delphis, Delphinus, The Dolphin 
(AeX^iV, Eratosthenes), N. con- 
stellation, A, 316, 598 
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Deltoton, Triangulum, N. constella- 
tion, A. 235 

Demeter, C. vi. passim, B. xl. and 
xlvi., Demeter and Pelops, L. 152 
ff., Demeter and Erysichthon, 
L. 1391 f. cf. L. 152 f., 621, 1040, 
1392 

Demodice, E. Iv. 2 
Demonax, Ait. iii. 1. 66 
Demophon, F. 155 
Deo= Demeter, C. ii. 110, vi. 17 and 
183 

Deraenus= Apollo, L. 440 
Dexamenus, C. iv. 102 
Dexithea, Ait. iii. i. 67 
Diacria, hills on coast of Euboea, 
L. 375 

Dice (Justice), A. 105 ff., L. 1040 
Dicon, E. xi. 1 

Dicte, mt. in Crete, L. 1300, C. i. 4, 
and 47, iii. 199, B. xxiv. 8, A. 
33 ff. 

Dictyna, C. iii. 198 
Didyme, B. xiv. 2 

Didymoi, Gemini, The Twins, 3rd 
zodiacal constellation, A. 147, 450, 
481, 549, 717, 725 

Dike or Justice, A. 105 ff., L. 1040 

Dindymon, B. xli. 2 

Diocleidea, B. xix, 2 

Diocles, E. xxxi. 1 

Diomedes, L. 1066, C. v. 35 

Dionysia8=Naxos, Ait. iii. 1. 42 

Dionysus, A. 72, C. vi. 71 f., B. x. 1, 
xiv. 2, xlix. 5 

Diophon, f. of Charmis, E. xvi. 4 

Dioscuri, C. v. 24 

Diotimus, L. 732 ff. 

Dirce, C. iv. 76 

Dirphossus=Dirphys, hill in Eu- 
boea, L. 875 

Discus, or Quoit = Zeus, L. 400 

Dizerus, a river, L. 1026 

Dodona, in Epirus (Thesprotia) 
famous oracle of Zeus, C. iv. 284, 
L. 1320, Ait. ii. 7, F. Ill 

Doliche = I car us, one of the Cyclades, 
C. iii. 187 

Dolonci, a Thracian tribe, L. 331, 
533 

Doom, Hill of. See Ate 
Dorians, C. ii. 89 

Doris, w. of Nereus, m. of Thetis, 
Ii. 861 ; a Nereid, A. 658 
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Dotion, plain 8. of Ossa in Thessaly, 
L. 410, 0. vi. 25 

Dracon, Draco, The Dragon, N. con- 
stellation, A. 45 ff., 70, 187 

Dragon's Isle, L. 110 

Drauco8, t. near Ida in Crete, home 
of Scamandros, L. 1034 

Drepanum, t. in Sicily, der. from 
Sickle (Sptnavov) with which 
Cronus mutilated Uranus, L. 869 
'Apirrfi Kpovov mj&tyia, Ait. ii. 6 

Dromus Achilleius, L. 193, 200 

Drymas= Apollo in Miletus, L. 522 

Drymnius=Zeus in Pamphylia, L. 
536 

Dymas, s. of Aegimius, ancestor of 

Dorian Dymanes, L. 1388 
Dyme, t. in Achaea, L. 591 
Dyras, r. of Mt Oeta, L. 916 

Echemmas, B. lxiii. 1 
Echidna, L. 1353 f. 
Echinades, C. iv. 155 
Echinos, t. on Malian gulf, L. 904 
Echo, C. iii. 245, E. xxx. 6 
Ectenians, i.e. Boeotians, L. 438, 
1212 

Edonians, Thracian tribe, L. 419 
Eetion, E. xxvi. 1 
Egypt, Ait. i. 1. 6, ii. 8. 1, F. 28 
Eidyia, wife of Aeetes, L. 1024 
Eileithyia, C. L 12, iv. 182, E. liv. 

1 ; Eleutho, C. iv. 276 
Eion, L. 417 
Elais. See Anius 
Electra, A. 262 
Elephenor, L. 1084 it 
Eleusis, C. vi. 31 
Eleutho. See Eileithyia 
Elis, E. lxi. 1 

Ellopians=Euboeans, C. iv. 20 
Ely mi, people in N.-W. Sicily, L. 
074 

Elymus, L. 965 ff. 

Enceladus, F. 117 

Engonasin, Ingeniculus, The Man 
on his Knees, A. 63 ff., 575, 669 ; 
also called Gnyx (On his knees), 
A. 591, 615; also Eidolon = 
Phantom, A. 64, 73, 270; N. 
constellation 

Enipeus= Poseidon, L. 722 

Enna, C. vi. 31 ; hence Ennaia= 
Demeter, L. 152 



Enorches = Dionysus, L. 212 
Envy. See Phthonus 
Enyo, C. ii. 85, iv. 276, L. 463, 519 
Eordi, tribe in Macedonia, L. 842 
Eos, L. 18 

Epeian, i.e. Elean, L. 151 
Epeius, L. 930 ff., E. xxvi. 3 (?) 
Ephesus, C. iii. 238, 258 
Ephyra, 0. iv. 42, 48, F. 1 
Epicydes, E. xxxiii. 1 
Epimetheus, s. of Asia, L. 412 
Epistrophus, L. 1067 
Epius= Asclepius, L. 1054 
Erasixenus, E. xxxvii. 1 
Erchius, F. 5 

Erechtheus, L. 1338, cf. L. 110 f. ; 

=Zeus, L. 158, 481 
Erembi, L. 827 
Erginus, F. 56 
Erichthonius, H. i. 2 
Eridanus=Potamu8, q.v. A. 360 
Erigone, d. of Icarius, Ait. i. 1. 4 
Erinyes, L. 406, 487 f., 1040 f., 

1137 f. 

Eriphi, Haedi, The Kids, E. xx. 6, 
A. 158, 166, 679, 718; see Henio- 
chus 

Eris=Iris (earlier called Eridius, 
Arr. ap. Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 
783), a river in Pontus, L. 1833 

Erymanthus, r. in Arcadia, C. i. 
18 

Erysichthon, C. vi. passim, L. 1388 

ff., v. Aethon, Mestra 
Eryx, (1) s. of Aphrodite, L. 866 f.; 

(2) hill in Sicily, L. 958 
Eteocles, L. 437 f. 
Etesian winds, A. 152 ff. 
Euboea, C. iv. 197, 290 ; see L. 

373 ff. 
Eucoline, I. 25 
Eudemus, E. xlviii. 1 
Eumedes, C. v. 87 
Euphorbus, I. 1. 124 
Eupylus, Ait. iii. 1. 71 
Euripus, C. iii. 188, iv. 45 
Europa, L. 1283 ff. 
Eurotas, r. in Laconia, C. v. 24, F. 

56 

Euryampus, L. 900 
Eurynome, L. 1192 1, F. 183 
Eurypylus, (1) s. of Evaemon, L. 

877, 901 ; (2) s. of Poseidon and 

Celaeno, C. ii. 92 
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Eurytanians, Aetolian tribe, L.799 
Eurytus, B. vii. 2 
Euthymenes, B. xvii. 14 
Buxantius, F. 154; qf. Ait. iii. 1. 67 
Euxitheus, B. xxxii. 15 
Bvaenetus, E. lvii. 1. 
Bveres, C. v. 81, 106 

Fish, The Southern. See Ichthys 
Fishes, The. See Ichthyes 

Gala = Milk, i.e. The Milky Way, 

A. 476, 511 
Oaladra, t. in Macedonia, L. 1342, 

1444 

Galatae, Gauls, C. iv. 184 

Galenaea, B. vi. 5 

Ganymedes, s. of Tros, became 

cup-bearer to Zeus, B. liii. 3 
Gargarum, Ait. i. 7 
Gauaa= Adonis, L. 881 
Gaudos, F. 157 
Gauls. See Galatae 
Geraestus, cape in S. Buboea, C. 

iv. 199 

Geryon, L. 652, 1346 ; c/. 47, 697 

Giants, L. 127, 1408, L. 1357; 
Briareus, C. iv. 148, lschenus, 
L. 43, Erechtheus, L. Ill ; as a 
general epithet, Aegeus, L. 495, 
Hector, L. 527, Xerxes, L. 1414 ; 
c/. L. 63, 688 ff. 

Glanis, i.e. Clanius, river near 
Naples, L. 718 

Glaucon or Glaucus, s. of Minos 
and Pasiphae, L. 811 

Glaucopion, H. 27 

Glaucus, (1) fisherman of Anthedon 
who became a prophetic sea-god 
(Glaucus Pontius), L. 754 ; (2) 
s. of Hippolochus, leader of the 
Lycians at Troy, who exchanged 
arms with Diomedes (Horn. 11. 
vi. 234), E. xlix. 2 

Gnyx, A. 575 ; see Engonasin 

Golgi, t. in Cyprus, L. 589 

Gongylates=Zeus, L. 435 

Gonnos, town in N. Thessaly, L. 
906 

Gonusa, in Sicily, L. 870 
Gorgas=Hera, L. 1349 
Gorge, m. of Thoas, L. 1018 
Gortyn, t. in Crete, C. iii. 189, L. 
1214 
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Gortynaea, i.e. Cortona in Etruria, 
L. 806 

Graea, i.e. Tanagra in Boeotia, L. 
645 

Graeae, L. 846 

Graeci, Greeks, L. 532, 891, 1195, 
1338 F 2 

Guneus, (1) an Arab, L. '128; (2) 
leader of the men of Cyphus 
(Perrhaebi), L. 877 ff., 897 f. 

Gygaea= Athena, L. 1152 

Gymnesiae, the Balearic islands. 
The inhabitants were famous 
slingers (popular derivation from 
/SaAAw, hence BaAiapetO carrying 
three slings, one on head, one 
round neck, the third round waist, 
L. 638 ff. 

Gyrae Rocks, L. 390 ff. 

Gyrapsius=Zeus in Chins, L. 537 

Gytheion, L. 98 

Hades, C. iv. 277, Ait. iii. 1. 15 

Haemonia, F. 9 (b), 19 

Haemus, mountain range in Thrace, 

C. iii. 114, iv. 68 
Halcyone, a Pleiad, A. 262 
Hales, r. near Colophon, L. 425 
Haliartus, t. in Boeotia, C. v. 61 
Halicarnas8us, t in Caria, B. ii. 4 
Hamaxae, The Wains, A. 27, 93, cf. 

I. 1. 119 ; see Arcti 
Harmonia, F. 22 

Harpe=Drepane, i.e. Corcyra, L. 
762 

Harpies, L. 167, 653 
Harpina, L. 167 

Havens, Watcher of (Limeno- 
scopos), i.e. Artemis, C. iii. 259 . 

Healing of All (Panaceia), C. ii. 40 

Hebe, Youth, bride of Heracles, L. 
1349 

Hecabe, L. 1177 

Hecaerge, d. of Boreas, C. iv. 292 
Hecaergus, i.e. Apollo, C. ii. 11 
Hecate, d. of Perses (Perseus) and 

Asteria, L. 1175, 1. 1. 99 
Hector, L. 260 ff., 280, 464 ff., 527 ff., 

1204 ff. 

Hegemone, i.e. Artemis, C. iii. 227. 
Helen, d. of Zeus (Tyndareus) and 

Leda, C. iii. 232 
Helen's Isle =Cranae off Attica, L. 

110 
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Helice,(l) t. in Achaea, C. iv. 101 ; (2) 
Ursa Major, A. 87 ff., 51, 59, 91, 160 

Helicon, A. 216, 218, C. iv. 82, v. 
71, 90 

Hellas, E. ix. 4 

Helle, d. of Athamas, sister of 
Phrixus, L. 22, 1285 

Hellen, L. 894, C. iv. 172 

Hellespont, L. 22, 27, 1285, 1414 

Helorus, r. in Sicily, L. 1033, 1184 

Hemera, Gentle, by-name of Ar- 
temis, C. Hi. 236 

Heniochus, Auriga, N. constella- 
tion, A. 156, 167, 175, 177, 482, 
679 ff., 716. On his left shoulder 
is The Goat (Aix, Capella, a 
Aurigae), and on his left wrist 
are The Kids (Eriphi, Haedi) 

Hephaestus, C. i. 76, iii. 48, 74, 
iv. 144, H. i. 2. 8 

Hera, C. iii. 80, Ait. iii. 1. 4 

Heracleia Hodos, Strabo 245. "The 
Lucrine Gulf extends in breadth 
as far as Baiae; it is separated 
from the sea by an embankment 
eight stadia in length and the 
breadth of a carriage-way ; this 
they say that Heracles built 
(Siax<ocrai) when he was driving 
away the cattle of Geryones. ' 
This embankment is the Heracleia 
Hodos; c/. Diodor. iv. 22, who 
confuses the Lucrine with the 
Lacus Avernus, L. 697 

Heracleitus, elegiac poet of Halicar- 
nassus, E. v. 1 

Heracles,(l)s.of Zeus and Alcmena, 
C. iii. 108, lt>9, v. 30; (2)s. of 
Alexander the Great and Barsine, 
slain by Polysperchon, L. 801 ff. 

Hercynna, d. of Trophonius.but= 
Demeter, L. 153 

Hermes (Hermeias, Hermaon), A. 
269, 674, E. xlvi. 8, C. iii. 69, 143, 
iv. 272, P. 13, 1. 12 

Hermione, d. of Menelaus and 
Helen, L. 103 

Herraou Pterna, L. 835 

Hesiod, E. xxix. 1 

Hesione, d. of Laomedon, slave- 
wife of Telamon, m. of Teucer, 
aunt of Cassandra, L. 452 ff. 
She was exposed to a sea-monstet 
which Heracles slew, L. 34 ff., 



470 ff. Laomedon refused to 
pay Heracles his promised reward, 
L. 523. Hesione ransomed her 
brother Podarces from Heracles 
with her golden veil, and thence- 
forth he was called Priamus 
(irpta/mat, buy), L. 337 ff. After 
the fall of Troy she was given by 
Heracles to Telamon, L. 469 

Hesperides, L. 885 

Hesperis = Berenice, t. in Cyrenaica , 
E. xxxviii. 6 

Hesperus, the Evening-star, C. iv. 
174, 280, 303, vi. 7, 8, E. lvi. 4 

Hestia, C. vi. 109 

Hesychides, P. 18 

Hie Paeeon. See Paeeon 

Hippacus, E. xiv. 1 

Hippaeus, E. lxi. 2 

Hippegetes= Poseidon, L. 767 

Hippo, an Amazon punished by 
Artemis, C. iii. 239, 266 

Hippocrene, C. v. 71, A. 217 f., 
Ait. iv. 1. 6 

Hippolyte, an Amazon whose 
girdle was carried off by Heracles 
and Theseus, L. 1329 ff. 

Hipponax, I. i. 1 

Hipponion=Vibo Valentia in Brut- 
tium, L. 1069 

Hippos, Equus, later called Peg- 
asus, The Horse, N. constella- 
tion, A. 205, 209, 215, 219, 223. 
281, 283, 487, 524, 601, 627, 693 

Hodoedocus, f. of Oileus (Ileus) 
and g.f. of Aias (2), L. 1150 

Homer, E. vii. 3, Ait. i. 1. 9 

Homolois= Athena, L. 520; cf. Zeus 
Homoloios as a cult-name, especi- 
ally in Thessaly and Boeotia 

Hoplosmia=Hera, L. 614, 858 

Horites= Apollo, L. 352 

Horse, The. See Hippos 

Hyades, star group in Taurus, A. 
173 

Hydor, Aqua, Water, part of the 
constellation Hydrochous, Aqua- 
rius, A. 899 

Hydra, Anguis, S. constellation, 
A. 414, 519, 594, 602, 611, 697 

Hydrochous, Aquarius, the 11th 
sign of the Zodiac, A. 288, 889, 
392, 398, 502, 548, 698 

Hydrussa, Ait. iii. 1. 58 
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Hylaeus, a Centaur, C. iii. 221 
Uylates = Apollo at Hyle in Cyprus, 

L. 448 
Hyleus, L. 491 ff. 
Hyllichus, I. 7 

Hyperboreans, C. iv. 281 ff., F. 51 
Hypsarnus, r. in Boeotia, L. 647 
Hypseus, s. of Peneius, King of 

the Lapithae, and f. of Cyrene, C. 

ii. 92, iii. 208 
Hyp8izorus, Ait. ii. 2 
Hyrradius, B. i. 2 

Iaon, r. of Arcadia, C. i. 22 

Iapyges, L. 852 

Ia8ides, i.e. Cepheus, A. 179 

las i us, f. of Atalanta, C. iii. 216 

Iason, 8. of Aeson of Iolcus and 
leader of the Argonauts > grand- 
son of Cretheus, f. of Aeson, L. 
892, 1310 ff. 

Iatros=Apollo, L. 1207, 1877 

Iberians, L. 643 

Icarian Sea, i.e. the Aegean Sea 

S.W. of Asia Minor, C. iv. 14 
Icarius, Ait. i. 1. 8 
Ichnaia, epithet of Themis from 

Ichnae in Thessalia Phthiotis or 

in Macedonia, L. 129 
Ichthyes, Pisces, The Fishes, the 

12th Zodiacal constellation, A. 

240, 246, 282, 357, 362, 548, 700 
Ichthys Notios, The Southern Fish, 

A. 387, 390, 572, 701 
lcmius, Ait. iii. 1. 34 
Icus, island off Magnesia, Ait. LI. 8, 

24 

Ida, (1) mt. in Troad, C. v. 18, L. 

496, 1256, Ait. i. 7 ; (2) mt. in 

Crete, L. 1297, A. 33, C. i. 6, 47, 51 
Idas, s. of Aphareus and b. of 

Lynceus, L. 553 ff. 
Idomeneus, King of Crete, L. 431 ff., 

1214 ff. 
Ileus (Oileus), L. 1150 
Ilios, L. 984, Ait. i. 8 
Illyria, F. 2. 1 

Ilus, s. of Tro8 and g.f. of Priam, so 
g.g.f. of Cassandra, L. 319, 1341, 
receives the Palladium from 
Zeus, L. 364, founds Ilios, L. 29, 
conquers Thrace and Macedonia, 
L. 1342 ff., grave in Troad, L. 
319 ff. 
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Imbrasus, r. in Samos, hence Arte- 
mis Imbrasia, C. iii. 228, F. 66 

Inachus, s. of Oceanus and Tethys, 
founder and king of Argos, O. v. 
140. His daughter Io was turned 
into a cow (Bous) which gave her 
name to the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
C. iii. 254, identified with Isis, E. 
lviii. l. Inachus was also name of 
a river at Argos, C. iv. 74, v. 50 

Ino, d. of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
becomes a sea -goddess under 
name of Leucothea, also called 
Byne, L. 107, 757 

Inopus, r. in Delos, C. iii. 171, iv. 
206, 263, L. 575 f. 

Iocastus, F. 59 

Ioleia, or Iole, d. of Burytus, B. 
viii. 3 

Iolcus, in The8salian Magnesia on 
Pagasaean gulf, C. iii. 208 

Ionian sea, L. 631 

Ionians, L. 989, I. 1. 225 

Ionis, B. xxvii. 1 

Iphicles, Ait. iii. 1. 46 

Iphigeneia (Iphis), L. 324 

Iris, (1) d. of Thaumas, messenger 
of the Gods, C. iv. 157 ; (2) (or 
Eris), r. in Leucosyria, L. 1883 

Iros, t. in Thessaly or in Malis, L. 
905 

Is, r. in Lucania, L. 724 

Ischenus, L. 43 

Ischys, H. i. 4. 7 

Isis, E. 1. 4, lviii. 1 

Islands of the Blest, a place in 

Thebes with a cult of Hector, L. 

1204 

Ismenus, r. in Boeotia, C. iv. 77 
Issa, old name of Lesbos, L. 220 
Isthmus of Corinth, C. iv. 72; 

Games of, F. 103 
Istros = Danube, L. 188, 1336 
Italia, C. iii. 58, F. 149, 161 
Itonian Athene, C. vi. 75, from her 

cult at Itone (I ton) in Thessalia 

Phthiotis 
Iulis, t. in Ceos, B. vi. 7, A it. iii. 

1. 52, 72 

Labdacidae, C. v. 126 
Lacedaemonian, C. v. 24 
Lacinium, L. 856 ff. 
Lacmon, L. 1020, 1389 
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Laconians, L. 586 ff. 
Ladon, r. in Arcadia, G. i. 18, L. 
1041 

Laestrygenes, L. 062, 664 f., 956 
Lagaria, t. in Lucania, L. 980 
Lagmus, r. in Pontus, L. 1333 
Lagoiis, Lepus, The Hare, S. con- 
stellation, A. 338, 369, 384, 503, 
594, 678 

Lametian waters = Lametine gulf 

(?). Ao/xtjto? 6i irorafibs 'IraXia^ 

(schol.), L. 1085 
Lampete = Clampetia, t. in Brut- 

tium, L. 1086 
Laocottn, L. 347 
Laodice, L. 314, L. 496 f. 
Laomedon (Laumedon), s. of Ilus, 

f. of Priam, L. 470, 523, 592, 

617 

Lapersioi = Dioscuri, L. 511 ; Zeus 
Lapersios = Zeus Agamemnon, L. 
1369 

Laphria= Athena, L. 356, 985, 1416 
Laphrios= Hermes, L. 835 
Laphystiu8= Dionysus in Mace- 
donia, L. 1237 
Laris, r. in Lucania, L. 725 
Larisa, t. in Thessaly, C. iv. 104 
Larymna, t. in Locris, L. 1146 
Larynthius=Zeus, L. 1092 
Las, t. in Laconia, L. 95 ; see La- 
persioi 

Laumedon. See Laomedon 
Laurete, d. of Lacinius and w. of 

Croton, L. 1007 
Lechaeum, W. harbour of Corinth, 

C. iv. 271 
Lectura, Ait. i. 7 
Leda, m. of Helen, L. 88 f., 506 
Leibethron, t. near Olympus, L. 

275, 410 

Lelantian plain, between Chalcis 
and Eretria in Buboea, C. iv. 289 

Leleges, Ait. iii. 1. 62 

Leon, Leo, The Lion, 5th sign of 
the Zodiac, A. 148 ff., 446, 491, 
645, 590, Ber. 6 

Leontarne, t. in Boeotia, L. 645 

Leontichus, E. lix. 1 

Leoprepes, E. 2 

Lepreum, t. in Triphylia, W. coast 

of Peloponnese, C. i. 39 
Lepsieus, L. 1454, Lepsios, L. 1207 

= Apollo 



Leptynis = Persephone, L. 49 
Lerna, L. 1293 
Lesbos, L. 219, P. 11 
Lethaeuni, L. 703 

Leto, C. iii. 45, 73, 83, 138, iv. 39, 
57, 60, 68, 99, 122, 204, 222, 246, 
326, I. 1. 281 

Letrina, L. 54, 158 

Leucanian = Lucanian, L. 1086 

Leucaros, E. lx. 2 

Leuce, island at mouth of Danube, 
L. 188 f. 

Leucippus, L. 543 ff. 

Leucophrys=Tenedos, L. 846 

Leucosia, a Siren, L. 728 ff. 

Leucus, L. 1218 ff. 

Leutarnia, in Calabria, L. 978 

Libya, C. ii. 66, 86 

Ligeia, a Siren, L. 726 ff. 

Ligustinoi = Ligurians, L. 1856 

Lilaia, t in Phocis, L. 1073 

Limnae, on borders of Messenia and 
Laconia with temple of Artemis 
(Paus. iii. 2. 6, iv. 31. 3; 
Strabo 362), C. iii. 172 

Lindos, t. in Rhodes, L. 923 

Lingeus, r. in Italy, L. 1240 

Linon, cape in S. Italy, L. 994 

[Linos], Ait. i. 2 

Lipare, formerly Meligunis, island 
off Sicily, home of the Cyclopes, 
C. iii. 47 

Locrians, Ait. i. 8 ; Locrian rose, 
L. 1429 

Loios, Macedonian month-name = 
August, E. xlvi. 2. It is the same 
as Homoloios, which is frequent 
in Boeotian inscriptions as a 
month-name. Hoffmann, Die 
Makedonen, p. 105 

Longatis= Athena, L. 520, 1082 

Longurus, in Sicily, cult of Aphro- 
dite, L. 868 

Lotophagi, L. 648 

Loxo, d. of Boreas, C. iv. 292 

Lusa or Lusi, t in N. Arcadia, C. 
iii. 235 

Lycaenis, E. liv. 1 

Lycaeum, C. i. 4 ; c/. i. 41 

Lycoreian, C. ii. 19 

Lycormas, L. 1012 

Lyctos, t. in Crete, C. ii. 33, E. 
xxxviii. 1 

Lycus, L. 132 ; see Chimaereus 
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Lydians, I. 1. 202 

Lygdamis, 0. iii. 252, Ait. iii. 1, 23 
Lyncous, 8. of Aphareus, b. of Idas, 

slain by Polydeuces, L. 553 ff. 
Lyra, N. constellation, A. 269. 597, 

615, 674 
Lysanias, B. xxx. 5. 

Macalla, L. 927 

Macedonian, 0. iv. 167 

Macelo, Ait. iii. 1. 67 

Macris=Kuboea, C. iv. 20 

Maenalus, C. iii. 89, 224 

Maeonia, 0. iv. 250 

Maeotis Limne, Sea of Azov, L. 

1288 f. ; on its shores dwell the 

Maeotian Scythians, hence Maeo- 

tian= Scythian, L. 917 
Maera, the dog of Brigone, d. of 

Icarius (as a star=Sirius) used 

for " dog " generally, L. 834, Ait. 

iii. 1. 35 
Magarsos, L. 444 
Maia, a Pleiad, A. 263 
Maiden, The. See Parthenos 
Maiden's Isle. See Parthenia 
Malis, district on coast, S. of 

Othrys, 0. iv. 287 
Maloeis, F. 163 
Malta =Melite, L. 1027 
Mamersa= Athena, L. 1417 
Matuertos=Ares, L. 938, J410 
Marathon, H. L 1. 8 
Marpessa, L. 563 
Marsian, L. 1275 
Mazusia, L. 534 
Mecone, P. 54 

Meda, w. of Idomeneus, m. of 
Cleisithera. slain by Leucus, L. 
1221 ff. 
Medeia, L. 174, 887, 1815 
Medusa, L. 842 f. 
Megacles, Ait. iii. 1. 70 
Megara, B. xxvii. 6, Ait i. 10 
Melancraera, L. 1464 
Melanippus, (1)B. xxii. 1; (2) L. 1066 
Melanthus= Poseidon, L. 767 
Melas, r. in Arcadia, G. i. 23 
Meliae, C. i. 47, iv. 80 ; tf. Ait. iii. 
1. 63 

Meligunis, C. iii. 48 
Melinaea= Aphrodite, L. 403 
Melissae, O. ii. 110 
Melite, now Malta, L. 1027 
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Melpomene, m. of Sirens, L. 712 f. 
Membles, unknown river, L. 1083 ; 

irora/xbs 'iTaAi'as ir\ri<Ttov rutv 

AevKavSiv schol. 
Memphis, t. on left bank of Nile, 

hence M«/x<f>m)s irpo/*o$, L. 1294 
Menecrates, B. xlvi. 62 
Menelaus,iL. 151, 539, 820 
Menexenus, B. xlv. 5 
Menippus, B. ii. 84 
Menitaa, B. xxxviii. 1 
Merope, a Pleiad, A. 262 
Meropeis, epithet of Cos from 

Merops, s. of Triopas f. of 

Cos and king of that island, G. iv. 

160 

Mestra, d. of Brysichthon, L. 
1394 ff. 

Methymna, t. in Lesbos, B. xvii. 3, 
L. 1098 

Metope, r. in Arcadia, G. i. 26 

Miccus, (1) E. xlix. 1 ; '2) B. Ii. 2 

Miccylus, B. xxviii. 8 

Midas, L. 1397 ff., Ait. iii. 1. 47 

Miletus, G. iii. 226, I. 1. 114 

Mimallo, L. 1237, 1464 

Mimas, C. iv. 67, 157, vi. 93 

Minos, G. iii. 190 

Minyai, the Argonauts, L. 874 

Misenum, L. 787 

Mnemon, L. 240 ff. 

Moirae, dd. of Tethys, L. 144 I, 585 

Molossus= Apollo, L. 426 

Molpadia, L. 1331 

Molpis, L. 159 

Momos, C. ii 113 

Mopsopia= Attica, L. 1340 

Mopsops, L. 738 

Mop8os, (1) s. of Apollo and Man to ; 
famous seer, L. 427; (2) Argo- 
naut, from Titaron in Thessaly, 
L. 881 

Morpho= Aphrodite, L. 449 
Munippus, L. 224 ff., 819 ff. 
Munitus, L. 495 ff. 
Munychia, C. iii. 259 
Muses, A. 16 
Mycale, O. iv. 50 
Myconos, L. 888, 401 
Myleus=Zeus, L. 485 
Myllace8=IUyrians, L. 1021 
Myndia= Athena, L. 950, 1261 
Myrina, L. 243 
Myrmidons, Ail. i. 1. 23 
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Myrrha, m. of Adonis, L. 889 

Myrtilus, L. 162 ff. 

Myrtusa, C. ii. 91 

Mysian, Mysian Olympus, C. iii. 117 

Myste8= Heracles, L. 1828 

Mytilene, home of Pittacus, B. i. 2 

Naryx, t. in Locris, L. 1148 
Nasamones, F. 21 
Nauaethus (Neaethus), L. 921 
Naubolus, L. 1067 
Naucratis, E. xl. 1 
Naumedon= Poseidon, L. 157 
Nauplius, L. 384 ff., 1093 ff., 1217 ff. 
Navel, Plain of the. See Omphalion 
Naxos, E. xx. 1, Ait. iii. 1. 88 
Neapoli8= Naples, L. 717 
Neda, G. i. 33, 88 
Nedon, L. 374 
Neilos, C. iv. 185, 208 
Neleus, s. of Godrus, founder of 

Miletus, C. iii. 226 
Nemea, t. in Argolis, F. 1 
Nemesis, C. iv. 56 
Neoptolemus, L. 183, 323 ff., 324 
Neptunis (v.l.), Nepunis= Artemis 

at Nepete in Etruria, L. 1382 
Nereus, g.f. of Triton, L. 886 ;=sea, 

L. 164, C. i. 40 
Neriton, mt. in Ithaca, L. 769, 

794 

Nesaia, a Nereid, L. 399 
Neso, m. of Sibyl, L. 1465 
Nessus, L. 50 f. 

Nicippe, priestess of Demeter, C. 

vi. 43 
Nicoteles, E. xxi. 2 
Nile. See Neilos 
Niobe, O. it 22 ff. 
Nireus, L. 1011 ff. 

Nomius, name of Apollo as god of 

herds, C. ii. 47 ; see Amphrysus 
Nonacriates= Hermes, L. 680 
Nyctimus, L. 481 
Nyx, Night, A. 409 ff, L. 437 

Obrimo= Persephone, L. 698 
Ocinarus, r. near Tereina, L. 729, 
1009 

Odysseus, L. 344, 815, 1030 
Odysseus, Cape of, the W. point of 
Cape Pachynus in Sicily, L. 1031 f. , 
where Odysseus built a cenotaph 
for Hecabe, L. 1T81 ff. 



Oebalus, f. of Tyndareus, hence 
"children of 0."= Spartans, L. 
1125 

Oeceus, f. of Dexamenus and Hip- 
ponous, C. iv. 102 

Oedipus, L. 437, called Oedipodes 
C. ii. 74 

Oekourus= Dionysus, L. 1246 

Oeneus, s. of Porthaon, King of 
Calyden in Aetolia, f. of Tydeus, 
Meleager, Deianeira; failed to 
honour Artemis who in revenge 
sent the Calydonian boar, C. iii. 
260 

Oenomaus, L. 161 ff. 

Oenone, (1) d. of Cebren and wife of 

Paris, dies with him, L. 57-68. 

See Corythus; (2) old name of 

Aegina, L. 175 
Oenopion, A. 640 
Oenotria, L. 912 
Oeta, L. 486 

Ogenu8=Oceanus, L. 231 

Ogygus, L. 1206 

Oeno. See Oenotropi 

Oenotropi, dd. of Anius (so g.dd. of 
Apollo) and Rhoeo d. of Staphylus 
s. of Dionysus (and so g.g.dd. of 
Dionysus) who subsequently mar- 
ried Zarax, L. 570 ff. When the 
Greeks suffered from hunger 
before Troy, they brought the 
Oenotropi from Delos ; to help 
them to escape, Dionysus changed 
them into doves, L. 581 ff.; see 
Anius 

Oileus, s. of Hodoedocus, f. of 

Locrian Aias, 647, L. 1150 
Oistos, Sagitta,Eratosthenes' T6£ov, 

N. constellation, A. 311, 598, 691 
Olen, C. iv. 805 
Olenos, t. in Achaia, L. 590 
Olosson, t. in Thessaly, L. 906 
Olympia, 1. 1. 254 
01ympus,(l) mt. in Macedonia, home 

of the gods, C. i. 62, iv. 220, vi. 

59, L. 564 ; (2) mt. in Mysia, C. 

iii. 117 

Ombrius = Zeus as god of rain, L. 
160 

Ombroi = Umbrians, L. 1360 
Omphalion Pedon, in Crete, C. i. 45 
Oncaea- Demeter, L. 1225 
Onchestus, t. on Lake Copais in 
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Boeotia with temple of Poseidon, 
L. 646 

Onoi, Asini, The Asses, constella- 
tions N. and S. of Phatne g.v., 
A. 898, 906 

Onou Gamphelae=Onou Gnathos, 
L. 94 

Opheltes, mt. in Euboea, L. 873 
Ophion, L. 1192 

Ophis, Anguis, Serpens, N. constel- 
lation, A. 82 ff., 578, 665 

Ophiuchus, Serpentarius, N. con- 
stellation, A. 74 ff. 488, 521, 577, 
665, 724 

Ophrynion, t. in Troad with grave 
of Hector (Strabo 595), L. 1208 

Orchieus= Apollo, L. 562 

Orestes, E. lx. 1 ff., Ait. i. 1. 2 

Orion (Oarion), giant hunter of 
Boeotia, C. iii. 265. As S. con- 
stellation, A. 232, 810, 823, 361, 
518, 588, 636, 639, 676, 730, 756 

Ormenidae, ss. of Ormenus, i.e. 
men of Ormenion ; t. in Thessalian 
Magnesia, C. vi. 76 

Ornis, The Bird = Latin Cygnus, The 
Swan, N. constellation, A. 272, 
273, 274, 312, 487, 599, 628, 691 

Orthanes= Paris, L. 538 

Orthosia, properly cult -name of 
Artemis, Pind. 01. iii. 30; in L. 
1331= an Amazon 

Ortygia, old name of Delos, C. ii. 
59 ; myth that Delos is a quail 
(opr»£) turned to stone, L. 401 . In 
E. lxiii. 1 epithet of Artemis, 
who was worshipped at Ortygia 
in Syracuse (Pind. N. i. 2 f.) 

Ossa, (1) mt. in Thessalian Magnesia, 
C. iii. 52, iv. 137 ; (2) mt. in Cam- 
pania, L. 697 

Othronos, island near Corcyra, L. 
1034; in L. 1027 an island near 
Sicily (?) 

Othrys, mt. in Thessalia Phthiotis, 
C. vi. 86 

Otos, s. of Poseidon and Iphimedeia, 
b. of Ephialtes, slain by Apollo 
or Artemis, G. iii. 264 

Otrera, an Amazon, m. of Penthe- 
sileia, L. 997 

Pachynus, cape in Sicily, L. 1029, 
1182 
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Pactolus, r. in Lydia, C. iv. 250, 
L. 272, 1352 

Paeeon, Paeon, Paean, by-name of 
Apollo, C. ii. 21, 97, 103 

Palaemon, (l)=Melicertes, s. of Ino 
Leucothea, children sacrificed to 
him at Tenedos, L. 229 ; (2) by- 
name of Heracles, L. 663 

Palamedes, s. of Nauplius and 
Clymene, L. 1098 

Palauthra, t. in Thessalia Magnesia, 
home of Prothoiis, L. 899 

Palladium, the image of Pallas 
which was said to have fallen 
from heaven and which was the 
pledge of the safety of Ilios, 
L. 363 f. ; stolen by Odysseus, L. 
658. See Helenus 

Palla8= Athena, C. v. passim, 
H. i. 2. 1 

Pallatides, rocks near Argos, G. v. 
42 

Pallene, peninsula on Thermaic 
gulf; its former name Phlegra 
(•ai), and associated with the 
giants, L. 127, 1407 

Pallenis = Athena, L. 1261 

Pamphilus, E. 1. 3 

Pamphylus, L. 442 

Pan, C. iii. 88, E. xlvi. 

Panaceia. See Healing of All 

Panacra, hill in Crete, C. i. 51 f. 

Panchaea, I. 5 

Panemos, Macedonian name for 

month of July, E. xlvi. 1 
Pangaeum, mt. with gold and silver 

mines in Thrace, C. iv. 134 
Panope, a Nereid, A. 658 
Panopeus, s. of Phocus, f. of 

Epeius, L. 932 ff. 
Paris, Ii. 86, 91, 168, etc. 
Parnassus, C. iv. 93, AU. iii. 1. 57 
Paros, F. 86, 147 

Parrhasia, t. in Arcadia (Horn. II. 

ii. 608), hence Arcadia generally, 

C. i. 10, C. iii. 99 
Parthenia, old name of Samos, C. 

iv. 49 

Parthenium, mt. in Arcadia sacred 

to Auge, C. iv. 71 
Parthenius, r. in Pontus, Ait. iii. 

1. 25 ; r. in Samos, F. 66 
Parthenope, L. 714 ff. 
Parthenos, Virgo, The Maiden, 
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the 6th sign of the Zodiac, A. 
491, 546, 597, 606 ; the myth, A. 
97 ff. 

Pasiphae, C. iv. 311 

Patareus= Apollo, L. 920 

Pausanias, E. xii. 4 

Pegasus, the winged horse of 
Bellerophon, given by Zeus to 
Bos, L. 17 ; see also Hippos 

Pelagones, C. i. 3 

Pelasgian, C. iv. 284, v. 4. 51, vk 

26, B. xL 1, L. 177, 245, 1083, 

1364, F. 105 
Peleus, s. of Aeacus, f. of Achilles 

by Thetis, L. 175 ff., 901 f., Ait. 

i. 1. 24, F. 26 
Pelion, mt. in Thessaly, C. iv. 118 
Pellaios (?), E. xv. 6 
Pellene, t. in Achaia, H. L 2. 12 ; 

their colonists in Italy — Ausones 

Pellenii— kill Philoctetes, L. 922 
Pelopeis = Peloponnesus, C. iv. 72 
Pelops, L. 58 ff., 152 ff. 
Peneius, r. in Thessaly, C. iv. 105, 

112, 121, 128, 148, L. 1843 
Penthesileia, L. 997 ff. 
Pephnos, L. 87 

Perge, (1) t. in Pamphylia with 
temple of Artemis, C. iii. 187; 
(2) a hill in Btruria, L. 805 

Perrhaebi, L. 905 

Persephone, L. 710 

Perseus, (l)=Perses, f. of Hecate, 
L. 1175 ; (2) s. of Zeus and Danae, 
L. 837 ; (3) Perseus (2) was set 
among the stars after his death 
as a N. constellation, A. 249, 484, 
685, 687, 711 ; cf. F. 28 

Peuceus = Heracles, L. 663 

Phaeacians, L. 632 

Phaedrus, (I) B. lvii. 4; (2)= 
Hermes, L. 680 

Phalacra, L. 24, 1170, Ait. i. 7 

Phalanna, t in N. Thessaly, L. 906 ; 
see Polypoetes 

Phalerus, founder of Naples, L. 717 

Phalorias, t. in Locris, L. 1147 

Phatne, The Manger, A. 892, 898, 
905, 996 

Phausterius= Dionysus, L. 212 

Phegion, mt. in Aethiopia, L. 16 

Phemius, L. 1324 

Pheneius, t. in Azania in Arcadia, 
O. iv. 71 



Pherae, (1) t. in Thessalia Pelasgio- 
tis, cult of Artemis-Hecate (on 
coins of Pherae represented seated 
with torch on horseback) ; hence 
Pheraean as epithet of Artemis- 
Hecate, C. iii. 259, L. 1180 ; (2) t. 
in Messenia, hence Pheraeans, 
L. 552 

Phereclus, L. 97 

Phician Monster, i.e. the Sphinx 

(Phix), in L. 1465= Cassandra 
Phigaleus = Dionysus, L. 212 
Phileratis, E. xxxv. 1 
Philippus, E. xxi. 1, xlvii. 3 
Philoctetes, s. of Poeas, bitten by 

snake and left by the Greeks in 

Lemnos, L. 62, 912 ff. 
Philoxenides, B. lvii. 4 
Philyra, d. of Oceanus, m. of 

Cheiron by Cronus, C. i.36, iv. 118 
Phlegra, in Pallene, scene of the 

battle of the giants, L. 1404 
Phlegyas, H. i. 4. 8 
Phocians: the Phocian = Pylades, 

B. lx. 3 ; Phocians found Temesa 
in Bruttium, L. 1067 

Phocus, s. of Aeacus and Psamathe, 
f. of Crisus and Panopeus, slain 
by Peleus and Telamon, his half- 
brothers, who had in consequence 
to leave Aegina, L. 175 

Phoebus = Apollo, Ait. iii. 1. 21 

Phoenician Goddess = Athena in 
Corinth (schoh), L. 658 

Phoenicians, A. 39, I. 1. 120, 

C. iv. 19, Phoenician Cyrnus 
(Corsica), as a Phoenician settle- 
ment 

Phoenix, s. of Amyntor, tutor of 
Achilles (icovpoTp6<t>ov ndyovpov), 
L. 419 in ref. to his age (Horn. 
II. ix. 446 and 487 ff.) and King 
of the Dolopes near Tymphrestus. 
Buried by Neoptolemus at Eion, 
L. 417-423 

Phoenodomas, Trojan who had 
three daughters and who pro- 
posed that Laomedon's daughter 
Hesione should be exposed to the 
sea-monster, L. 470 ff., 952 ft. 

Phorce, Lake = prob. Lacus Fucinus, 
L. 1275 

Phorcides, d. of Phorcus and Ceto, 
also called Graeae, cf. L. 846 
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Phorcus, L. 876, 477 
Phrygia, C. ii. 23, iii. 159, B. li 
Phrygian : the Phrygian, C. v. 18 = 

Paris 
Phtheires, L. 1388 
Phthia, (1) in Thessaly, C. iv. 112 ; 

(2) mistress of Amyntor, L. 

421 

Phthonus, C. ii. 106, 107, 113 
Phylainus, r. in Daunia, L. 694 
Phyleus, F. 57 

Physadeia, fountain at Argos, C. v. 
47 

Phyxius = Zeus, L. 288 
Pilgrim Ship, The, 0ewpi'« (vav$). C. 
iv. 814 

Pimpleia, mt.and fountain in Pieria, 

C. iv. 7, L. 275 
Pindus, C. iv. 189, vi. 83 
Pisa, (1) t. in Blis, A it. iii. 1. 79 ; 

(2) t. in Etruria, L. 1241, 1359 
Pitane, C. iii. 172 

Pithecusa or Pithecusae, island or 
islands off coast of Campania, 
beneath which the giants are 
buried, L. 688 

Pithoigia, AU, i. 1. 1 

Pittacus, B. i. 1 

Plato, B. xxv. 3 

Pleiades, A. 255, 1066, 1085 

Pleistus, r. in Phocis, C. iv. 92 

Pluto, B. xv. 4 

Plynos, L. 149 

Podaleirius, s. of Asclepius, buried 
in Daunia, where he heals the sick 
who sleep on sheep-skins and are 
sprinkled with the water of the 
Althaenus, L. 1047 ff. 

Podarces, earlier name of Priam, 
L. 339 

Poeessa, AU. iii. 1. 73 

Poimandria, L. 326 

Poine, Ait. i. 2 

Pola or Polae, t. in Istria, L. 1022 
(which, however, may refer to 
another Pola given by Steph. 
Byz. as in Illyricum), F. 2. 4 
Polyanthes, r. in Ghaonia, L. 1046 
Polydegmon, L. 700 = the Apen- 
nines, possibly in reference to 
the use of Polydegmon as a by- 
name of Hades in Horn. Hymn 
Dem. 81 — thus Hades -hill in 
reference to volcanic action 
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Polydeuces (Pollux), one of the 
Dioscuri, L. 506, he being son of 
Zeus while Castor was son of 
Tyndareus (Pind. N. x. 80 ff.). 
In the fight with Idas and Lyn- 
ceus Polydeuces killed Lynceus 
and Idas with the help of Zeus, 
and voluntarily undertook to 
share his immortality with Castor 
who had been mortally wounded 
by Idas, L. 553 ff., E. 2 

Polygonus, L. 124 

Polymestor, L. 831 

Polyneices, L. 437 

Polyphemus, Cyclops, B. xlvii. 1 

Polypoetes, s. of Peirithous, leader 
at Troy of men from various 
Thessalian towns, e.g. Olosson 
and Phalanna (Horn. II. ii. 738 ff., 
where "Op^j = QdXavva), L. 906 

Polysperchon (Polyperchon), one 
of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, who in 319 B.C. was nomi- 
nated by Antipater as his suc- 
cessor in Macedonia (in preference 
to his own son Cassander). In 
316 he was driven from his king- 
dom by Cassander. In 315 Anti- 
gonus appointed him commander 
of the Peloponnesus and Greece 
was declared free. A peace was 
concluded in 311 by which Greece 
fell to Cassander, while Poly- 
sperchon was confined to some 
towns in Peloponnesus. Later 
he was induced by Antigonus to 
support the claim to the throne 
of Macedonia of Heracles, s. of 
Alexander and Barsine. He ac- 
cordingly invaded Macedonia but 
accepted the proposal of Cas- 
sander to divide the kingdom of 
Macedonia, with an independent 
army and dominion in Pelopon- 
nesus. Thereupon he assassin- 
ated Heracles (309 B.O.). He is 
the " Tymphaean dragon" of L. 801 

Polyxena, d. of Priam and Hecabe, 
sister of Cassandra, L. 314 ; she 
was sacrificed by Neptolemus at 
the grave of Achilles, L. 323 ff., 
her throat being cut with a knife 
which Peleus had received from 
Hephaestus, 
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Polyxo, mt. of Actorion, C. vi. 78 

Pontus Buxeinos: the expression 
kok6£«ivos k\v&<ov, L. 1286, refers 
to the old name of the Black 
Sea. irrfirof agttvo*. The name is 
said to have been changed to 
evtjcLvos either after the voyage 
of the Argonauts, or after Hera- 
acles' expedition against the 
Amazons or after the foundation 
of the Milesian colonies. Pind. 
P. iv. 203, has iw' 'A£eww ar6fia 
(he is speaking of the Argonauts), 
but N. iv. 49 Ev£etV<(> ireAoyet 

Porceus, one of the two snakes 
(Porceus and Chariboea) which 
came from Calydnae and killed 
Laocoon and one of his two sons. 
The story was told by Arctinus 
in his Iliupersis, L. 347 

Poseidon, C. iii. 50, iv. 101, 271, vi. 

' 98, helps Apollo to build walls 
of Troy, L. 522, 617 ; carries off 
Pelops, L. 157 ; destroys Locrian 
Aias, L. 390 ff. ; f. of Proteus, 
L. 125 ; Cycnus, L. 287 ; Theseus, 
L. 1324; cult-names, Aegaeon, 
L. 135 ; Amoebeus, L. 617 ; Amphi- 
baeus, L. 749 ; Bnipeus, L. 722 ; 
Hippegetes, L. 767; Melanthus, 
L. 767 ; Naumedon, L. 157 ; Pro- 
phantus, L. 522 ; Phemios, L. 
1324 ; Lord of Cromna, L. 522 

Poseidon, the stars of, A. 756. 
The scholiast's interpretation 
seems to be correct : " The stars 
of Poseidon are those which show 
forth storms and fair weather; 
the stars of Zens are those which 
indicate weather suitable for agri- 
culture." Cf. Avien. 1377 ff. : 
"Hie est fons, unde et deduxit 
tempora lunae Navita cum lon- 
gum facili rate curreret aequor, 
Bt cum ruris amans telluri farra 
parenti Crederet; ingenti petat 
liaec indagine semper Seu qui 
vela salo, seu qui dat semina 
terrae " 

Poseidon, Cape of Poseidon near 
Poseidonia (Paestum). L. 722 

Potamus, Flumen, The River, 8. 
constellation, A. 358, 589, 600, 
624, 728; also called Bridanus, 



A. 360. Cicero calls it Bridanus 
("Bridanum cernes . . . funes- 
tum magnis cum viribus amnem ") 
and adopts the legend that it 
represents the tears of Phaethon's 
sisters ; Germanicus, 861, calls 
it Amnis and follows the same 
legend ; Avienus, 780, calls it 
Flumen but refers to the Auso- 
nians of old who call it Bridanus 
and to the Phaethon legend. 
Practis, unknown place in Epirus. 
Some take it to mean Aero- 
ceraunium. Holzinger thinks 
Practis = avenger = Brinys and 
that Blephenor built a shrine 
to her, beside which he built his 
city 

Praxandrus leads Laconians of 
Therapnae from Troy to Cyprus, 
L. 586 

Priam, F. 115 

Problastus= Dionysus, L. 577 
Procris, d. of Brechtheus, w. of 
Cephalus, companion of Artemis, 
C. iii. 209 
Procyon, Canis Minor or in par- 
ticular a Canis Minoris. So 
called because it rises nearly a 
fortnight before Oyon, The Dog, 
Canis Major, A. 450, 595, 690 
Proetus, King of Argos, s. of Abas ; 
driven from Argos by his twin- 
brother Acrisius he went to 
Lycia and married Sthenoboea; 
returning to Peloponnesus he 
became king of Tiryns. Founds 
two shrines to Artemis when his 
daughters were healed of their 
madness, C. iii. 232 
Promantheus=Zeu8, L. 587 
Prometheus, s. of Asia, L. 1283, 1. 8, 
F. 24 

Pronians, the suitors of Penelope, 
so called from t in Cephallenia 
(Upowaiot, Thuc. ii. 80, Tlpuvr)- 
o-os, Strabo 455), L. 791 

Prophantus, by-name of Poseidon 
at Thurii, L. 522 

Protesilaus, s. of Iphiclus, leader 
of Thessalians in Trojan War. 
first to leap ashore at Troy, killed 
by Hector; tomb at Mazuaia, 
L. 580 ff. In answer to the 
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prayers of his wife Laodameia 
(or Polydora) he was allowed to 
return for a short space to the 
upper world 

Proteus, s. of Poseidon, comes 
from his home in Egypt to Pal- 
lene (Phlegra) in Chalcidice, 
marries Torone and has by her 
two sons, Tmolus and Telegonus, 
who kill strangers by compelling 
them to a wrestling - match. 
Proteus prays his father Poseidon 
to convey him by a path beneath 
the sea to Egypt. When his sons 
were slain by Heracles, he could 
neither be wholly glad nor wholly 
sorry— neither smile nor weep. 
He gives to Paris a phantom in 
place of the real Helen, L. 115 ff. 

Prothoiis, 8. of Tenthredon of Pal- 
authra, shipwrecked in Libya, 
L. 899 

Protrygeter, Vindemiator, The Vin- 
tager, star on the right wing of 
Virgo, A. 138. Its rising in 
August was the herald of ap- 
proaching vintage; "XI. Kal. 
Sept. Caesari et Assyriae stella, 
quae Vindemitor (Ov. F. iii. 407) 
appellatur, exoriri mane incipit 
vindemiae maturitatem promit-* 
tens M (Plin. N.H. xviii. 74) 

Prylis, s. of Hermes and Issa, g.g.s. 
of Atlas, a Lesbian seer who 
foretold the capture of Troy by 
the wooden horse, L. 222 

Psylla, one of the mares of Oeno- 
maus, L. 166 

Pterelaus, f. of Comaetho, leader 
of the Taphians, defeated by 
Amphitryon, L. 934 

Ptolemais tribe, E. xii. 3 

Ptolemy, i.e. Ptolemy II. Phila- 
delphus, s. of Ptolemy I. Soter 
and Berenice, King of Egypt, 
285-247 b.c. He was born in Cos 
(308 b.c), C. iv. 188. Married 
(1) Arsinoe, d. of Lysimachus of 
Thrace; (2) his sister Arsinoe, 
q.v. 

Ptoios, Apollo, from his temple on 
Mt. Pto6n in Boeotia, L. 265, 
352 

Pylades, s. of Strophius, king of 
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Phocis, companion of Orestes, 
E. lx. 6 w 
Pylaia, by-name of Demeter, IS. 
xl. 1 

Pylatis, by-name of Athena, L. 356 
Pyramus, r. in Cilicia, L. 439 
Pyriphlegethon, stream from hot 

springs at Cumae, L. 699 
Pyronaean (msb. Pyranthian) 

glades ; in Locris, L. 1149 
Pythia, I. 1. 222 

Pytho, old name of Delphi, C. n. 
35, 100, 250, iv. 90 

Ram, The, Crius, Aries, the first 
sign of the Zodiac, A. 225, 238, 
357, 515, 516, 549, 709, 713 

Rhaecelus, t. on Thermaic gulf, 
L. 1236 

Rhamnusian, epithet of Helen, C. 
iii. 232 

Rhea, C. 10 ff. ; in Thebes, L. 
1196 ff., where she hurls her 
predecessor Euiynome into 
Tartarus 

Rhegium, F. 59 

Rheithron, harbour in Ithaca, L. 
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Rheithymnia, t. in Crete, L. 76 

Rhipaean, F. 68 

Rhodian, E. 1. 2 

Rhoecus, a Centaur, C. iii. 221 

Rhoeo, g.d. of Dionysus, m. of 

Anius by Apollo, g.m. of the 

Oenotropi, L. 570 ff. 
Rhoeteia, d. of Thracian king 

Sithon, buried at Rhoeteum in 

Troad, L. 583, 1161 
Rhoeteum, prom, in Troad, L. 

1161 

Rhyndacus, r. in Mysia and Phry- 
gia, Argonauts draw water from 
it, L. 1364 

River, The, a 8. constellation. See 
Eridanus and Potamus 



Salangi, L. 1058 

Salmydessus, L. 186, 1286 

Salpe, " lake in Italy " schol.; some 

identify it with Salapia, a t in 

Daunia, L. 1129 
Salpians, L. 1361, according to 

some = the Alps according to 
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others = Salyes (Strabo 184, 
etc.) 

Salpinx = Athena, L. 915, 986 

Samoa, formerly called Parthenia, 
C. iv. 49; Samians, B. xviii. 2; 
the Samian, B. vii. l=Creo- 
phylus, a. of Astycles, an ancient 
epic poet of Samos (Strabo, 638) ; 
the 8. xlix. 4= Dionysus 

Samothrace, island 8. of Thrace ; 
" Samothracian gods," E. xlviii. 
3= the Cabiri (Samothraces di, 
Varro, L.L. v. 58; "magnaque 
Threicia sacra reperta Samo," Ov. 
A. A. ii. 602). See Saos 

8aon, of Acanthus, s. of Dicon, B. 
xi. 1 

Saos, old name of Samothrace, L. 
78, where it is called the founda- 
tion of the Cyrbantes=Cory- 
bantes= Cabiri 

Sarapis (Serapis), Egyptian deity, 
E. xxxviii. 3 

Saraptia=Buropa, d. of Phoenix, 
from Sarepta, t. in Phoenicia, 
L. 1800 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, C. iii. 246, 

I. 172 

8ardo= Sardinia, C. iv. 21; in L. 

796 2ap5wi/t/c7j5 seems to be 

"Sardinian." 
Saronic gulf, between Sunium and 

Scyllaeum on the Isthmus of 

Corinth, C. iv. 42 
Sarpedon, s. of Zeus and Euro pa, 

L. 1284 

Satnios, hill in Caria, L. 1390 
Satrachus, r. in Cyprus, L. 448 
Saunii = Savpu-cu = Samnites, L. 
1254 

Saviour. See Soter 

Scaean Gates, of Trov, L. 774 

Scamander, f. of Tsucer, g.f. of 

Arisba, L. 1304 ff. 
Scandeia, haven of Cythera (Horn. 

II. x. 268), L. 108 
Scapaneus= Heracles, L. 652 
Scarpheia, t. in Locris (Scarphe, 

Horn. II. ii. 532), L. 1147 
Schedius, b. of Bpistrophus, s. of 
Iphitus and g.s. of Naubolus, L. 
1067 

Schoineis = Aphrodite, L. 832 
Sciastes= Apollo, L. 562 



Scolus, t. in Boeotia(Hom. II. ii. 

497), L. 646 
Scopadae, E. 2 

Scorpius, Scorpio, The Scorpion, 
8th sign of the Zodiac, A. 85, 
304, 307, 403, 438, 506, 545, 635, 
643 667 

Scyletria= Athena, L. 853 

Scylla, L. 45, 669, F. 49 

ScyTUS, L. 185, 277, 1324 

Scythia, C. iii. 174, 256 

Selenaea, B. vi. 2 

8eriphos, one of the Cyclades, L. 
844 f. 

Setaea, Trojan captive who with 
her fellow captives set tire to 
some of the Greek ships on the 
way from Troy and was bound 
to a rock (Setaeum) near Cratbis, 
where she was devoured by sea- 
birds (other versions of the legend 
in Strabo 264, Plut. Rom. 1, AeU 
Bom. 6), L. 1075 ff. 

Sibyl, d. of Dardanus and Neso, 
d. of Teucer; the Erythraean 
=Cumaean Sibyl, L. 1145 ; her 
cave at Cumae, L. 1278 ff. 
Another name for the Cumaean 
Sibyl is Melancraira (Arist. De 
mvr. ausc 95), L. 1464 

Sicanian, properly of the Sicani in 
Sicily, but used for Sicilian in 
general (Lycophron has not 
2t#ceAot nor 2i/ceAta), L. 870, 951, 
1029 (in all cases with first 
syllable long), C. iii. 57 (with 
first syllable short, Tpu/cueoj 
'ZiKOLvuiv e'Sos) 

Sidonians, A. 44 

Silarus. See Laris 

Simois, r. in Troad, C. v. 19 

Simone, E. xxxix. 2 

Simus, B. xlix. 1 

Sinis, L. 982 

Sinon, s. of Aesimus (or Sisyphus), 
b. of Anticleia, m. of Odysseus 
by Laertes or Sisyphus, and 
hence cmisin of Odysseus, L. 
344 ff. 

Sirens, L. 671, 712 

Siris, L. 978 

Sirius, a Canis Majoris, The Dog- 
star, A. 332, 340. It has been 
supposed that in Archiloch. fr. 
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61, Hesiod, W. 585, S. 397, by 
Sirius is meant the San and so 
eucrlt Setpta, L. 897 is interpreted 
of the rays of the 8un 

Sisyphus, L. 844, 980, 1080 

Sithon, King of Thrace, f. of 
Rhoeteia, L. 583, 1161, Pallene 
and Phyllis 

Sithonia : Sithonian giants, L. 1357 
=the Pelasgians who are said to 
have come from Thessaly to 
found Agylla (Strabo 220). 

Smintheus, L. 1806 

Smyrna, B. vi. 12 

Soli, t. in Cilicia, native town of 

Aratus, who is hence called 6 

2oAcv ? , B. xxix. 8 
Sopolis, 8. of Diocleides, B. xix. 2 
Soter, (1) Saviour, as a title of the 

Ptolemies, C. iv. 166; (2)= 

Dionysus, L. 206 
Southern Crown. See Crown 
Sparta, C. ii. 72, 74 
8parti, L. 1206 

Spercheius=r. in S. Thessaly, L. 
1146 

Spermo. See Oenotropt 

Sphaltes= Dionysus, L. 207 

Spheceia, old name of Cyprus 
(from Spheces " wasps," the old 
name of the Cyprians), L. 447 

Sphinx, monster in shape of a 
young woman with breast, feet 
and claws of a lion, sent by Hera 
to afflict the Thebans. She pro- 
posed riddles and devoured the 
people when they were not 
solved, L. 7, 1465 

Stachus, Spica, The Corn-ear, a 
Virginis, A. 97 

Stephanus. See Crown 

Sterope, a Pleiad, A. 263 

Steropes, one of the Cyclopes, C. 

iii. 68. 

8theneia= Athena, L. 1164 

Sthenelus, s.*of Capaneus, buried 
near Colophon, L. 433 

Strophia, r. at Thebes, d. of 
Ismenus, C. iv. 76. 

Strymon, r. in Thrace, on which 
was Bion, L. 417, with cult of 
Hecate, L. 1178; hence Stry- 
monian = Thracian, of Boreas, C. 

iv. 26 
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Stymphaea, t. in Bpirus, hence 
Stymphaean, v.l, C. iii. 178 

Stymphalus, in N.B. Arcadia, 
hence Stymphalian, v. 2., C iii. 
178 

Styx, C. i. 36, L. 705 ff. 
Sunium, S.B. promontory of Attica, 
C. iv. 47 

Symplegades, " Clashing Rocks " at 
entrance to the Black Sea, also 
called Planetae or "wandering" 
rocks, L. 1285 

Syrtis, the lesser 8yrtis, dangerous 
bay on N. Coast of Africa, L. 648 

Taenarum, Cape Matapan in 

Laconia, near it, entrance to 

Hades, L. 90, 1106 
Tama8sus, t. in Cyprus, famous for 

metal work, L. 854 
Tanagra, also called Oraia (Strabo 

408, Paus. x. 20. 2); and Poi- 

mandria (from Poimandrus, Paus. 

I.e.), L. 826 
Tanais, the river Don flowing into 

Lake Maeotis (Sea of Azov), L. 

1288 

Tantalus, f. of Pelops, L. 58, served 
up his son as food for the gods, 
L. 152 ff. 

Taraxippus. See Ischenus 

Tarchon, s. of Telephus, King of 
Mysia, b. of Tyrsenus, mythical 
founder of Tarquinii, L. 1248 

Tartarus, L. 1197 

Tartessus=(l) the Guadalquiver, 
(2) town at mouth of that river, 
of fabulous wealth, L. 643 
Taucheira, t. in Cyrenaica, L. 877 
Tauri, Scythian people of the 
Tauric Chersonnese (Crimea), 
where human sacrifice was made 
to Artemis, C. iii. 174, c/. L. 
197 ff. 

Taurus =(1) Dionysus, L. 209; (2) 
The Bull, second sign of the 
Zodiac, A. 167, 174, 177, 822, 515, 
517, 549, 718 f. 

Taygete, a Pleiad, A, 268 

Taygeton (-os), mt in Laconia, C. 
iii. 188 

Tegyra, t. in Boeotia, L. 646 
Tefresias, s. of Bveres and Chariclo, 
famous Theban seer who was 
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struck with blindness by Ar- 
temis, C. v. 59, 75, L. 682 f. 

Telamon, s. of Aeacus, f. of Aias (1), 
Teucrus and Trambelus ; having 
slain his brother Phocus, he left 
Aegina for Salamis of which he 
became king. He accompanied 
Heracles when he went to attack 
Troy and obtained from him 
Hesione as his prize, L. 450 ff. 

Telamus, r. in Scythia (=Tanais T), 
L. 1888 

Telchines, C. iv. 81, Ait. iii. 1. 65 

Telegonns, (l)s. of Proteus, L. 124 ; 
(2), 8. of Odysseus and Circe, L. 
795 ff. 

Telemachus, L. 809 

Telephus, King of Mysia, f. of Tar- 
chon and Tyrsenus, L. 207, 1246 

Telestorides, Ait. i. 6 

Telphusa or Thelpusa, on the 
Ladon in Arcadia, worship of 
Deraeter Brinys, L. 1040, F. 62 

Temenus, g.g.s. of Heracles (Her- 
acles, Hyllus, Cleodaius, Aristo- 
machus, Temenus) and ancestor 
of Alexander the Great, L. 804 

Temesa, t. in Bruttium, L. 1067 

Temmices, a people of Boeotia, L. 
644, hence = Boeotian, L. 786 

Tempe, O. iv. 105, I. 1. 230, 262 

Tenedus, island off the Troad. Its 
earlier name was Leucophrys, L. 
846, its later name being from 
Tennes, L. 229 ff. Thence the 
Greeks receive Sinon's beacon 
signal, L. 344 ff. 

Tenerus, s. of Apollo and Melia, 
priest of Ptoian Apollo in Boeotia, 
L. 1211 

Tennes and Heraithea, L. 232 ff. 
Tenthredon, of Palauthra in Thes- 

salian Magnesia, f. of Prothous, 

L. 899 

Tereina, t. on the Ocinarus in 
Bruttium founded by Tereina, a 
favourite of Ares, L. 726 ff., 
1008 ff. 
Tennieus=Zeus, L. 706 
Termintheus= Apollo, L. 1207 
Tethys, a Titanid, wife of Oceanus, 
L. 231, C. iii. 44, iv. 17, m. of the 
Moirai (Pates) (here called *AAs), 
L. 145, m. of Achelous and so g.m. 
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of Sirens, L. 712. Metonymy for 
"Sea," L. 1069 
Teucri, C. iii. 231 

Teucrus, (1) s. of Telamon and 
Hesione, h.b. of Aias, L. 450 ff. ; 
(2) s. of Scamandrus and Idaia, 
leads the Teucri from Crete to 
Troy, fights with field mice which 
devoured his army's weapons, 
L. 1806. His d. Arisba marries 
Dardanus, and so Teucrus be- 
comes ancestor of the Trojan 
royal house, L. 1306 ff. 

Teutarus, L. 56, 458, 917 

Thales, (1) B. lviii. 1 ; (2) I. 1. 115, 
134 ; 3 ; 4 

Thaumaa, s. of Oceanus and Gaia, 
f. of Iris, C. iv. 67, 282 

Theaetetus, B. ix. 1 

Thebes, L. 483, 602, 1194 

Theiodamas, C. iii. 161 

Thelpusa. See Telphusa 

Themis, L. 129, 137 

Themiscyra, t. in Pontus at mouth 
of the Thermodon, home of the 
Amazons, L. 1380 

Thenae, t. in Crete near Cnossus, 
C. i. 42 f. 

Theocritus, B. liii. 1 

Theogenes, Ait. i. 1. 21 

Theoinus= Dionysus, L. 1247 

Theotimus, B. xlii. 5 

Thera, C. it 78, 75 (bis). The leader 
of the Spartan colony to Thera 
was Theras, s. of Autesion, s. of 
Tisamenus, s. of Thersandrus, s. 
of Polyneices, s. of Oedipus, hence 
Sktov yevos OiStiroSao, C. ii. 74 

Therapna (Therapnae), village in 
Laconia with temple of the Dios- 
curi, L. 586 ff. 

Theris, E. xiii. 2 

Therium, Bestia, Fera, The Beast, 

S. constellation, A. 442, 662 
Thermodon, (I) r. in Pontus, near 

which dwell the Amazons, L. 

1234; (2) r. in Boeotia near 

Tanagra, tributary of Asopus 

(Paus. ix. 19. 4), L. 647 
Thermydron, harbour of Lindos in 

Rhodes, L. 924 - - • ; 
Thersites, s. of Agrius, au|A*»tolian, 

the ugliest man at Troyl(Hom. II. 

ii. 212 ff.), L. 1000 
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Theseus, 0. iv. 308, 318, H. i. 1, 
I. 1. 274, f. of Acamas, L. 494, 
s. of Aegeus or Poseidon and 
Aethra, d. of Pittheus of Troezen. 
When Aegeus left Aethra he hid 
his sword, shoes, and girdle under 
a rock (Callim. Hec. fr. 66) as 
anagnorismata which Theseus, 
when he grew up, should bring 
to him in Athens and thereby be 
recognized, L. 494 ff., 1322 ff. He 
was one of the flv» husbands of 
Helen, L. 143, 147, 505, and, ac- 
cording to one version, Iphigeneia 
was d. of Theseus and Helen, L. 
103. He accompanied Heracles 
against the Amazons, L. 1327-40 ; 
died and was buried in Seyms, 
L. 1324 ff. 

Thespiae, t. in Boeotia, C. v. 60; 
Thespians, A. 223 

Thesprotians, L. 1441 

Thessaly, C. iv. 103, 109, 140, B. 
xxxii. 1, Ait. i. 1. 24 

Thetis, d. of Nereus and Doris, L. 
861, sister of Nesaia, L. 399 ; she 
helped Zeus when Poseidon and 
Athena wanted to bind him, L. 
400. She married Peleus to whom 
she bore six sons whom she killed 
in infancy by putting them in tire 
to test their immortality ; the 
seventh, Achilles, was saved by 
Peleus, L. 179. Mourns the early 
death of Achilles, C. ii. 20 ; cf. L. 
240, 274, 857. A mixing -bowl 
which she received from Bacchus 
serves as urn for the ashes of 
Achilles, L. 278. Buries the 
Locrian Aias, L. 398. Metonymy 
for " Sea," L. 22 

Thigros, t. in Caria, L. 1890 

Thoas of Aetolia, s. of Andraemon 
and Gorge. At the request of 
Odysseus, Thoas scourged Odys- 
seus to enable him to enter Troy 
as a spy, L. 779 ff. After the fall of 
Troy he goes with Nireus to Libya, 
Bpeirus, and Illyria, L. 1011 ff. 

Thoraios= Apollo, L. 352 

Thracian, C. iii. 114, iv. 63, A. 355 
(Boreas) ; Thracian drinking, Ait. 
i. 1. 11 

Thrambus, t. in Pallene, L. 1405 
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Thrascias, N.N.W. wind, L. 925 

Thraso= Athena, L. 936 

Thronion, (1) t. in Epeius, L. 1045 
(2) t. in Locris, L. 1148 

Thuria= Demeter, L. 153 

Thysai = Thystades = Thyiades, 
female Bacchants, L. 106 

Thyterion, Ara, The Altar ; 8. con- 
stellation, A. 404, 408, 434, 440, 
692, 710 

Tilphusius= Apollo, L. 562,. from 
his sanctuary at Tilphossa near 
Haliartus in Boeotia 

Timarchus, £. xii. 1 

Timodemus, E. xl. 3 

Timon, E. iii. 1, s. of Echecratides, 
KoAXvtcv?, famous misanthrope 
towards end of fifth century b.c. 

Timonoe, E. xvii. 1 

Timotheus, E. xvii. 2 

Tiphys, s. of Agnius, from Tiphae 
(Siphae) near Thespia, was pilot 
of the Argo, L. 890 

Tiryns, t. in Argolis, native town 
of Amphitryon, hence Heracles, 
C. iii. 146, is Tipvv0io$ Slk^v 

Titanis = Tethys, L. 231, O. iv. 
17 

Titans, C. iv. 174 

Titaron, t. in Thessaly, home of 
Mopsus, L. 881 

Titarus, mt. in Thessaly, L. 904 

Tithonus, s. of Laomedon and 
Strymo or Rhoeo, and thus half- 
brother of Priam (s. of Laomedon 
and Leucippe). On account of 
his beauty he was carried off by 
Eos to Aethiopia, obtaining the 
gift of immortality but not 
eternal youth, L. 18 ff. 

Tito = Eos, L. 941 

Titon, mt. in Thrace, iL. 1406 

Titonian, L. 1276 

Tityus, s. of Gaia, giant who in- 
sulted Leto (or Artemis herself), 
and was slain by Artemis, C. 
iii. 110 

Tmarus (Tomarus), hill near Do- 
dona in Thesprotia (Hesychius 
mentions a Tmarion hill in 
Arcadia), C. vi. 52 

Tmolus, (1) mt. in Lydia, L. 1361, 
I. 1. 201 ; (2) s. of Proteus and 
Torone, L. 124 
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Torone, wife of Proteus, after 

whom is named Torone in Chal- 

cidice, L. 115 
Toxeuter or Toxotes, Sagittarius, 
■5* The Archer, 9th zodiacal sign, 

A. 306, 400, 506, 547, 665, 673 
Toxon, the bow of the preceding, 

A. 301, 805, 506, 621, 623, 664, 

665, 965 

Trachis, t. founded by Heracles at 

foot of Mt. Oeta, L. 905 
Trambelus, s. of Telamon and 
. Hesione (?) or another, and so 
brother or half-brother of Teu- 
crus, L. 467 
Trampya, t. in Epeirus with oracle 

of Odysseus, L. 800 
Traron, L. 1158 
Tricephalus= Hermes, L. 680 
Trimorphus= Hecate, L. 1176 
Trinacia or Trinacria, old name of 
8icily from its three promon- 
tories (oicpat), C. iii. 57; also 
called rptfietpoc, L. 966 
Triopas, the stemma is : 

Aeolus 



Poseidon— Ganace 



Triopas 



Brysichthon 

Triopas was king in Thessaly, 0. 

vi. passim, L. 1388 ff. See Ery- 

sichthon 
Tripodiscus, Ait. i. 10 
Triptolemus, C. vi. 22 
Triton, s. of Poseidon and Amphi- 

trite, and so g.s. of Nereus, L. 

34,886,892. Metonym.=Nile, L. 

119, 576, Ait. i. 5 
Tritonis Limne, lake in Cyrenaica. 

Triton shows the Argonauts the 

way out of it to the sea and 

receives a mixing - bowl from 

Medeia as reward, L. 886 ff. 
Troezen, t. in Argolis, C. iv. 41, 

cult of Aphrodite, L. 612 
Troilns, L. 307-313, F. 115 
Tropaia = Hera as goddess of 

victory, L. 1328 



Trychai or Trychas, mt. in Euboea, 
L. 374 

Tunic, Artemis of the. See Chitone 
Tydeus, s. of Oineus, f. of Diomede, 
L. 1066 

Tylesian hills, unidentified hills in 
Italy, L. 998 

Tymphaea, district in Epirus, L. 
802, C. iii. 178 (v.l.) 

Tymphrestus, mt. in W. Thessaly, 
L. 420, 902 

Tyndareus, s. of Oebalus, L. 1125, 
husband of Leda, f. of Helen, 
Clytaemnestra, and the Dioscuri 

Tyndaridae, E. lvii. 3 

Typhoeus or Typhon, a giant, f. by 
Echidna, L. 1358, of the dog 
Orthrus, Ghimaera, etc. His 
lair in Cilicia, L. 825, buried 
under Pithecusa, L. 688 - 693; 
Achilles is called the Pelasgian 
Typhon, L. 177 

Typhon's wife = Echidna, L. 1353 

Tyrrhenian Sea, L. 715, 1085 

Tyrsenus, L. 1351 ff. 

Twins, The. See Didymi 

Umbrians, L. 1360 

Upis, (1) d. of Boreas, C. iv. 292 ; 

(2) by-name of Artemis, C. iii. 

204, 240 

Uranidae, sons of Uranus, C. i. S 
Uranus, mutilated by Cronus, L. 
869 

Xanthus, r. and t. in Lycia, C. iv. 
305 

Xene= Aphrodite, L. 832 
Xenomedes, A it. iii. 1. 54 
Xerxes, King of Persia, L. 1413 
Xiphephorus, sword - bearer = 

Demeter, L. 153 
Xuthidai, sons of Xuthus, f. of Ion 

and Achaius, hence Ionians, L. 

987 

Zarax, husband of Rhoeo, step- 
father of Anius, L. 580 ; hill in 
Euboea, L. 378 

Zephyrium, E. vi. 1 

Zephyrus, the W. wind, C. ii. 82 

Zerynthia, of Zerynthus in Samo- 
thrace, (1) = Aphrodite, L. 449, 
958; (2)= Hecate, L. 1178 

Zerynthus, t. in Samothrace, L. 77 

643 
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Zethus, s. of Zeus and Antiope, b. 
of Amphion. He and Amphion 
built the walls of Thebes, 
Amphion moving the stones to 
their places by the music of his 
lyre, Zethus by sheer strength, 
L. 002 



Zeus, passim 

Zodiac, The, A. 544, where for 

Zvt&i»v of all M8S. and E.M. s.v. 

voss conjectured {tui'StW. Cf. 
Arist. Meteor, i. 6, i. 8, etc. 

Zosterlus= Apollo, L. 1278 



THE END 
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